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As  far  as  possible  the  names  of  contributors  are  shown  in  the 
body  of  the  book.  Special  acknowledgments  are  due,  in  Cutch,  to 
the  last  Political  Agent  Colonel  L.  C.  Barton,  for  papers  on 
Description,  Production,  Trade,  Manufactures,  History,  the  J&deja 
Court,  and  Places  of  Interest.  The  bulk  of  the  P&lanpur  account  is 
taken  from  a  memoir  prepared  by  the  last  Political  Agent  Major 
J.  W.  Watson.  For  MahiK&ntha,  Lieutenant. Colonel  P.  H.  LeGeyt, 
the  last,  and  Major  E.  W.  West,  the  present.  Political  Agents, 
have  supplied  very  valuable  papers. 

JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Cutch,  or  the  sea-coast  land,1  lying  between  the  peninsnla  of 
Kathiawar  on  the  south  and  the  province  of  Sind  on  the  north, 
extends  from  20°47/  to  24°  north  latitude,  and  68°  26'  to  71°  10'  east 
longitude.  Exclusive  of  the  Ran,  it  contains  an  estimated  area  of  6500 
square  miles,  a  population  of  487,305  souls,  or  74*97  to  the  square  mile, 
and  yields  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £260,000  (Rs.  26,00,000).* 

A  belt  of  land,  160  miles  from  east  to  west  and  from  thirty-five  to 
seventy  from  north  to  south,  Cutch  is  almost  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  continent  of  India,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Ran,  on  the  south 
by  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  sea  and  the 
eastern  or  Kori  mouth  of  the  river  Indus.  From  its  isolated 
position,  the  special  character  of  its  people,  their  peculiar  dialect, 
and  their  strong  feeling  of  personal  loyalty  to  their  ruler,  the 
peninsula  of  Cutch  has  more  of  the  elements  of  a  distinct  nationality 
than  any  other  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Bombay  Government. 

The  territory  of  Cutch  has  as  shown  in  the  margin  a  threefold 

jurisdiction  ;  the  first  comprises 
the  state,  Ichdlsa,  portion  under 
the  direct  management  of  His 
Highness  the  R&o ;  the  second 
are  the  estates  of  the  Bhdydd 
or  cadets  of  the  R&o's  house,  a 
body  of  feudal  landlords  ;  the 
third,  seven  villages  scattered 
over  the  centre  of  the  province 


Administrative  Sub-divisions. 


JUUBDiariOH. 

Number  of 
villages. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

His  Highness  the  Rio  ... 

629 

802,669 

Smaller  Chiefs  . 

400 

177,932 

Morvi  ThAkor  . 

7 

6714 

Total  ... 

1035 

487,306 

1  Besides  to  marshes  and  lowlands  the  Sanskrit  Kachchh  is  applied  to  river  banks 
and  coast  tracts.  Lassen  Indiache  Alterthumskunde,  I.  132,  note  5. 

2  This  includes  the  incomes  of  the  smaller  chiefs.  In  1878  the  estimated  total 
revenue  was  £266,062  (Rs.  26,60,620). 

b  236 — 1 


Ohapi 

Desert 


Bound 


Divisi 
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STATES. 


[Bombay 


Chapter  1..^  •kjwrvm  as  the  Adhoi  sub-division  and  held  by  one  of  tl 
Despuigti^n.i*.  chiefs  of  the  Rao's  tribe,  the  Thdkor  of  Morvi  in  Kathiaw 

rWsfijStftis.  The  total  area  of  the  province  is,  for  administrative 

l*  distributed  over  eight  sub-divisions  with  an  average  an 

square  miles,  containing  on  an  average  the  lands  of  12 
and  a  population  of  about  60,000  souls.  The  following 
gives  tlie  chief  statistics  of  each  of  these  sub-divisions  : — 


Cutch  Sub-divisional  Details . 


VlLLAOKS. 

1 

SUS-DIYISIOHS. 

State. 

Alixjtatsd. 

Ric  n.T.n 

i 

Aua. 

Popn.A- 

tiok. 

Reli¬ 

gious. 

Service. 

CHisre. 

j  Total. 

AbdAsa  with 

NakhtrAna 

43 

33 

18 

200 

294 

1525 

117,530 

AnjAr  . 

74 

5 

2 

5 

86 

420 

48,800 

BhachAu 

•  30 

3 

... 

30 

63 

475 

42,990 

Bhuj  with  KhAvda... 

134 

25 

34 

12 

205 

1400 

49,500 

Lakh pat 

40 

22 

19 

39 

120 

810 

18,500 

MAndvi  . 

35 

10 

5 

46 

96 

515 

96,825 

Mundra  . 

84 

11 

10 

18 

73 

390 

46,200 

RApar  with  Khadir.. 

42 

5 

1 

50 

98 

965 

66,960 

Total  ... 

432 

114 

89 

400 

1035 

6500 

487,305 

Popularly  the  province  is  divided  into  seven  districts ;  Pd 
to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  K&this  along  the  southern  m 
the  Ran,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Charvad  range 
Garda  Pathak  between  Pdvar  and  the  Kori  river  ;  Abdasa  nan 
J&m  Abda  between  the  Chdrvad  range  and  the  Arabian  sea  ; 
a  small  district  in  the  extreme  west ;  Kdntha  or  Kdnthi,  al 
south  coast ;  MiyAni  east  of  PAvar,  taking  its  name  from  the 
tribe  ;  and  VAgad,  occupying  the  peninsula  in  the  east.1 

From  the  sea  on  the  south  and  west,  and  from  the  Rai 
north  and  east,  the  coast  of  Cutch  is  in  some  places  very  slight 
and  fringed  with  mangrove  swamps.  In  other  parts  it  rises  in 
sand  hills,  or  as  in  the  north-west,  in  broken  rocky  cliffs, 
especially  on  the  south  and  east,  are  broad  plains  some  dee] 
and  well  tilled,  others  bare  and  furrowed  with  water-courses, 
these  plains  rise  the  central  lands  of  the  province,  in  places 
by  bright  coloured  rocks  and  patches  of  tillage,  but  over  mot 
area  brown  waving  uplands  deep  in  loose  sand,  broken^  b 
peaks,  and  bordered  by  bare  ridges  of  low  dust-coloured  ml 


1  Burgess’s  Archaeological  Report,  KAthiAwAr  and  Cutch,  189. 
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CUTCH. 


3 


The  rock  formations  of  Cutch  have  been  thus  sab-divided  : 1 

COTCH  ROCKS. 


FonsArro*. 


Slb-divisjq*. 


Period. 


Regent 


Tartiwy 


Volcania  Tertiary  ... 


Jurassic 

Crys¬ 

talline. 

Trappean  . . 


All  a  via  in*  blown  Band  noil  sub- recent 
deposits. 

Upper  Tertiary  (wco^omttf) 


Argillaceous  Group  tFoaaOiferoua) 

Arenaceous  Group  **- 

N ummulitio  Group  ... 

16J3»  seouB  Shales  ...  «•»  ... 

f  Sub>Numtu till' tie 
1  Stratified  Traps  and  Associated  Intertrap- 
j  pean  Beds. 

(  Inirad  rappcuii  Grits  (tmce»fi/brw**ijd 
)  Upper  Jurassic  Group 
f  Lower  Jurassic  Group 
Syenite 

Intrusive  Traps 


Pleistocene. 

Probably  both  Flei- 
ocene  and  Mob 
ouene. 

Meiocetie  or  Upper 
Eocene. 


Eocene. 


Oolitic. 


The  examination  of  these  rocks  seems  to  show  that  at  some  very 
early  time  metamorphic  rocks  were  exposed  and  worn  away  till  they 
were  covered,  with  water.  In  this  water,  an  arm  of  the  sea  not  far 
from  the  mouths  of  rivers,  shales  and  sandstones  were  laid.  The  sea 
at  first  deep,  gradually  shoaled  till  the  rocks,  at  least  in  places,  rose 
above  the  water.  Then,  forcing  its  way  through  many  fissures,  trap, 
some  of  it  on  land  but  most  under  tho  water  covered  the  shales  and 
sandstones.  These  outbursts  of  trap  lasted  through  long  periods  o£ 
time,  some  of  the  later  being  widely  different  from  the  earlier  flows. 
After  the  outbursts  of  trap  the  land  sank,  and,  under  the  sea,  beds 
of  limestone  and  marl  were  found  at  first  under  a  deep  sea, 
then  under  gradually  shoaler  wator  full  of  life  and  not  far  from  the 
land.  Of  the  next  changes  the  only  traces  are  the  wearing  away  of 
some  of  the  surface  rocks  and  th©  forming  of  new  beds  shore -like 
and  comparatively  late.  Lost  of  all  are  the  surface  rocks  with  little 
to  show  how  they  were  formed. 

The  presence  of  crystalline  rocks  in  Nagar  Parkar  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Ran,  and  of  schistose  rocks  in  Kathiawar,  seems  to 
show  that  metamorphic  rocks  stretch  below  the  Ran  and  Cutch  and 
support  the  secondary  and  newer  formations. 

Jurassic  is  the  most  largely  developed  of  Cutch  formations. 
Though  with  much  general  likeness  and  with  no  well-marked 
boundary  line,  these  rocks  differ  enough  to  allow  of  their  division 
into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  group.4  Of  these  the  Lower  Jurassic 

1  This  flection  la  condensed  from  Mr*  A*  R.  Wynne's  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of 
Catch.  Mem.  Goal.  Sur.  IX. 

»  The  term*  Upper  and  Lower  ore  purely  local*  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  *  Upper’  and  p  Lower  *  divisions  of  Jurassic  rocks  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Later 
Inquiry  has  divided  the  Jurassic  aeries  into  four  groups,  three  of  lower  marine 
Poe  ham,  Chari,  and  Katml,  and  the  fourth  Unica  the  uppermost  marine  and  the 
rcuh- water  beds.  For  details  ace  Manual  of  Geology  of  India,  250<2ti5. 


Chapter  I 
Descriptioi 

Geology, 


Syenite* 


Jurassic 
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STATES. 


F Bombay  G 


Chapter  I. 
Description, 

Geology* 

Ltrwer 

Jurassic, 


Upper 

Jura&xic* 


beds aro  chiefly  found  in  four  places;  1,  A  belt  from  one  b 
and  generally  about  six  miles  broad,  lying  along  tba  north 
from  Lakh  pat  in  the  west  to  a  Little  beyond  where  th 
peninsula  joins  the  mainland*  This,  especially  in  the  west 
broken  by  trap  intrusions  j  2,  About  the  middle  of  Catch, 
into  two  nearly  equal  parte  by  the  M^ndvi-Bhuj  road, 
forty  miles  long  and  from  one  to  five  miles  broad  ;  3, 
east  in  Vagad,  a  large  stretch  of  country,  about  forty  m 
east  to  west  and  fourteen  from  north  to  south ;  4,  E 
little  alluvium  and  a  narrow  strip  of  nummulitio  beds  the 
the  Ran  islands*  The  Lower  Jurassic  rocks  have  large  cl  a; 
that,  as  they  weather,  give  their  hills  rusty  orange  tints* 
them  are  hard  blue  and  gray  quartzose  layers  ;  strong  sa 
cream  coloured,  gray,  blue,  and  black  ;  gypseous  shales,  cove 
ground  with  small  red  ferruginous  nodules  ;  buff,  orange,  1 
gray  close  earthy  limestones  ;  then  bands  of  lumpy  con  glome 
shale,  and  layers  of  shelly  limestone*  One  very  peculiar 
coarse-grained,  golden,  sometimes  fossil-yielding  oolite,  tl 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  lustrous  brown  haematite,  Fei 
beds  except  of  the  nodular  sort  are  rarer  than  they  are  ] 
the  formation.  In  many  places  igneous  rocks  come  thr 
lower  Jurassics.  Sometimes  the  Jurassic  and  the  igne* 
seem  to  have  been  laid  one  over  the  other*  Rut  the 
probably  due  to  the  igneous  rucks  forcing  their  way  beti 
Jurassic  beds.  Of  the  life  of  the  period  when  they  wen 
the  lower  Jurassic  rocks  preserve  many  grass-like  inr 
and  some  fragments  of  fossil  wood,  but,  except  in  the 
west,  no  traces  of  land  animal  life,  pn.hr ozamim.  Of  se 
remains  there  is  a  Inrgo  store,  including  Prigon ia,  A  arte,  ( 
T’erebratulaj  Ostrea^  Uucitllea,  and  many  Ammonites,  some 
size ;  soma  Pleurofamarut^  CJtemnitzm,  and  a  few  more  m 
remains  of  echinoderms,  corals,  fish  teeth,  reptile  boi 
quantities  of  Belomnites. 


South  of  the  first  belt  of  Lower  Jurassic  rocks,  and  i 
the  second  belt,  the  Upper  Jurassics  stretch  for  about  1‘ 
east  and  west  with  a  breadth  varying  from  one  to  tw 
averaging  about  ten  miles.  They  also  appear  over  small  dels 
in  the  east  of  Yagud.  The  characteristic  beds  of  the  np 
are  coarse  white  sandstone,  gravel  and  eon  glomerate,  a u 
coarse  sand  and  mud  with  crisp  biscuit-like  ferruginou 
In  many  places  these  rocks  are  so  salt  as  strongly  to  tast 
and  streams.  Of  the  life  of  the  period  when  the  Uppe 
rocks  were  formed  there  remain  in  a  few  gray  and  wl 
matted  impressions  of  Zamirn^  ferns,  mosses,  and  other  L 
without  a  fragment  of  any  sea  form.  Once  or  twice  in 
beds  the  vegetable  remains  have  gathered  into  searc 
with  brilliant  facets,  but  much  mixed  with  carbonaceous 
not  of  workable  thickness.  Of  animal  remains  there  are  i 
a  few  sea  shells  of  interest  from  their  relation  to  some  sont 
shells.  The  upper  layers,  crowded  in  places  with  fossil  la 
seem  to  shew  that  the  rocks  were  formed  at  the  foot  of  h 
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these  land  plants  may  have  boon  washed  down  into  river  months 
and  lagoons,  whose  half- fresh  water  was  ill -suited  to  tho  growth  of 
sea  plants.  With  this  exception  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that 
the  rocks  were  formed  under  the  sea  without  any  marked  changes 
of  condition.  Igneous  rocks  have  in  many  places,  and  with  tho 
greatest  irregularity,  been  thrust  through  the  Upper  Jorassics, 
burning  gray  shales  black,  red,  or  dark  olive,  and  sandstones  whit© 
and  flinty.  Some  hand  specimens  have  trap  on  on©  side  and  sand 
stone  on  tho  other,  while  in  others  the  sandstone  has  completely 
fused  into  the  trap.  As  neither  the  base  nor  tho  uppermost  limit 
of  the  Jurassic  rocks  can  be  seen  their  depth  is  unknown.  The 
estimate  is  for  the  Upper  and  for  the  Lower  rocks  a  thickness  of 
about  3000  feet  each. 

About  ten  miles  south  of  Bhnj,  and  at  the  east  end  of  tho  chief 
Jurassic  belt.  Infra  Trappean  Grits  form  a  fringe  between  tho 
Jurassic  rocks  and  the  Stratified  Traps.  In  other  places,  as  in  the  west 
near  Lakha  hill,  they  are  found  in  separate  patches.  A  peculiar 
soft,  loosely- grained,  and  dimly  stratified  group  of  earthy  and  sandy 
rocks  weathering  greenish,  orange,  or  dark,  the  Infra  Trapp  can 
Grits  are  probably  a  local  deposit  of  the  lower  Stratified  Traps, 
Though  not  ashy  the  group  is  closely  connected  with  the  early 
volcanic  flows.  The  bed  is  seldom  200  feet  thick. 

Stratified  Traps  cover  great  part  of  Cutch.  They  form  all  the 
liilly  ground  in  the  south  stretching  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
main  Upper  Jurassic  area  from  An  jar  to  the  west.  In  the  east  and 
south  the  belt  of  Stratified  Trap  is  regular,  varying  from  five  to  eight 
miles  in  breadth.  Along  tb©  south-west  it  is  an  irregular  strip, 
from  one  to  fourteen  miles  broad,  sometimes  cut  right  across  by 
nummulitic  and  Upper  Jurassic  inhere ,  In  the  west,  where  it  ends 
in  the  Garda  hills,  it  spreads  over  an  area  of  about  twelve  miles  by 
twenty.  The  beds  or  flows,  resting  on  the  Jurassic  rocks  with  complete 
unconformity  are  of  the  usual  Deccan  gray,  greenish -olive,  and  dark 
doleritic  and  basaltic  trap.  Of  the  same  constrnction  the  Cutch  beds 
differ  from  the  Deccan  beds  in  being  less  than  half  as  thick  ;  and  in 
having  many  fewer  dykes  and  an  upper  surface  more  conformable  to 
the  overlying  tertiary  rocks.  As  in  the  Deccan  there  are  no  traces  of 
old  volcanic  cones.  In  Mr.  Wynne's  opinion  the  Cutch  traps  were 
formed  mostly  under  water,  the  materials  rising  through  numerous 
small  outlets. 

Trap  intrusions  are  almost  confined  to  the  Jurassic  area.  There 
they  appear  in  great  numbers,  the  chief  of  them  being  in  the 
north-west,  a  narrow  irregular  band,  running  about  twenty 
miles  from  Lakha  hill  in  the  west  to  Majal  hill  in  the  east. 
Then  eight  miles  south-east  of  Majal  bill,  Kara  hill  ;  twelve 
miles  more,  Dhmodhar ;  eight  miles  more,  a  belt  running  about 
fifteen  miles  north-east  and  south-west  j  and  twelve  miles  south, 
Nanama  hill  and  beds  stretching  eight  miles  south-east.  Further 
east  there  are  few  trap  inbers.  Tho  chief  are  Vadai  hill  about  ton 
miles  north-east  and  Kirgiria  eight  miles  south  of  Bhoj,  Bhanjda 
rock  at  the  north-west  point  of  Khadir  and  a  few  inliers  in  the  Bela 
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and  Chordd  islands.  They  include  nearly  all  varieties  of  doled  tic, 
trachytie,  and  basaltic  traps,  crystalline,  compact  or  porphyritic, 
seldom  mnyg'daloidal,  sometimes  columnar,  and  often  so  friable  and 
ready  to  weather  away  that  no  clean  fracture  can  be  obtained. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that,  through  channels  like  these,  the 
upper  stratified  trap  found  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  that  those 
intrusive  traps  are  some  of  the  latest  eruptions.  In  forcing  their 
way  through  the  Jurassic  rocks,  the  traps  have,  in  many  places, 
become  a  tangled  net-work  of  dykes  and  intrusions.  In  other 
places  they  have  formed  cones  the  mass  of  the  cone  Jurassic  and 
the  top  trap.  By  contact  with  the  traps  whole  beds  of  Jurassic 
rock  have  been  made  much  more  splintery,  darker,  and  more  liko 
trap.  Some  places  have  many  dykes,  but  none  are  known  in  the 
purely  aqueous  tertiary  rocks. 

Overlying  the  stratified  traps,  and  usually  resting  on  a  ciystalline 
concretionary  amygdaloidal  flow,  is  a  singularly  mixed  and 
varied  band  of  rocks.  To  the  west  and  south  it  forms  a  fring 
between  the  stratified  traps,  and  the  nummulitio  and  argOlaceo 
tertian  es.  It  is  seldom  found  to  the  east  of  the  main  beds 
stratified  traps.  But  it  again  appears  near  Bhach&u,  in  Vagud,  n 
on  the  south  and  south-eastern  sides  of  the  Ran  islands.  The  gro 
is  beautifully  varied  in  texture  aud  colour.  It  includes  pale  pur 
concretionary  unctuous  aluminous  rocks ;  strong  red  and  mott 
laterites  sometimes  with  agates  •,  coarse  sandstones,  red  or  bro 
gypseous,  and  dark  aluminous  or  white  sandy  shales.  Short 
absolute  intercalation  this  group  presents  many  appearancer 
conformity  to  the  traps.  The  laterites  are  earthy  compact  or  no< 
and  scoriaceous,  sometimes  so  highly  ferruginous  as  to  becon 
iron  ore  formerly  used  in  making  iron.  In  eastern  Cut  cl 
laterites  and  white  beds  form  nearly  all  that  is  seen  of  the  g 
Here  they  yield  rapidly  to  atmospheric  action,  the  ground  weath< 
into  hillocks  like  the  wasteheaps  of  a  foundry.  In  other  i 
wide-swelling  plains  are  sheeted  over  with  a  hardened  lateritr 
the  surface  sometimes  covered  with  a  coating  of  agates.  T 
in  the  north  and  east  than  in  the  south  of  the  district,  tl 
varies  from  twenty  to  200  feet.  It  rarely  has  fossils. 

Of  Tertiary  rocks  there  are  several  groups  beginning  from 
gypseons  shales,  nummulitic  mck&,  an  arenaceous  groi 
argillaceous  group,  and  upper  tertiaries.  The  gypseous  shs 
found  beneath  the  nummulitic  group  round  the  western  cur" 
beds  that  flank  the  Garda  hills  and  in  a  few  other  places.  It 
clay  stone  and  marl  bands,  and  some  of  the  shales  are  ful 
iiummulitm  and  orbiculina,  and  also  have  bones,  reptile 
fish  vertebrae,  and  teeth.  The  band  varies  in  thickness  froi 
150  feet. 

The  nummulitic  rocks  am  found  almost  entirely  in 
stretching,  a  belt  from  three  to  six  miles  broad,  along  the  r 
of  the  gypseous  shales.  To  the  east  they  disappear  * 
obscurity,  slight  patches  showing  far  to  the  east  and 
They  aro  of  pale  yellow  and  white  marly  impure  lim 
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some  sandy  beds  and  shaly  marls.  Several  kinds  of  numirtaHtea 
abound.  At  the  period  when  numtoulites  ceased  corals  seem  to  have 
flourished,  largo  coral  masses  being  found  wherever  there  are  upper 
beds-  The  isolated  and  flat-topped  hill  of  Gadipadar  near  Khudi 
five  miles  south  of  N&r&yausar  is  probably  an  old  coral  reef. 

The  arenaceous  beds,  a  group  of  very  little  importance,  are  found 
in  the  west  on  the  skirts  of  the  nummulitlc  rocks,  and  in  the  south 
bordering  on  the  suh-nummnlitic  rocks.  It  is  characterized  by 
very  irregular  and  false-bedded  sand  or  friable  sandy  shales  generally 
white  and  streaked  by  iron-stained  laminae.  These  rest  on  dim- 
coloured  and  blue  finely  laminated  clays  in  which  only  a  few  fossils 
and  the  carapace  of  a  very  small  crab  were  found. 

The  argillaceous  group,  in  thickness  and  extent  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  Cufcch  tertiary  deposits,  starting  in  the  extreme 
west  stretches  south  and  east  for  about  120  miles  ending  close  to  the 
line  of  the  Bhnj-Mandvi  road.  During  the  first  sixty  miles  it  skirts 
the  nummulitic  rocks  in  a  belt  varying  from  three  to  six  miles  in 
breadth,  then  for  about  twelve  miles  it  broadens  to  thirteen  miles 
and  again  narrows  fringing,  during  the  last  twenty  miles,  the 
sub -nummulitic  group.  Among  the  lowest  argillaceous  beds  are 
some  much  like  the  upper  portions  of  the  arenaceous  sub-division. 
There  are  also  strongly  ferruginous  or  l&teritic  bands  and  soft  brown 
yellow  and  mottled  sandstones-  This  group  is  very  rich  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  fossils-  Turritellm  with  Gorbulw  and  Venus 
granosa  occur  abundantly  in  one  or  two  of  the  ferruginous  bands, 
Ajad  as  one  or  two  large  bones  and  two  fine  molars  of  a  bilobodonfc 
were  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Madh  river,  it  is  probable  that  somo 
of  the  nodular  and  ferruginous  beds  represent  those  of  Piram  island 
in  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  Above  the  lowest  beds  are  calcareous  grits 
and  sandstones  with  rather  few  fossils.  Above  them  a  large 
thickness  of  shales,  clays,  and  marly  beds  with  thin  disc-shaped 
Nummulites  and  other  Foraminifera.  Above  the  shales  come  yellow 
marls  and  marly  limestone  very  full  of  fossils,  some  of  the  hard 
muddy  beds  being  almost  entirely  made  of  fossil  shells.  Above  the 
marls  are  soft  sanely  clays  and  muddy  shales  with  a  few  compact 
sandstone  layers  thinly  laminated  and  ripple-marked  and  a  narrow 
band  largely  made  of  fragmentary  shells.  Higher  up  the  bods 
contain  bored  clay  nodules  resembling  pebbles  and  Bryozoa  encrusting 
the  shells  of  Pcciens  and  oysters. 

Before  the  upper  tertiaries  were  deposited  the  higher  argillaceous 
beds  were  in  many  places  removed  by  denudation.  At  the  base  of 
the  tipper  tertiaries  is  a  conglomerate,  in  places  more  or  less 
ferruginous,  but  of  no  great  thickness.  This  is  succeeded  by 
thickbedded  brown  sands  or  incoherent  sandstones,  parts  of  which 
near  the  base  are  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Calcareous 
segregations  occur  throughout  the  rock.  The  only  organic  remains 
discovered  were  a  few  large  logs  of  fossil  timber.  The  upper 
members  of  the  group  are  ill  defined. 

The  alluvium  is  the  result  of  the  degradation  of  the  local  rocks. 
As  most  of  it  overlies  the  tertiary  beds,  it  consists  largely  of 
matoriala  derived  from  them,  often  mixed  with  fragments  brought 
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by  rivers  from  the  hills.  Much  of  it,  as  a  limestone  or  mottled 
clay  deposit  with  red  blotches  and  quarts  grains,  resembles  a  newer 
tertiary  stratum.  A  sub-recent  calcareous  deposit  is  very  generally 
distributed  over  the  hilly  country.  Its  calcareous  sandstones 
are  sometimes  coherent  enough  for  building1,  and  it  is  commonly 
burned  for  lime.  No  fossils  have  been  found  in  it.  Along  the 
coast  are  dunes  or  moving  sand  hills.  Nothing  seen  in  Cutch  helps 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  formation  of  the  western  India  alluvial 
coast  phdns.  The  materials  are  often,  but  not  always,  of  fine  grain. 
Sometimes  near  the  surface  are  a  few  land  shells,  but  no  sea  remains 


have  been  f. 
there  are  ao’ 
alluvium  m 
the  ground 
bottom  of  t 


■e  often  like  river  deposits,  though 
lat  could  have  formed  them.  The 
re  are  no  fossils  to  prove  this,  and 
>  Ran  and  less  uneven  than  tho 


Hills.  Its  hills, 

features  o'" 
hills  of  Gu 
in  the  norl 
scarped  or 
beds  have 
lines  of  dii 
Clior^d ;  ft  btv- 


*hfc,  are  one  of  the  chief  natural 
i©  divided  into  three  groups,  the 
the  east,  and  of  the  Ran  islands 
is  and  many  of  the  hills  are  steep, 
towards  the  south.  Most  of  the 
at  right  angles  to  three  parallel 
>  Ran  islands  from  Pachham  to 
h  of  Cutch  from  Eakhpat  to  near 
Vagad  ;  and  a  third  in  tne  central  uplands  from  Roha  to  BhacMa. 
Except  one  range  running  north-west  from  the  Dhola  hills,  with  long 
slopes  upon  the  dip  and  steep  slopes  along  the  outcrop  of  the  beds, 
the  trap  hills,  particularly  those  formed  of  intrusive  trap,  are  often 
sharp  peaked  or  cliff-girt.  In  Cutch  proper  the  hills,  widely 
spread  over  its  western  parts,  gradually  narrow  eastwards  into  a 
single  range.  Though  none  of  great  height,  the  highest,  Dhinodhar 
only  a  little  over  1000  feet  above  the  Ran,  several  of  them  are  from 
some  peculiarity  of  shape  or  make  worthy  of  notice.  In  the 
south-west  about  five  miles  south  of  N&r&yansar  is  Gadipadar,  a 
conspicuous,  100  feet  high,  flat-topped  hill,  a  mass  of  limestome 
below  and  at  the  top  almost  entirely  coral.  The  Garda  hills,  the  broad 
west  end  of  the  central  range  of  stratified  trap,  though  they  rise  high, 
have  no  peaks  of  special  interest.  Among  the  Jurassic  hills  to  the 
nortli  is  Gandhri,  534  feet  above  the  plain,  steep  on  all  sides  and 
faced  by  a  bold  cliff,  the  body  of  the  hill  of  white  and  purple 
sandstone,  and  its  peak  of  basalt  and  softer  trap.  Further  east 
about  twenty-four  miles  north-west  of  Bhuj  is  Dhinodhar,  the 
fabulous  Cutch  volcano.  This,  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  the 
province,  1073  feet  above  the  Ran,  is  chiefly  of  coarse  and  fine  white 
sandstone  with  a  basalt  capping  180  feet  thick.  About  ten  miles 
north-east  is  Jhura,  890  feet  above  the  Ran,  chiefly  of  s^oile  and 
limestone;  Varar  about  five  miles  south,  an  isolated  tabularsLeep- 
sided  bill,  rising  894  feet  above  the  plain,  is  of  sandstone  with  a 
thick  capping  of  black  columnar  basalt,  and  four  miles  to  the  west 
is  Yichhia  a  far-seen  conical  peak  of  sandstone  covered  by  trap. 
About  seven  miles  east  of  Bhuj  is  the  bold  sub-conical  steepsided 
sandstone  bill  of  Jandharia,  rising  about  700  feet  above  the  Ran, 
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and  about  six  miles  north  of  Jaudbarm,  in  the  Lodai  and  Jlturau  Chapter  I- 
range,  Halm&Uj  a  sandstone  hill  about  Sl>0  feet  above  the  Ran.  In  Description 

the  central  or  Chorad  hills  there  is  in  the  east,  Khatrod,  a  conical  ftjx* 

peak  with  a  steep  north  escarpment  rising  550  feet  above  the  plain. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  range,  rising  400  feet  above  the  plain  is 
Dhrabva,  a  steep  flat- topped  hill  of  trap-covered  sandstone,  and  a 
little  to  the  south-west  Nanama,  probably  the  source  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  stratified  traps,  a  nearly  circular  dome-shuped  mass  of 
trap,  770  feet  above  the  plain  and  3  A  miles  round  at  the  base.  The 
more  regular  range  of  the  south,  or  Dhola,  hills  has  no  peak  of 
special  interest. 

The  Vagad  hills,  a  broad  group  stretching  east  and  west,  have 
many  separate  peaks,  the  chief  of  them  Ad  hoi,  rising  270  feet 
from  its  base,  sands  tone- capped  with  white  beds  strikingly  like 
metamorphic  quartzite. 

Of  the  hills  that  rise  out  of  the  Ran  some  details  are  given  under 
the  head  f  Islands/  Paehliam,  the  chief  of  them,  1437  feet  above  the 
Ran,  is  the  highest  point  in  Dutch, 

Though  many  have  deep-cut  channels  with  steep  much-worn  sides,*  Bivers. 

none  of  the  Catch  rivers  have  water  enough  to  flow  throughout  the 
year.  Rising  in  the  central  uplands  they  find  their  way  either  north 
to  the  Ran  or  south  to  the  gulf  of  Cntcb.  Of  north-flowing  rivers 
the  chief  is  the  Kbari  with  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles.  Rising 
in  the  Chorad  hills  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  Bliuj,  the  Kh&ri 
flows  past  Rhuj  and  from  there,  between  steep  banks  in  places  110 
feet  high,  keeps  north  for  about  twelve  miles  and  after  receiving 
the  Mithi  from  the  right  flows  about  eight  miles  more  into  the  Ran, 

Of  south -flowing  streams  the  largest  are  the  Madh  and  Teraa  which , 
with  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles  across  the  Abdasa  plain,  fall 
together  into  the  gulf  of  Dutch  near  dukhan. 

Besides  its  local  streams  three  rivers  pass  by  Dutch  on  their  way 
to  the  sea.  Of  these,  two,  the  Ranas  in  the  east  from  Abu  and 
Piilanpur  and  the  Luni  in  the  north-east  from  Ajmir  and  the  Ar&vali 
bills  have,  beyond  helping  to  flood  the  Ran  in  the  rainy  season,  little 
connection  with  Dutch.  In  the  west  the  Kori  or  east  mouth  of  the 
Indus  though  of  little  value  for  trade  or  irrigation,  is  of  much 
historic  interest.  At  the  time  of  Alexander  (325  B.c.,)  and  of 
Ptolemy  {150  a.d.),  under  the  name  of  Bombare  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  mouths  of  the  Indus.3  It  seems  to  have  continued  of  equal 


1  The  mountain  torrents  have  generally  high  ami  precipitous  banks  cut  deep  iu 
the  rocks  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  A  traveller  may  proceed  for  to i  1  e«  along 
the  banka  of  these  atreama  without  being  able  to  descend  to  their  beds,  if  he  has  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  beaten  path.  McMurdo  (ISIS},  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  II.  224, 
New  Ed. 

*  There  is  much  confusion  about  the  tmmea  of  Ciitch  rivenr  Few  (181S)  have 
any  names,  and  those  few  arc  not  generally  known  in  the  country.  McMurdo,  Trans. 
Bnm.  Lit.  55tic_  11.224,  New  Ed. 

a  Vivien  de  Sfc.  Martin,  Qeog*  Greeqiie  et  Latine  de  ITnde,  155,  According  to  local 
story  this,  known  as  the  old  river,  was  once  deep  enough  to  have  a  port  at  Sindh!  % 
then  shoaling,  the  port  had  to  be  moved  down  about  fourteen  miles  to  Sindtt  r  then 
sixteen  miles  to  Lakh  pat  ;  and  lastly  twenty  more  to  Koteshvar  and  Narsiyansar. 
The  chief  changes  are  believed  to  have  been  due  to  the  moving  of  the  main  body  of 
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importance  with  the  more  western  roonths  until  about  1G00,  the 
main  stream  of  the  river  seems  to  have  turned  towards  the  west* 
Still,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  eastern  or 
Kori  branch  continued  to  bring  water  enough  to  irrigate  a  large  area 
of  rice-land  to  the  north  of  Lakhpat.  Increasing  demands  on  its 
water  by  the  people  of  Sind  led  to  feuds  between  Cutch  and  Sind, 
In  1 764  at  the  battle  of  Jham  the  people  of  Cutch  were  beaten  and 
soon  after  Ghulftm  Shi&h  raised  so  great  a  bank  across  the  Kori  that 
its  stream  was  nearly  stopped  and  the  Lakh  pat  rice-fields  were 
changed  into  grassing  ground.  In  1802  a  fresh  dam  was  raised  at  All 
Bandar.  This  so  entirely  stopped  the  flow  that  even  floods  could  not 
pass.  The  channel  filling  with  mud  dried  above  Sindhdi  and  shoaled 
at  Lakh  pat,  and  the  old  rice-fields,  unable  to  grow  even  grass,  were 
included  in  the  waste  lands  of  the  Ran.  For  the  next  sixteen  years 
(1803-1818)  except  when  flooded  during  the  windy  and  rainy 
seasons.  May -October,  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  part  of  the  Ran 
through  which  it  flowed,  remained  dry.  The  1819  earthquake  made 
a  great  change.  At  Lakbp&t,  where  it  used  to  be  fordable,  the  river¬ 
bed  became  eighteen  feet  deep.  Near  Sindbu,  about  sixteen  miles 
further  up,  from  two  to  six  miles  of  the  bed  were  raised,  and  again 
beyond  Sindhu  the  level  of  the  Ran  fell,  forming  a  basin  about  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  behind  the  basin  right  across  the  bed  of  the  river  rose 
the  Allah  Band  or  God's  dam.  At  the  same  time  a  great  wave 
rushed  up  the  river  and  filled  the  basin  with  salt  water.  For  eight 
years  the  channel  of  the  river  was  closed  and  except  during  the 
season  of  floods  its  bed  was  nearly  dry.  In  1826  the  upper  Indus 
burst  its  banks,  overspread  the  desert,  and  clearing  every  dam 
before  it,  burst  through  the  Allah  Band,  filled  the  Sindhdi  lak£ 
with  fresh  water  and,  sweeping  the  silt,  so  cleared  the  Kori  bed  that 
boats  of  100  tons  could  pass  from  the  sea  to  Lakhpat*  For  three 
years  the  Kori  continued  to  come  down  in  so  large  a  stream  that  if 
was  open  for  trading  as  far  as  Arairkofc.  Meanwhile  the  Sindhians 
were  rebuilding  their  dams,  and  in  1834  the  stream  was  almas' 
stopped.  In  1838,  except  during  the  mins  the  channel  was  dry 
For  the  next  thirty-six  years  (1839-1874)  silt  kept  gathering  in  th> 
bed  of  the  river  below  the  Allah  Band.  In  1856  there  was  wate 
enough  for  boats  from  Bindhdi  to  the  river  mouth,  and  in  1868 
boat  could  not  pass  further  up  than  Lakhpat.  In  1874  there  t 
another  Hood  on  the  Indus,  a  large  body  of  water  ran  through  1 
Allah  Band  and  filled  the  Sindhdi  lake.1 


the  Indus  waters  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  branch.  Mem.  GeoL  Stir.  IX. 
Though  other  changes  are  referred  to  (vide  St.  M.  159-160)  the  chief  would  seer 
have  been  during  the  1 1 th  or  12th  century  and  was  the  caose  of  the  destruction 
the  great  ctfcy  Alor  and  *  1000  towns.*  This  from  an  inscription  (Jour.  Bom.  As. 
I.  204)  must  have  been  later  than  953  (341  H.)  and  must  have  been  some  considei 
time  before  the  end  of  the  1 3th  century  as  before  its  overthrow  by  AlA-ud-dm  K 
(about  1300)  the  Snmra  dynasty  had  for  long  it*  bead  quarters  at  Muhammad 
According  to  the  local  story  Alor  was  mined  by  a  merchant  who  had  been  dtifrai 
by  its  ruler  and  who  in  revenge  raised  a  great  dam  and  changed  the  course  o 
Indus.  Tarikh'i-Tdhiri  in  Elliot,  L  256258* 

1  In  January  1875  at  the  AU&h  Band  the  channel  was  70  to  SO  feet  across, 
speed  per  second  2|  to  44  feet*  and  the  discharge  from  1200  to  1500  cubic  feet. 
Sinilhdi  lake  was  a  wtreteli  of  clear  blue  water  broken  only  by  the  ruined  tow 
theSuidhdi  fort.  Major  Smith,  R.E.,  quoted  by  CoL  Barton/ 
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Except  what  is  found  by  digging  in  river-bed  eunds,  the  water  of 
Catch  streams  is  unfit  to  dr  ink*  and  during1  the  hot  season  is  too 
salt  even  for  cattle.  In  rocks  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface, 
water  is  readily  found,  and  many  wells  from  fifteen  to  forty* five  feet 
deep  yield  excellent  supplies,  and  in  one  or  two  spots  it  is  found 
almost  close  to  the  surface.  Irrigation  by  the  Persian  wheel  is 
unknown,  but  by  the  double -mouthed  leather  bag  it  is  practised  over 
a  large  area.  The  porous  upper  soil  is  against  the  storage  of  water 
in  ponds  and  reservoirs.  Ponds  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are  of 
no  great  size,  and  for  one  that  holds  water  during  the  whole  year, 
twenty  run  dry  in  six  months- 

Except  the  special  depression  at  Sindhdi  in  the  west  of  the  Han, 
the  only  lake  of  any  size  is  in  the  east  of  the  Charvnr  range-  This, 
a  round  valley  called  the  Saror  lake  about  2§  miles  broad,  with  a  dam 
thrown  across  its  narrow  eastern  outlet,  is  flooded  during  the  rains.1 

Of  the  lake  at  Sindhdi  in  the  west  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch  the  chief 
details  have  been  given  io  the  account  of  the  Kori  river*  To  the 
north-west  of  Cutch  at  the  time  of  Alexander  (325  b*c.)  there 
was  a  great  fresh -water  sea,  and  this,  though  perhaps  an  e  starry 
rather  than  a  lake,  continued  till  about  1300  years  later  the 
Indus  left  its  old  eastern  channel  *  and  the  chief  part  of  its  waters 
passed  to  the  western  mouths.  In  1819  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake 
over  a  largo  tract  north-west  of  Lakhpat  the  land  sank  and 
became  covered  with  water.  At  first  the  lake  was  salt,  but  in  1820, 
the  mound  that,  in  1819,  had  formed  on  its  north  bank,  was  pierced 
by  the  flood  waters  of  the  Kori,  and  the  Sindhdi  became  a  fresli 
water  lake.  Next  year  (March  1827)  it  was  a  vast  fresh -water  lake 
reaching  the  horizon  on  all  sides  with  the  Sindhdi  tower  standing 
out  like  a  rock.  In  August  1827  the  lake  was  two  feet  deeper  but 
entirely  salt,  the  fresli  stream  much  smaller  in  volume,  the  south¬ 
west  winds  having  blown  the  sea  water  in  on  the  fresh.  In  1834  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  Kori  river  the  lagoon  became  much  like  what  it 
was  before  the  1826  flood.  In  1838  it  was  smaller  and  shallower,  part 
of  it  dry.  In  1844  the  earthquake  is  said  to  have  made  it  a  salt  marsh 
from  one  to  four  feet  deep.  It  would  seem  to  have  kept  in  this 
state,  slowly  silting  up,  till  in  1869  in  the  fair  season  but  little 
water  remained  after  the  rest  of  the  Kan  was  dry*  There  were  miles 
of  raud  and  the  shape  of  the  hollow  could  still  be  traced.  Iu  1874, 
as  in  1826*  the  Kori  river  sent  a  large  volume  of  water  through  t  he 
opening  in  the  Allah  Band,  and  in  May  1875  the  whole  low  land 
from  the  All&h  Band  to  Sindhdi  was  again  an  expanse  of  clear  blue 
water  broken  only  by  the  ruined  tower  of  the  Sindhdi  fort.3 

Encircling  Cutch  on  the  north  and  east  is  the  Ran,  irina  or  c  the 
waste,*  a.  salt  desert  supposed  to  cover  about  901)0  square  miles,  and 
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I  Mem.  OeoL  Snr.  IX-  177. 

*  In  the  BhfujTKit  Purd ?rt  a  great  lake  called  N.4rdyan  Saras  is  mentioned  as 
visited  only  by  devotees  and  Siddhas.  This  is  still  a  place  of  pilgrimage*  but  the 
great  lake  has  disappeared,  V.  dc  St,  Martin,  179. 

3  Major  Smith,  fLE.,  quoted  by  Col.  Barton- 
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believed  to  be  the  dry  bed  of  an  arm  of  the  stu.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  great  Han  to  the  north,  about  1 1>0  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  eighty  from  north  to  south,  stretching  over  not  less  than 
7000  square  miles;  and  the  little  Kan  to  the  east  about  1000  miles 
in  extent,  about  eighty  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and  from  ten 
to  forty  broad  from  north  to  south. 

In  appearance  and  general  character  the  two  parts  of  the  Rau 
differ  little.  Except  the  four  hilly  islands  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  great  Ban  and  nlots  of  raised  land,  some  of  them  of  considerable 


size,  the  wh 
strong  south 
depth  of  from 
sea  water  drB 
or  beyond  the 
Li  uni  and  Bant 
yearly  flooding 
does  not  becc 
leave  a  hard  1 
the  season  we» 
and  blistered 
dazzling  whitei 
by  an  almost  Ct 
water  founds  ai 
sign  of  growth. 


April  to  October  the  season  of 
tl  rain,  frequently  flooded  to  the 
Most  of  this  water  is  salt,  either 
m th- west  winds  np  the  Kori  river 
if  Outch,  or  land  water  from  th< 
local  streams.*  In  spite  of  thi 
-d,  except  in  a  few  isolated  spots 
The  flood  waters,  as  they  dry 
with  stone,  shingle,  and  salt.  A 
grows  greater,  the  ground,  bake 
»  over  largo  tracts  of  salt  wit 
\  and  quivering,  mocks  all  distant: 
uly  on  some  raised  rocky  lands 
is  there  brushwood,  grass,  or  ar 
j^xcfcqrLf  el  liuiujw  bird  or  herd  of  wild  asses,  a  strs 


Bed. 


antelope,  or  an  occasional  camel  caravan,  no  sign  of  life  breaks  fcl 

weary  loneliness. 

The  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Ran  are  low-lying  and  swampy  ; 
the  north-west  for  about  fifty  miles  stretches  the  level  ridge  of 
Allah  Band  ;  along  the  north  are  rows  of  sea-coast-like  sandhi’ 
and  on  the  north-east  the  high  cones  of  the  Kalingar  hills.  On 
east  the  shores  are  low,  and  along  the  south,  beyond  the  row  of 
steep  islands,  the  north  coast  of  Cutch  is  at  first  fringed  wi 
narrow  belt  of  low  alluvial  land,  then  stretches  into  the  long 
Banni  peninsula,  and  lastly  from  near  Nara  runs  west  in  a  rcr 
capes,  cliffs,  and  promontories.  Where  the  edge  is  not  rockj 
Ran  stretches  inland  as  the  sea  stretches  along  a  low-lying  c 
fringed  sometimes  by  a  belt  of  grass -yielding  land,  and  in  < 
places  passing  up  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers.  The  margin  of 
small  Ran  is  low  throughout,  rich  and  wet  on  the  sout 
Kathiawar  side,  dry  and  rocky  on  the  north  or  Vagad  side. 

The  level  bed  of  the  Ran  is,  in  most  places,  so  little  lower 
the  land  near  it  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  where  the 


i  The  Han  in  the  east  is  much  affected  by  the  Bands’  floods.  From  Abu 
drainage  line,  the  Bands  brings  down  great  quantities  of  water  coveringp^^  t i d 3 f  COfTI 
a  breadth  of  eight  miles  witli  from  six  to  eight  feet  of  fresh  water.  The  wa 
fresh,  because  of  the  strong  south-west  winds  that  force  them  hack.  Bctwee 
and  Fungi i  the  small  belt  of  the  river  is  often  deepened  four  or  five  feet  ai 
the  bed  of  a  river.  Sir  A.  Burnes.  MS.  18*28. 

-  The  Thar,  <»r  little  desert,  along  the  north  edge  of  the  Han  is  a  suci 
such  sandhills  or  dunes  as  fringe  the  sea-coast.  Their  only  peculiarity  is  a  ? 
of  little  basins  of  salt  water  in  the  hollows  between  them,  and  in  place; 
hushes.  Mem.  (icol.  Sur.  IX.  28. 
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land  ends  and  the  Ran  begins,  and  it  is  so  near  the  sea  level  that 
aneroid  barometers  fail  to  show  any  difference.  Almost  perfectly 
flat,  its  surface  is  in  four  places  slightly  depressed,  in  the  Sindhdi 
basin  in  the  west  ;  along  the  north  ;  in  the  south  between  Pachharn 
and  Khadir  ;  and  in  the  south-east  near  Adesar.  The  surface  and 
sub-soil  are  regular  layers  of  sand  and  clay  with  a  largo  mixture 
of  salt,  which  by  drawing  moisture  from  the  air,  in  some  places 
damps  the  surface.  In  the  Sindhdi  basin  in  the  west  when,  as  in 
1 82b  and  1874,  a  flood  comes  down  the  Kori  river,  the  Ran  is  all  the 
year  round  covered  with  water.  At  other  times  it  is  flooded  only 
during  the  seasou  of  strong  south  winds  and  rain.  For  about  five 
months  in  the  year  (November- March)  the  whole  is,  except  a  few 
patches,  dry,  the  parts  where  water  has  lain  longest  being  deeply 
crusted  with  salt.  In  March  when  strong  westerly  winds  set  in, 
the  water  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch  is  heaped  up  and  rises  slowly  over  the 
Ran  until  in  Juno  rain  falls,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  west  is 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  deep  in  water.  Bcfcwoen  Khadir 
and  Pachharn  the  depth  is  seven  feet,,  and  between  Adesar  and 
Chornd  still  more.  Most  of  the  Ran  is  dry  by  the  end  of  November 
or  tho  middle  of  December,  the  lowlying  Adesar  strait  dries  in 
January,  and  some  parts  along  the  northern  shore  and  in  the  Sindhdi 
basin  remain  damp  throughout  the  year. 

Along  the  north  coast  of  Cutch  within  the  limits  of  the  Ran  are 
four  islands  beginning  from  the  east,  Chorad,  .Bela,  Khadir,  and 
Pachharn. 

Chorad,  in  the  narrows  between  Vagad  and  the  mainland,  at  the 
north  end  of  tho  Ran,  though  polit i cal  ty  part  of  the  Palanpur  Agency, 
belongs  to  CntcH  chiefs.  About  twenty  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  ten  from  east  to  west,  this  island  is  low  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
north  does  not  rise  more  than  150  feet.  There  is  a  belt  of  upper 
tertiaries  in  the  south,  then  a  stretch  of  alluvium,  and  then  sub- 
nuramulites  with  near  the  north  a  narrow  band  of  Jurassic  rock. 

About  four  miles  west  of  Chorad  lies  Bela,  stretching  north-east 
and  south-west,  about  twenty- five  miles  long  and  ten  broad.  Low 
towards  the  south,  it  rises  near  tho  north  into  a  chain  of  hills  called 
Nilva,  the  highest  point  of  which  Is  617  feet  above  the  Ran,  The 
rocks  are  sub-nummulitic  towards  the  south  and  Jurassic  in  the 
north.  In  the  Jurassic  beds  was  found  a  small  and  fragmentary 
palcro  xamiaJ  the  only  specimen  met  with  in  tho  east  of  Cutch. 

Five  miles  west  of  Bela  is  Khadir,  sloping  gradually  north  and 
ending  sharply  in  a  cliff.  Some  of  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side  are 
very  fine,  their  tops  from  350  to  40 0  feet  above  the  Xian.  They 
show  few  traces  of  having  ever  been  sea  coast  cliffs. 

About  twelve  miles  further  west  lies  Pachharn,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Ran,  about,  fifteen  miles  from  north  to  south  and  ten  from  east 
to  west.  It  is  from  east  to  west  crossed  by  two  chains  of  hills,  the 
black,1  kdt a s  range  on  the  north,  and  the  white,  g&ra ,  on  the  south. 
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1  The  local  stnr y  is  that  this  range  was  called  after  a  saint,  whose  face  was  black* 
ent.'d  by  the  malice  of  a  woman's  evil  eye.  8ir  A«  fiurnes.  My,  lb*7„ 
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In  the  black  range  is  PachhaovV  ir,  the  highest  point  in  Catch,  1437 
feet  above  the  Ran*  The  top  o£  the  Hill  commands  a  wide  view. 
To  the  north,  beyond  a  waste  of  salt  and  water,  the  P&rkar  hills ;  to 
the  south,  the  dark  surface  of  the  Banni  and  Catch  hills ;  a  salt  waste 
to  the  west  with  behind  it  a  dark  shadow,  perhaps  th©  Allah  Band. 
The  south  or  white  hills,  much  lower  and  narrower,  are  like  the 
black  range  steep  on  th©  north  side.  The  chief  rocks  in  the  black 
range  are,  at  the  foot,  a  fin©  whit©  and  light  fossil- bearing  flinty 
sandstone  with  bands  of  chalk  and  slightly  ferruginous  purple  sandy 
beds  with  occasional  masses  of  trap  ;  further  up  coarser  sandstone, 
weathered  yellow  or  brown,  with  porphyritic  dykes.  After  these 
are  purple  and  gray  shales  and  white  sandstone,  massive  gray  lime¬ 
stone  and  fine  sandstone  with  a  few  traces  of  fossils,  purple  and 
greenish  variegated  sandy  shales,  white  sandstone  again,  and  over 
all  a  set  of  gritty  orange  limestone  and  chalky  beds.  In  the  south 
rang©  are  coarse  or  fine  chalky  sandstones  with  red  loss U  -bearing 
layers,  flinty  and  shaly  olive  beds  and  hard  shelly  bands.  On  th© 
crest  and  south  sides  of  th©  hill  are  more  brown  and  purple  tints. 
Of  objects  of  interest  in  Pachham  are  about  1  £  miles  north-east  of 
Kaura  the  remains  of  a  fort  built  by  ItAo  Bakha  and  demolished  by 
Fateh  Muhammad  about  18U0.1 

Though  a  peninsula  and  not  an  island,  some  account  may  here  be 
given  of  th©  lowlying  tract,  known  as  the  Banni,  that  stretches  to  th© 
Booth -west  of  Pachh&m,  between  it  and  the  mainland.  Probably  a 
bank  or  bar  of  soil  brought  down  by  the  north-flowing  Catch  rivers, 
it  stretches  almost  parallel  to  the  coast  line  of  Cutch,  about  sixty- 
five  miles  long  and  from  ten  to  sixteen  broad.  Where  it  joins  the 
mainland,  the  Banni  is  so  low  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  Ban.  Further  out  it  rises  gently,  but,  except  one  narrow 
strip  in  the  west,  is  all  apt  to  be  covered  with  water  in  times  of  high 
flood.  The  whole  is  scantily  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  babul 
frees,  and  supports  large  herds  of  buffaloes  and  other  cattle,  for 
whose  use  some  wells  and  ponds  have  been  dug.  The  herdsmen  live 
in  clusters  of  bee-hive -shaped  grass  huts,  and  under  the  orders  of 
their  holy  men  use  no  sleeping  cots  and  light  no  lamps  after  dark. 

The  two  chief  routes  across  the  Ban  are  in  the  west  from  Nalia 
in  Cutch  to  Tuna  at  the  west  end  of  the  Banni,  and  from  there 
pretty  straight  north  to  R&vmaka  Bazar  near  All  Bondar  on  the 
Kori  river.  The  other  chief  route  is  further  east  from  Snmr&sar  in 
Cutch,  north  across  the  middle  of  the  Banni  along  th©  west  of 
Pachham  to  Balkari  in  Thar.  A  third  route  lies  from  the  island  of 
Bela  north  to  Nagar.  A  slight  depth  of  water  does  not  make  the 
Ban  impassable ;  on  th©  contrary,  camels  move  safer  through  water 
than  over  slippery  mud.  Without  a  good  guide  the  passage  is  at 


l  Sir  A.  Bumea.  MS.  1823.  A  low  parapet  wall  was  then  standing.  In  1827  Paehlistnt 
had  12  villages,  3  of  the  R&o'b.  7  of  the  Sanim&a  and  2  belonging  to  other  Mnmlmin 
tribes*  Those  villages  contained  717  houses  and  a  population  of  25S4  toulja.  For  fear 
of  plunderer®  the  hamlets  were  on  th«  hills,  the  huts  all  mat-roofed.  During  the 
rainy  Reason  flies  and  mosquitoes  were  so  troublesome  that  ail  who  could  afford  to 
go,  filed  to  Cutch.  Sir  A*  Bumcs,  MS,  1827, 
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all  times  dangerous,  travellers  being  sometimes  lost  even  in  the 
dry  season.  In  the  hot  season,  from  the  overpowering  heat,  and  in 
the  cold  weather  to  avoid  the  blinding  salt  glare,  the  passage  ia 
generally  made  at  night.  The  travellers,  guided  either  by  beacons 
or  by  the  stars,  generally  spend  from  the  evening  to  the  morning  in 
crossing, 1 

Salt,  the  only  product  of  the  Ran,  brought  partly  by  sea  water 
and  partly  from  the  brackish  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  crusts  the 
surface  generally  from  one  to  three  inches  deep.  Except  when 
artificially  prepared  as  at  Patri,  it  is  bitter  in  taste  and  little  used. 

The  Ran  is  almost  certainly  the  raised  bed  of  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
the  result,  only  less  complete,  of  the  forces  that  raised  the  coast 
plains  of  western  India  and  Eind,  These  plains  are  believed  to 
have  been  raised  pretty  evenly  throughout,  and  then  to  have  received 
the  deposits  of  the  rivers  that  passed  through  them  to  the  sea. 
In  Catch  the  raising  of  the  land  seems  to  have  been  less  uniform. 
Along  its  outer  edge  the  land  was  raised  into  ranges  of  hills,  and 
inside  of  the  hills  was  left  a  large  hollow  almost  an  inland  sea. 
The  materials  washed  down  by  the  rivers  gradually  filled  tho 
passage  between  this  sea  and  the  ocean.  Since  then  silt  has  gone  on 
gathering,  and  will  continue  to  gather  till  the  rivers  that  bring  it 
down  find  their  way  to  the  sea  through  an  alluvial  plain.  Though 
for  more  than  2000  years  known  as  iriya  or  *  a  salt  marsh*  *  the 
waste,*  within  that  time  many  changes  have  occurred,  and  great 

Eart  of  the  Ran  seems  more  than  once  to  have  sunk  and  been  flooded 
y  tho  sea,  Alexander  the  Great  (325  b.c.)  found  the  Ran  a 
great  lake3  f  at  the  time  of  the  Periplus  (80  a.d.)  though  shoal 
and  very  hard  of  access  tho  Ran  .seems  to  have  been  fit  for 
navigation^  j  and  it  seems  probable  that  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  after,  great  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  crossed 
the  Ran  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  north  edge  of  the  Ran  is 
fringed  with  a  row  of  sand  hills,  such  as  in  many  places  line  tho 
eea  coast,  and  along  that  coast  further  to  the  west  Vegaugad, 
whose  brick  ruins  may  still  be  seen,  and  further  east  Yingad, 
Balidri,  and  Vir^van  were  seaports.  In  the  east  the  islands  off  the 
north  coast  of  Cutch  are  said  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  sea 
called  Kilu.  At  that  time  Chh&ri  and  Nirona  on  tho  edge  of  the 
Ran  between  Lakhpafc  and  the  Banni  ;  Bhitaro  on  the  west  of  the 
Banni  ;  and  Dorat,  Dohi,  and  Phangyado  in  the  island  of  Pachham 
were  harbours.  In  support  of  these  local  stories  there  are,  on  tho 
north  shore  of  Pachham  about  twenty  feet  above  the  present  Ran 
level,  traces  of  an  old  sea  in  a  patch  of  concrete  full  of  marine  shells, 
and  near  Ph&ngvado  in  Pachham  pieces  of  iron  and  ship  nails  were 
thrown  up  by  the  1819  earthquake.  The  date  when  the  Ran  was  last 
navigable  cannot  be  fixed.  The  stories  point  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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1  Mem.  Ocol.  Stir,  IX,  17.  19,  and  Captain  Trotter,  1872; 

*  Abundance  of  very  large  sea-fUh  were  found  fn  it.  Alexander  took  two  voyages 
down  tho  Indus  to  the  lake,  end  during  the  second  visit  be  ordered  a  hares  to  he 
made  with  other  places  for  the  safety  of  ships.  Hooke's  Arrian,  MS* 

3  McCrindle’s  Periplus,  III.  According  to  Vincent  (IL  392}  the  B  an  was  unexplored. 
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fourteenth  century.  But  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case,  as  it 
was  about  the  middle  of  that  century  (1360)  that  Firox  Shah's  army 
all  but  perished  in  the  salt  waste  uf  the  Kune  hi  Ran  or  Han  of  Catch.1 
The  south-east  of  the  Ran,  the  part  known  as  the  Little  Ran,  has 
much  later  passed  through  considerable  changes.  In  a  creek  near 
Vavauiiion  the  south  coast  was,  about  1 756,  found  fifteen  feet  deep  in 
mud  an  old  boat  without  any  iron  and  bound  with,  coir  string,  much 
larger  than  any  now  used  in  the  gulf  of  Gulch.  The  village  of  Khor, 
further  east  on  the  same  shore,  was  said  to  have  been  a  seaport  town 
in  1705,  and  pierced  stone  anchors  were  found  on  the  shore  of  the 
Ran.  During  the  present  ceutury  several  changes  in  level  have 
taken  place*  In  1 815,  the  water  was  imperceptibly  draining  off.3  In 
I860  the  head  of  the  little  Ran  was  said  to  be  sinking,  and  an  inquiry 
was  made.  Of  two  officers  who  gave  opinions,  one.  Captain  Hebberfc, 
saw  no  reason  to  believe  the  Ran  was  being  depressed  ;  the  other. 
Major  Watson,  thought  that  it  was.®  Since  then  by  the  Ham  to! 
and  Mukti  creeks  the  sea  has  continued  to  encroach.  The  fact  is 
patent.  Colonel  Barton  wrote  in  1875,  that  year  by  year  the  sea  reaches 
further  eastward,  and  places,  a  few  years  ago  inland  villages,  are 
now  open  to  water  traffic.  The  cause  is  by  some  observers  traced 
to  the  formation  of  a  groyne  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay, 
which  by  making  the  sea  shallower  is  supposed  to  force  the  tidal 
wave  higher  np  the  land*  Others  hold  that  the  land  is  sinking,  but 
this  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  proved.4 

During  the  present  century  Gutch  has  suffered  much  from  earth¬ 
quakes,  The  most  disastrous,  severer  than  any  that  had  happened 
for  more  than  400  years,  began  on  the  16th  June  1819.  The  first 
shock  was  felt  at  about  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  evening,  and  lasted 
for  about  two  minutes.  “The  ground  could  he  seen  to  move,  it  was 
hard  to  keep  standing,  and  every  house  was  shaken  to  its  centre*" 
Within  four  hours  (11  f.m.)  three  slight  shocks  were  felt,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  earth  was  often  in  motion  with  gnats  of  wind,  and  a 
noise  as  of  the  rumbling  of  carriages.  This  noise  wont  on  during 
the  whole  night,  and  after  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  quarter 
to  ten,  a  sever©  shock,  lasting  about  fifty  seconds,  brought  down  a 
number  of  shattered  buildings.  For  six  weeks  there  wore  daily 
shocks,  and,  during  the  next  four  months,  they  were  felt  at 
intervals,  the  last  on  the  20th  November,  Little  has  been  recorded  as 
to  the  speed  and  course  p£  the  earthquake  wave.  The  shock  seems 
to  have  been  felt  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  of  Catch,  and  to 
have  travelled  north  about  fifty-three  miles  a  minute,  Gutch  seems 
to  have  been  the  centre  of  disturbance.  The  damage  caused  by  the 
earthquake  was  very  great.  At  Bhuj,  7000  houses  including  the 
Kao's  palace  ware  destroyed,  and  1150  persons  buried  in  the  ruins  ; 


1  TArikh-i-FiroE  STi&hi  in  Elliot,  TIT.  324.  Part  at  least  would  seem  to  have  been 
under  water  ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  all  wm  salt  water.  Bat  the  rest  wm  a 
desert  ;  u  where  no  bird  laid  an  egg*  or  dapped  its  wing*  where  no  tree  wan  to  be 
seen,  and  where  no  blade  of  grass  grew,0  325. 

*  Selection  Asiatic  Journal*  I.^XXVHL ,  1816*  1829*  35. 

S  Mem*  Goal  Sur.  IX.  11.  *  Col.  Barton,  1877. 
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hundreds  of  houses  in  Argilr,  Maindvi,  and  Lakhpat  were  hurled  to 
the  ground  ;  all  the  fortified  towns  were  injured,  and  Tern,  the  best 
fortress  in  Catch,  was  utterly  ruined.  During  the  first  and  severest 
shocks,  it  was  said  that  Dhinodhar  hill  sent  out  flames,  and  other 
hi  Sis  sent  out  clouds  of  dust.  But  these  stories  were  little  better 
than  hearsay,  and  the  examination  of  the  country  by  the  officers  of 
the  Geological  Survey  has  shown  that  neither  from  Dhinodhar  nor 
from  any  other  hill  could  fire  or  smoke  have  issued.  Other  accounts 
state,  and  these  may  well  enough  be  true,  that  water  was  forced 
from  below  ground,  filling  the  rivers  tip  to  their  banks.  Of  lasting 
changes,  the  fall  in  the  level  of  the  Ran  in  the  west  at  the  Sindhdi 
basin  ;  along  the  north  border  of  the  Ran  ;  and  in  the  east  near 
the  Fachham  island,  have  already  been  noticed.  But  the  most 
remarkable  change  was  across  the  bed  of  the  JTori  river,  along  about 
fifty  miles  of  country  the  raising,  as  at  least  it  seemed  from  the  south, 
of  an  earthen  bank  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  which,  as  made 
without  the  hand  of  man,  is  known  as  Allah  Band  or  God's  mound. 
According  to  most  of  the  early  observers,  this  mound  is  not 
perceptibly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  country.  Though  so  well 
marked  on  the  south,  there  was  so  little  slopo  to  the  north,  that  in  the 
flood  of  1820  the  Koti  river  kept  to  its  old  channel  cutting  through 
the  bank,1 

The  next  earthquake  recorded  is  a  series  of  shocks  in  1844, 
The  shocks  lasted  for  a  month  and  were  so  threatening,  that  while 
they  lasted,  the  people  of  Lakhpat  feared  to  sleep  in  their  houses* 
These  shocks  are  said  to  have  made  the  Allah  Band  broader,*  and  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  Sindhdi  hollow  to  have  raised  the  bed  of  the 
river,  so  that  instead  of  water  passing  over  it  at  every  tide  it  was 
dry  except  at  high  tide,  and  had  then  a  depth  of  only  eighteen  inches. 
In  the  next  year  (19th  June  1845)  a  third  shock  is  recorded3  which 
at  Lakhpat  threw  down  the  walla  of  the  fort,  and  caused  the  loss  of 
several  fives.  At  the  same  time  the  sea  rolled  up  the  Kori,  overflowing 
the  country  twenty  miles  to  the  west,  and  forty  miles  to  the 
north,  and  filling  the  Sindhdi  lake  with  from  one  to  four  feet  of 
water*  From  the  19th.  to  the  25th  of  June,  sixty-six  shocks  were 
counted  and  much  damage  done.  It  was  thought  that  the  laud  had 
sunk,  but  the  flooding  may  have  been  due  to  a  great  earthquake 
wave,4  Again  in  1864  there  was  an  earthquake.  But  the  shock  was 
slight,  chiefly  felt  in  VagatL 

Lying  along  the  north  parallel  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  Catch  is 
almost  beyond  the  rain -bringing  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
Its  rain  generally  comes  against  the  usual  winds  in  squalls  from  the 
north-north -west  round  by  north  and  east  to  south,5  The  supply  is 
never  largo  and  sometimes  fails  altogether.  The  average  annual 
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1  Mem.  Goal.  Stir.  IX.  41, 

*  The  date  of  these  shocks  u  not  accurately  fixed.  It  w as  perhaps  after  them  that 
(1844)  CoL  Baker  noticed  the  slope  on  the  north  of  the  Allah  Band  which  had  never 
before  been  reported. 

*  Mr,  Wynne  (Owl,  Sur.  IX,  38 }  aeema  to  think  that  this  and  the  1844  shock  are 
the  some. 

*  Mem.  GeoL  8ar.  IX.  30  S  Mem.  Geoi.  Sur.  IX.  6. 
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rainfall  at  Bhnj  for  the  thirty  years  ending  1878  is  returned  at 
fourteen  inches.  During  this  period  the  greatest  amount  registered 
in  any  one  year  was  forty  inches  in  1878,  and  the  least  ten  cents  in 
1848.1 

Prom  June  to  October  the  south-west  monsoon  winds  are  strongly 
felt,  the  weather  being  seldom  calm.  In  the  cold  months,  harsh 
east  and  north  winds  prevail,  followed  by  strong  south-westerly 
gales  and  steady  winds,  the  air  being  frequently  loaded  with  dust.* 
Along  the  sea  coast  throughout  the  year,  the  climate  is  agreeable,  and 
over  the  whole  province  for  nearly  nine  months  it  is  cool  and  healthy. 
But  in  April  and  May  burning  winds  and  dust  storms  make  life 
miserable,  and  during  October  and  part  of  November,  the  climate  is 
oppressive  and  sickly.  The  driest  seasons  have  been  found  the  most 
healthy  for  Europeans.  The  thermometer  readings  in  the  shade  in 
Bhuj  give  the  following  results 


Bhuj  Thermometer  Reading  1876-1878. 
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Thi  chief  minerals  of  Cutch  are  coal,  iron,  alum,  salt,  and 
building  stone*1 

The  coal  of  the  Jurassic  rocks,  though  never  found  in  any  large 
quantity  or  of  good  quality,  has,  for  some  time,  attracted  attention* 
The  largest  workings,  those  at  Tr&mb&l,  are  now  closed  by  the 
falling  in  of  th©  tunnel  that  led  into  the  mine.  According  to 
Mr*  Blanford,  in  the  Trdrab&l  seam  of  an  apparent  depth  of  one 
foot  four  inches,  eight  inches  were  good  coal.  Several  other  seams 
have  been  found,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sisagad  in  central 
Cutch ;  but  all  yet  reached  are  too  thin  to  repay  the  cost  of  working. 
Carbonaceous  shale  with  coaly  layers  occurs  in  the  river  north  of 
Sisagad ;  and  a  coaly  shale  of  which  a  two  feet  thick  seam  was 
visible,  was  found  in  a  stream  course  west  of  Guoeri,  near  Dakhpat. 
The  coal  occurred  in  thin  bright  layers  between  the  laminae  of  the 
shale,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  found  north  of  the  old 
workings  at  Tr&mbal,  and  perhaps  lying  on  nearly  the  same  horizon* 
None  of  these  coals  seem  to  bo  valuable.  Even  if  the  beds  were 
thick,  the  intermixture  of  shale  would  b©  against  them,  while  that 
found  near  Sis4gad  was  so  brittle  that  it  fell  through  the  gratings 
of  th©  furnaces.  All  that  was  seen  in  the  district,  broke,  on  exposure, 
into  minute  fragments,  and  no  piece  of  even  an  inch  square 
could  be  taken  from  the  beds.  The  most  clearly  seen  sections 
showed  rapid  thinning  out  of  the  coaly  portions,  so  that  the 
existence  of  large  workable  deposits  seems  doubtful,  if  not 
impossible.  A  few  thin  carbonaceous  layers  of  shale  have  also  been 
found  in  the  tertiary  beds,  but  non©  of  them  are  at  all  promising. 

Iron  was  formerly  smelted  j  but  at  present  the  cheapness  of  foreign 
iron  keeps  the  Cutch  mines  an worked.  It  is  found  in  th©  hsomatitic 
lafcerite  of  the  sub-nummnlitic  group,  and  in  Borne  ferruginous 
deposits  near  Bhachau.  Th©  manufacture  was  chiefly  carried  on 
near  Bhachau,  Lunva,  and  Dudhai  in  the  east  of  th©  central  plain, 
at  Madh  in  the  west  of  the  province,  near  Vitroi  m  Ydgad,  and  at 
Kaura  in  Pachham  island.® 

During  certain  months  of  th©  year  much  alum  is  made  at  Madh. 
The  works,  reported  to  have  been  carried  on  for  the  last  two  or 
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*  The  account  of  minerals  ia  compiled  from  Mem.  GeoL  Sur.  IX  86-04.  supple¬ 
mented  by  Mr.  A.  if.  Pearson's  report  of  24th  December  1878  *  On  the  Manufacture  of 
Catch  A  lata, ' 

i  The  Kaura  iron  yielded  3i  cwfca.  (10  man*)  from  IS  cwte.  (45  run  it#}  of  ore.  It 
bad  for  some  years  before  182?  ceased  to  be  worked.  Sir  A.  Bmoei,  MS,  1827. 
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three  centuries,  have  left  the  surface  roughened  by  bills  and  heaps 
anti  seamed  by  cracks  and  hollows.  The  material  used  is  a  pyritons 
dark-gray  or  black  shale,  closely  associated  with  a  soft  aluminous 
pseudo -breccia  of  the  sub-nuramulitic  group.  This  appears  to  overlie 
or  enclose  the  shale,  or  to  have  invaded  it,  as,  in  some  parts  of  the 
works,  fragments  of  the  shale  form  a  coarse  angular  breccia  with  tho 
aluminous  rock  as  a  matrix.  The  native  burrowings  give  a  poor 
chance  of  studying  the  relations  of  the  rocks  ;  the  air  in  them  is  so 
bad  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  light,  and  much  of  the  ground  may 
have  been  disturbed  by  f  old  men9s  *  workings,  which*  according  to 
Colonel  Grant,  fall  in  every  year.  Each  work  is  entered  by  a  narrow 
passage,  the  sides  cut  vertically  and  the  Boor  sloping*  About 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface  the  open-air  passage  stops,  and  an 
underground  gallery  about  six  feet  high  and  from  three  to  four 
wide  slopes  down  to  the  alum  bed,  through  which,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  watert  no  passage  has  ever  been  driven.  Prom 
this  results  a  total  want  of  fresh  air,  and  the  heat,  though  only  86% 
is  unbearable* 

The  alum  earth  is  dug  out  and  exposed  for  months  in  heaps,  a 
slow  combustion  or  weathering  going  on  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  pyrites.  It  is  then  spread  in  squares  like  salt  pans  and 
sprinkled  with  water.  After  about  twelve  days  it  consolidates  into 
efflorescing  and  matnillated  crystalline  plates  or  crusts  of  sulphate 
of  alumina,  called  alum  seed,  phatakdi  ha  hij  or  tun\  These  plates 
are  in  large  iron  puns  luted  inside  with  lime,  boiled  in  water  mixed 
with  salt  potash  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  of  the  sulphate  of 
alumina  to  six  of  the  salt  potash.  Before  the  salt  potash  has  time 
to  dissolve,  the  fluid  is  ladled  into  small  earthen  vessels,  somewhat 
the  shape  of  flower  pots,  and  crystallization  takes  place  in  less  than 
two  days.  These  crystals  are  again  boiled  one  or  more  times  to 
concentrate  the  solution,  which  is  finally  ladled  into  large  thin 
bladder-shaped  earthen  jars,  mailed* ,  with  small  mouths,  sunk  in  the 
ground  to  prevent  their  breaking.  After  four  days  the  jars  are  dug 
out  and  broken,  aud  the  alum  in  each  jar  having  formed  into  one 
solid  crystal  is  removed  to  a  storehouse,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
built  up  until  a  favourable  market  can  be  obtained.  In  1867  the 
yearly  outturn  was  estimated  at  about  294  tons  (8250  mans).  After 
1867  partly  from  the  increased  competition  of  Chinese  and  English 
alum,  partly  because  the  Cutch  alum  was  said  to  tinge  cloth,  and 
partly  because  the  working  of  the  mines  was  a  mismanaged  monopoly, 
the  ciemand  for  Cutch  alum  almost  entirely  ceased.  In  1878  an 
examination  by  the  Bombay  chemical  analyser  showed  that  Cutch 
alum  was  better  than  either  the  English  or  the  Chinese  varieties* 
containing  only  thirteen  per  cent  of  impurities  and  yielding  to 
analysis  I0+73  per  cent  of  alumina,  or  only  0*12  per  cent  less  than  the 
theoretic  quantity.1  In  the  hope  that  with  better  management  the 
demand  for  Cutch  alum  may  be  restored,  the  state  has  discontinued 
the  monopoly  of  the  mines  and  begun  to  sell  the  alum  on  its  own 

1  Mr.  Pearson  calculates  that  for  every  BGO  pounds  (14  of  alum,  there  are 

required  of  material  4000  pounds  of  alum  earth,  300  pounds  of  sal t- potash*  and  240 
pounds  of  fuel ;  and  of  labour  live  men  for  4$  days  at  about  Is,  (2  keris)  each  a  day. 
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account.  It  is  also  Loped  that  before  long  a  better  system  of  working 
the  mines  may  be  introduced.1 

The  alkaline  salt,  largely  composed  of  potash*  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum,  is  made  in  various  places  all  over  Outch* 
Village  refuse  ia  gathered  and  burned,  placed  over  rude  filters  formed 
of  bushes*  and  treated  with  water.  The  fluid  that  runs  through 
is  collected  and  boiled  down,  and  the  impure  salt  that  remains 
is*  under  the  name  of  surokhdr,  sent  to  the  alum  works  at  M&db. 

Some  friable  brown  shale  in  the  sub-nummulifcic  and  next 
succeeding  beds,  contains  small  resinous  and  black  bituminous  lumps* 
which  are  burned  in  the  native  temples  as  incense.  At  Madh  where 
it  is  found  it  is  called  spirit-food*  t>hut-k}td?na.  It  also  occurs  at 
Jaler&i  and  near  Lakhpat. 

In  Cntch  salt  is  abundant.  Nearly  all  the  rocks  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts*  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  stream  of  fresh  water  is,  except  in  the  stratified  trap 
area*  rarely  found.  Many  of  the  river  pools  were  observed  to  be 
lined  with  an  incrustation  of  salt.  On  the  Han*  salt  is  collected  in 
places,  but  does  not  form  an  article  of  export*  although  it  might  be 
obtained  in  enormous  quantities. 

Lime  is  made  from  the  sub -recent  concrete  or  calcareous  tufa* 
widely  but  irregularly  distributed  over  the  country. 

Large  quantities  of  gypsum  occur  in  shales  belonging  to  the 
jumssic*  sub-nummolitic*  and  tertiary  groups  ;  tbe  most  highly 
gypsiferous  being  those  of  the  sub-nummulitlc  band.  The  mineral 
is  generally  translucent ;  and  clean  blocks  up  to  several  inches  by 
two  or  three,  may  be  found  weathered  out  on  tbe  surface  of  the 
ground.  Although  much  of  it  -might  be  obtained,  without  greater 
trouble  than  picking  tip  the  pieces,  it  does  not  appear  to  bo  utilised 
except  to  a  slight  extent  by  goldsmiths,  who  are  said  to  use  it  in 
a  powdered  state  for  polishing  their  wares.  Among  other  places  it 
occurs  near  a  small  outlying  patch  of  tertiary  rocks  on  the  Ran  east 
of  Adesar*  near  Chi  trod,  between  Adhoi  and  Badargad,  in  Vagad* 
in  the  western  part  of  the  district  about  two  miles  south-west  of 
Madh,  also  oast  and  north-east  of  Umarsar,  and  nearer  Lakh  pat. 

Some  of  the  decomposed  red  highly  ferruginous  beds  of  the  sub- 
nummulitio  series  near  Lakh  pat  are  quarried,  and  the  mass  exported 
to  form  a  colouring  material  or  dye.  The  pale  whitish  shales  of  the 
Jurassic  rocks  are  very  generally  used  to  make  a  kind  of  white-wash 
for  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  natives.  And  the  unctuous  green 
and  white  aluminous  rocks  of  the  sn b -na m mul i tic  band  are  used  as 
soap*  having,  it  is  being  belie ved*partic alar !y  cooling  properties.  Some 
similar  rock,  occurring  as  a  pocket,  enveloping  a  mass  of  sandstone 
in  an  intrusion  of  ordinary  doleritic  trap  near  the  village  of  Ratadxa* 
is  quarried  for  sale  in  Bhuj.  Some  of  the  soft  white  aluminous 
beds  of  tho  eub-nummulitio  band  are  roughly  mined,  on  the  west 

1  Detailed  proposals  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pearson,  an d  by  October  1879  tbe 
Council  hope  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  person  competent  to  superintend  the  sinking 


of  the  shaft*  the  formation  of  the  galleries*  and  tlxe  erection  of  sheds  at  Madh. 
Admluiat ratio n  Mcporl  for  1878-79,  8. 
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aide  of  the  R&bua  hill  m  the  Garda  country,  the  material  being 
exported  at  Koteshv&r, 

The  gilicious  Femiginoas  grits  with  quarts  grains  which  occur  both 
in  the  jurassic  and  sub-nummnlitic  groups,  and  a  very  similar  rock 
of  nearly  black  colour  in  the  tertiary  beds,  at  Kdnmori  hill,  furnish 
strong  tough  millstones.  These  are  also  obtained  from  the  ferruginous 
quartzite-like  grit  of  a  long  ramp  near  Chandia,  west  of  Anj&r. 

Building  stones  abound  in  Gufcch-  Trap  is  the  only  rock  that 
is  not  extensively  used.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  furnished  by 
the  lower  jurassics ;  and  other  much  prised  stonesare  quarried  from  the 
upper  tertiary  beds.  In  Pachham,  and  at  other  points  of  the  Ran 
Island  chain,  some  thin-bedded  red  or  yellow  calcareous  rook,  largely 
composed  of  broken  shells,  is  found.  This,  which  is  also  found  m 
other  parts  of  the  province,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  Dok&vana  marble,1  The  following  is  a  Eat  of  the  building 
atones  used  at  Bhuj  : — 

Cutch  Suitdtng  Stone*. 


X 

2. 

a 

4. 

fL 

6. 

7* 

a 

9. 

ia 

n, 

12. 

13, 

14, 

15, 

le. 

17* 

IS. 


N«r»e. 


Where  found. 


Chttharia 

ATdbhoino 

AfiVufn... 

Ditto  ... 

Ditto  ... 

Khdvtio 

Babb*  ... 

Kdro  Bhdto 


Four  miles  north  of  Rhuj,,.. 

At  Ndbhoi  or  N  Am  ba  i,  twenty 
miles  south -west  of  Bhuj. 

At  BAvka,  eight  miles  W.N,W*of! 

Bh&j.^ 

MAndvi  Road  Bridge,  mix  miles 
from  Bhuj. 

KArigar,  KAtrol  range,  south  of 
MAdApur,  four  miles  from  Bhuj. 

And»v  near  KhAvda,  forty -two 
miles  north  of  Bhuj. 

H abba  or  Habb&i  hills  between 
Kota  and  LodiiL 

Rear  BAvka  ...  ...  . 


Vingadidno 
V dr druo 


VingndiA,  eighteen  miles  south* 
west  of  Bhuj. 

VArAr  hill,  west  by  north  of  Bhuj  .*  * 


Dagdl&no 

Ddntdno 


Dag  Ala.  twenty  miles  east  of  Bhuj 
between  DhAnetl  end  KauiAbAi. 
Near  Farad e  ground.  Bhuj  earn p... 


Ktito  Potthar^. 
Bdti  Khdn 
Kdlo  Bhtikra  ... 


Eattia  or  Rattria,  three  miles  west 
of  Bhuj. 

KAra  Nadi  near  Radar,  six  miles 
north -east  of  Bhuj* 

Bhuj  ... 


Mitho  Bhukro... 

Lankina 

Devtio  ... 


Near  south-west  of  Residency, 
Bhuj, 

Lanki  bills  near  Sed At 
At  Devlia,  six  miles  south  of  AnjAr* 


ChiiMkr. 


Lower  jura  ;  sandstone. 

Fine  gray  grit , 

Subjacent  concrete  sand* 
stone,  good  for  lime* 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Lower  jura  ;  Limestone, 


Lower  jura  5  dark  gray  lima- 
stone* 

Red  sandstone  ;  quarry  ex¬ 
hausted* 

Lower  jura ;  brown  sand* 
stone 

Lower  jura  ;  pale  red  sand¬ 
stone. 

Upper  jura;  fine  sandstone* 
slightly  calcareous. 

Upper  jura;  coarse  alii  cions 
sandstone 

Upper  jura ;  ferruginous 
sandstone. 

Transition  jura  ;  fine  red 


sandstone. 
Upper  jun 


a  ;  soft  sandstone. 


Do.  do,  not  saline. 


Upper  jura ;  red  sandstone. 

At  the  junction  of  upper 
tertiary  and  trap,  striated 
white  marble  found  in 
layers  not  more  than  three 
inches  thick. 


X  This  stone  was  used  by  the  Moghal  Emperors  in  Mosaic  work.  Burner's 
Bokhara.  111.  326. 


om 
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Catch  is  a  bare  country  with  no  forests  and  few  trees-  The 
common  lim ,  Melia  azadirachta,  pipal,  Ficus  religiosa,  and  babul. 
Acacia  arabica,  occasionally  grow  near  villages.  The  tamarind, 
dmliM  Tamarind  us  indica,  and  the  banian,  vadf  Ficus  indica,  are  more 
rare.  Soma  mangoes  are  cultivated  and,  at  a  few  places  on  the 
coast,  the  cocoanat,  n&liari.  Cocos  nucifera*  is  reared  with  great 
labour*  The  wild  date,  khdrakiy a,  Phoenix  aylvestris,  in  many 
parts  very  common,  yields  a  fruit  far  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia,  but 
better  than  that  of  the  ordinary  Indian  wild  date*  It  is  an  old 
Catch  custom  to  impregnate  the  female  date  by  scattering  upon  it 
the  powder  of  the  male  flower.1 

Of  the  plants  of  Cutch,  Colonel  C.  T.  Palin  has  contributed  the 
following  list 
Ranunculace®,  nil. 

Dilleinace®,  nil. 

Magnoliace® ,  nil  ;  Michelia  cbampaca,  occasionally  found  in  gardens 
and  temple  enclosures. 

Anonaoeie,  nil  ;  Anona  squamosa,  the  custard-apple,  is  found  in 
gardens,  but  is  not  much  grown;  Anona  reticulata,  ramphal, 
may  be  seen  in  a  garden  belonging  to  the  Rao  of  Dutch,  near 
the  town  of  Rhuj  ;  Guatteria  kragifoKa  is  rare,  and  found  only  in 
gardens. 

Menispermace®j  Tinospora  cordifolia,  and  Cocculus  villosus,  are  not 
common. 

Nymphae&ca®,  Nymphea  stellata,  found  in  ponds,  but  is  not  common  ; 
N.  lotus,  even  seldomer  seen* 

Capparide®,  Gynandropsia  pentaphylla,  abundant  in  waste  places 
in  the  rains  ;  Cleome  monophylla,  not  uncommon  in  the  rainy  and 
cold  seasons  ;  Polanisia  icosandra  ;  Niebhuria  oblongifolia,  and 
Cadaba  indica,  the  last  two  occasionally  seen  in  hedges.  Capparia 
horrida,  and  C.  sepiaria,  are  both  uncommon  ;  C.  aphylla  is 
very  common*  Arborescent  specimens  are  frequently  met  with. 
They  are  conspicuous  in  February  and  March,  when  the  bushes 
are  crowded  with  scarlet  blossoms. 

Folygale®*  Poly  gala  tri  flora  and  P.  elongata  may  be  found  on  sandy 
tilled  ground  in  the  rains  and  cold  season. 

Tamariscine®,  Tamarix  dioiea,  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers* 

Seauviaceffi,  Trlanthema  ciystailina  and  T,  obcordata  are  both  very 
common, 

Portnlacace®,  Portal  aca  oleracea  and  P.  qnadrifida  are  common 
in  the  rains  and  cold  weather.  P.  tuberosa  is  found  in  sandy 
places,  but  is  not  so  common  as  the  two  last. 

CaryopbyUace®,  Gliuus  lotoides,  found  in  dried-up  water  holes,  is  not 
common ;  Polycarpoea  corymbosa  is  common  in  the  cold  season 
in  sandy  soil. 
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l  Tnm,  Bom,  lit.  Soc.  H.  224.  Tbit  ii  done  also  in  Arabia. 
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Malvaceae,  Sida  hnmilis  and  S.  retnsa  are  both  very  common. 
Abutilon  indicum  and  A*  tomeutosura  et  mutton  m  { Hooker. 
F.B,A.)  are  both  common,  chiefly  in  the  rains  ami  cold  weather  ; 
A*  graveolens  ia  not  common  ;  Pavonia  glechomifolm,  is  pretty 
common  in  the  rains,  in  sheltered  spots,  nnder  the  shade  of  a 
hedge  or  bash ;  P.  zeylaoica  and  F*  odnmta  are  both  common 
in  the  rains  and  cold  weather;  Lagtmea  Jo  but  a ;  Hibi^cna 
micranthus;  H.  intermedins  is  not  uncommon  in  the  miny 
season ,  It  is  a  weak-stemmed  annual,  with  a  line  of  hairs 
along'  one  side  of  the  branches,  shifting  in  position  at  each 
joint ;  Thespesia  populnea,  Bhendy  tree,  is  sometimes  seen  in 
gardens  or  near  wells ;  Abelmosehus  esculent  ns,  bh&tuty9  ia 
commonly  grown  as  a  vegetable;  Gossypium  religiosum  is  not 
unfrecjuently  met  with,  planted  near  houses*  Two  or  three 
varieties  of  cotton  are  grown,  but  the  plants  do  not  thrive,  and 
the  crops  are  poor.  Probably  more  careful  Li  11a go  would  yield 
better  results. 

Sfcerculiacese,  nil. 

Byttneriaceffl,  Wal therm  indica,  is  not  common. 

Tiliaceae*  Gorchorus  acutangulus ;  C*  hum  ilia  is  common; 
Triumphcttai  ro  tun  difolia  and  T.  angulata  are  both  common  j 
Grewia  villosa  and  G,  popultfolin  arc  both  common. 

Olacaceae,  Balanites  mgyptiaca,  common* 

Aurantiace®,  nil ;  Bergera  kcenigii  and  Feronia  elephantnm,  wood* 
apple,  are  grown  in  gardens  ;  Citrus  decumana,  panbpt£~n&oa<i  ; 
C*  aurantium,  orange;  C.  limettn,  sweet  lime  ;  C.  bergaram, 
lime;  G.  medica,  citron,  are  grown  in  gardens. 

SapindacesB,  nil ;  Sapiodus  laurifolius,  in  His  Highness  the  R4oJa 
garden  at  Bhuj. 

Meliaceae,  Melia  indica,  niirmim  ;  Melia  aaedaraeh,  Persian  lilacs,  in 
gardens  occasionally. 

Ampelidese,  Cissus  carnosa,  not  common. 

Geraniaceae,  Monsonia  sonegalensis,  not  uncommon  in  the  miny  season. 
It  is  an  annual,  easily  known  by  its  long-beaked  fruit,  often 
longer  than  the  whole  plant. 

ZygophylleaB.  Tribulus  terrestris,  common  in  the  rains ;  Fsgonin 
arabica,  a  very  common  small  green  spiny  under-shrub* 

Cel&str&cesa*  Celastrus  m  on  tan  a,  grown  in  stony  bushy  tracts,  is  not 
common* 

Bh&mnace&r  Zizyphus  jujuba,  is  very  common  ;  Z*  nummularia ; 
Z*  oneoplia,  uncommon. 

Terebiuthaeeae,  Mangifera  indica  ;  Rhus  mysorensis,  found  on  stony 
dry  slopes,  is  not  common  ;  Bnlsamodendron  mukul,  generally 
a  stunted  bush  with  knotty  and  crooked  trunk  and  branches  ; 
bark  peeling  off  in  flakes,  exposing  a  green  surface  below.  It 
is  tolerably  common  on  rocky  ground. 

HfforingesBp  Moringa  pterygosperma,  planted  near  villages  in  tilled 
grounds,  is  not  common. 
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Leguminofiie,  Hey  land  ia  latebrosa  ;  C  rota]  aria  burtia^  shrub  easily 
known  by  its  close-set,  entangled,  twiggy  branches  j  it  is 
coram  on  in  sandy  places,  C.  juncea  ;  C.  retusa  ;  C.  rostra  ta  ; 
Xndigofera  linifolia  ;  and  I.  entxeaphyUa  are  common  in  the  rains 
and  cold  weather.  L  trifcliata  is  not  common.  I,  paucifoiia, 
shrubby  ;  apparently  flowers  more  or  less  the  year  through,  la 
common*  I.  tinctoria  and  I*  Mrsuta,  in  the  rain  and  cold 
weather  are  not  common.  Tephrosia  senticosa ;  T.  incana ; 
T.  purpurea  ;  are  common  in  the  rains  and  in  the  cold  weather 
in  sandy  places.  Sesb&aia  aculenta;  Zornia  angustifolia  ;  very 
common  in  the  rains;  Alysicarpus  longifoilus ;  A.  vaginalis  ; 
Alhagi  maurorum,  the  Camel  thorn,  not  common;  Clitoria 
tematea,  the  blue,  and  also  the  white  varieties,  are  common 
among  bushes  in  the  rains ;  Butea  frondoaa,  uncommon ; 
lihyncGsia  medicaginea,  common  in  hedges  in  the  rains  and 
cold  weather ;  Abrus  precatorius,  not  common  ;  Goilandina 
bonduo,  not  common ;  Cassia  sophora,  C.  torn,  and  U.  occidental  is, 
are  found  in  the  rainy  season,  but  are  not  common  ;  C*  senna, 
uncommon  ;  C,  pumila  very  common  in  the  rains  ;  Tamarindua 
indicus;  Bauhinia  racemosa,  not  common  ;  Prosopis  spicigera, 
very  common  as  a  small  tree ;  Dichrostachys  cinerea, 
uncommon ;  Mimosa  hamafca,  common  |  Vachellia  farnesiana ; 
Acacia  ebumea,  not  uncommon,  is  generally  a  small  shrub  ; 
A.  arabica,  habulM  very  common.  A,  catechu,  tolerably  common, 
in  bushy  tracts.  A.  leucophlaeu,  common.  A  small  tree,  easily 
known  by  its  paJo  yellow  flowers  in  large  terminal 
panicles;  Albizzia  lebbek,  j nYrur,  may  be  seen  in  gardens,  or 
occasionally  planted  near  wells.  The  following  also  may  be 
found  in  gardens  :  Sesbania  eegy ptiaca,  flowers  dark  purple 
with  yellow  spots;  also  the  variety  with  pore  yellow  flowers; 
Agati  grand i flora  j  Poinciana  pulcherrima,  gulmohr  \  P.  regia, 
royal  gulmohr $  a  small  tree ;  appears  to  thrive,  and  grows 
rapidly  ;  flowers  well  but  not  so  richly  as  in  Bombay ;  Medicago 
sativa,  Lucerne,  is  grown  as  food  for  horses,  and  thrives  well. 
Phased  us  vulgaris,  P,  tnnngo  and  aconitifolius,Dolichos  sinensis, 
Lablab  vulgaris,  are  generally  grown  in  gardens  and  fields 
in  the  rainy  season.  Cajanua  indicus,  iur,  ia  but  sparely 
grown. 

Myrtace®,  Syzygium  jarabolanum,  jamhul;  is  found  only  in 
gardens,  or  occasionally  planted  near  wells ;  Punica  granatum, 
pomegranate ;  Psidium  pyriferuin,  two  or  three  kinds  of  guava 
are  much  grown* 


Ehizophorace®*  Rhizophora  mucronata,  found  in  tidal  creeks* 

Lythrace®,  Botnla  verticillaris,  found  in  ponds  ;  A ra mania  octandra, 
in  wet  ground,  and  Lawsonia  alba,  viendij  tho  henna  plant,  is 
said  to  grow  wild  on  the  Charva  hOls. 

Halorage®,  MyriophyUum  tetraodum,  found  in  ponds. 

Cueurbitacese,  Zehneria  garcini,  with  a  small,  red,  hammer-shaped 
berry,  is  not  common  ;  zEchmandra  epigeea,  pretty  common  ; 
Mukia  scab  re  11a,  common  ;  Bryonia  laciniosa,  with  a  berry,  the 
B  236—4 
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size  of  a  cherry,  red  with  white  streaks,  is  not  common  ;  Cucumis 
trigonous,  and  C.  pubescens,  creeping  plants,  are  common  in 
the  rains  and  cold  season  ;  Coccinin  indica  with  white  flowers 
and  oblong  fruit  red  when  ripe,  is  very  common,  in  hedges  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  Cucumis  melo  and  C.  sativus,  are  grown  in 
gardens.  Also  Buffa  pentandra,  turai ;  Momordica  charantia, 
kdrela ;  Trichosanthes  anguina,  snake  gourd  ;  Lagennria 
vulgaris,  bottle  gourd  ;  Cucurbits  citrullus,  with  other  sorts  of 
melons  and  pumpkins,  are  much  grown. 

Cactese,  Opuntia  dillenii,  prickly-pear,  is  grown  as  a  hedge,  but  is 
not  common. 

Umbellifera,  nil  ;  Daucus  carota,  much  grown  as  a  field  crop  ; 

Coriandrum  sativum,  dhanict ,  is  also  grown. 

Rubiacesa,  Spermacoce  hispida,  a  weed,  is  not  common. 

Composite*  Vemonia  cinerea,  is  very  common  in  the  rains  and 
cold  weather ;  Ageratum  aquaticum,  common  by  the  sides  of 
water-courses  in  gardens  and  fields,  flowers  white  ;  Sphae  ran  thus  • 
mollis,  not  common,  found  in  damp  ground ;  Pluchea  indica,  not 
uncommon  in  hedges,  is  shrubby,  growing  to  a  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  or  even  more  ;  Liaggera  arida,  an  under-shrub,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  cold  weather  in  stony  ground,  or  in  the  sides 
of  water-courses;  Blumea  amplectens,  the  leaves  linear  or 
subspathulate,  acute  sessile  ;  above  subglabrous,  below  densely 
whitish,  ‘  hairy  corymb  somewhat  loose*;  capitula  oblong,  white  i 
Anaphalis  cutchica ;  Inula  cutchica,  leaves  fleshy,  wedge-shaped,  . 
apex  trifid,  flowers  yellow ;  Vicoa  indica ;  Pulicaria  angustifolia, 
common  in  the  cold  weather  in  sandy  soil.  Blainvillea  latifolia  ; 
Siegesbeckia  orientalis ;  Bidens  wallichii ;  Glossocordia 
boswellia  ;  Echinops  echinatus  ;  Tricholepis  procumbens  ; 
Microrhynchus  sarmentosus;  Brachyramphus  sonchifolius,  are 
all  common. 

Sapot&cesB,  Mimusops  hexandra,  in  gardens  only,  or  planted  near 
wells.  M.  elengi,  balchul ,  in  gardens,  occasionally. 

S&lvadoracese,  Salvadora  persica,  jpilu,  a  large  evergreen  shrub, 
or  generally  a  small  tree,  the  trunk  contorted,  with  drooping1 
branchlets  and  glaucous  bright  green  foliage  ;  the  berry  small, 
smooth,  red,  juicy,  tasting  like  cress,  pungent  and  bitter.  It  is 
very  common  ;  S.  oleoides,  generally  a  stunted,  rarely  a  large 
shrub,  is  easily  known  from  S.  persica  by  its  linear  lanceolate 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  white  and  the  berry  yellowish  when 
ripe.  It  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  last. 

Apocyn&ce®,  nil. 

Asclepiadese,  Periploca  aphylla,  generally  a  low  shrub  with 

numerous  ramous,  twiggy  branches  ;  leaves  few,  veryj-fmfj^f* qom 
thick,  *  broad  ovate',  or  nearly  orbicular  ;  flowers  dark  purple,  - 
sweet-scented ;  corolla  lobes  above  with  white,  rather  coarse 
hairs,  a  tuft  of  the  same  kind  of  hairs  at  the  back  of  the 
anthers  ;  all  parts  of  the  plant  full  of  a  milky  juice ;  common  in 
stony,  rocky  places.  The  long,  filiform,  somewhat  contorted 
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arista  of  the  starainal  corona  are  remarkable  ;  Calotropia 
procera,  generally  a  shrub,  but  frequently  a  small  tree,  is  very 
common  ;  Sarcosfcemma  brevistigma,  common  in  stony  places, 
usually  scan  dent  on  bushes  of  Euphorbia  ni  valla;  Pentatropis 
microphylla,  plentiful  in  the  rains  and  cold  season ;  Dmmia 
extensa,  very  common  ;  Leptadenia  jocqueinontianaj  a  broom-liko 
shrub,  leaves  few  narrow-linear,  branches  long  twiggy 
slender  very  tough  and  fibrous  ;  used  For  thatching  and  making 
ropes*  It  is  very  common* 

Oentiane®,  Hippion  oriental©,  is  common  in  the  cold  season* 

Bignoniaceae,  Tecoma  undulata,  is  not  common  ;  Millingtonia  horten- 
sis,  found  in  gardens  only. 

Sesame®,  Sesamum  indicant,  not  truly  wild  ;  Ped&lium  mnrox,  an 
herbaceous  annual ;  at  a  little  distance  when  in  flower  is  very 
like  the  English  primrose;  common  in  the  rains  and  cold 
weather* 

C  envoi  valace®,  E  volvulus  hirantns,  in  the  rains  and  cold  season 
very  common;  Cressa  cretiea,  in  fields  in  the  cold  weather  is 
not  common  i  Convolvulus  arvensis,  in  cultivated  fields  is 
common  *  G.  microphyllns,  in  sandy  places  is  very  common  ;  C* 
rottlerianus,  in  the  mins  is  not  common  ;  G.  hirsutus  in  the  rains, 
is  common;  Ipomsea  rep  tans,  in  ponds,  is  not  common;  I.  pescaprm, 
on  sandhills  b y  the  sea  shore  is  common  ;  I*  pestigrides,  very 
common  ;  I*  pilosa,  common  in  the  rains  ;  I.  pentaphylla,  is  not 
common ;  I,  fib  caul  is,  is  uncommon  j  Hivoa  hypocrateriformisj 
common  in  the  rains  and  cold  season;  R.  bona  nox,  not  ho 
common  as  the  last ;  Argyreia  speciosa,  elephant  creeper,  in 
gardens  ;  Cu scuta  sulcata,  a  parasite,  filiform-twining  and 
leafless,  the  flower  very  small  and  white*  It  is  very  abundant 
in  the  rains* 

Ehrttiacc®,  Heliotropium  rottleri,  H,  snpinum,  and  Tournefortia 
Biibnlata,  are  common, 

Boraginace®,  Trichodesma  amplexicaule  and  T.  Beylanicum,  are 
common* 

Cor  diace®.  Cordia  latifolia,  in  gardens  and  near  wells,  not  uncommon; 
C«  rothii,  fruit  size  of  a  pea,  orange-yellow,  eaten  by  the 
natives,  very  common, 

Solanace®,  Datura  alba;  Solatium  jacquini  ;  and  S*  indicum,  are 
common;  S.  trilobatum,  is  not  common  ;  Physalls  somnifera,  is 
rare  ;  Lyciura  europmum,  a  thorny  shrub,  leaves  lanceolate  or 
oblanceolate*  Flowers  solitary,  \  to  J  inch  long,  limb  short, 
tube  long,  white*  The  berry  small  and  yellowish  rod.  It  is 
common. 

ScrophuIariacesB,  Linar  ia  ramosissima ;  LradenbeTgm  urticco  folia* 

Acanthace®,  Barleria  longifolia,  not  uncommon  in  the  rains  and  cold 
season;  B*  prionitis,  common  in  bushy  ground;  B.  dichotoma; 
Lopidagathis  cristata^  common;  Justicia  diffusa;  Rtingia 
repens;  Feristopho  bicalyculata;  Haplanthus  vorticillaris* 
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Chapter  II.  Verbenace®,  Premna  latifolia  ;  Clerodendron  phlomoides,  not 
Production-  common. 

Plants.  Orobanchace®,  Phelipoea  indica,  common. 

L&bi&tflB,  Ocymum  cannm ;  O.  basilicnm ;  O.  sanctum ;  Leucus 
cephalotes,  and  L.  linifolia.  The  two  last  are  common. 
Chenopode&cose,  Suceda  indica. 

Vyctaginace®,  Boerhaavia  diffusa ;  B.  repens ;  B.  stellata,  are  very 
common. 


Polygonaco®,  Polygonum  elegans. 

Amarantace®,  Celosia  argentea ;  Amaranthus  tristis ;  EuxoIub 
oleraceus ;  -dSrva  javanica  and  JE.  monsonia,  these  two  very 
common ;  Amblogyna  polygonoides ;  Mengea  tenuifolia ; 
Achyranthes  aspera;  Pupaliaatropurpurea ;  Alternantherasessilis. 

AristolochiacesB ,  Aristolochia  bracteata,  is  common. 

Euphorbiace®,  Euphorbia  nivulia,  very  common  ;  often  an  immense 
bush,  used  as  fuel  by  the  poorer  natives  ;  E.  tirucalli,  milk-bush, 
very  common  as  a  hedge  plant ;  E.  thymifolia,  and  E.  parviflora, 
are  common  in  the  rains  and  cold  weather  ;  Phyllanthus  niruri, 
is  common  in  the  cold  season. 

Horace®,  Ficus  ben  galensis,  banyan  tree  ;  F.  religiosa,  th epipal  tree  ; 
F.  pseudo- tjiela,  the  pipri,  commonly  planted  by  road-sides  and 
near  wells. 

Asparagines,  Asparagopsis  sarmentosa. 

Commelynaceae ,  Commelyna  communis,  and  C.  bengalensis,  arc  common 
in  the  rains. 

Palmales,  Phoenix  sylvestris ;  Cocos  nncifera,  the  cocoanut  tree,  may 
be  seen  in  gardens,  but  is  not  much  planted. 

Pandanacee,  Pandanus  odoratissimus,  is  not  common  and  not  truly 
wild. 

Animals.  *  The  chief  domestic  animals  are  horses,  camels,  oxen,  cows, 

Domestic,  buffaloes,  sheep  and  goats,  and  asses. 

Cutch1  horses  have  long  been  held  in  much  esteem.2  Generally  a 
little  over  fourteen  hands  they  are  well  made,  spirited,  and  showy 
in  action,  with  clean  bony  limbs,  thin  long  neck,  large  head  and 
cheeks,  outstanding  ram-like  brow,  full  sparkling  eyes,  and  small 
soft  ears.  His  chief  defects  are  his  ill  temper,  the  length  of  his 
cannon  bone,  and  his  ugly  heavy  brow.  To  improve  the  breed 
stallions  are  kept  by  the  state  for  the  use  of  their  own  mares,  and  of 


1  Chiefly  from  notes  supplied  by  Lieut.  J.  H.  Sadler,  B.Sc.,  Asst.  PoL  Agent. 

3  Abul  Fazl  (1582)  says  ‘  The  horses  of  Cutch  are  equal  to  Arabs.  It  is  said  that 
a  long  time  ago  an  Arab  ship  was  wrecked  and  driven  to  the  shore  of  Cutch  ,  and  that 
it  baa  seven  choice  horses,  from  which,  according  to  the  general  belief,  the  Cutch 
breed  sprang.  Blochmann’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  I.  133.  It  seems  to  be  to  Cutch  horses  that  CO  171 
Finch  (1610)  refers  in  his  account  of  the  R£j&  ‘about  GujarAt,*  who  had  a  breed  of 
horses  ‘not  to  be  matched  in  the  east.’  They  were  valued  at  £1500  (Rs.  15,000). 
and  were  said  to  be  far  above  the  Arabs  not  only  for  swift  running,  but  for  staying 
power,  *  so  that  a  man  might  ride  one  of  them  almost  at  full  speed  a  whole  day  ana 
never  draw  bit.*  Harris,  1.  91. 
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any  otter  animala  ttat  may  wish  to  be  served.  More  torses  are 
bred  in  Abdasa  than  in  any  otter  part  of  Cutch,  Formerly  (1818) 
they  were  reared  by  Rajputs,  Molesaldms,  Grirasids,  Sindhis,  and 
Bume  Ahir  cultivators  who,  when  young,  fed  them  largely  on  goat's 
milk,  one  colt  requiring  from  twelve  to  fourteen  goats.1  Of  late 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  horses,  and  the  high  price  of  grain  and 
fodder  have  been  much  against  horse  breeding.  Many  who  formerly 
reared  horses  for  sale  have  given  it  up,  and  most  are  now  bred  by  the 
state  or  the  larger  proprietors  for  their  awn  use.  The  trade  in  horses 
is  small.  A  very  few  are  imported  from  Sindh,  and  a  yearly  average 
of  about  forty  are  sent  from  Mandvi  to  Bombay  and  Zanzibar. 
Kxcept  in  the  town  of  Bhuj  where  a  few  of  the  chiefs  drive  them, 
horses  are  used  solely  for  riding.  They  are  generally  pnt  to  work 
too  young,  and  though  strong  and  enduring  most  of  them  at  five 
years  old  are  damaged*  His  ordinary  food  is  a  mixture  of  pulse, 
math ,  Phaaoolus  aconitifolius,  and  millet,  bdjri,  Penicillaria  spieata, 
with  in  addition,  in  the  cold  season  and  after  hard  work,  a  mess  of 
flour,  molasses,  and  clarified  butter.  Before  any  extremely  hard 
expedition  the  old  outlaw  custom  of  giving  the  horse  a  feed  of  boiled 
goat's  or  sheep's  flesh  is  said  sometimes  to  be  still  kept  up.®  With 
the  increased  ease  of  importing  horses  from  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Australia  the  value  of  the  Cutch  breed  has  declined.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  (Id  17)  Cutch  horses  are  said  to  have  been  worth  from 
£200  to  £300  (Rs*  2000-3000);  early  in  the  present  century 
(1818)  thoir  price  is  said  to  have  varied  from  £20  to  £100  {Rs.  200- 
1000)  ;  *  and  it  is  now  returned  at  from  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100-500). 

Cutch  has  long  been  famous  for  its  camels,4  Somewhat  slightly 
made  but  very  fast,  they  are  better  fitted  for  riding  than  for  burden. 
Camels  are  chiefly  reared  by  Rajputs,  Rabaris,  Sind  his,  and  Bharvad  a. 
They  arc  used  for  riding,  carrying  burdens,  and  turning  oil-mills. 
Thoir  milk  is  the  chief  article  of  the  Huberts'  food.  The  price  of  a 
camel  varies  from  £3  to  £12  10s,  (Its.  30-  125), 

Cows,  oxen,  and  buffaloes  are  found  in  large  numbers.  Of  oxen, 
there  are  three  breeds;  Vrigadia,  reared  in  Vagad  by  Babins, 
liharvads,  and  other  cultivators  ;  Bminiai,  reared  in  the  Banni  pastures 
generally  by  Musalm&ns;  and  Cutchi,  reared  in  different  villages 
of  Cutch  by  Rabaris  and  Bharvads.  The  V&gadia  bullock  is  tall, 
strong,  and  well-made,  costing  from  £10  to  £25  (Rs+  100-250); 
the  Banni  ai  bullock  is,  except  that  it  is  smaller,  much  like  the 
V&gadiaand  costs  from  £5  to  £15  (Rs,  50  -  150)  ;  the  Cutchi,  used 
as  a  pack  bullock,  is  small  and  of  little  strength  or  beauty,  and 
costs  from  £2  10*.  to  £12  10*.  (Rs.  25-  125)*  In  the  chief 
towns  many  bullocks  devoted  to  the  gods,  alliia,  and  never  set  to 

1  MneMurdn,  Tratia.  Bowl  Lit.  Soc.  II.  226, 

-  Compare  Yule's  Mare u  Polo  {1290),  II,  1 28 1,  where  the  people  of  MaJabdr,  the 
Coromandel  coast,  are  said  to  feed  their  horses  on  rice  and  boiled  id  eat. 

*  Elliot's  History,  VI.  3o6.  Mae  Mur  do.  Trans.  Bom.  Lit,  Soe.  II,  226, 

4  The  best  camels  are  said  {1590)  to  have  been  bred  in  the  subha  of  GufarAt  near 
Cutch,  Blochmaim,  I.  143.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  camels  are  reared  with  success 
not  only  in  the  dry  parts  of  the  province,  but  to  the  nrnrshy  lands  of  the  south-west 
coast,  SJir  A  lexauder  Rurnes  states  that  the  success  of  cam  el  breeders  in  Retail  near 
Jakh&u  was  due  to  the  strength  they  drew  from  feeding  ou  salt  food,  MS.  Report. 
Slat  July  1828. 
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any  work,  aro  seen  roaming  through  the  streets.  Most  Catch i 
bullocks  are  castrated.  The  bulls,  dnkktda,  are  very  mischievous  and 
ai'o  considered  of  less  value,  costing  from  IG$*  to  £5  (Ils.  8*  60). 
A  cow  varies  in  value  from  10s.  to  £4  10*.  (Rs.  £  -  45),  ami  a 
she-buffalo  from  £2  to  £6  (Rs.  20-80). 

The  goat  is  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  past  oral  tribes  of 
Cuteh,  in  particular  by  the  Muhammadans  descended  from  the  old 
Sindh  tribes,  who  eat  goat's  flesh  and  live  almost  entirely  on  its  milk 
and  clarified  butter.  Of  goats,  there  are  two  kinds,  hamia  and  demki9 
the  former  being  shorter  and  of  a  finer  breed  than  the  latter.  They 
are  reared  chiefly  by  the  Rnbaris  and  Bhnrv&ds.  Ropes  and  packs 
for  bullocks  are  made  of  their  wool.  Sheep,  kept  chiefly  for  their 
milk,  from  which  clarified  butter,  ghiM  is  made,  are  plentifuL  Their 
wool  is  sold  to  Vania  and  Lohatm  merchants,  and  their  flesh  is  used 
to  a  considerable  extent.  A  goat  costs  from  2s.  to  8a.  (Re,  I  -  4)  j 
and  a  sheep  from  4#.  to  10a*  (Rs.  2  -5). 

Asses  of  two  sorts,  Sindhi  and  Cutchi,  are  reared  by  Eu  mb  liars* 
potters,  and  Ods,  diggers.  They  are  used  by  grain  merchants  and 
iCurublidrs  to  carry  burdens,  and  aro  small  and  untrac table.  They 
cost  from  10a,  to  £4  (Rs*  5-  40). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  lions,  tigers,  and  other  large  garoo 
were  plentiful  in  Cuteh.1  But  of  late  years,  tigers  and  lions  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared*  The  Panther,  Felis  parclns,  is  stall  fonnd 
and  is  kept  for  His  Highness  the  Rao's  shooting.  They  have  good 
and  plentiful  cover  among  the  rocky  hills,  and,  except  after  killing  a 
cow  or  goat,  are  difficult  to  trace.  The  Wolf,  Canis  pallipes, 

the  Hyama,  /urn*,  Hymna  striata,  and  the  Jackal,  aiut,  Canis  aureus, 
are  also  found  but  not  in  large  numbers.  Of  the  Fox,  lokdt\  Volpea 
bengalensis,  three  varieties  are  found  :  the  first,  the  common  grey 
Indian  fox ;  the  second,  white  with  black  belly  and  legs ;  and  the 
third,  a  large  English-like  fox,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  a  white 
point  to  his  brush.  The  'Wild  Boar,  dukkar,  Sus  indicus,  abounds 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  and  is  much  hunted  with  the  gun  and 
spear  by  the  Jadejas*3  Black  Buck,  kalidr,  Antelope  beznartica,  are 
to  be  seen  occasionally  on  the  alluvial  sands  along  the  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Cuteh,  wliilo  the  common  Red  Antelope,  chinkdra,  Gazella 
bonettii,  are  found  in  the  same  places  in  much  larger  numbers.  A 
few  Blue  Bulls,  nilgai,  Portax  pictue,  are  also  found.  Besides  these, 
Catch  has  a  wild  animal  peculiar  to  it,  the  Wild  Ass,  Jchdr  tjaddJui, 
Equus  onager,  found  in  the  desolate  wastes  of  the  Ran.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  timid  of  animals,  raroly  coming  within  sight  of  man,  seeking 
the  loneliest  spots,  and  coming  near  the  Ran  islands  and  the  mainland 
only  at  night  for  water  and  grass*  In  the  cold  season  it  is  found  in 
the  fields  and  does  much  harm  to  the  crops.  It  is  thirteen  hands 
high,  has  a  light  brown  neck  and  body,  a  black  strip  down  the 
back,  and  a  white  belly.  Like  the  tame  ass  it  has  long  ears,  but  its 
limbs  are  stronger  and  better  mode.  Generally  moving  in  herds  of 


1  Mem.  GecL  Sur-  UC.  21* 

*  MacMutdc,  Tram*  Bom.  Lit.  Bqc.  II*  227,  22S. 
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from  ten  to  fifty,  it  is  sometimes  found  single  or  in  pairs.  Its  chief 
food  is  the  salt  grass  and  shrubs  of  the  desert.  When  in  herds,  it 
ia  not  easily  frightened  and  can  be  closely  approached.  When 
attacked,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  show  fight,  and  in  the  famine  of 
1813,  when  wild  asses  wore  hunted  by  Kolis  and  other  wild  tribes  for 
food,  the  wounded  animals  often  attacked  the  hunters.  The  flesh  is 
said  to  be  tolerable  food,  but  at  ordinary  times,  even  the  lowest  class 
of  natives  do  not  eat  it.  According  to  the  local  belief,  there  are,  in 
every  herd  of  wild  asses,  besides  young  ones,  several  grown  animals 
both  mate  and  female.  All  the  males,  except  the  head  of  the  herd, 
are  said  to  bo  castrated.  This,  according  to  one  account,  is  dons 
when  they  arc  young,  according  to  another  account,  as  each  young 
male  comes  of  age,  he  fights  the  head  of  the  herd,  and  the  loser  is 
mutilated  and  becomes  the  victoria  follower.1 

Of  smaller  animals,  the  Hare,  sa$lo,  Lcpus  ruficaudatus,  is  found 
in  large  numbers. 

Of  the  birds  of  Cutch  Colonel  C.  T*  Palm  has  prepared  the  following 
Hat  t — 

Raptures,  VuLTtmiDds,  there  are  Otogyps  calvus,  the  Black 
Vulture,  not  common;  Gyps  indices*  the  Long-billed  Vulture, 
not  common ;  Gyps  bengalensis,  the  White-backed  Vulture, 
common;  Neophron  perenopierus,  the  Scavenger  Vulture, 
common.  Falconid^,  Falcojugger,  the  Laggar  Falcon,  common; 
Hypotri orchis  ehicquera,  taramtif  the  Red-headed  Merlin, 
common ;  Tinnunculus  alaudarius,  the  Kestril,  common ; 
Micronisus  badius,  the  Shikra,  common ;  Aquila  fulvesoens,  the 
Tawny  Eagle,  not  common,  and  yet  may  always  bo  seen  in 
suitable  places  ;  Circoetus  gallicas,  the  Common  Serpent  Eagle, 
seldom  seen  j  Poliornis  teesa,  the  White-eyed  Buzzard,  common, 
generally  perched  on  trees  near  wells  and  tilled  ground;  Circus 
Swainsonii,  the  Pale  Harrier,  not  common,  though  often  seen  in 
the  cold  season,  hunting  over  fields  and  pond  sides  ;  C.  cineracens, 
Montague’s  Harrier,  like  the  last  often  seen  hunting; 
Hnliastur  iodus,  the  Maroon -backed  Kite,  *  not  common  ; 
sometimes  seen  near  the  sea  coast  ;  Milvus  govinda,  chit. 
Common  Pariah  Kite,  very  abundant,  breeds  about  February* 
Of  Strigid^e,  Sfcrix  javanica,  the  Indian  Screech  Owl ;  Otus 
brachyotua,  tho  Short-oared  Owl  ;  Urrua  bengnlensis,  the  Rock- 
Horned  Owl ;  and  Athene  brama,  the  Spotted  Owlet,  the  last 
very  common. 

Insessores.  Among  FissrnosTKES  there  are  of  HittnNDiNfDJE,  Hirundo 
rustiea,  the  Common  Swallow,  a  cold-weather  visitant,  not 
common ;  Hirundo  filifera,  the  Wire-tailed  Swallow,  common  ; 
H.  daurica,  the  Red-rumped  Swallow,  very  common,  builds  its 
nest  early  in  June  ;  Cotyle  coucolor,  the  Dusky  Crag  Martin, 
common  in  fort  walls  and  rocky  hill  sides,  and  Cypsolsus  affinis, 
the  Common  Indian  Swift,  common-  A  colony  breeds  under 

1  Dodd,  Bout  Geog.  Soc*  XVI.  0.  Capt.  Bet  Honte  (1840)  mentions  an  ,ru£*  caught 
young  and  tamed.  It  was  very  fond  of  its  master  though  every  effort  to  break  it  in 
failed.  Trans.  Bom.  Geo g.  Soc.  IH*  11840),  152. 
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the  roof  of  the  inner  gateway  in  the  Rlmjia  fort-  Of 
CAPiMMUtom.^  Caprimolgug  asiatioua,  the  Common  Indian 
Night- J»rf  common-  Of  Merofidjs,  Merops  viridis,  the  Common 
Indian  Bee-eater,  common  throughout  the  year*  Of  Coraciame# 
Corscias  indiea,  the  Indian  Boiler#  common,  though  rarely  seen 
in  the  hot  weather.  Of  Halcyonid^,  Halcyon  fuscus,  the  White¬ 
breasted  Kingfisher,  common  ;  Aleedo  bengalensis,  the  Common 
Indian  Kingfisher,  rarely  seen ;  and  Ceryle  rndis,  the  Pied 
Kingfisher,  not  common,  though  found  about  large  ponds  and 
deep  river- bod  holes. 

Among  Scan  so res,  there  are  of  Pbittactdjk,  PalfBornis  torquatus, 
the  Iloseringed  Parmkoet,  very  common.  Of  Picinx,  Ficus 
mahraiteneis,  tho  Yellow-fronted  Woodpecker,  not  uncommon. 

-  Of  GuGUErD.®,  Coccysfccs  melanolcncos,  the  Pied-Crested  Cuckoo, 
found,  though  not  often,  an  the  rains  in  bush-land  ;  Eudyrmmys 
orien talis,  the  Indian  Koel,  common  in  gardens  ami  trees  ; 
Centropus  rufipeunis,  the  Common  Coucal  or  Crow  Pheasant,  not 
uncommon  about  field  and  garden  hedges* 

Among  Tennoirostres  there  are  of  Nectarinuxe,  Arachnechthra 
asiatica,  the  Purple  Honeysucker,  very  common.  Of  UptrrauK, 
Upupa  epops,  the  European  Hoopoe,  a  cold  weather  visitant ; 
and  IT.  Digripennis,  the  Indian  Hoopoe* 

Among  Denti  host  res  there  are  of  Lakiaojb,  Lanins  Iuhtora, 
the  Indian  Grey  Shrike,  common  in  the  plains  and  in  low  thin 
bush-land  ;  L.  Hardwickii,  the  Bay-backed  Shrike,  common  in 
the  cold  weather,  disappears  towards  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April ;  L.  cri status,  the  Brown  Shrike,  uncorfimon  ; 
Ij*  arenarius,  the  Pale-brown  Shrike,  very  uncommon,  met  only 
in  certain  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Ran;  Tephodornis 
pondiceriana,  the  Common  Wood  Shrike,  not  common,  met  with 
only  in  thin  hush-land  j  Pericrocotus  peregrines,  the  Small 
Mini  vet,  not  uncommon  during  the  cold  weather#  found  in 
bush-lands,  babul  trees,  and  pond  banks  ;  Dicrurus  macrocercua, 
'King  Crow/  the  Common  Dron  go- Shrike,  very  common, 
breeds  early  in  June.  Of  MuseiCAriD.®,  Leucocerca  albofron- 
tuta,  the  White-browed  Fan  tail,  not  common,  disappears  in  the 
hot  weather.  Of  Meottlidj?,  Pyctorhis  sinensis,  the  Yellow-eyed 
Babbler,  uncommon,  is  fonnd  in  low  bush-lands;  Chatarrhcea 
eaudata,  the  Striated  Bush-Babbler,  common  everywhere,  breeds 
in  the  rains,  almost  always  in  a  thorny  bush  .  The  eggs  are  blue. 
Of  Bkachypodio®,  Otocompsa  leueotis,  the  White-eared  Crested 
Bulbul,  common,  though  not  so  abundant  as  Pycnonotua 
hsemorhous,  the  common  Madras  Bulbul  ;  lora  aseykmica,  the 
Black-headed  Green  Bulbul,  is  common.  Its  loud  whistle 
makes  it  offcener  heard  than  seen.  One  of  its  notes  low  and 
plaintive,  sounds  somewhat  like  'chee-cbbtoo/  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  Of  Sylviaile,  Thamnobia  cambaiensis,  the  Brown- 
backed  Indian  Kobin,  is  very  common.  It  begins  to  build  in 
April  among  rocks,  holes  in  walls,  and  in  out-housea ;  Pratincola 
Indies,  the  Indian  Bush  Chat,  is  uncommon,  a  cold  weather 
visitant;  Saxicola  picata,  the  Pied  Stone-Chat,  is  common. 
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though  only  a  cold  weather  visitant,  coming  late  in  July,  and 
leaving  in  the  end  of  March  ;  S*  fenanthe,  the  Wheatear,  and 
S,  deserfci,  the  Black -throated  Wheatear^  visit  Cutch  in  the  cold 
weather;  Cercomela  fusca,  the  Brown  Rock  Chat*  is  common, 
building  in  the  rains  among  rocks,  loose  stones,  and  out-houses; 
Rutieilla  nifiventris,  the  Indian  Redstart,  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  cold  season  ;  Cyaneula  suecica,  the  Indian  Blue-throat,  is  in 
abundance  in  the  cold  season,  in  high  grain  fields,  tall  grass  and 
pondbed  rashes;  Orthatomus  longic&uda,  the  Indian  Tailor 
Bird,  is  not  uncommon  ;  Cistieola  scheenieola,  the  Rufous  Grass- 
Warbler,  is  common  in  the  cold  weather,  in  high  grain  fields  and 
long  grass  ;  Drymoipus  i  no  mat  us,  the  Common  Wren  Warbler, 
is  not  uncommon  in  low  bush-lands  ;  Drymoipus  longicandatua, 
the  Long-tailed  Wren  Warbler,  found  in  the  same  places  as 
D.  inornatns,  is  not  common  ;  Fhylloscopua  tristis,  the  Brown 
tree  Warbler ;  Sylvia  orphea,  the  Large  Black-capped  Warbler  ; 
S*  affinis,  the  Allied  Grey  Warbler,  is  common  in  the  cold 
season,  hunting  through  babul  trees,  bushes,  and  hedges  ; 
Mokcilk  maderaspatana,  the  Pied  Wagtail,  the  largest  of  the 
Indian  Wagtails,  is  not  common.  It  is  usually  found  in  pairs 
on  aides  of  water  boles  and  ponds;  M.  lusoniensia,  the 
White-faced  Wagtail,  ia  common  in  the  cold  weather; 
M*  dakhanensis,  the  Black-faced  Wagtail,  is  not  so  common  as 
M.  luaaniensia ;  Budytes  viridis,  the  Indian  Field  Wagtail,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  cold  weather,  frequenting  damp  ground  near 
rivers  and  ponds  ;  Agrodroraa  eampestris,  the  Stone  Pipit,  is  not 
uncommon  on  open  stony  ground* 

Among  Conirostres  there  are  of  CoEvmjs,  Corvus  splendens,  the 
Common  Indian  Crow,  common  in  every  town  and  village.  Of 
Stubnida:,  Acridotheres  tristis,  the  Common  Myna,  very  common; 
Pastor  rosens,  the  Rose-coloured  Starling,  abundant  in  the  rains 
and  cold  weather,  though  the  flocks  are  never  large.  They 
stay  as  long  as  there  is  any  grain  or  fruit  to  be  had ,  a  few 
stray  birds  stopping  through  the  hot  weather*  Of  Frikoilmd-®, 
Ploccus  baya,  the  Common  Weaver  Bird,  is  common •  It 

stays  throughout  the  year  but  is  often  past  unseen  till  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rains,  it  puts  on  its  breeding  plumage ; 
Mania  malabarica,  the  plain  Brown  Mania,  is  common,  living 
in  small  flocks;  Passer  indicias,  the  Indian  House  Sparrow; 
P.  flavicollis,  the  Yellow-necked  Sparrow,  is  uncommon.  It 
probably  is  often  passed  over  from  ita  likeness  to  the  common 
sparrow  ;  Emberiaa  huttoni,  the  Grey-necked  Bunting,  in 
scattered  flocks,  on  stony  hill  sides  and  river  banks,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  cold  weather  ;  Emberi^a  fuoata,  the  Grey¬ 
headed  Bunting,  is  not  uncommon*  It  lives  in  the  same  ground, 
but  does  not  make  its  appearance  so  early  as  EL  huttoni ; 
Carpodacus  eiythrinus,  the  Common  Rosefinch,  is  uncommon* 
A  cold  weather  visitant;  it  is  found  only  in  fairly  thick  bush-land 
on  the  sides  and  slopes  of  the  larger  hills  ;  Mirafra  erythroptera, 
the  Red-winged  Bush  Lark,  is  common  in  low-scattered 
bush-lands;  A mmomanes  ph^nicura,  the  Rufous- tailed  Finchlark, 
n  236— fi 
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Chapter  II-  is  not  uncommon  on  stony  open  ground  ;  Pyrrhulauda  grisea* 

Production*  the  Black-bellied  Finchlark,  is  common  on  open  bare  ground  ; 

Cat  and  re  l  la  braobydactyla,  the  Short- toed  or  Social  Lark,  is 
eotnmoD  in  flocks  in  the  cold  weather ;  in  March  the  different 
flocks  unite  in  some  years,  into  vast  troops  containing  many 
thousand  birds  ;  at  this  season  they  are  excellent  eating  ;  they 
leave  early  in  April  ;  Spizialauda  deva,  the  Small -Crested 
Lark  j  Alauda  gulgula,  the  Indian  Sky-Lark  j  Galeridm 
cristata,  the  Large-Crested  Lark. 

Gemitores.  Among  Cglumbidje,  there  are  Columba  intermedia, 
the  Blue  Rock  Pigeon,  very  common  ;  Tortur  eambayensis,  the 
Little  Brown  Dove,  very  common  ;  T.  risoria,  the  Common  Ring 
Dove*  common  in  the  open  country,  but  does  not  enter  garden® 
and  yards  so  freely  as  T.  cambayensis  ;  T.  hu  mills,  the  Red 
Turtle  Dove,  is  not  common.  It  may  generally  be  found  m 
certain  places,  hut  is  not  widely  spread, 

Rasores-  Among  Pteroclidje,  there  are  Pterocles  arenarios, 
the  Large  Band  Grouse,  a  winter  visitant,  coming  in  September, 
leaving  in  March.  It  flies  in  large  flocks,  frequenting  certain 
places  only,  choosing  open  sandy  plains ;  P.  fasciatus,  the 
Painted  Sand  Grouse,  is  common,  but  locally  distributed. 
It  frequents  bushy,  stony,  and  hilly  ground  ;  P*  exustus,  the 
Common  Sand  Grouse,  is  very  common ;  P.  senegallus,  is  not 
common.  It  is  found  in  certain  places  near  the  Ran  of  Cutch, 
and  may  at  once  be  known  by  the  bright  orange  buff  of  the 
throat  and  sides  of  the  neck.  Of  Phasianid^,  Pavo  cristatua, 
the  common  Peacock,  common  in  cultivated  fields  and 
bush -lands.  Of  Tetraonid^r,  Francolinus  vulgaris,  the  Black 
Partridge,  abundant  in  certain  places,  and  found  in  fields  and  m 
grass  and  bushes  on  sandy  ground  ;  Ortygornis  pondiceriana, 
the  Grey  Partridge,  is  common  and  abundant  everywhere  ; 
Perdieula  nsintica,  the  Rock  Bush  Quail,  is  common  in  scrub 
bush-lands  and  stony  hills;  Coturnix  communis,  the  Large  Grey 
Quail,  abundant  in  the  cold  weather  in  grass  and  grain  fields  ; 
except  some  few  birds  that  stay  behind  and  apparently  breed 
in  the  country,  the  Grey  Quail  leaves  in  the  end  of  March  or 
the  beginning  of  April ;  C.  command  el  ica,  the  Black -breasted 
Quail,  abundant  in  the  rains  and  cold  season,  breeding  from 
June  to  August.  Of  Tinamid.ii,  Turnix  sykesii,  the  Button 
Quail,  not  uncommon,  but  not  abundant, 

Grallatores,  Among  Pressirosvses  there  are  of  Otjdjd^, 
Eupodotis  edwardsii,  the  Indian  Bustard,  not  uncommon  in. 
certain  places,  usually  open  plains  ;  Honbara  macqneenii,  the 
Indian  Honbara  Bustard,  not  common,  but  may  generally  be 
found  in  sandy  plains  and  waving  sandy  ground  ;  Sypb  cot  ides 
auritus,  the  Common  or  Black  Floric&n,  is  plentiful  in  the 
rainy  season,  when  there  has  been  an  early  and  fairly  free  fall 
of  rain.  Of  Cuhsorid.*:,  Cursorius  gallicua,  the  European 
Courier  Plover,  is  common  in  the  cold  weather  in  small  flocks 
on  hare  sandy  plains.  The  pale  isabellme  or  sandy  yellow  colour 
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of  the  whole  body  with  the  pale  grey  of  the  top  of  the  bead  at  Chapter  II. 

once  distinguish 63  this  from  C,  Coromandel  teas,  the  Indian  Production* 

Courier  Plover  ;  this,  not  nearly  so  common  as  O,  gallicne,  may 

be  said  to  be  uncommon.  Of  Charadrid^  JEgialitis  geolfroyi,  Bint*. 

the  Large  Sand  Plover,  and  ^3.  phyrrhothorax,  the  small 

Sand  Plover,  are  both  commonly  found  in  flocks  along  the 

shores  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch  ;  philippensis,  the  Indian 

Ringed  Plover,  and  yE.  miuutus,  the  Small  Ringed  Plover, 

though  not  common,  are  both  found  in  small  flocks  on  the  sides 

of  ponds,  and  sometimes  in  open  and  ploughed  lands  ;  Chettusia 

gregaria,  the  RIaok-sided  Lapwing,  an  uncommon  cold  weather 

visitant,  frequents  bare  or  low,  dry,  grass-covered  plains  in 

moderate  sized  flocks.  Irby  truly  says  :  fe  when  on  the  wing  it 

shows  a  deal  of  white*J  ;  Lobivanellus  goensis,  the  Red-wattled 

Lapwing,  *  Did  he  do  it/  is  very  common ;  Sarciopborus  bile  bus, 

the  Yellow- wattled  Lapwing,  ia  uncommon,  but  found  on  amble 

land  and  dry  plains;  CEdicneraus  crepitans,  the  Stone- Plover, 

is  common,  generally  choosing  low,  stony,  or  bushy  hills.  Of 

K^MATOFonras,  Streps ilas  interpres,  the  Turnstone,  and  Dromas 

ardeola,  the  Crab-Plover,  are  nnoommon ;  and  Hasmatopus 

ostralegus,  the  Oyster- catcher,  ia  common  along  the  shores  of 

the  gulf  of  Cutch.  Of  Gbuiuk,  Grus  antigone,  the  Sarus  Crane, 

is  common  ;  G,  cinerea,  the  Common  Crane,  and  Anthropoides 

virgo,  the  Demoiselle  Crane,  both  visit  Catch  in  numerous  and 

tolerably  large  flocka  during  the  cold  weather,  coming  in 

towards  the  end  of  October. 

Among  Longisostres,  there  are  of  Soolopacim:,  Gallinago 
Bcolopacinus,  the  Common  Snipe,  abundant  in  the  cold  weather ; 

G.  gallmula,  the  Jack  Snipe,  not  quite  so  abundant  as 
G.  scolopacinus ;  Rhynchcea  bengalensis,  the  Painted  Snipe, 
common  ;  a  few  birds  stay  in  the  country,  breeding  in  June 
and  July;  Liraosa  asgocephala,  the  Small  God  wit,  not  common; 

Numenius  arquata,  the  Curlew,  is  very  common  on  the  coast, 
and  often  found  inland  in  marshy  ponds;  N.  phceopns,  the 
Whimhrel,  not  so  common  as  the  Curlew ;  Tringa  subarquata, 
the  Curlew  Stint,  common,  in  flocks  on  the  coast;  T*  cinclus, 
the  Dunlin,  is  said  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Cutch  ;  T.  minuta,  the  Little  Stint,  and  T*  temminckii,  the 
White-tailed  Stint,  are  both  common  on  marshy  ground  and 
round  the  edges  of  ponds ;  Calidris  arenaria,  the  Sander  ling, 
on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch;  A  otitis  glareola,  the 
Spotted  Sandpiper,  common  in  the  cold  season  by  the  side  a 
of  ponds ;  A.  ochropus,  the  Green  Sandpiper,  common  ;  A. 
hypo  leu  co  a,  the  common  Sandpiper,  common  ;  Tetanus  glottis, 
the  Greenshanks,  T.  stagnatilis,  the  Little  Greonshanks,  and 
T*  calidris,  the  Redshanks,  are  common*  Of  Himantopims, 

Himantopus  Candidas,  the  Stilt,  and  Recurvirostra  avocetta,  the 
Avocet,  are  very  common,  frequenting  the  sides  of  ponds  in 
the  cold  weather. 

Among  Latitores,  there  are  of  Fareudje,  Hydrophasianua 
chimrgus,  the  Pheasant- tailed  Jacana,  uncommon.  Of  Rallid 
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Chapter  II-  Porphyrio  poliocephalus,  the  Purple  Coot ;  Fulica  atra,  the  Bald 

Production.  Coot  ;  Gal  lie  rex  crist&tus*  the  Water  Cock,  the  last  very 

Bird»  uncommon. 

Among  Cultirostees  there  are  of  Arbeib.b,  Arclea  cinerea,  the 
Blue  Heron,  common ;  Heredias  alba,  the  Large  Egret, 
H.  egrettoides,  the  Smaller  Egret,  H.  garzetta,  the  Little  Egret, 
are  all  three  very  common  ;  Demiegretta  aaha,  the  Ashy  Egret, 
is  common  by  the  sea-side  and  tidal  creeks ;  Buphus 
coromandus,  the  Cattle  Egret,  common  ;  Ardeola  leucoptera* 
the  Pond  Heron  or  Paddy  Bird,  common  j  Bu  to  ride  a  jfivanica* 
the  Little  Green  Heron ;  Botaurus  stellaria,  the  Bittern  ; 
Nycticorax  griseus,  the  Night  Heron,  Of  TANTAX.n>.s*  Tantalus 
leucocephalus,  the  Pelican  Ibis,  is  common,  frequenting  -ponds  j 
Plata]  ea  leucorodia,  the  Spoonbill,  is  common ;  Threshiomis 
melanocephalua,  the  White  Ibis;  Geronticus  papillosus,  the 
Warty-headed  or  Black  Ibis,  is  not  common.  It  breeds  in  the 
rains  and  cold  season, 

Nata  tores  Among  Lamelmrostees,  there  are  of  Pb<eiocof- 

tekjpa;,  Fhoemcoptenis  roseus,  the  Flamingo,  common  on  the 
sea-coast.  Of  Ameeibje*  Sarkidiornis  melanonotus,  th© 
Black-backed  Goose  or  **  Comb  Dock/*  nvkta,  is  common 
during  the  rains  end  cold  weather  ;  Dendrocygna  aweuree,  the 
Whistling  Teal,  ia  tolerably  common ;  D.  major,  the  Large 
Whistling  Teal,  not  as  common  as  D.  a wsuree  ;  Casarca  ratlin* 
the  Ruddy  Shieldrake,  is  not  common.  Of  An  Arm*,  Spatula 
clypeata,  the  Shoveller,  is  abundant  during  the  cold  weather, 
feeding  in  shallow  water  ;  Anas  pcecilorhyocha,  the 
Spotted-billed  Duck,  common  in  the  cold  weather;  Chaulelasmua 
streperus,  the  Gad  wall,  abundant  in  the  cold  season ;  Dafila 
acuta,  the  Pintail  Duck,  usually  abundant  in  the  cold  weather* 
their  number,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  duck  tribe* 
depending  on  the  fall  of  rain  ;  Mareca  penelope,  the  Wigeon, 
not  uncommon,  but  by  no  means  abundant,  seems  to  come 
to  Cutch  later  than  most  other  kinds  of  duck ;  Querquedula 
creoca,  the  Common  Teal,  very  common  and  abundant,  is  the 
first  comer  of  all  the  ducks ;  Q.  circia,  the  Blue-winged  Teal* 
is  later  than  the  common  teal,  and  not  nearly  so  abundant; 
Fuligula  cristata,  the  Tufted  Duck,  is  uncommon  ;  Aythya  format* 
the  Red-headed  Pochard  ;  A.  nyroca,  the  "White-eyed  Duck. 

Among  Meeoitoreb  there  are  of  Podicipid^:,  Podiceps  philippensis* 
the  Little  Grebe  or  Dab  chick,  not  abundant. 

Among  VAfiATOREe,  there  are  of  Lariu^,  the  Lams  fuscus,  the 
Lesser  Blaek-backed  Gull,  common  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Cutch  ;  Xema  brunmcephala,  the  Brown* headed  Gull,  found 
in  the  gulf  of  Cutch  ;  and  Gelochelidon  cuspius,  the  Largest 
Tern  ;  G.  anglicus,  the  Gull-billed  Tern,  frequents  ponds  and 
rivers ;  Hydrochelidon  indica,  the  Small  Marsh  Tern  ;  Seena 
aurantia,  the  Large  River  Tern,  and  Thalasseus  bengalensis,  the 
Smaller  Sea  Tern. 

Among  Piscatoreb*  of  Graculib^,  Graculua  javanicus,  the  Little 
Cormorant  andPlotns  mclanogaster,  the  Indian  Snake-bird,  are  not 
uncommon. 
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Fish  of  good  quality,  amongst  them  the  much  esteemed  pomphlet.  Chapter  II. 
oysters,  crabs,  and  prawns,  abound  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  but  as  the  Production. 
V&ni&s  do  not  allow  fishing  to  be  carried  on  as  a  trade,  the  supply  is 
at  fimes  very  unequal  to  the  demand.  The  rivers  are  too  dry  and 
brackish  in  the  hot  weather  to  have  any  large  store  of  fish,  and  none 
of  the  tribes  of  Cutch  live  as  deep-sea  fishermen.  The  fishing,  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  V&ghers,  is  most  practised  along  the  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Cutch.  Seventy-four  kinds  are  said  to  be  caught.  They 
are  taken  either  by  stake  nets  or  by  baited  hooks,  and  sometimes  by 
making  walled  or  fenced  enclosures  along  the  sea  shore  and  catching 
fish  left  stranded  by  the  ebb  tide.  Sometimes  milk-bush  branches. 

Euphorbia  tirucalli,  are  used  to  poison  fish.  Except  Brahmans, 

Bh&tias,  Vdni&s,  and  a  few  other  high-caste  Hindus,  all  classes  of  the 
population  eat  fish.  Fish  Baiting  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  along 
the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch.  The  head  quarters  of  the  industry 
are  at  Mundra,  Jakh&u,  Anjdr,  and  Bhuj.  The  deep-sea  fishing 
along  the  Cutch  coast  is  in  the  hands  of  south  Gujarat  and  north 
Konkan  fishers  chiefly  from  Balsar,  Daman,  and  T&r&pur. 
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Chapter  III. 
Population. 

Origin. 


Appearance 

Language 


The  people  of  Cutch  differ  in  several  respects  from  the  people  of 
other  parts  of  Gujarat,  They  are  more?  recent  settlers,  more  vigorous, 
more  Muhammad  an  ,  and  readier  to  visit  foreign  lands.  They  came 
into  Cutch  chiefly  from  the  north  and  north-east  from  Sind  and 
Marwlr.  In  early  times  Cutch  would  seem  to  have  been  held  by 
the  K  at  his,  Ahirs,  BabAris,  and  other  herdsmen,  till  in  the  eighth 
century  the  province  was  overrun  by  the  ChavdAe,  and  the  Kdthis 
forced  south  to  KAthiAwar.  Next,  in  the  tenth  century,  from  t  he  ea*»t 
came  the  Bolanki  conquerors,  and  from  the  north  Sam  mas,  SodhAs, 
and  other  Sind  tribes  driven  south  partly  by  Musalman  oooqae&ts, 
partly  by  the  destruction  that  followed  the  drying  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Indus.  Id  the  twelfth  century  came  the  Vaghelas 
from  the  east,  and  from  the  north  Sam  m  As  and  JAdcjas  up  to 
their  Anal  conquest  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Of  others, 
besides  the  ruling  tribes,  caste  traditions  point  to  a  Sind,  MArwAr* 
or  Gujarat  origin.  Almost  all  Brahmans  and  Vanias  have  come 
from  Mdrwar  and  Gujarat s  ;  BhAtiAs  and  LohAuAs  nro  fmm  Sind 
and  Multan ;  and  of  craftsmen  some  trace  their  origin  to  Sind  and 
others  to  GujarAt  and  KAthiAwAr.31 

Strong,  well-made,  and  muscular,  the  people  of  Cutch  are  rather 
above  the  middle  size  and  among  the  higher  ranks  incline  to 
corpulence.  Gujarati,  the  home  tongue  of  most  BrAhmans  and 
VAuias,  and  of  the  Ahirs,  Ch&rans  and  other  early  shepherd  tribes, 
is  the  language  of  literature,  business,  and  general  correapoo  deuce. 
Cute  hi,  closely  resembling  the  dialect  in  use  in  the  lower  Indus, 
is  the  home  tongue  of  the  JAdejAs,  Liohanas,  and  Rh Atlas,  and 
of  other  Sind  tribes  in  north  Cutch.  Though  generally  understood 
Oufcehi  is  seldom  written-4  Hindustani  is  spoken  by  great 
numbers,  and,  except  in  the  north,  is  understood  by  all.  Simple 
in  their  habits  their  food  is,  among  the  poor,  for  the  morning  meal, 
millet  or  Indian  millet  cakes  with  pulse  6  and  whey,  and,  in  the 

1  Besides  what  h Am.  been  takeu  from  txwks,  this  chapter  hns  I  Mien  compiled  chiefly 
from  materials  supplied  bv  Lieutenant  J.  W*  Wray,  late  Assistant  Political  Agent, 
Mr.  VinAyakrAv  Naraynn  itfnib  XHw&n»  and  by  Mr  Dal  pat  ram  P.  Khakhar,  Educational 
Inspector. 

a  Of  Bnthmons,  the  SAnuv&t,  Fokamat  RhojaJc,  Kandvdna,  Pili  il,  and  ShrUnAl 
sub- divisions  say  that  they  came  from  Rajput&na  and  the  north  ;  the  ModJi,  Kignr, 
Parajia,  AHoti  *  and  Kandofia  sub- divisions  trace  their  origin  to  GujarAt  and  KAthiAwar; 
and  the  R&igors  to  N&gar  Samai  or  Tatta  in  Sind,  Except  the  Sorathim,  VAyda,  and 
Mod! i  sub-divisions,  who  have  come  from  KAthiAwAr  and  Gujarat,  almost  all  YAoiAs  are 
settlers  from  Marwar. 

1  Gold  and  silver  smiths  and  Hindu  and  MusalmAn  tape-makers  and  gardeners  aay 
that  they  were  called  fay  the  state  from  Sind;  shoemakers,  carpenters,  barbers,  and 
bracelet -makers  say  that  they  came  from  GujarAt  ;  tanners,  and  blacksmiths  from 


were  radically  the  same  as  the  Hindustani!  and  BengAli  specimens.  Hamilton** 
Description  of  Hindu&tAn,  I-  588. 

•  The  pulse  generally  used  is  k&rad,  Ph&seolua  acomtifolius. 
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evening  mixed  millet  and  pulse,  khlchdo.  The  rich  use  mixed 
rice  and  pulse,  khieh&%  and  add  clarified  butter  and  vegetables* 
Their  holiday  food  is  sweetmeats  among  all  classes,  and  animal 
food  among  all  but  Br£kmans,  Vanias,  and  Bhati4s.  Many  drink 
liquor,  and  almost  all  take  opium  and  opium-water,  kasumba.1 

Most  men  in  dutch,  both  Hindus  and  Musalmans,  wear  loose 
trousers,  a  long-sleeved  under- jacket,  a  short  coat  reaching  a  little 
below  the  waist,  a  plain  or  silk-bordered  cloth  wound  round  the 
waist  and  falling  eight  or  nine  inches  below  the  knees,  and  over  it  a 
waistband,  bheth.  Among  Hindus  the  most  noticeable  turbans  are*  the 
Rajput's  large  and  loosely  rolled, the  Bh&tia's  close  fitting  and  peaked, 
ana  the  N&gar  priest's  a  little  bigger  than  a  Bohora's,  Excepting 
Bohoras,  Musalmans  wear  the  large  Rajput  turbans,  red,  blacker 
white*  The  ordinary  pointed  Gujarat  shoe  is  worn  by  all  classes. 
Instead  of  loose  trousers,  most  Brahmans,  Bhatias,  Sonis,  Vayda 
and  Maheshri  Vanias,  and  other  Vaishnavs,  wear  the  waisteloth,  and 
the  Gujar&fc  long  coat  and  shoulder  cloth.  Some  young  men  have  of 
late  taken  to  wear  tight  English  trousers*  Except  Bhatia,  Loh&na, 
Sarasvat,  and  Kshatri  women,  whose  robe,  chorso9  is  five  cubits  long 
and  about  four  broad.  Brahman,  V&nia,  and  most  Hindu  women 
wear  the  Gujar&t  robe,  salla,  nine  cubits  long  and  four  broad,  a 
petticoat  five  cubits  round,  and  a  bodice,  kamkho ,  looser  and  longer 
sleeved  than  the  Gujarat  kanchli,  but  like  it  open-backed.  The 
Girasia  Rajput  and  Khavas  women's  robe  is  a  square  coloured  chorso, 
five  cubits  long  by  five  broad ;  their  petticoat  is  twelve  cubits  round, 
and  their  bodice,  kamkho,  long-sleeved.  Except  some  Meman, 
Khoja,  and  Bhad&la  women  who  wear  the  Musalman  shirt,  bodice, 
frock  and  trousers,  the  Musalm&n  women's  dress  differs  little  from 
that  of  the  Girasia  Rajpu  tarns.  Almost  all  classes  of  well-to-do 
Musalm&ns,  and  among  the  Hindus  the  Jadejas  and  higher  class 
Rajputs  do  not  allow  their  women  to  appear  in  public.  Proud,  lazy, 
and  luxurious,  though  now  settling  to  peaceful  habits,  many  tribes  in 
Catch  are  naturally  martial  and  fond  of  predatory  warfare.®  Of  the 
husbandmen  the  number  of  regular  cultivators  is  small.  A  large 
proportion  belong  to  tribes  of  herdsmen  who  have  not  long  settled  to 
the  work  of  tillage.  The  skill  of  Cntch  craftsmen  and  sailors3  has  long 
been  famous,  and  its  traders  and  labourers  are  distinguished  for  their 
vigour  and  for  their  readiness  to  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  so  progressive  was 
Islfim,  that  it  seemed  as  if  another  hundred  years  would  see  the 
last  of  the  Hindu  faith.4  In  the  worship  of  man y  local  saints  the 

1  Among  Rajputs,  when  a  quarrel  is  nettled,  the  parties  drink  *Eipium- water  in 
token  that  all  cause  of  offence  ib  forgotten. 

*  Their  freedom  from  conquest  which  they  can  fairly  boast  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  their  village  fortifications  and  to  the  hardiness  and  number  of  their  soldiers. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  century  almost  every  village  was  fortified  ;  the  jAdejaa  could 
bring  8000  men  into  the  field,  Fateh  Muhammad  i>OOG,  the  Mi  sin  As  1000.  and  the 
district  of  Paohham  5000,  Ham.  Dee.  of  Hind,  I,  587. 

A  Cntch  pilots  have  always  interested  Europeans  by  the  skill  and  daring  of  their 
voyages  is ji  Arabia  and  Africa.  They  (1837)  understand  the  compass „  and  steer  by 
charts  and  nautical  tables  as  well  kept  as  those  of  an  Im  Hainan  (Mrs.  Fog  tana*  Dutch  r 
Fit.  The  Iniat example  of  their  courage  and  skill  was  Rdo  Godji  s  (1701  -17751)  ship' 
which,  built,  equipped  and  manned  in  Dutch,  made  the  voyage  to  England  and  back 
to  the  Molabiir  Coast.  (Tod's  Western  India,  452).  4  Ham,  Deg,  of  Hind.  I,  683. 
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tenets  and  practices  of  the  two  religions  are  still  often  oddly  mixed. 
But  Jadejas  and  other  Rajputs  who  in  1819  freely  married  Mu&alxn/m 
women,  kept  Musalmao  cooks,  and  in  beliefs  and  customs  were  not 
less  Musalman  than  Hindu  have  of  late  become  more  careful  to  keep 
from  practices  contrary  to  the  Hindu  religion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  population  of  Cutch 
is  said  to  have  been  considerably  greater  than  it  was  for  many  yeans 
after.  The  misgovernment  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  wars  carried  on  by  Fateh  Muhammad  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  century,  and  the  deadly  famine  and  pestilence  of  1812 
are  mud  to  have  lowered  its  strength  to  about  one- half*1  In  1821 
Mr.  Elphinstone  gave  the  native  estimate  of  the  population  at  about 
510,000  souls,  of  whom  more  than  one- third  were  M^8alEC&ns*,  Two 
years  later  (1823)  Colonel  Tod  gave  500,000,  one-tenth  of  them  found 
in  the  cities  of  Rhuj  and  M6ndvi.3  In  1830  the  total  was  returned  at 
350,000  souls.  Five  years  later  it  was  given  at  484,852/  of  whom 
152,950  or  nearly  one- half  were  Musa! mans.  This  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  over-estimate  as  the  1852  returns  give  a  total  of  only 
409,522  souls,  300,420  of  them  Hindus  and  109,102  Musalmtfns.1 
Since  then,  the  1872  census  has  shown  a  total  of  487,305  souls.  Of 
the  whole  number,  309,184  or  75*76  per  cent,  including  65,673 
ShrAvaks,  were  Hindus  ;  1 18,063  or  24*22  per  cent  were  Musalmana  ; 
forty  were  Parsis ;  five  were  Sikhs  ;  and  thirteen  Christians. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives,  for  the  year  1872,  details 
of  the  population  according  to  religion,  age,  and  sex  ; 

Cutch  Population ,  IS 72* 
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1  Burnefl’  Hist,  of  Cutch,  VH.t  Vlll* 

*  Hep,  26  January  1821.  Bom,  Gov.  Pol.  Rec.  10  of  1820,  163. 

*  Western  India,  4S4. 

4  The  details  were  :  BrAhmans,  32,563  ;  Cutch  VaiuAs,  36,000,  Gujax  VaniAi,  16s000, 
Modih  VAniAs,  16SM),  M&heahri  VAuiAat,  1 54)0*  VAyda  Vdnidut  400,  Soul  VAniAs, 
500,  Ktuadoi  VAniAs,  400,  Jsrv&d  VAniAs,  200,  JhAlora  VAuiAs,  200  ;  LoliAaAi,  60,000  ; 
Bh&ti&s,  32*000;  BhansAlis*  2000  ;  DepAiAs,  75  ;  JAdeja  Rajputs,  I6,ti00  ;  inferior 
J Adepts  or  Rajputs,  25,050  ■;  ATurs*  36,000  ;  Kan  hi*.  Leva  and  Kadva,  2500  ;  Momna 
Kanl/ie,  5000  ;  Khatria,  6000  ;  Parajia  Sonia,  400  ;  Gafina  Sonis,  400  ;  SuthArs,  400  ; 
KansArAa,  2000  ;  SaUta,  100;  LuliAra,  IOQO  ;  Darjia,  3000  ;  K  urn  bkArs*  401*0; 
JagariAa  {tapemakem)  400  ;  BRAts,  500  ;  ChAraiiB,  3000  ;  Jau^anAs  (musicians),  4  ; 
RshAris,  6000  ;  BharvAds,  100  j  VAlauidi  (barbers),  100  ;  KhavAs,  2000;  Viriis 
(SipAhis),  100  ;  Mocbis,  1200  ;  Dheds,  Meghvile,  and  ouicastes,  60t>0  ;  JatU  (Jain 
priests),  160  ;  Hindu  mewdi cants  of  various  orders,  6000  ;  Pavais  (heimaphnxlites) 
and  Kasbana  (prostitute*),  1000  ;  total,  484,852. 

*  Bum.  Gov .  Sol.  XV.  85.  The  details  were:  JAdeja  Rajputs,  8598,  VigheU  Rajputs, 
817  ;  othur  Raj puta  of  various  tribes,  20,736  ;  BrAhmaa*  and  VAniAs,  40,384;  silver. 
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Cutch  Population,  1872 — continued. 
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From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  males  on 
the  total  population  was  52' 16  and  of  females  47 '84.  Hindu  males 
numbered  192,318  or  52*09  per  cent,  and  Hindu  females  numbered 
1 76*866  or  47*90  per  cent  of  the  total  Hindu  population  ;  Musalman 
males  numbered  61,863  or  52'39  per  cent,  and  Musalmdn  females 
56,200  or  47-60  per  cent,  of  the  total  Musalman  population  ;  Christian 
males  numbered  six,  and  Christian  females  seven  -  other  males 
numbered  twenty-four  and  other  females  twenty-one. 


The  total  number  of  infirm  persona  was  returned  at  31 04  {males 
1580,  females  1524),  or  O' 68  per  cent  of  the  total  population*  Of 
these,  forty -nine  (males  forty-one,  females  eight)  or  0*01  were 
insanes  ;  227  (males  166,  females  sixty-one)  or  0'05  per  cent  were 
idiots;  412  (males  252,  females  160)  or  0  08  per  cent  were  deaf  and 
dumb  |  2401  (males  1108,  females  1293)  or  0*49  per  cent  were 
blind;  and  fifteen  (males  thirteen,  females  two)  were  lepers* 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  according  to  sex,  the 
number  of  each  religious  class  at  different  ages,  with,  at  each  stage. 
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smiths*  cultivator*!,  toilers,  shoemakers,  and  other  Hindu  craftsmen,  220,883.  Of 
MuaoImiLnii  the  details  were  :  Meoians,  Khoj  As,  and  BohorAs,  74,531  ;  Artisans,  dyers, 
barbers,  and  musicians,  27,871  ;  Samma,  and  other  nomadic  tribes,  3063  ;  and 
religious  beggars,  2883. 

&  236—6 
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the  percentage  on  the  total  population  of  the  same  sex  and  religion* 
The  columns  referring  to  the  total  population  omit  religion* 
distinctions,  but  show  the  difference  of  sex  : 

Culch  Population  by  Age,  1872. 


Religion. 
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From  this  it  would  seem  that  of  the  total  Hindu  population,  the 
mixed  classes  numbered  192,071  or  52*02  per  cent]  the  Yaishn&va 
84,192  or  22*80  per  cent;  the  Shr&vaks  65,878,  or  17*84  percent; 
and  the  Shaivs  27,048  or  7'32  per  cent.  Of  the  1 18,063  Musalm&ns, 
108,509  were  Smmis  and  9554  Bhi£s*  Of  forty-five  who  came  under 
the  head  *  Others',  forty  were  Persia  allJShahanshai,  and  five  were 
Sikhs,  followers  of  N&nak  Shah.  Of  the  thirteen  Christians,  nine 
were  Catholics,  and  four  Presbyterians. 

According  to  occupation  the  census  returns  for  18 72  divide  the 
whole  population  into  seven  classes : 

I, — Employed  under  Government  or  Municipal  or  other  local  authorities,  in  "all 
4896  souls,  or  AGO  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

H. — Professional  persons,  5482  or  1-12  per  cent. 

in — In  service  or  performing  personal  offices,  5024  or  1  "03  per  cent. 

IV.  — Engaged  in  agriculture  and  with  animals,  108,455  or  22*25  per  cent.  n 

V. — Engaged  in  commerce  and  trade,  17,854  or  5  66  percent. 

VL — Employed  in  mechanical  arte,  manufactures*  and  engineering  operations  and 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  or  otherwise  prepared  for 
consumption,  52,110  or  ID'S!}  per  cent. 

VIL — MiscellaneouA  persona  not  classed  otherwise,  {a}  wives  !47,290*and  children 
130,391,  in  all  283,681  or  58  21  per  cent,  and  (A)  miscellaneous  persona  9803 
or  2 ill  per  cent  ;  total  293,484  or  60*22  per  cent. 

Brahmans,  according  to  the  1872  census  returns,  met  tided  twenty^ 
six  main  divisions  with  a  strength  of  24,932  souls  or  6' 78  per  cent  of 
the  whole  Hindu  population.  Except  N£gars,o£  whom  many  as  land¬ 
holders  and  state  servants  are  in  good  condition,  most  Cutch 
Hrdhmaus  are  poor  living  on  alms  or  by  tillage.  8  a' r  as  vats,  5431, 
the  largest  class  of  Catch  Brahmans*  are  said  to  take  their  name 
from  the  Sarasvati  river  from  which  they  came  to  Cutch  by  way  of 
Sind.1  Fair  in  complexion,  their  language  and  dress  are  those  of 
other  high  class  Cutch  Hindus.  Besides  acting  as  family  priests 
they  follow  many  callings*  reading  holy  books,  drawing  horoscopes, 
teaching  private  schools,  trading,  and  serving  as  accountants,  soldiers, 
and  constables.  Once  the  holders  of  high  offices  they  have  long 
lost  their  special  position  and  now  are  degraded,  eating  with,  and 
serving  as  the  family  priests  of,  Kshatris,  Loh&nas,  and  Bbans&Ha, 
whom,  they  say,  they  saved  from  Parahur^m's  persecutions.  In 
religion  Shaivitea  and  goddess  worshippers,®  their  family  deity  is 
Baras vati,  whose  chief  place  of  worship  is  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  Not  careful  to  keep  the  ordinary  Brahman  rules,  they  allow 
widow  marriage,  and  freely  travel  across  the  seas  to  collect 
payments  from  their  patrons,  Cutch  Vania  traders  settled  in 
Mozambique  and  Arabia.  Sorat&ia  Sa’easvats,  distinct  from  the 
regular  Sarasvats  and  associating  with  no  class  of  Cutch  Br&hmana, 
are  a  small  body  with  a  great  local  name  for  learning.  Ba'jgobs 


Chapter  HI. 
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Brihmana. 


Sdrmvato* 


Hdjffort, 


1  Another  account  derivea  their  name  from  Brahma**  daughter  Sarasvati ,  and  trace* 
their  descent  to  her  soil,  the  sage  Dadhichi. 

4  The  chief  of  their  goddesses  arc  Ambits,  AshApura,  Bhav&ni,  Kumiri,  and 
W  ah  alarm  i. 
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Avdicfi*. 


or  chief's  family  priests,1  4738,  originally  of  the  Audieh  stock, 
though  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  other  Br&hmans,  are  in  Cntch  a 
favoured  class  owning  lands  and  Tillages,  acting  as  Jidejae1  priests 
and  aa  husbandmen*  The  R&jgors  allow  widow  marriage,  and  eat 
with  Vanias  and  Leva  Kanbia*  Audichs,  2945,  within  the  last  250 
years  settled  in  Cntch  from  Sihor  near  Bh&vnagar,  Jh&av&d,  and 
Jnn&gad  in  Kathiawir,  form  three  divisions*  Gohelvadi,  Jhal4vadit 
and  Cradhvi,  and  live  chiefly  in  Bhuj,  Mandvi,  and  Abd&sa.  Fair 
in  complexion  all  are  Shaivites  in  faith,  except  the  Paiin  readers 
who,  probably  in  compliment  to  their  Y6nia  and  Bbatia  patrons, 
have  become  followers  of  YallabMeh&rya*  Vdgad  Andicha  are 
cultivators,  and  as  they  carry  cooked  food  to  their  fields*  smoko 
the  huka^  and  allow  widow  marriage,  are  held  degraded*  Still  in 
matters  of  marriage  they  are  allowed  to  give  their  daughters  to 
Audieh  Brahmans  of  Halvad  in  KathiiwAr,  whose  daughters  again, 
marry  with  Dhrangadra  Audichs,  and  the  daughters  of  Dhringadm 
Andie  ha  with  Andich  Brahmans  of  Yiramgam,  Ahmedabad,  and 
Bidhpnr,  the  highest  Gujarat  representatives  of  their  caste.  The 
other  Andicha  are,  by  profession,  ho  tiebreakers  dkdraks,  priests, 
cooks,  beggars,  astrologers,  schoolmasters,  traders,  writers,  and 
Puran  reciters* 


FvkunuU.  Pokarna'r,®  2321,  chiefly  from  Mdrwar  and  Sind,  generally 

swarthy  in  complexion,  do  not  differ  in  language  and  dress  from 
other  high  class  Cntch  Hindus.  They  are  enterprising*5  travelling 
to  varices  parts  of  India,  and  many  of  them  anxious  to  visit  Zanzibar 
and  Arabia  though  prevented  by  their  caste  rules.  They  act  aa 
family  priests  to  Bhatias,  and  like  their  patrons  are  willing  to  follow 
any  calling.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  as  husbandmen,  contractors, 
confectioners,  and  clerks.  Followers  of  Vallabh&eh&rya,  their 
family  goddesses  are  Laksbmiji  and  Cb&nranda  in  Mdrwar.  They 
wear  the  sacred  thread  putting  it  on  with  little  ceremony,  generally 
at  a  relation's  marriage  or  at  some  place  of  pilgrimage*  High  caete 
Br  Ah  mans  do  not  eat  with  them.  Among  members  of  the  same  family 
stock,  (fotraf  marriage  is  not  al  lowed.  On  the  sixth  day  after  child-birth 
the  women  of  the  family,  singing  as  at  a  marriage,  bring  a  clay  horse 
from  th©  house  of  the  mother's  father  to  her  husband- s  house.  Afe 
marriages  th©  men  dance  in  the  procession  and  the  women  sing 


1  One  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  RAjgor  is  that  two  of  their  ancestors, 
Karanji  And  Ndrmnji  from  Shihor  and  Is&mli.  while  on  their  wi)[  mm  [lilgrimi  to  the 
temple  of  Hingldj  HAta,  iOO  miles  (60  from  K«irr*cbeep  married  the  daughter  of 
one  Hardua,  the  family  priest  of  the  HamuiAs  then  living  at  Nsgar  S&nmi  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  Tatta.  This  HordAs  allowed,  the  self- sacrifice  of  the  daughters  of  Jim 
Likha,  and  sanctioned  infanticide  among  the  JAdejis.  Conscience' smitten  at  the  evil 
he  had  sanctioned*  HsmlAs  sacrificed  himself  on  the  funeral  pyre  asking  JAm  Likh* 
to  accept  his  sons-indaw  aa  hie  family  pries Us.  JAm  L&kha  agreed  and  aO  JAdejA*  still 
employ  R&jgor  priests. 

^  According  to  one  account  they  take  their  name  from  Pushkar-kshctra  in  Raj  put  Ana 
where  one  of  them  went  from  Shrimp,  and  being  received  with  honour,  settled. 
According  to  another  account  they  were  called  Puahpkarn*  because  they  offered  flower* 
to  lAksfimi,  and  being  cursed  by  FArvati  for  refusing  to  eat  flesh ,  migrated  from  Jesalmir 
to  Sind.  Cutcfa*  MultAn,  and  the  Pan  jib.  Other  castes  affirm  that  the  Fokaraa  is  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  a  BrAhm&n  devotee  and  a  Muhani  fisherwamnn  r  who  mi  prudently 
undertook  to  ferry  the  holy  man  across  a  stream.  Burton's  Bind,  310.311. 

>  One  of  them  who  visited  Europe  and  America  m  now  au  ouUaste- 
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immodest  songs*  Education  is  spreading  among  them  and  their 
condition  is  improving*  Parajta's,  2138,  degraded  Audichs,  take 
their  name  from  Faraj  near  Junagad,  where  they  came  from  Isamli 
and  M  &rw&r,  and  they  say  in  69 1  ( 74  7  S-)  agreed  to  act  as  family  priests 
to  Charans  and  Ahirs*  From  Junagad  they  moved  to  Catch,  and 
settling  in  Prdnthal  and  Gedi,  spread  to  Fal&nsva  and  Adesar-  When, 
in  the  reign  of  Rao  Bh&rmalji  I*  (1585  -  1631 ),  the  Abirs  left  V&ghela 
territory  and  settled  in  Chob&ri  and  An  jar,  their  priests  came  with 
them*  They  own  the  M&khel  village  near  Palansva  and  there,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  places,  are  cultivators*  They  speak  Gujarati 
and  dress  like  Akira,  Unlike  other  Brahmans,  Parajiae  place  a  dish 
with  a  wheat  flour  ball  on  the  chest  of  the  dead  body,  throw  the 
ball  to  the  crows,  and,  after  breaking  a  piece  of  its  edge,  give  the 
dish  to  a  low  caste  man ;  they  also  give  the  sis  monthly  feast  after 
death,  chhamdm3  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  and  the  anniversary 
feast,  vttWj  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Shaivites  or  worshippers  of 
goddesses,  they  wear  the  sacred  thread,  but  as  they  allow  widow 
marriage  and  eat  with  Rajputs,  Sutlers,  Luh&ra,  Bharvids,  KumbhArs, 
Ahira,  Rabaria,  and  Darjis,  they  are  held  degraded, 

Na'gaes,  1394, of  two  divisions,  Vadnagr&s,  state  servants,  priests  and 
beggars,  and  VTsnagT&s,  land -holders,  are  said  to  have  come  to  Gntch 
in  the  time  of  R&o  Kheng&rji  (1 550)*  Monae,1  914,  taking  their  name 
from  the  village  of  Moherak  or  Modhera  in  the  Dbarmaranya  near  the 
modern  Chuv41,ar©  of  three  sub -divisions/  Chaturvedi,  Trivedi,  and 
Jethimal.  The  first,  followers  of  the  four  Veds,  are  in  Catch  of  four 
family  stocks,  gotraa*  Generally  fair,  remarkably  clean  and  religious, 
they  are  priests,  copyists,  writers,  Fur4n  reciters,  cooks,  and  beggars* 
They  are  a  well-to-do  class  and  fond  of  giving  caste  dinners. 
Followers  of  Rdm  they  belong  to  the  sect  of  Ramanandis*  The 
Trivedis,  followers  of  three  Yeds,  claim  descent  from  R&rachandra/ 
the  hem  of  the  R&tnayan.  According  to  their  story  they  separated 
from  the  other  Modh  sub-divisions  at  Modhera,  and  persecuted  by 
A14,-ud-din  Khilji  (1304)  fled  to  Cufch.  Fair  in  complexion,  they 
speak  Gojar&ti  and  dress  in  the  ordinary  Catch  fashion.  Most  are 
priests  to  Modh  Vanias  and  in  poor  circumstances*  Shaivites  in 
religion  their  family  goddess  is  Bh atari ka  of  Modhera*  At  their 
marriages  the  bridegroom's  maternal  uncle  dressing  as  a  jharida^  in 
women's  clothes  from  head  to  waistband  in  men's  clothes  below,  rubs  his 


Chapter  HI* 
Population- 
Brifajamns. 
Parajids* 


Ndgttra* 


Modh** 


1  At  a  sacrifice  performed  by  Brahma*  Vishnu,  and  Rridra,  at  the  mythical  Bmhmi- 
ratty*,  IS. 000  Brjuimans  officiated  an  priests.  Seeing  them  without  wives  the  three 
powers,  shaJbiw,  at  the  request  of  the  gods,  each  created  €000  virgins.  Their  families 
including  twenty-four  stocks,  were  from  living  at  Modhera*  called  Modhs,  and  formed 
themselves  into  six  sub-di visions.  Chaturvedi,  Trivedi „  Jethimal,  Dhinoja,  TAndalja, 
and  Agitrasa.  Dhorm&ranya  section  of  the  Ska  n  da  PurAn. 

*  The  other  throe  sub -divisions,  Agi&rasa,  Dhinoja,  and  T&ndalja,  are  not  found  in 
Cntch. 

*  At  a  sacrifice  performed  at  Modhera  in  ChuvAl  by  R&mchandra,  these  Brdhtnans 
18,000  in  number  officiated  as  priests.  For  their  maintenance  Rdm  created  96,000 
V Anita  also  styled  Modh.  Every  two  of  these  he  ordered  to  maintain  a  Brahman  as 
theirpriest,  and  this  order  the  VAnids  follow  to  this  day* 

*  Jhanda,  more  commonly  called  Janda,  who  In  quaint  costume  is  often 
represented  by  strolling  players,  bhatxiyd*,  was  a  Fathdn  fakir.  To  propitiate  his 
spirit,  the  Modh  Van  ids  introduced  this  custom  at  m&rria^ea,  but  finding  it  irksome 
transferred  it  to  their  priests  the  Trivedi  Modhe,  by  whom  it  is  still  kept  up. 
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face  with  oil,  &nd  daubs  it  with  red  powder,  and  then  armed  with  a 
sword,  goes  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  a  place  where  two 
roads  cross,  and  stays  there  till  the  pair  offer  their  goddess  food. 
V&vdisamv&na  Modhs  are  a  Chaturvedi  sub-division  put  out  of  caste 
about  100  years  age  for  supporting  a  man  who  married  his  widowed 
daughter  to  a  Vair&gi.  Jethimals,  wrestlers,  163,  the  third  Modh  sub¬ 
division,  fair,  strong,  muscular,  and  many  of  them  tall,  speak  Gujarati. 
The  men  have  lately  begun  to  wear  Catch  clothes  though  the  women 
still  keep  to  the  ordinary  Gujarat  dress*  State  messengers  and 
professional  wrestlers,  they  allow  widow  marriage,  and,  except  those 
who  follow  Sv£mm&r&yan,  have  no  objection  to  animal  food  and  liquor. 
They  are  generally  goddess  worshippers,  their  family  goddess  being 
Limboja  in  Dinm^r*  Of  late  their  condition  has  improved  owing  to 
the  spread  of  education  and  their  increased  employment  as  clerks. 

Sa'choba's,1  878*  of  two  divisions,  chiefly  found  in  Y&gad,  of  fair 
complexion,  speak  Gujarati  and  wear  the  ordinary  Cutch  dress. 
Though  some  are  cooks  in  Vaisbnav  temples,  beggars,  and  traders, 
most  are  husbandmen  in  Vdghela  villages.  Generally  well  off,  they 
are  Shaivites  or  Yishnavites  in  religion  following  the  S&m  and 
Yajur  Veds*1  The  chief  place  of  their  family  goddess  Pmtyangira 
is  at  Satipur  or  S&chor  in  Jodhpur.  They  do  not  dine  with  other 
Br&hmans*  ShrimVlis,  870,  claim  descent  from  fourteen  sages, 
right*,  to  whom  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Krishna,  the 
Shrimal  district  was  made  over  by  Lakshmi.  They  were  then, 
of  fourteen  family  stocks,  gotraa*  numbering  in  all  45,000  eouls^ 
Eight  hundred  years  later,  18,000  families  left  ShrimdJ  and  settled 
at  Pushkarkshetra  in  Rajputaoa  whence  they  cam©  to  be  called 
Fushkarn&s  or  Pokarnas*  Out  of  these  18,000,  5000  dined  with 
Gsval  Yaniaa  of  Osnagar  in  P&rkar  and  cam©  to  be  called  diners, 
bhojaksj  fonuinga  separate  caste.  Unusually  fair  in  complexion*  their 
language  and  dress  are  Gujar&ti,  Uving  as  priests  of  VAnia  Sonia, 
and  Shrimdli  Yanids,  husbandmen,  traders,  cooks,  and  beggars  they 
are  as  a  class  well-to-do,  Shaivites  in  faith,  their  family  goddess  is 
Mahdlaxmi  of  BhinmAL  At  marriages  the  bride*s  father  must  for 
ten  days  at  least  feed  the  bridegroom’s  relations,  and  gene  rally  feeds 
them  for  ten  or  twenty  days  more*  They  do  not  dine  with  other 
high  caste  Brdhmans*  Girna'ra's,  787,  of  the  Panai  sub-division  of 
mount  .Girndr  Brdhmans,®  have  a  tradition  that  Krishna  when  he 
rose  from  the  Damodar  reservoir  at  Raivatdchal,  the  modern 
Girndr,  established  them  as  Brdhmans,  More  than  three  hundred 
years  ago  about  1557,  their  number  in  Cutch  was  1100.  Very  fair 
in  complexion,  they  are  of  average  size,  speak  Gujardti  and,  except 
that  their  turbans  are  Cutchi,  wear  the  Gujarat  dress.  They  are 
a  well-to-do  class  living  as  priests,  Purdn  reciters,  astrologers,  writers. 


1  The  name  of  this  caste. t  said  to  have  been  formed  in  tbe  first  cycle.  Sat  Tug,  is 
said  to  be  a  comtptiott  of  Satihara  or  Satinur*  Sati  Dikshdyani  bestowed  tbe  town 
of  Satipur  on  thirty -six  descendants  of  Brahma,  On  their  deserting  it  some  time  after, 
a  great  king,  Pururava,  collected  eighteen  families,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
S&chor&H,  and  re-peopled  the  town  of  Satipnr* 

3  The  Rigvedi  n  Ac  floras  of  MirwAr  are  not  found  in  Cutch, 

*  The  other  sub-divisions  of  GLra&ris,  Bardais,  Ajikiis,  and  ChonAriia  are  not 
found  in  Cutch* 
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water-carriers,  money-lenders,  cooks  especially  in  Vaishnav  temples 
and  houses,  state  and  private  clerks,  and  grant,  girdst  holders.  They 
do  not  eat  with  high  caste  BiAhmans.  Vaishnavs  of  the  Vallabhiich&rya 
sect,  they  follow  the  Rig,  Bam,  and  Yajur  Veds,  and  have  thirty- 
six  family  goddesses,  whose  temples  are  in  Sorath  and  Halar  in 
Kathiawar.  Veda'ht s,  440,  called  Vediya's  in  Benares,  descendants 
of  the  sage  V edamvy&fi,  are  rather  dark  in  complexion  and  speak 
and  dress  in  the  ordinary  Cutch  fashion.  Though  some  are  priests 
and  schoolmasters,  most  are  husbandmen.  Followers  of  the  Yajur 
Ved,  and  Shaivifces  and  Vaishnavs  in  faith,  they  are  a  well- 
to-do  class.  The  chief  place  of  worship  of  their  family  goddess 
Saras  vat  i  is  at  Benares.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  dine 
with  V&nias. 

Abqtis,  391,  trace  their  origin  to  the  sage  V41miki,a  younger 
son,  who,  with  other  sages,  was  brought  by  garud,  Vishnu’s  eagle, 
to  a  sacrifice  performed  by  Krishna  at  Dw&rka.  Rather  fair  in 
complexion  their  language  and  dress  are  Gujarati.  As  a  class  they  are 
poor,  living  as  temple  servants,  traders,  beggars,  and  confectioners. 
VaishnavB  in  religion,  their  family  god  is  Dwarkan&th  at  Dw&rka, 
Nahbva'na's,  850,  found  about  An  jar,  claim  descent  from  the  sage 
Kandi  who,  when  officiating  at  a  horse  sacrifice,  was  cursed  by 
Brahma*  s  wife  Savitri.  Blighted  by  this  curse  his  descendants  lost 
all  scripture  knowledge,  but  by  the  kindness  of  their  family  goddess 
V&nkal  at  Vi  rani  in  Mdrwar,  they  re -gamed  their  knowledge  and 
are  now  admitted  to  be  priests.  Except  that  their  women  dress 
in  Cutch  fashion  their  language  and  dress  are  Gujar&ti,  Traders 
and  cultivators  they  are  chiefly  Shaivites  following  the  Yajur  Ved, 
Fa'liya'lh,  255,  belonging  to  the  Gaud  division  of  Rr&hmans, 
take  their  name  from  Pali  in  M&rwar  which,  they  say,  was  about  1200 
wrested  from  them  by  Sioji  R&thod,  nephew  of  Jay  chan  d  of  Kanoj, 
whose  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Shahbuddin  Gori  (a,b.  1198). 
Their  language  and  dress  still  show  traces  of  a  Marvddi  origin. 
Priests,  husbandmen,  and  beggars,1  they  are  goddess  worshippers, 
their  family  deity  being  Rauchraji  of  Chuv&l  near  Vir&mg&m. 
Bhgjaks,  182,  came  from  Shrimdl  to  Osnagar  in  P&rkar,  separating 
from  their  Shrinmii  parent  stock.  Called  Bhojaks,  diners,  from 
eating  with  other  castes,  they  came  to  Cutch  with  the  Osv£ls.  Generally 
fair,  they  speak  Gujar&ti  and  wear  the  ordinary  Cutch  dress.  They 
are  beggars,  priests  of  Jain  V&ni&s,  and  min  is  t rants  in  Jain  temples, 
where  they  act  as  songsters  and  musicians,  on  new  year’s  day  making 
verses  in  honour  of  their  V&nia  patrons.  In  spite  of  the  wishes  of  their 
patrons  they  cling  to  the  worship  of  goddesses  and  refuse  to  become 
Jains.  They  wear  tho  sacred  thread  and  ere  fairly  well  off,  spending 
large  sums  of  money  in  bringing  wives  from  Marw&r.  Shevaks,  1 74, 
are  degraded  mini  str  ants  in  Vaishnav  temples.  A  yea  Bka'hmans, 
160*  associating  with  Ahirs  for  whom  they  act  as  family  priests  and 
with  whom  they  eat,  are  the  same  as  Paraji&s.  Other  minor  classes  are 
Gauds,  112,  are  beggars.  Guglis,  86,  sai  d  to  take  their  name  from  the 
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Pdlivdl 1 

Bhojak»n 

ShevaJb*. 

Miacclfane&u** 

1  The  P4U  vAla  in  the  village  of  Nakhtrdua  are  rich  money 'lenders,  acme  of  them 
nati  ve  doctors* 
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aloe#^a^  are  rather  fair,  and  speak  and  dress  in  Gujardt  fftHbion. 
Priests  of  Rdjgora,  and  ministmnts  or  beggars  in  Vaisnnav  temples, 
they  officiate  as  priests  in  $ h radd h ceremonies  performed  at  the  Gomti 
lake  in  Dw&rka,  and  levy  fixed  taxes  on  pilgrims  visiting  that  holy 
island.  Followers  of  the  Ynjur  Yed  and  Vaishnavitas,  each  family 
has  its  own  goddess,  Visot  or  Chandrabhftga  at  Dw&rka.  As  a  class 
they  are  poor  .  SoMPtraA's,  1 7,  brought  into  Cutcbfrom  Somn&th  P&tan, 
are  Gujar&tis  in  language  and  dress.  Priests  of  Sompnra  Sal  Jits,, 
they  are  Shaivs  in  faith  following  the  S&m  and  Yajur  Veda.  Their 
family  goddess  is  Vdghesbvari*  As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do. 
Mota'la 7s,  16,  and  Dbccanib,  7,  are  state  servants  and  in  good 
circumstances.  Kandolia's,3  26,  from  Kathi&w&r,  priests  to  the 
Somthia  Vinids,  are  Gajar&tis  in  language  and  dress.  Shaivs 
or  Yaishnavs  in  religion  their  family  goddess  is  Samndri,  of 
Kandolia  near  Dhoraji  in  KathMw&r.  Joa'lora's,  58,  are  beggars, 
Va'tdas,  4,  are  priests  to  Vay da  Vanias,  and  Pd&abxa’b,  68,  of  North 
India,  are  soldiers. 

Writers  included  two  classes,  Kay  as  tbs  380,  and  Brahma- 
Kshatris  3890,  a  total  of  4270  souls  or  1*15  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  Ka'yasths  are  said,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  have  come  to  Cutch  from  Sind,  Mdrwdr,  Ahmedabad* 
and  Sorath.  Once  largely  employed  in  the  Rio*s  army  they  were 
much  more  numerous  than  at  present.  They  are  found  in  Bhuj, 
Mdndvi,  Anj&r,  and  Mundm  as  state  servants  or  accountants  and  as 
merchants  and  clerk  a.  They  belong  to  three  sub -divisions,  Mathur, 
Shrivastak,  and  Valmik.  Most  of  them  are  Mathura*  but  as  all 
intermarry  there  is  little  difference.  In  colour  much  like  the  better 
class  of  YajiiAs,  they  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  have  lately  taken 
to  the  V&nia  and  Rajput  instead  of  the  Bhatia  turban.  They  respect 
Br&hmans  and  belong  to  the  Shalv,  Yaishnav,  and  Svamin&r&yan 
sects.  There  is  no  leading  family  among  them.  Though  none  of 
them  are  scholars  they  freely  send  their  children  to  school  even  to 
Bombay, 

Kshatris,  properly  Brahma-Kshatbis3,  3890,  found  in  Mandvi 
and  Bhuj,  and  in  small  numbers  over  the  whole  province,  are  said 
to  have  originally  lived  in  the  Antarved,  that  is,  the  land  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jamna.  They  call  themselves  Suryavanshi  Kshatris 


1  The  *fcory  in  that  of  60,000  Brihmans  called  VAlkhel,  created  by  Btabma.  605 
uat  to  Bet  and  DwArk*  were  by  a  demon  called  Kumh  pre  vented  from  living  them. 
But  by  offering  a  sacrifice  of  aami  wood,  and  ffttgal,  the  fragrant  gum  of  the 
Amyri*  agallocbn,  they  procured  hi*  destruction  * 

*  At  the  request  of  the  sage  Kanva  whose  austerities  pleased  him,  BrahmaVreated 
1S,000  Br&hmans  in  Kalp  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  36,000  in  Sauntshtra. 
The  sage  ordered  8orathia  VAniAs  to  accept  them  as  their  priest*  and  entrusted  king 
Mindhata  of  Ayodhya  with  their  protection.  The  hermitage  of  Kanvs  called  Kanva 
Sth&n  in  the  .Vc/  yi/0,  FApApanodan  in  TYeSa,  and  K  Am  pi  I  Sth  In  in  Dvo  par ,  ib  known 
as  Kxndol  Sthuu  in  the  present  Kali  Yugt  and  ia  represented  by  the  village  of 
Kandolia  near  Morvi  - 

1  In  GujarAt  proper  and  KAthi&wAr  the  artisan  Brahma-Kshatris  are  known  by 
different  names  according  to  their  occupation,  such  a*  Chudgar*.  bracelet  makers  ; 
Sfimijhdtiid*  and  Kftarudis,  turners  ;  Kangdrdsf  dyers  ;  Pttujhaddst  box  makers  ; 
and  Btindhndvdla&  and  in  Bombay  and  the  Deccan,  Kcutturi** 
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and  claim  descent  from  the  twelve  sons  of  king'  Ratnasen  who, 
during  Parshurands  persecutions,  were  saved  by  the  sage  Dadhichi 
and  brought  up  in  hie  hermitage  as  Brahman  boys.  On  a  visit  of 
Parshuram  to  his  hermitage,  Dadhicbi  passing  them  off  as  Brahman 
hoy  a,  Parshuram  took  away  the  eldest  and  taught  him  the  art  of 
war*  Finding  how  h©  had  been  deceived,  Farshtiram  cursed  the 
boy,  and  made  useless  his  knowledge  of  war.  At  DadhiehFs  advice 
the  boy  went  with  his  brothers  and  propitiated  the  goddess  Hiuglaj. 
Unable  altogether  to  reverse  the  curse,  the  goddess  allowed  them  to 
reign  for  three  generations  in  Sindh  Sauvir  when  they  were  driven 
out  by  th©  Barbar,  a  tribe  of  foreigners.  Again  visiting  the  goddess 
she  told  them  to  give  up  hope  of  becoming  rulers,  and  ordered 
Yishvakarma  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  dyeing,  weaving,  turning, 
and  carpentry*  As  craftsmen  they  increased,  and  spreading  over 
Marwar,  Kathiawar,  Gujarat,  and  Cut  eh,  are  now  divided  into  9t> 
families.  They  wear  the  Brahman  thread*  Following  different 

Srofessions  all  belong  to  the  same  caste,  have  the  same  Sarasvat 
irdhinans  for  priests,  and  have  the  same  mtJchs  or  family  names. 
Fair  and  in  appearance  like  Gujarat  Kshatris,  Cutch  Brahraa- 
Kskatris,  in  language,  food,  and  dress,  do  not  differ  from  other 
middle  class  Cutch  Hindus.  Most  are  dyers,  calico-printers,  silk- 
weavers,  and  carpenters,  but  some  are  revenue  contractors,  writers, 
land -holders,  *  money-lenders,  traders,  and  ship-owners.  Those  at 
Mandvi  are  writers,  silk-weavers,  and  labourers,  and  those  at  Bhuj, 
dyers*  Though  some  have  risen  to  high  posts,  as  a  class  they  are 
badly  off*  At  their  marriages,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  his  friends, 
the  bridegroom,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  drawn  sword  and  cocoanut 
in  his  hand,  rides  to  the  bride*  8  house,  and  is  there  received 
by  the  bride's  mother-  Throwing  a  cloth  round  his  neck  she 
leads  him  to  a  cot  in  the  centre  of  th©  marriage  booth  where 
the  bride  lies  covered  with  on©  or  two  quilts.  The  bridegroom  walks 
four  times  round  the  cot,  distributes  sweetmeats  and  a  cocoanut, 
and,  without  seeing  his  bride,  retires  to  a  neigh bouriug  house, 
returning  some  time  after  for  the  regular  ceremony.  During  the 
ceremony  both  bride  and  bridegroom  wear  a  white  dress  sprinkled 
with  yellow,  and  when  the  marriage  is  over  the  bride’s  father-in-law 
gives  her  a  suit  of  clothes  with  a  special  design,  bhdt,  not  found 
in  the  clothes  of  other  castes.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed  by 
artisan  Brahma-Kshatris.  The  practice  is  said  to  date  from  Mja 
Todar  Mai,  who  at  Ak bar’s  request  married  his  widowed  daughter 
a  girl  eleven  years  old.  In  widow  marriages  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  instead  of  looking  at  each  other  look  at  their  reflections  in 
earthen  waterpots.  ^fieir  family  goddess  is  Hinglaj,  and  excepting 
a  few  Yaishnavas  who  belong  to  the  Vallabhdchdri  sect,  they  are 
generally  followers  of  Shiv  and  Mdta.  In  every  village  they  have 
a  place  called  the  manayi  with  an  imago  of  HingMj  or  Ashdpura. 
A  few  Kshatris  send  their  children  to  school,  but  they  are  not 
a  pushing  or  a  prosperous  class.  The  section  of  tho  Brahma- 
Ksnatris,  writers  and  Government  servants  who,  immigrants  from 
Lidhor,  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  craftsmen ;  do  not  allow 
widow  marriage,  and,  as  family  priests  have  Sarasvat  Brdhmaus, 
who,  unlike  other  S&rasvats,  do  not  dine  with  Lohanas  and 
b  230-^7 
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Bhansalis,  though  well  known  in  most  parts  of  Gujar&t,  are  not 
found  in  Cutch. 


Of  Merchants,  Traders,  and  Shopkeepers,  there 

fifteen  classes  with  a  strength  of  1 1 7,684  souls  or  3 1  *93  per  cent  o£ 
the  whole  Hindu  population.  They  belong  to  two  main  sections, 
Cutchis  originally  from  Sind  whose  home  tongne  is  Cutchi,  and 
Gujaratis  who  speak  Gujarati  and  have  most  of  them  come  from 
Gujar&t  within  the  last  200  years.  Of  the  fifteen  classes,  eleven 
were  Meshri  or  Br&hmanic  and  three  Shr6vak  err  Jahi  Vani&s. 

Following  this  division  there  are  of  Meshri  Va'nia's,  Modes, 
1191,  who,  taking  their  name  from  Modhera  in  Par&ntij, 
are  found  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  province.  They  are  said  to 
have  fled  to  Cutch  from  the  persecution  of  Ala-ud-din  Khilji 
(1295  -  1315).  Of  the  six  divisions,  Dasa  and  Visa  Goghvds,  Dasa 
and  Visa  Adalj&s,  and  Dasa  and  Visa  Mandalias,  distinct  in  other 
parts  of  Gujarat,  four,  Dasa  and  Visa  Goghvas  and  Dasa  and  Visa 
Adaljas,  intermarry  in  Cutch  and  KatliiawAr.  Mandalias,  who 
are  also  found  in  Cutch,  are  separate.  Fair  in  complexion  their 
look  and  home  tongue  are  those  of  Gujarat  Vanias.  Living  m 
well-built  houses,  they  are  neat,  hardworking,  intelligent,  and, 
especially  in  Bhuj,  well-to-do.  Some  of  them  of  late  have  risen  to 
high  places  in  the  state,  but  most  are  merchants,  accountants, 
state  and  private  clerks,  shopkeepers,  and  turners.  Especially  tho 
Mandalias,  Modh  Vanias  are  religious,  followers  of  Vallabhachdrya, 
and  careful  to  visit  the  shrine  cf  their  family  goddess  Bhadrarika 
at  Modhera.  Though  they  claim  the  right  to  do  so  all  do  not 
wear  the  sacred  thread.  Widow  marriage  is  forbidden  and. 
polygamy  is  practised  and  allowed  only  when  the  first  wife  proves 
barren.  At  marriages,  except  among  the  Mandalias,  Modli 
bridegrooms  wear  the  sword.  They  have  a  headman,  pa  tel,  but 
allow  him  little  authority.  All  Modhs  give  their  children  some 
Gujarati  schooling,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  prosperous  and  well-to-do. 
Va'yda's  (358),  coming  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
from  Vayad  in  Patan,  are  found  only  in  the  towns  of  Bhuj, 
Kothara,  Mandvi,  Nalia,  and  Tera.  Their  twro  sub-divisions  Dasa. 
and  Visa,  the  Visa  very  small  and  found  only  in  Bhuj,  marry  with 
each  other  and  with  Gujarat  Vaydas.  Speaking  Gujarati,  and  wearing 
the  Bhatia  turban  and  a  simpler  and  coarser  dress  than  other  Vani&s, 
they  are  clean,  hardworking,  quiet,  and  honest,  some  of  them  labourers, 
but  most  dealing  in  tobacco  and  grocery.  They  are  in  middling* 
condition  generally  well  removed  from  poverty.  Though  they  wear 
the  Vaishnav  sect-mark,  kanthi ,  they  are  not  strict  Vaishnavs. 
Their  priests  are  Vayda  Brahmans  of  whom  tlft?re  is  only  one  family 
in  Cutch.  Sprung,  according  to  their  caste  tradition,  from  Vayu’s 
son  Hanuman  the  monkey  god,  though  they  hide  it  from  outsiders, 
the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  bride’s  house  dressed  as  a  monkey  and 
there  leaps  about  in  monkey  fashion.  Allowing  polygamy,  bub 
forbidding  widow  marriage,  the  caste  has  a  headman,  patel,  who 
settles  disputes  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  leading  members.  Most 
Vaydas  give  their  boys  some  little  Gujarati  schooling.  Sorathia's 
(161),  found  in  Mandvi,  have  come  from  Sorath  in  Kathiawar, 
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and  claim  to  bo  o£  the  solar  race-  In  ter  marrying1  with  the  Kathiawar 
Sorathias,  their  language  and  dress  are  Gujarati.  Traders  and 
merchants1  clerks,  most  of  them  are  in  a  middling  condition. 
Vaishnavs  in  faith  their  family  goddess  is  S&mundri.  They  allow 
polygamy,  but  forbid  widow  marriage.  J  ha'loha's,  (97),  a 
small  community  found  at  Mandvi  and  Virani,  said  to  have  been 
created  by  Parvati  to  maintain  Valkhel  Brahmans,  take  their  name 
from  JMor  in  Mnrwar,  whence  they  seem  to  have  migrated  to 
Catch.  Their  three  eub-di  visions,  Dasa,  Visa,  and  Pouch  a,  speak 
Gujarati  and  dress  in  Catch  fashion  like  Gujar  Osvdls.  Generally 
traders,  shopkeepers,  and  writers,  they  are  a  poor  class*  Shaivs, 
Vaiskimvs,  and  goddess  worshippers,  their  family  goddess  is  Himjn 
(Parvati)  at  Rayfbanpar.  They  allow  polygamy,  but  forbid  widow 
marriage.  KauVds  (213),  found  chiefly  at  Grodhra  in  the  south, 
claim  descent  from  Kashyap,  one  of  the  seven  seers,  Sapt  Mi#hi#r 
and  state  that,  originally  of  the  Meshri  sub-division,  they  came 
from  Marw&r  to  dutch  before  the  main  body  of  their  caste. 
Prospering  in  their  new  land  and  taking  a  new  name,  they"  began 
to  despise  the  Meshria  who  retaliated  by  stopping  intermarriage* 
Then  the  Karada  associated  with  Cutch  Osvals  and  mostly  adopted 
Jainism,  though  some,  especially  in  foreign  parts,  kept  to  the 
Brahmanic  faith.  Cultivators  and  traders  they  are  very  well  off. 
They  allow  polygamy  if  the  first  wife  is  barren,  but  forbid  widow 
marriage.  Mbs bris  (8GB),  more  correctly  Maheshris,  found  at 
Madh,  Bhuj,  Mandvi t  and  in  the  west,  are  said  to  have  come  to 
Cutch  about  50G  years  ago  from  Nagor  in  Thar,  and,  establishing 
themselves  in  Kantki,  to  have  gradually  spread  over  Abdaaa. 
Speaking  Thar  Gujarati  they  wear  a  turban  much  like  that  worn 
by  Thar  Vanias,  something  between  the  ordinary  Vania  and 
the  Blmfcia  head-dress.  Chiefly  dealers  in  clarified  butter,  <fhi, 
oil,  sugar,  and  molasses,  they  are  a  religious  people,  in  middling 
condition.  Vaishnavs  in  name,  but  with  goddesses  as  their  family 
guardians,  their  hereditary  family  priests  are  Pali val  Brahmans, 
though  of  late  some  Pokamas  have  by  purchase  secured  their 
patronage.  Practising  neither  polygamy  nor  widow  marriage,  they 
are  peculiar  in  not  allowing  their  women  to  join  the  marriage  party 
that  goes  to  fetch  the  bride,  A  headman,  seihf  with  the  help  of 
other  respectable  members  settles  caste  disputes.  Most  of  them 
give  their  boys  some  Gujarati  schooling,  and  to  better  their* 
condition  have,  in  considerable  numbers,  moved  from  Cutch  to 
Bombay,  Nha'qobis,  a  branch  of  Meshris,  intermarry  with,  and  in 
religion  do  not  differ  from,  the  main  body  of  the  caste*  Their  women 
dress  like  Modhs  and  their  men  wear  Cutch  Brahman  turbans. 

Va'nia  Son  is,1  an  offshoot  of  the  Visa  Shrimdli  Vdnias, 
wear  the  Gujarat  dress,  and  are  by  profession  goldsmiths,  making 
ornaments  and  setting  precious  stones.  Dining  with  Vaui&s  and 
not  putting  on  the  sacred  thread,  they  arc  followers  of  ValTahha- 
ch&rya  and  goddesses*  Their  family  goddess  is  V dgheshvari* 
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1  They  call  themselves  the  desoerufiuylii  of  the  elder  of  two  Rons  hum  at  the 
temple  of  Vagheshvari  about  1000  years  ago,  who  adopted  the  profcesiuD  of  a  gold- 
anaith,  the  yotmger  becoming  a  trader.  See  below  p.  71. 
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G£  Shua'vak  Va'nia'b  thwc  arc  three  classes  :  SheikVlis  (5745),  of 
two  sub ‘divisions  Visa  4400  mul  Dasa  1345,,  a  comparatively  smalt 
caate,  are  found  all  over  the  province.  According  to  their  caste  story, 
at  Shiimal  90,000  families  were  created  by  Uukshmiji  out  of  her  flower 
garland  to  maintain  45,000  Shriinali  Brahmans,  Those  sprung  from 
the  right  side  of  the  garland  were  called  Visa,  and  those  from  the 
left,  Dasa.  Of  rather  dark  complexion,  both  wear  the  ordinary 
Cotclii  dress  and  speak  G-ujar&ti,  the  Vis&a  with  a  rather  Indistinct 
pronunciation*  Clean,  industrious,  sober,  and  fcVrifty,  both  are 
traders,  merchants,  and  clerks  geuemlly  well-to-do,  Though  so  far 
alike,  the  two  divisions  da  not  intermarry  and  differ  from  each 
other  in  religion  and  customs*  The  Visas  are  all  Tbiinakv&si  1  or 
non-image -worship ping  Jains ;  the  Dusua  aro  itnage-wors hipping 
Jains,  Vaislmavsj  and  Shaivia.  The  family  priests  of  both  Vib4s 
and  Dasas  are  Shrim&li  Brahmans-  Unlike  the  Das&s,  the  Visas 
intermarry  with  the  Visa  Osvals  and  do  nut  keep  the  yearly  Hindu 
rites,  shrddJkt  in  memory  of  deceased  ancestors.  The  family 
goddesses  of  the  Visas  are  Sachai  and  Cbumunda,  and  of  the  Dasds 
M aha Lak shin i  of  B  Lunina]  in  Marwar,  Kakduis  (205),  an  offshoot 
from  the  JJnsa  Shrimalis,  are  now  a  separate  caste-  Confectioners 
by  calling,  they  do  not  differ  in  other  respects  from  their  parent 
caste-  CtJTea  GsvaTs  (47,472),  from  Os,  Parinagar,  and  Budhosar  in 
Parkar,  say*  that  forced  to  leave  Parkar  on  account  of  the  mtsco ml ucfc 
of  their  chief,  they  went  to  Sind,  and,  flu  ding  the  MnsalmCti 
element  too  strong,  came  to  Cutch.5  They  are  of  three  sub-divisions. 
Visa,  Dasa,  and  Pane  ha,.  The  Dnsfis  sejiarateil  about  three  hundred 
years  ago  wishing  to  introduce  widow  marriage.  They  afterwards 
gave  up  the  practice,  and,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  small  offshoot 
reintroduced  it  and  were  named  P&uehas*  Vlads  and  Dasas  are 
found  over  the  whole  country,  the  Yis&a  chiefly  in  Kanthi  and  tho 
Dasas  in  Abdasa,  The  Pdnchas,  about  125  families,  are  chiefly 
confined  to  Abdasn.  Speaking  Cut  chi,  the  Dasas,  but  not  tho 
Visas  wear  a  turban  somewhat  like  the  Bhdtia  head-dress-  They  are 
a  mild  people,  oven  among  Vdnias,  and  have  good  saving  habits. 
Some  of  them  traders,  but  most  cultivators,  they  are  in  guod 
circumstances,  slowly  gaining  the  ownership,  girds ,  of  rent-free  lands. 
Chiefly  image-worshipping  Jains  in  religion  their  family  goddess  ia 

. _ m _ -  _ _ _ _ _ , _ _ 


1  Jain 9  of  the  Derdvdsi  sect  worship  the  image*  of  some  goddes*,  anil  of  the 
twenty -four  saints,  tirthntiJLarx. 

*  Another  nfcorj  ia  that  the  Staritnil  king  Dosal  allowed  none  but  millionaires  to 
lire  inside  bis  city  wails.  One  of  the  husky  citizens,  a  Sh  rim  alii  VAnia  named  Hu  Ad 
had  a  brother  named  SAad,  whose  fortune  did  not  come  up  to  tho  chief  s  standard  of 
wealth.  Fonxsd  to  live  outside  he  auk  oil  hi*  brother  to  help  him  to  make  up  tho  required 
million,  but  meeting  with  no  encouragement  he  and  Jayehajid,  a  discontented  son  of 
the  king  of  ShrimAl,  and  many  KhrimiTis,  Raj  pa  to*  and  other*  left  Shrimil,  and  settling 
in  tho  town  of  MAndovad,  called  it  Osa  or  the  frontier.  Among  the  aetGers  were 
Hhrimhli  VAaiia,  Bhatti,  Choh&n,  G helot ,  God,  Gobil,  Hadn,  JAdav,  MakvAna, 
Fanrutr,  Hdt hod  and  Thar  Bajpufcs,  all  devout  worshipers  of  Shiv.  Eutansuri  a  Jain 
beggar,  by  working  miracles,  converted  Jay  chain!  their  king,  and  all  the  settlers  to 
hi*  faith,  and  calling  them  UsvAls  formed  them  into  one  caste.  This  is  said  to  have 
happened  on  the  Bth  Shtdvan  mul  (August)  IGf!  a.d.  Shrink  A)  i  Brulimana  of  the 
family  name  of  Magha,  who  had  come  with  them,  being  converted  dined  with  them,, 
and  are  therefore  called  lihojak*.  Tod  (Western  India.  465)  give*  a  different  account 
of  their  origin  claiming  them  a*  descend  ant*  of  the  Solan  ki  kings  of  Anhjlvada  (042* 
1240)  who  gave  up  the  sword  for  the  till. 
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S&tya  in  P&rkar.  In  both  divisions  ©very  settlement  has  its  head- 
man,  pate(t  who  have  considerable  influence,  two  or  three  of  them 
meeting  and  settling  caste  disputes.  Most  Cufceh  Gsv&ls  give 
their  boys  gome  slight  schooling,  Gujar  Osva'ls  (11,499),  living  in 
towns  all  over  the  province,  speak  Gujar&ti  and  are  the  richest  class 
of  Catch  VAnias,  all  of  them  traders  and  merchants.  Jains  in 
religion  both  of  tho  image  and  non -image  worshipping  sects,  their 
family  priests  are  Bhojaka  occasionally  helped  by  some  less  illiterate 
Brahmans.  They  have  a  headman,  patel ,  who,  calling  in  some 
respectable  members,  settles  caste  disputes.  They  are  a  prosperous 
class,  educating  their  children  and  willing  to  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Besides  Vanias,  under  the  head  Merchants  come  Bh&ti&s, 
XioMnas,  Bhansalis,  Dep41aa,  and  Vavas,  though  many  Lohanas  and 
BkansaHs  are  husbandmen,  not  traders. 

Bha’tia's,1  about  20,000,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 
They  claim  to  be  Bhuti  Rajputs  of  the  Yadav  2  stock,  who  under  the 
name  of  Bhattis  or  Bhfitia  are  the  ruling  tribe  in  Jesalioir  in  north 
Rajputana,  and,  as  Musalman  Bhatis,  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Labor  and  Multan  divisions  of  the  Panjab,3  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  the  North-  West  Provinces,4  In  Sind,  best  known 
as  the  traders  of  Shikar-pur/  they  are  found  over  the  whole  province 
chiefly  in  Abdasa  and  Pavar,  and  the  towns  of  M&ndvi,  Mundra,  and 
An  jar.0  According  to  Pan  jab  accounts  their  earliest  capital  (600  B.e.) 
was  at  Gajmpur,  supposed  by  Gun  oral  Cunningham  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  modern  Raval  PiudL  From  this,  he  thinks,  they  were 
in  tho  first  century  a.d*  driven  south-east  before  tho  Indo-Skythians*r 
Tod  mentions  that  in  tho  eighth  century  the  Yadu  Bhattis 
were  driven  south  of  tho  Satlaj .s  But  it  would  seem  from  the 
accounts  of  the  third  expedition  (1004)  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni 
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1  B  hi  tin  or  Bhattm  comes,  according  to  General  Cumiiugbum,  from  that  a  warrior 
(Ancient  Gong,  I.  247).  They  are  also  said  to  be  called  either  after  Bhat  one  of 
the  ttiiua  of  SolivAhan  (As*  Hea.  IX.  2IS)*  or  Bhupat  the  grandson  of  SAm,  (ToWata- 
1-KirAm  :  Elliot,  I,  338).  The  census  returns,  apparently  by  mistake,  give  only  7756 
instead  of  20*000. 

J  The  FShatia  and  JAdejAa  are  branches  of  the  YAdava,  Gladwin’s  A'in-iAkbari, 
IT*  377.  The  Hindu  Y Ada  vs  of  Jesalinir  are  called  Bbatis,  their  brethren  of  the 
Ptinjiib  who  have  become  Mti&ftlnciitns  are  known  as  Rh&iifit,  Cunningham's  Arch. 
Rep*  1803-1*4,  It.  20.  The  rulers  of  Jeaalmir  are  Bhattis*  those  of  BikAaer  BliAtis, 
and  the  Hindu  trailers  of  ShikArpur  in  Sind  Bh Alias.  Elliot's  Races,  N.  W.  P.p  I*  37- 

a  North  Rajputana  in  the  modern  bead -quarters  of  the  Bhattis*  The  bou  ndaries 
are  roughly,  cm  the  north  the  Hat  la  j*  on  the  east  Harriana,  on  the  south  Bi  Liner,  and 
on  the  west  the  desert.  Ham.  i  ras,  L  22lL  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  their 
head  -quarters  wore  at  Bhatner  130  miles  north-east  of  BikAner,  Ditto. 

*  Elliot's  Races.  N.  W.  P*f  I.  37,38* 

*  Elliot's  Races,  N.  W.  F*f  L  37, 

*  Willard  (As.  Res*  IX*  2181  finds  mention  of  them  aa  AshombhAtis  on  the  high 
land  on  the  east  of  the  Indus  from  Uok  to  the  sea.  He  also  aays  (222)  that  some 
tribes  have  settled  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges. 

*  Cunningham,  Arch,  Rep.  II.  22.  According  to  General  Cunningham,  the  Y Ada vs 
Were  led  (7&A.JX)  by  the  great  SAlivAhan  and  by  his  son  R&sAlu,  the  founder  of 
SyAlkot.  (Arch,  Rep.  II.  21).  According  to  Wilford  (As.  Ilea.  IX.  218*  222)  some 
tribes  of  Bhattis  strongly  insist  on  their  descent  from  SAlivAhnn  and  call  themselves 
Vai&yas  of  SAlivAhan,  Hakn- RAja-Vanaas  or  Saka-RAja-KuxnArs  the  offspring  of  Kak 
or  SAhv&ban.  They  arc  said  to  consider  their  chief  the  representative  of  BAIivohan 
and  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu* 

*  Western  India,  154* 
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Chapter  HZ-  that  there  was  still  a  strong  Bh&tia  kingdom  at  Bh&tia  or  Bherah. 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jhelam  near  the  salt  range.1  And  it  was 
probably  by  the  later  Musalman  invaders  that  the  Bhatias  were 
driven  south  into  the  desert  and  Sind.2  In  Sind  the  Bh&tias  are 
said  to  have  sunk  to  be  fishermen,  and  there  they  still  continue  to  eat 
fish  and  drink  spirits.3  The  date  of  the  Bhatias’  arrival  in  Cutch 
has  not  been  traced.  Probably  most  of  them  have  settled  since  the 
establishment  of  J  ade  ja  power  (about  1 350) .  Their  two  sub -divisions, 
Dasaand  Visa,  eat  together.  But  the  Visas,  while  taking  Dasa  girls, 
rarely  give  Dasas  their  daughters  in  marriage.  They  are  well 
made,  tall,  and  active,  according  to  MacMurdo  (1818),  a  remarkably 
fair  and  handsome  race.4  Their  home  language  is  Cutchi.  Except 
that  the  women’s  robe  is  somewhat  scantier,  and  that  the  men’s 
turban  has  an  extra  peak  or  horn  in  front,  their  dress  is  the  same  as 
the  V&ni&s\  Keen,  vigorous,  subtle,  and  unscrupulous,  as  merchants, 
traders,  and  brokers,  they  have,  under  the  British  Government, 
risen  to  much  wealth  and  importance.  Numbers  have  moved  either 
permanently  or  for  a  time  to  Bombay,  and  as  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  their  travelling,  many  of  them  are  settled,  to  the  west, 
in  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Zanzibar,  and,  in 
the  east,  as  far  as  China.6  Others  are  spread  over  Gujarat  as  retail 
shopkeepers  and  milk-sellers.  In  Cutch,  besides  as  traders,  clerks, 
and  shopkeepers,  many  of  them  earn  a  living  as  husbandmen,  and 
a  few  as  labourers.  Probably  from  the  religious  feeling  against 
taking  life  none  deal  in  vegetables  or  in  root  crops.  Their  women 
are  clever  with  the  needle,  flowering  silk  with  much  skill  and  taste.® 
About  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Cutch  Bhatias  were 
converted  to  the  Vallabhacharya  sect  of  Vaishnavs.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Maharajas,  for  whom  they  have  a  very  extreme 
veneration,  they  have  become  very  strict  vegetarians,  most  careful 
not  to  take  life,  and  very  observant  of  religious  rites.  They  wear 
the  sacred  thread  and  do  not  allow  widow  marriage.  They  have  a 
head-man,  mahdjani,  but  give  him  no  authority,  and  settle  all  caste 
disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  members.  On 
the  whole  they  are  a  rising  class,  careful  to  teach  their  children  to 
read  and  write  Gujar&ti,  the  rich  beginning  to  invest  their  savings 
in  buying  landed  estates. 

Lohdnd*.  Loha'na's  (30,939)  are  found  all  over  Cutch.  Originally  R&thod 

Rajputs,  they  are  said  to  take  their  name  from  Lohanpur  or  Lohokot 


1  Elliot’s  History,  II.  30  and  440.  The  Bbatti  Rajputs  still  point  to  this  tract 
ms  the  place  of  their  residence  before  their  advance  eastward,  and  their  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  large  town  of  Pindi  Bhattcan  on  the  ChinAb.  (Ditto,  441). 

*  Sir  H.  Elliot  traces  the  decline  of  the  district  of  Bh&ttiana,  between  Hissar  and 
the  Garra,  to  the  Muhammadan  and  Mo^hal  invasions  up  to  the  crowning  rava  es 
of  Timur  (1399).  Races,  N.  W.  P.,  II.  21,  22. 

*  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  II.  244. 

4  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  II.  245.  So  the  BhAtis  of  BhAtiana  are  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  handsomest  tribes  in  India.  Jour.  A.  S.  Beng.  XXXV.  II.  97- 

•  ‘Among  BhAtiAs,*  writes  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (1875),  ‘are  the  keenest 

most  sensual  of  voluptuaries,  intellects  remarkable  even  among  Hindus  for  acuteness 
and  subtlety,  sometimes  an  obtuseness  of  moral  consciousness  which  would  startle  a 
galley  slave,  but  in  rare  exceptions  a  simple  devotion  to  truth  which  would  do  honour 
to  a  Christian  martyr*.  MacMillan’s  Magazine,  XX XII.  552, 

•  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  LL  244. 
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io  Multan1  and  to  have  been  driven  by  the  MusaJ  mains  from  the 
Pan  jab  into  Sind,  and  afterwards,  about  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
have  found  their  way  to  Catch.2  In  Cutch,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  especially  during  the  reigns  of  Lflkh&ji  and  Riyadh  an  XT., 
Lohanfia  held  very  high  posts  as  bankers  and  ministers*  In  1746 
they  were  most  bitterly  persecuted  by  Lakli&ji,  sixty-five  of  the 
chief  families  tortured  to  death  and  a  sum  of  JLSU,QG0  escorted  from 
them,  and  again  in  1778  the  head  of  the  caste  (Devehand)  was  put 
to  death  and  a  large  fine  levied  from  his  relations.  Since  then  a 
LoJmnu  has  never  risen  to  the  post  of  minister,  and  few  of  them 
arc  now  men  of  much  wealth  and  position*3  Among  the  Sind 
Ltih&nas  there  are  at  least  fifty  sub-divisions,  the  chief  of  them 
IChiidabfidi  and  Sehvani.4  But  in  Cuteh  clan  titles  have  worn 
down  into  family  names,  nukhtt,  and  all  dine  together  and 
intermarry.  Darker  than  Bhutiils  they  are  like  them  tall,  strong, 
and  m oscular.  Their  home  tongue  is  Cuteh i  and  the  dress,  both  of 
men  and  women,  is  that  of  other  high  class  Cuteh  Hindus*  They 
openly  eat  flesh  and  drink  spirits.®  Very  sturdy  and  hardworking, 
they  are  most  useful  labourers,  masons,  and  husbandmen.  Some  are 
very  successful  writers,  shopkeepers,  and  grain-dealers.  But,  unlike 
the  Bhatias,  they  seldom  risk  large  ventures  or  push  their  fortunes 
in  Persia,  Arabia,  or  Africa.®  Vaishnavs  of  the  Ram  Ann  j  sect  their 
family  goddess  is  RAndel  Milts,  and  they  are  devout  worshippers 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Indus,  darya  ptr,  who  is  said  to  have  saved 
them  when  they  fled  from  Multan*7  Kvery  Lo liana  village  has 
a  place  built  in  honour  of  this  spirit,  where  a  lamp,  fed 
with  clarified  blitter,  is  kept  burning  day  and  night,  and  where  in 
the  month  of  Chaitra  (March- April)  a  festival  is  celebrated* 
They  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  allow  polygamy  and  widow 
marriage.  They  have  a  headman,  patelf  but  give  him  no  personal 
authority,  settling  disputes  at  caste  mootings  according  to  the 
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Lofuuidg* 


*  Burton’s  Sind.  314.  Burgess*  Arab.  Sut\  Rep.  1874,  135.  Perhaps  Ptolemy’s 
Eatmka  (St,  Martin  Geo*  Gree.  et  Lab.  222)*  At  Unidm*  Tod  (1823)  found  Luhilait 
whom  lie  vttUa  m  mercantilu  tribe  of  BJiatti  Rajputs*  Western  India*  &59. 

s  Lnd.  Ant*  V.  171.  Their  name  is  mythically  derived  from  Lav  the  son  of  K/un* 
Aooording  to  another  account  Lab  An  As  were  in  Sind  before  Musalman  times*  Under 
*  ’bach  (TOO)  a  Lohiiua  named  A'gbam  was  governor  of  BiAhmanabad  and  the  name 
Loli.lmi  is  said  to  have  then  included  the  Samm  and  Luklia  clan®.  Elliot’s  History, 
I.  302;  MscMnrdo,  Jour.  R*  A  Soc,  I.  247.  LuhAnda  are  still  the  chief  Hindu  tribe 
m  Bind*  Besides  in  the  PanjAb,  north-west  Cuteh,  and  Sind,  Lnhan&s  arc  found  in 
BnJucbiat&u,  Afghanistan  *  the  eastern  jjarts  of  Central  Asia,  and  on  the  Arabian 
coast*  amongst  a  barltaniuit  and  a  hostile  people  enduring  all  kinds  of  hardship  and 
braving  no  little  danger  in  pursuit  of  wealth*  Burton's  Sind,  314, 

a  Since  their  arrival  in  L'utch  a  large  number  of  LohAmis  have  become  MusnJmlna 
of  the  Metnati  sect*  Bee  p*  03. 

*  Burton**  Sind*  315* 

fl  Tmn  d.  Bam.  Lit.  Soc.  II*  245*  In  Sind  they  eat  meat,  are  addicted  to  spirit  nous 
liquors,  do  not  object  to  llsh  and  onions,  and  drink  water  from  the  hand  of  their 
inferiors  ns  well  as  their  superiors  in  caste.  Burton's  Sind*  314.  So  Tod  (Annals  of 
Raj; i han,  II*  292)  says*  of  the  LuhAnAs  the  proverb  runs*  except  cats  and  cows  they 
will  eat  anything* 

B  Of  the  Sind  Lob Ana  trader*  Burton  says  (Sind,  316*317}*  uncommonly  acute  in 
bushier  same  have  mmle  large  fortunes  in  foreign  lauds.  In  Afghani  side  they  ara 
patient  and  persevering*  little  likely  to  start  new  ventures,  cautious,  and  perhaps  a 
trilio  apathetic*  Massou's  Trade  of  Cabul* 

7  In  Sind  most  worship  the  river  god  and  some  have  adopted  the  faith  of  Biiba 
Ndnak,  Burton  s  Sind,  315. 
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opinion  of  the  majority  of  th©  members.  Those  who  can  afford  it 
generally  give  their  children  some  Gujarati  schooling. 

BHANSAfLia  or  Vegus,1  10,599,  found  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Catch,  claim  to  bo  Solauki  Ksjputs,  who,  taking  to  cultivation, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  their  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Sidkrtij  Jaysing- 
(lU  94 -11 43),  Of  their  arrival  in  C  u  tch  not  hi  ng  ce  rta  in  is  known , 
but  they  probably  settled  during  the  eleventh  century  when  Ctitch 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Anhilvada  Sokmkis.  Except 
in  wearing  smalt  gi>ld  earrings  and  a  white  skull  cap  when  wurking1 
in  the  field,  their  dress  and  language  are  like  those  of  other  good 
caste  Catch  husbandmen.  When  hard  -  worked  the  Bhansuli 
adds  to  his  allowance  of  clarified  butter,  and  in  the  cold  weather 
sometimes  takes  sweet  oil  with  liis  bread.  All  smoke  tobacco,  and 
a  few  eat  meat  and  drink  liquor;  nunc  take  opium.  Husbandmen, 
shopkeepers,  and  traders,  they  are  hardworking  and  thrifty. 
Though,  except  some  who  haves  made  fortunes  in  Bombay,  few  of 
them  are  rich,  as  a  class  they  are  free  from  debt,  generally  owning 
one  or  two  milch  buffaloes  and  cows.  Except  one  monthly  holiday 
and  three  or  four  special  rest  days,  the  Bhansdli  cultivator  work  a 
in  the  field  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  his  wife  bringing  him  dinner  at 
noon  and  generally  working  with  him  for  some  hours.  Vamhnavs  iii 
name,  some  of  them  worship  goddesses.  But  they  chiefly  reverences 
the  Mandvi  saint,  Sadhu  L4ldas,  to  whom  they  yearly  make  a 
present  of  6d.  (4  «#.)  and  some  grain.  Their  family  goddess  is 
Maliamaya  of  Sidhpur  Patau.  Contrary  to  rule  they  shave  only 
twice,  and  bathe  only  once  a  month.  More  than  other  Catch 
Hindus  they  live  as  joint  families.  Children  are  betrothed  soon 
after  birth  and  married  about  teu.  Birth  and  marriage  registers 
are  kept  by  their  priests,  and  widows  are  allowed  to  marry.  They 
are  on  the  whole  a  declining  caste. 

Hef*  ala's  (11 1),  perhaps  from  Depalptir  in  the  Panj£b,  are  found 
in  small  numbers  in  different  parts  of  Dutch.  Originally  Go  hands 
they  have  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  caste,  and,  though 
they  dine  with  them,  do  not  intermarry.®  Their  language  and  dress 
are  Gujarati,  and  they  are  employed  as  house  servants,  labourers, 
and  traders.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  allow  widow  marriage. 
Their  family  goddesses  are  A&hapura,  Tripara,  and  Kalika.  Soma 
families  also  worship  the  god  Narsingji  whose  chief  tempi©  is 
in  Dhrangadra.  Though  poor  as  a  class,  one  of  them  not  many 
years  ago  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  service  of  the  state. 
VaVa's,  13,  grain  parchers  by  trade,  differ  little  frurn  Lohiimis  and 
Hep  aids  with  whom  they  dine* 


1  Of  the  origin  of  lih&n&dli  or  Bhjuuiri,  a  lately  Adopted  name,  uo  explanation 
baa  been  found,  It  ii  uid  to  come  from  a  mythical  king  BhanusaL  Formerly  they 
were  generally  known  tm  Veg&os  or  Verna,  meaning  a  mixed  race*  They  aeoni  to  bo 
the  tribe  referred  to  (1818)  in  Ham>Ttoia*B  Description  of  Hindu  stun  (I*  5SD)  as 
vamnsatikarfi  or  men  of  mixed  birth.  About  1200  they  had  a  fort,  Vegugnd,  in  the 
Itan,  north  of  Lakh  pat,  of  which  traces  still  remain.  De  Burma  (155b)  (Doe*  IV,  lih, 
V,  cap.  I.)  mentions  them,  under  the  name  of  Bangaparis,  aa  a  kind  of  reliant* 
who  eat  meat  and  fifth, 

*  The  Dhrangadra  and  Wadhwan  Loh4n&a  do  not  dine  with  Depidas, 
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Rajputs,  40,166  strong*  or  10*87  per  cent  of  the  total  II  in  do 
population*  form  two  main  divisions ;  those  who  have  com©  from  Sind* 
and  those  who  imve  come  from  Gujar4t-  Sind  Rajputs  (28,649) 
include  fcbo  Jadejas*  the  twenty-three  low  class  Samtna  clans  known 
as  Dangs*  and  the  Sodtias.  Gnjardt  Rajputs  (16*517)  inelnde*  besides 
a  number  of  smaller  clans  known  locally  as  Gujars,  representatives 
of  the  great  Chavda*  Solanki*  V&ghela,  and  Golxil  tribes* 

Ja'dejVb,  the  rating  clan  in  Cutch,  with  a  strength  of  about  18,599 
souls*  found  all  over  the  province  and  especially  numerous  in  Abdasa 
and  Kant  hi,  are  the  leading  Hindu  representatives  of  the  old  Bind 
tribe  of  Samma  Rajputs*  The  present  Sammas  claim  as  Mu  sal  mans 
a  more  or  less  Arab  origin,1  Rut  they*  as  well  as  the  Jade j as* 
almost  certainly  belong  to  the  great  Y&dav  stock  whose  pedigree 
goes  back  to  Samba*  son  of  Krishna*  and  who  are  probably  the 
Sambastse  and  Sambas  of  Alexander's  (825  B*e.)  historians.®  Early 
in  the  eighth  century  (712),  the  Sammia  are  specially  mentioned 
as  coming,  with  dancing  and  the  beating  of  drums,  to  meet  the  Arab 
conqueror  Muhammad  K&sim*  and  to  have  gladly  accepted  his  rule.® 
Under  the  Sumra  dynasty  (1025-1315),  the  Sam m As  probably 
maintained  a  half  independent  position  in  the  south  of  Sind,4  and 
would  seem  at  several  times  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth 
centuries  to  have  moved  south  to  Cutch  to  avoid  Sumra  tyranny*® 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  Sumrds  by  Alfi-ud-dm  (1815),  the 
Sammas,  with  their  head- quarters  at  Samai  near  Tatta*  became  the 
rulers  of  south  Sind*  In  the  spread  of  Muhammadan  power*  the 
Sammas,  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  adopted 
Islam,*  and  since  their  conversion,  though  it  is  still  borne  by  several 
large  pastoral  tribes,  the  name  Samrna  is  less  known  than  those 
of  the  Hindu  branches  of  the  tribe,  the  Samej&s  and  Jadejas*7 
According  to  the  latest  accounts*  the  name  Jadeja  was  taken  by  the 

1  They  are  said  to  be  descended  from  an  Arab  A  hi  JahL,  also  to  take  their  name 
from  Shim  or  Syria,,  or  from  SAm  the  son  of  the  prophet  Nub  or  Noah.  Their  chiefs 
title  Jim  is  in  the  same  way  traced  to  the  great  Persian  Jam  or  Jamshed*  Elliot's 
History,  I*  405. 

ffl  Sambus  people  are  said  at  that  time  to  hare  been  under  the  influence  of 
Bnihmfuiii-  Bootee's  Arrian,  165*  Tod  connects  the  SmumAs  with  S&mba,  son  of 
Krishna,  who  brought  a  colony  of  YAdave  from  DwArka  in  Kathiawar  to  Sind: 
(Western  India,  466)  -  According  to  another  account*  the  JAdejAs,  claiming  to  be  sprung 
from  Krishna  and  the  Yrvlavs,  trace  their  descent  through  a  line  of  eight}'  mythical 
sovereigns  of  Shonitwur  and  Miii&r,  the  latter  Egypt,  the  former  (otherwise  called 
Devikot)  the  capital  of  B&nAaur  a  legendary  king  of  Southern  India,  whose  story  is 
told  in  the  Vishnu  PurAn.  Burgess*  Arch,  Rep-  IS74-75>  196. 

1  Clinch  Nima  in  Elliot's  History*  1.191.  When  Muhammad  K&sim  came  (712)* 
the  Sn.m.m were  on  the  lower  Indus,  apparently  Buddhists  in  religion.  Elliot,  I.  49Si 

4  Though  the  Sumnls  were  the  nominal  rulers,  their  power  was  far  from  being 
complete,  and,  both  from  the  mention  of  independent  chiefs  in  the  sooth  of  Sind  at  the 
time  of  Nasi r-*ul- din’s  invasion  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  the  lists  of 
chiefs  who  ruled  somewhere  near  Tatta,  the  SammAs  probably  continued  independent, 
Elliot  s  History,  L  493- 

*  Umar  Sumra  stretched  forth  the  hand  of  tyranny  over  the  people  of  Samma* 
the  ancient  tenants  of  the  soil  Many  families  were  driven  by  bis  exactions  to 
abandon  the  land  of  their  birth  and  seek  refuge  in  Cutch,  which  lie*  between  Gujarat 
and  Sind,  and  this  land  by  God's  mercy  they  have  hold  to  the  present  day. 
TArikh-i-t&hiri  in  Elliot,  I,  206. 

*  The  date  of  Samrna  conversion  to  IaUm  was  not  earlier  than  1391.  Elliot's  History, 
I*  496* 

f  El  lint's  History,  L  496.  Stfintjt  Hindus  are  not  found  in  Cutch* 
a  236— S 
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Cutch  branch  about  1350  when  they  called  in  as  their  chief 
a  sou  of  «T£m  J  Ada  of  Tatta.1  Whether  Jideja  wu*  a  new 
whether  they  about  this  time  became  Musalm&ns  and  afterward i 
returned  to  Hindu mrn,  and  whether  these  chutiget  of  rabsioi 
were  the  cause  of  infanticide  are  doubtful  points.  On  the  whob 
it  seems  probable  that  they  war®  called  J&d&ja  after  Jada  th* 
father  of  the  new  line  of  ruler*  ;*  that  they  had,  probably  mi 
far  back  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  been  convert-ec 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Karm at ian  sect  of  heretic  M  a  sal  m  An* 
and  that,  though  the  killing  of  children  was  no  new  custom 


1  Burgess^  Arch.  Rep.  1874-75,  199, 

3  Vhua  do  St.  Martin  fOvcigrapbie  Greoqu*  ert  Latin*  de  I'lndry  206,  207)  id 
them  with  Pliny’s  (77  s-i*.)  Dtrugn  with  whom  the  Btu&»  or  Butiddas,  an  old. 
of  the  J4de]4a,  is  associated*  Another  reference  to  the  JsdeiAa  is,  iViout  1290,  in  th 
interpolated  iwnago  of  the  T&rikh-i-M’Arttfni  |, Elliot,  I.  2111*223),  m  the  reign  ci 
Summ  Duda  the  ruler  of  south  Sind,  whore  .1  adcj&P  are  several  timut  mentioned  writ 
Baluchis  and  Sodhtfta  and  are  in  one  place  spoken  of  ah  men  of  Jade  jo,  Jit  Baluchi 
by  race.  (Elliiit,  I,  *217,  219).  These  passages,  confused  and  of  doubtful  authority*  or 
supported  by  the  atones  which,  attempting  to  prove  that  it  dates  from  LAkha,  (ah-rm 
1350)  show'  that  at  LAkha’s  time  the  name  was  aJ ready  in  use.  Of  LAkha**  stor 
there  are  two  versions.  Of  these  the  RAo's  version  {Bom.  Gov.  Set.  XV,  205)  make 
out  that  lAkha  was  one  of  twins,  and  as  in  Cutcb  a  twin  is  called  JMa  he  ww  kit mw 
aa  JAdeja.  Tod’*  version  (Western  India,  474)  m  that  LAkha  vu  th*  only  on© 
seven  anna  saved  from  an  epidemic,  and  that  as  he  waa  cured  by  waving  a  peaoncls 
feather  brush,  f4rietw  round  him  he  came  to  be  called  JAda,  While  offering  the* 
fanciful  explanations,  both  atonies  agree  that  L&kha  waa  the  son  of  J&da*  and  Jada 
name  is  the  most  natural  and  likely  origin  of  the  word.  The  ending  in  ja,  meanin 
son  of,  is  very  common  among  Rajput  and  allied  tribes.  (Major  J.  W,  Wataon). 

*  It  appears  from  the  detailed  account  iti  Fcrishta,  It.  390  -  392,  that  the  Jikdejl 
had  been  converted  to  Islam  long  before  the  time  of  Mahmud  Begsda  (1450  *  1511 
(Compare  Gladwin's  A  in-I-Akbari,  LL  72,  the  Muhammadan  religion  has  (1590)  Ion 
prevailed  in  Dutch).  Beyond  calling  them  heretics  Ferishta  does  not  mention  wh 
form  of  the  faith  the  JAdejfo  followed-  But  for  several  reasons  it  iceuM  probabl 
that  they,  with  many  of  the  people  of  Sind,  were  cs inverted  by  the  leaden*  of 
Karma  turn  sect,  probably  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Three  oe< 
are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name  and  sect  of  tho  Kannstians,  Karri 
According  to  D*Herbelot  (Biblisfehscqtie  Orientuie,  L  507)*  it  comes  from  Han*' 
near  K.ufa,  the  birth-place  of  their  rounder.  According  to  Klliot  (Hist,  II.  5' 
it  comes  from  Ktirmiti*  secret,  a  name  given  to  the  founder  because  ho 
a  secret  style  of  writing.  According  to  the  Dabi atari  (David  Shea's  Translate 
U.  421,  note)  the  founder  was  nicknamed  A'armafaA,  the  croaked.  This  foam 
Ahmad  or  HamdAn,  the  son  of  Ash&th,  appeared  in  891  (279  H.)  as  an  adh 
of  Ahmad,  son  of  Abd-oJUh,  son  of  Maimun  Kaddah  the  ancestor  of  Said 
Obnid-nllAh,  the  founder  of  the  FAtctmtu  KU&lifs*  Recommending  conummi 
women,  and  releasing  men  from  all  moral  and  religious  duties,  or,  according  to  K 
teaching  the  doctrine  that  everything  desirable  is  obtainable,  llamd&n  Kar 
differed  from  hi«  predecessors  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  his  views  by  violence, 
began  an  open  unrelenting  war  upon  the  ruling  powers.  According  to  D’Herbelot 
508)  they  believed  in  a  government  of  angels  and  devils,  tu  rned  the  orders  of  the  K  m 
Into  allegories,  said  that  the  religious  fast  was  a  symbol  of  the  secrecy  which  should 
used  to  strangers,  and  that  unfaithfulness  to  the  religious  head,  nut  fornication,  s 
nncleannesa  forbidden  by  the  Kurin.  In  the  year  899  or  903  {288  or  290  H*h 
Baid  sumamed  HaMb,  the  Karma tiaDs  waged  war  upon  the  KhAlif  MotadJust  in  S; 
taking  and  fixing  their  bead  quarters  at  Hagi&rth*  Petra  Deserti  of  the  Romans, 
the  capital  of  Arabia,  where,  after  n  reign  of  alvjut  ten  years.  Said  ww  a^aassii 
During  his  sons’ government,  in  923(311.  H>,  the  towns  of  Basra  and  Kufa 
cnjiturcd,  and,  in  93  J  (319  H,),  under  a  famous  leader,  Abu  TAhir,  the  city  of  M< 
was*  taken  with  terrible  slaughter,  the  temple  plundered,  and  the  holy  black  at 
*  |  twenty  years.  ArRaxi'the  twenti 

V  to  secure  the  safe  passage  of  pilgi 
l  usuf  or  Abu  Yikob*  m  97d  (388  H.J, 
KirmntiitiA  confidal  their  government  to  six  Syeds  called  pure,  tadah*  Toward a 
close  of  the  tenth  century  the  government  of  Hagior,  weakened  by  dispute*, 
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their  isolation  in  Dutch  was  the  cause  of  its  becoming  universal* 
Since  their  arrival  in  Cut  oh,  the  Jadejas  have  maintained 
their  position  as  the  rulers  of  the  province,  A  body,  or 
brotherhood,  of  chiefs,  each  in  his  own  estate  very  independent  of 
the  head  of  the  clan,  though  dissipated,  thriftless,  and  stained 
by  the  crime  of  infanticide,  they  have  kept  a  high  name  for 
independence  and  courage*  Driven  by  the  crimes  of  their  rulers 
to  seek  the  help  of  the  British,  tho  smaller  chiefs  gained  in  IBIS 
a  high  position  in  the  state.  Since  then  by  their  idleness,  and 
by  the  growing  division  of  estates,  dne  to  peace  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  numbers,  their  condition  has  sunk  so  low  that  about 
twenty -Eve  per  cent  of  the  whole  clan  are  little  more  than  field 
labourers  and  peasant  proprietors.  It  has  lately  been  found 
that  only  eleven  were,  as  holders  of  one  or  more  villages,  fitted 
for  the  exercise  of  police  and  magisterial  powers.  Sturdy,  high- 
featured,  and  manly  in  bearing,  in  colour  rather  da x*k  and  ruddy,  the 
men  are  chietly  noticeable  for  their  flowing  whiskers  divided  by  a 
narrow  parting  down  the  chin,  and  their  long  drooping  must achius, 
which  they  carefully  dress  and  constantly  fondle,  and  dye  when  they 
begin  to  turn  grey.1  They  also  wear  a  peculiar  tuFt  of  hair,  jddi, 
behind  tho  top  knot*  The  women,  by  birth  Raj  put  finis  of  the  Jhala, 
Vagbela,  Sodha,  and  Gohil  tribes,  are  famous  for  their  good  looks, 
and  the  care  they  take  to  preserve  them  oven  when  advanced  in 
years* 

Formerly  each  Jadcja  chief  had  a  fort  of  some  strength*  These 
were  all  thrown  down  by  the  1819  earthquake  and  almost  none  of  them 
rebuilt*  The  mansion,  dvdr  or  darbdrj1  of  a  large  proprietor  or  under¬ 
lord  Tkdhor  (Plan  I.)  forms  a  quadrangle,  about  loO  feet  long  by  120 
broad,  enclosed  by  a  well-built  stone  wall  about  ten  to  twenty  feet  high 
separated  by  a  passage  from  any  of  the  inner  buildings.  Entered  by  a 
passage  (A)  called  van bimtju  the  enclosure  has,  outside  the  gate  but 
within  the  encircling  wail,  a  shed,  ehopdit,  (a)  used  as  a  lodging  for  the 
poorer  class  of  guests.  On  either  side  of  tho  entrance  passage  is  a 


to  an  end,  and  the  Karmatinns  were  dispensed*  (Shea's  Dahirtin,  XI.  421*  note  I}*  They 
seem  at  nn  curly  period  to  have  pushed  into  the  Indus  valley  .  According  to  Al-Biruni 
if  1170  -,1039)*  they  destroyed  the  groat  MnltAn  idol,  and  the  heretical  king  whom 
Mahmud  Ghumavi  in  1020  (410  Hd  drove  from  MullAn,  is  known*  from  statements 
mode  by  mure  than  one  writer,  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Karmatiao  fleet. 
Although  Mahmud  expelled  the  chief  the  heresy  was  not  suppressed.  Muhammad 
Gbori  m  1175  (571  H.)  (TnbaMti  NAsiri  in  Elliot,  It.  293)  is  mentioned  as 
delivering  Mujtdn  from  the  hands  of  Kurmatuuu*  In  1237  (034  H.)  the  Karmatiana 
in  some  force  attacked  the  great  Delhi  mosque  and  slew  many  worshippers, 
hut  were  finally  overpowered  and  every  one  of  them  killed.  (Elliot,  XL  573).  Two 
points  support  the  belief  that  the  JAdej&s  belonged  to  the  Krarmatian  sect.  About 
1032  (432  H.)  one  of  the  Sumrsi  dynasties  wan  a  Karriuiti&n  (Elliot*  I-  491)  ;  and  the 
Baluchis  who,  the  JAdejfo  say,  converted  them  to  Iskm  ( Ferimhta*  II.  390  -  921  were 
many  of  them  Karma  thins,  a  trace  still  remaining  in  the  Babich  clan  Karmati  (Elliot,  I. 
402}.  Further  it  fleenis  possible  that  in  the  loose  faith  and  morals  of  the  Karmatians 
the  Jfklej&s  found  support  for  infonticirle,  a  practice  opposed  both  to  the  Hindu  and 
JVItisnlmAe  religions. 

1  The  .TAdejas  pride  themselves  on  their  whiskers  and  muatachioa  The  mustachiofl, 
each  nomefriraea  half  a  yard  long,  are  trained  in  two  locks  falling  to  the  cheat. 
Mrs.  Pnetans1  Cuteh,  137,  13S. 

3  fu  Cutch  the  under- chiefs  are  never  called  J>c4.r6<trt  that  title  being  kept  entirety  for 
the  Rio. 
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raised  platform,  deli  (b  and  c),  generally  with  an  upper  storey.  On 
one  of  these  platforms  the  J&deja  sits  and  receives  visitors,  and  on 
the  other  sit  the  servants  and  the  lower  class  of  gaests.  Inside  of 
these  platforms  is  an  open  space  or  outer  court  (B)  with,  to  the  right, 
in  the  outer  corner  a  fenced  space  (G)  used  as  a  pound.  Inside  of 
this  space  are  two  platforms  (d  and  e)  and  a  room  (f)  where  the 
J&deja  bathes,  breakfasts,  and  sleeps  in  the  afternoon,  and  where 
girdsia  guests  are  lodged.  Inside  of  this,  entered  by  a  middle 
passage  (h),  is  a  stable  (g)  and  a  cattle  shed  and  cart-room  (i). 
Across  the  court  on  the  left  hand  side  are,  in  the  outer  comer,  * 
space  (D)  used  for  storing  grass  and  fuel,  and,  close  by,  with  a 
front  verandah  (j),  two  rooms  (k  and  k')  the  sons*  quarters,  kunvar 
karat .  By  a  passage  (E),  placed  so  that  no  direct  view  is  given, 
the  inner  court  (F)  called  dodhi  is  entered.  To  the  right  is  a  privy 
(1)  and  a  well,  and  to  the  left,  inside  of  a  verandah  (m),  is  the 
temple  (n)  of  the  goddess  Mom&ya  and  its  kitchen  (n').  Entering 
through  a  doorway  to  the  right  of  this  inner  yard  not  far  from  the 
well,  is  the  women’s  yard  (G)  with,  in  the  outer  corner,  a  granary, 
kothdr,  (o).  To  the  left  facing  the  women’s  yard  are  the  chief 
rooms  of  the  house,  a  verandah  (p)  in  front,  usually  with  concrete 
floors,  and  to  the  left  a  cook  room  (q)  and  a  water  room  (r). 
Through  the  verandah  is  an  inner  verandah  (s)  and  within  it  are 
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two  rooms  (t  and  t')  substantially  built  of  stone  and  mortar  with 
concrete  floors,  and  for  light  two  or  three  openings  high  up  the  walls. 
In  one  of  these  the  women  of  the  family  keep  their  furniture,  and 
in  the  other  the  Jadeja  sleeps.  The  dwelling  of  a  smaller  proprietor, 
girtLsut}  (Plan  II.)  is  a  quadrangle  of  about  48  feet  by  40* 
surrounded  by  a  thorn  fence*  On  the  left  at  fcho  entrance  door  is  a 
shed  (a)  with  rooms  for  cattle  and  for  storing  grain-  Across  the 
enclosure  (A)  are  the  chief  rooms  of  the  house  with  an  open 
verandah  (b)  and  cook  room  (c)  and  inside  two  chief  rooms 
(d  and  d')  the  walls  of  mud  and  rubble  and  the  roof  of  tile.  A  poor 
J&deja's  house  differs  little  from  those  of  Kanbi  and  Vania 
husbandmen. 

The  men’s  head-dress  is  a  common  silk,  metshru,  cap,  and  over 
it  a  large  loosely-rolled  turban  red  with  the  young  and  white  with 
the  old ;  a  long  coat  with  wide  sleeves  ;  a  scarf,  dark  with  the 
young  and  white  with  the  old,  wound  round  the  loins,  the  ends 
falling  to  the  knees  and  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  variety  of 
waist-cloths ;  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  with  a  tight  button  at  the 
ankle,  and  pointed  shoes*  They  are  good  horsemen,  and,  as  arms, 
wear  a  short  sword  and  one  or  two  knives*  but  they  are  poor  shots 
and  the  art  of  fencing  has  almost  died  out*1  The  women2  wear 
a  petticoat,  loose  spencer  and  head  scarf,  and,  except  when  in 
mourning,  never  go  out  without  slippers.  Of  petticoats,  usually 
about  twenty  feet  long  worn  plaited  round  the  waist  and  hanging  to 
the  ankle,  most  women  have  about  fifteen,  those  for  every  day  wear 
of  cotton  or  cheap  silk,  and  those  for  state  occasions  of  cloth  of  gold 
or  gold-fringed  silk*  A  petticoat,  lenghd i,  of  about  seventy-five  feat 
of  fine  Turkey  red  cloth,  sewn  into  a  largo  number  of  folds  is 
coming  into  fashion  as  a  home  dress.  It  is  not  yet  used  as  a  full 
dress*  Of  bodices,  kamkha,  rather  loose  and  without  a  hack,  most  women 
have  about  forty.  All  are  made  of  different  coloured  pieces  of  silk,  the 
finest  ones  with  thick  lace  borders.  The  bead  scarf,  chorso^  seven 
feet  by  eight,  often  cliangiug  in  fashion,  is,  for  ordinary  use,  of  plain 
cotton,  and,  for  full  dress,  has  a  gold  lace  border  and  on  the  end  that 
shews,  a  gold  face  fringe*  The  favourite  colours  are  blue,  red,  and 
green*  Yellow  and  purple  are  seldom  worn*  Berango  or  m&nia ,  iron* 
grey  on  a  red  ground,  the  colour  of  old  age  and  mourning,  is  also, 
as  a  mark  of  sympathy,  worn  by  young  women  whose  friends  have  been 
widowed.  Certain  ornaments,  depending  on  the  relationship  to  the 
person  who  has  died,  are  left  off  in  sign  of  mourning*  J&doja  women 
generally  wear  a  plain  suit  in  the  morning  and  a  finer  suit  in  the 
evening.  They  keep  their  best  clothes  for  special  ceremonies.  They 
take  the  greatest  care  of  their  clothes  and  are  famous  for  the  length 
of  time  they  manage  to  keep  them  fresh.  Very  fond  of  rich  clothes 
they  care  less  for  jewels  than  other  Hindus,  and  have  a  rule  never  to 


1  JAtk-jaia  were  in  old  times  fame-tl  for  their  ski]]  as  archers*  Briggs*  Feriahta, 

iv*  sa 

*  The  RivjputAni,  a*  wtill  as  thu  ladies  of  Europe,  has  her  main*  tics  and  washeii  ami 
understands  how  to  mako  an  artificial  mole  or  patch  on  fcho  most  favourable  spot.  to 
met  off  the  beauty  of  her  akin-  Traus*  Bom,  lit*  Sue*  11.  2 W. 
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wear  silver  except  as  anklets.  Lamp  black,  but  not  antimony,  sumut9 
is  used  for  the  eyes,  and  henna  to  colour  the  hands  and  feet. 

In  a  rich  family  the  head  of  the  house  rises  about  five,  and  after 
smoking’  a  pipe  and  washing,  dresses,  and  seating  himself  in  the 
gateway  platform,  deli ,  is  joined  by  Bhat,  Charan,  and  some  other 
friends.  As  they  sit  a  servant  brings  a  dish  of  opium  water, 
kasumba.  This  the  host,  after  offering  it  to  a  Bhat,  Ch&ran,  or 
Rajput  proprietor,  girdtna,  if  one  is  present,  drinks  some  of  it  and 
gives  the  rest  to  the  people  round.  The  opium  water  is  followed 
by  a  pipe,  huka .  Then  about  eight,  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  hears 
complaints  from  the  villagers,  and  prescribes  for  the  sick,  most 
J&dejas  having  some  knowledge  of  medicine  and  some  of  them 
keeping  a  store  of  drugs.  He  then  goes  to  the  stable  for  breakfast. 
Before  breakfast,  once  every  two  or  three  days,  he  bathes,  not 
regularly,  the  only  rule  being  that  the  oftoner  he  takes  opium  the 
seldomer  he  bathes.  After  bathing,  sometimes  incense  is  burned 
and  a  few  beads  told.  Then,  in  some  places  in  the  verandah,  but 
generally  in  the  stable,  breakfast  is  served.  The  party,  for  if  well- 
to-do  the  head  of  the  house  is  generally  joined  by  some  respectable 
Ch&rans  and  Gir&si&s,  seated  on  narrow  mattresses,  eat,  either  from 
one  big  platter  placed  on  a  wooden  stool,  or  each  from  a  separate 
plate.  The  meal  is  of  millet  and  wheat  bread,  pulse  and  rice  khichdi , 
butter  served  in  a  small  cup,  and  whey,  sometimes  milk,  in  a  jug. 
After  another  pipe  the  Jadoja  goes  to  rest,  and,  rising  about  two, 
washes  and  dresses,  and  sits  chatting  or  settling  family  matters  till, 
about  five,  he  goes  to  the  village  temple  and  comes  back  at  dusk. 
Taking  his  seat  in  the  gateway  platform,  if  he  is  a  big  man  a  torch 
is  lighted  and  people  come  and  pay  their  respects  to  him  and  he 
hears  complaints  and  settles  disputes.  About  eight,  putting  off  his 
outer  robe,  he  goes  to  M&ta’s  temple,  and  washing  his  hands  and  feet 
burns  incense  and  says  some  prayers.1  He  then  goes  to  the  women's 
quarters,  where,  seated  on  a  small  quilted  seat,  he  gathers  his  children 
round  him  and  chats  with  them  till  supper  is  ready.  He  eats  supper 
in  the  women’s  quarters  with  the  men  and  some  of  the  children  of 
the  family,  the  meal  consisting  of  pulse  and  rice  khichdi,  millet  bread, 
pickles,  thin  wafer  biscuits,  pd-pad,  and  milk.  Some  J&dej&s 
never  come  out  after  dinner.  Others  sit  in  the  gateway  and  smoke, 
hearing  news  and  stories,  and  go  to  rest  in  the  women’s  quarters 
about  ten  or  eleven.  The  young  men  of  the  family  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  looking  after  boundaries,  tracking  thieves  and  robbers, 
training  horses,  and  learning  to  hunt  and  shoot.  The  wife  of  a 
J&deja  rises  later  than  her  husband,  about  sunrise.  She  begins  the 
day  by  making  three  reverences  to  her  mother-in-law  and  to  other 


1  Two  prayers  in  common  use  are  :  *3*  eft  3 

that  is,  O  goddess  !  I  know  nothing,  I  understand 
nothing,  thou  knowest  everything.  Cast  me,  I  pray  thee,  on  a  heap  of  wealth  and  good 
fortune.  The  other  runs  :  <3f *i\  rtUJ}*v>,  “W  <1t>ft**ii;  "fill  ai3llW'{l 

£>  eUt tf  <3  that  is,  the  height  and  steadiness  of  a  tent  depend  on 

the  strength  and  tightness  of  the  ropes,  so  the  greatness  of  a  master  /.e\  the  goddess, 
is  shown  by  his  kindness  to  his  people,  i.e.  the  prayer. 
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women,  even  to  servants,  khavds^  who  are  her  seniors,  but  not  to  bond* 
women,  golis.1  Then,  after  washing,  she  looks  to  the  distribution  of 
whey  and  milk  among  servants  ami  dependents,  bathes  about  eight, 
bows  to  the  sacred  basil,  looks  after  the  children's  breakfast,  and  going 
to  the  kitchen  superintends  the  booking  or  helps  to  make  some  of 
the  finer  dishes.  After  her  husband  has  done,  she  breakfasts,  sleeps 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  if  young  sews  or  chats,  or  if  old  reads  or 
listens  to  sacred  books  till  evening.  Before  dark  they  put  on  fresh 
and  richer  clothes,  and  the  young  wives  but  not  the  daughters  of  the 
house,  thrice  as  in  the  morning,  reverence  the  mother-in-law  and 
other  older  women,  A  lamp  fed  with  butter  is  then  lighted  in  the 
water  room  and  the  women  go  and  help  in  Jooking  after  the 
preparing  of  dinner. 

Tn  1818,  many  were  in  matters  of  food  Muhammadans,  employing 
Musalman  cooks,  eating  flesh,  and  refusing  things  forbidden  in  the 
Kur£n,  Now,  ©accept  abont  five  per  cent,  they  live  as  Hindus,  most 
of  them  on  simple  fare,  respecting  the  Eajput  feeling  against  eating 
the  domestic  fowl,  and  seldom  using  animal  food.  Some  among  them, 
of  the  Vaishnav  sect,  are  strict  vegetarians.  The  men  are  greatly 
given  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  opium  water,  but  except  at  their 
marriage b  they  do  not  drink  liquor  to  excess  ,*  The  women  chew 
tobacco  and  the  old  women  take  snuff,  but  they  never  smoke  or  take 
opium,  and  seldom  drink  liquor  or  eat  meat.  When  meat  is  used,  it 
is  duly  killed  by  a  Mnsalmdn  and  cooked  at  a  distance  from  the  usual 
kitchen.  In  youth,  vigorous,  manly,  and  independent,  the  Jddeja 
is  soon  aged  by  debauchery,  and  though  kindly,  honest,  courteous, 
and  in  some  matters  keenwitted,  is  always  thriftless,  thoughtless, 
slow,  slovenly,  and  proud.3  The  women,  very  tidy  and  careful 
of  their  looks,  are  bold,  enterprising,  and  high-spirited,  according 
to  the  proverb,  'the  wise  mothers  of  fools/  Intriguing,  jealous, 
ambitious,  thrifty,  and  fond  of  show,  as  the  pro  verb  says,  f  they  marry 
the  land,  not  the  man1,  and  when  they  can  secure  rich  husbands, 
have  their  separate  villages  and  their  own  establishments.  They 


Chapter  III 
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Rajputs. 
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1  The  form  of  reverence'  is,  covering  the  right  hand  with  the  end  of  the  head  cloth, 
to  stretch  it  to  the  ground  and  then  thrice  raide  it  to  the  head. 

*  In  the  matter  of  liquor  drinking  the  J&dej&fl  scum  to  have  improved.  The  early 
English  writers  bitterly  complain  of  their  intemperance,  Almost  every  village  had 
it*  stiU  where  strong  spirits  were  made  from  sugar,  dates,  anti  carrots.  Many  were 
habitual  drunkards,  not  one  man  In  a  blind  red  but  drank  spirits  as  regularly  as  a 
European  took  wine.  MacMurdo.  Trans.  Bom.  Lit,  Soc.  EL  225. 

1  Except  for  their  bravery .  which  has  indeed  been  questioned  (Mr.  W llliams. 
Resident.  1 821),  and  for  their  docent,  manly  t  and  prepossessing  manners  (  Elphinstone's 
Minute.  1821,  Bom.  Gov,  Pol.  Rec.  49),  the  J Adepts  were  formerly  credited  with  but 
few  good  qualities.  They  art,  says  Mulvi  Muhammad  Ali{1805),  an  idle  set  amusing 
themselves  day  and  night  in  eating  opium  and  smoking,  leaving  their  work  to 
managers.  *  The  jAdejds/  says  MacMnrdo  (1818),  *  are  a  most  ignorant  and  indolent 
race.  They  possess  neither  the  activity,  the  spirit,  the  sense  of  honour,  nor  the 
jealousy  of  feudal  rights  and  privileges,  which  were  so  remarkable  in  their  ancestors,1 
Trans.  Rom ,  Lit.  Soc,  13.  225 „  In  1837  Mrs.  Postons  (Cutch ,  1 38)  describes  them  as 
ignorant,  dissipated,  proud,  and  cruel,  their  haggard  faces  betraying  intemperance 
in  liquor  and  opium.  Since  theu,  the  decay  of  Musalm&a  power,  the  example  of 
several  strictly  Hindu  RAos,  the*  decline  of  infanticide,  the  division  of  land,  and  the 
spread  of  poverty  have  combined  to  make  the  J&dej&s  give  up  several  of  their  dissipated 
and  un- Hindu  ways. 
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are  generally  skilled  sewers  and  embroiderers,  and,  except  the  poorer 
village  J  ad  e*j  as,  almost  never  appear  in  public.  The  jotmger  women, 
who  are  married  about  sixteen,  are  generally,  by  the  older  women 
or  the  family  priest,  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  learn  to  sew  and 
embroider.1  Most  J&dejas  are  land-holders,  some  of  them  large 
proprietors,  but  very  many,  by  want  of  thrift,  and  nnfffliBing 
division  of  property  reduced  to  be  labourers  or  paupers.® 

In  their  religion  the  J&dejfis,  except  a  few  Vatshnavs,  and  a  etfll 
smaller  number  of  Svaminar&yans,  are  half-Hindu  half-Musalmdn. 
Like  Hindus  they  worship  Vishnu,  Shiv,  the  sun,  Ashapura,  and  other 
goddesses  and  the  snake,  the  most  gorgeous  festival  in  the  year 
being  the  Rio’ s  procession  to  the  snake  temple  in  the  Bhtijia  fort  . 
Of  their  former  Mnsalman  beliefs  and  practices  nothing  remains 
but  the  reverence  for  some  Musalman  saints,  and  the  occasional 
marriage  with  Musalman  families.®  They  show  great  respect  to 
their  priests,  Drdhmans  of  the  Rdjgor  sub-division,  and  to  Bh&ta 
or  Bsrots  and  Charans,  their  family  bards  and  chroniclers.  The 
Jadejas*  names  and  their  ceremonies  at  birth,  marriage,  and  death, 
are  Hindu.  Considering  themselves  of  one  stock,  the  J&dejAs 
do  not  intermarry,  the  only  exception  being  that  they  marry 
with  the  ChudasmiLs,  and  the  Kers  one  of  the  somewhat  despised 
offshoots  of  the  J&deja  tribe  known  as  Dangs,  The  Jadejas  take  in 
marriage  the  daughters  of  V&gUels,  Sodha,4  and  Gohil  Rajputs. 
Formerly  {1819)  they  freely  took  the  daughters  of  Musalmdins, 
but  this  practice  is  said  to  have  now  died  out.  Sine©  infanticide 
has  been  repressed,  they  have  begun  to  marry  their  daughters  to 
Jhala,  Ghohan,  Jetkva,  R&thod,  Vaghela,  Parmar,  Sodha,  Mfdxida, 
Chavda,  Gohil,  Sindhal,  Solanki,  Savaiya,  and  as  already  mentioned* 
to  Chuddama  and  Ker  husbands.  Among  the  rich  thegijTs  father paya 
the  bridegroom  a  sum  of  money  .  But  among  the  poor  such  a  payment 
is  not  generally  required.  Well-to-do  J&dejas  have  little  difficulty 
in  finding  husbands  for  their  daughters.  Polygamy  is  allowed  and 
practised,  but,  except  that  the  Abdtfs  and  some  Hothis  allow  a  younger 
brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  elder  brother,  widow  marriage  i» 
forbidden.  Musalman  historians  notice  two  customs  as  peculiar  to  th« 


1  The  character  of  JiUiejo  women  would  *eem  to  have  improved*  Early  English 
writers  describe  them  in  the  blackest  terms  as  stained  by  the  practice  of  infanticide, 
abortion,  and  adultery.  MacMurdo.  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  IL  234. 

1  The  state  of  the  Jiidejna  seems  worse  than  in  1321.  Already  by  the  practice  of 
sub-dividing  land,  some  wore  reduced  to  poverty,  but  they  were  era  the  whole 
prosperous  ;  not  many  were  much  in  debt,  they  bad  few  disputes,  and  no  private  wars, 
rdphinatono'ia  Minute.  Bom.  Gov,  Pol.  Rec.  49  of  1820-21. 

3  The  JitdejAs  have  for  long  lueeii  half  Hindus  half  MusalmAns.  At  the  time  of 
Mahmud  Begad*  *s  conquest  (1472),  though  appearing  pagans  in  their  practice,  they 
were  anxious  to  learn  the  true  doctrines  of  IslAm,  to  some  heretical  form  of  which 
tlidv  had  long  been  converted.  In  Akhar’a  time  ( 1 590)  they  were  still  MusalmAjua 
(Arm-i-Akb&ri,  IT-  72),  and  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they  were  quite 
aa  much  MusaLmAn  as  Hindu.  In  1 81 8  they  took  oaths  on  the  1C  nr  An,  considered  it  an 
authority  in  law  and  morals,  followed  its  rules  abont  eating,  married  freely  with 
MusalnidLu  families,  and  worshipped  in  mosques.  (MacMurdo.  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Boo. 
II.  237).  Since  then  under  the  InfLuencee  noted  above  (p,  63,  note  3}f  they  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  gone  back  to  their  first  faith. 

*  The  Sodha  women  of  Thar  and  PArkar.  formerly  { 1819)  the  favourite  object  of 
choice,  are  now  less  often  sought  in  marriage  than  JhAla  women,  probably  because 
JhAUfl  are  less  expensive  brides. 
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Jadcjos.  In  any  desperate  enterprise  several  uf  them,  wearing1 
saffron-col uu red  turbans,  used  to  vow  to  conquer  or  die  ;  again  when 
the  fortune  of  battle  went  against  them  and  defeat  was  certain,  the 
Jadejas  sometimes  dismounted,  tied  their  waist-bands  together,  locked 
their  shields  in  front  of  them,  and  grasped  their  spears.1  As  the 
gov  turning  class  of  the  country  the  Jadejas  have  a  strung  clan  feeling, 
anti,  in  spite  of  their  disputes  with  him,  a  deep  respect  for  their 
head  the  Ram  Under  the  Rao  m  the  brotherhood,  bhtiydA,  of  smaller 
chiefs,  bound  to  yield  him  military  service,  on  succession  presented 
by  him  with  a  sword  and  a  turban,  but,  except  on  tho  accession  of  a 
new  prince,  paying  no  rent  or  tribute.  On  his  own  estate  each  of 
these  petty  chiefs  has,  until  lately,  been  independent,  exercising 
police  mid  magisterial  powers  over  his  people.  Lately,  as  is 
shown  below  (p,  188),  the  chiefs  have  been  arranged  into  classes 
according  to  their  wealth  and  establishments,  and  they  have  been 
vested  with  fixed  and  graded  powers.  In  the  families  of  all  the 
chiefs,  including  His  Highness  the  R&o’s  family,  each  son  can 
claim  a  share  in  the  estate,  t  The  younger  families  €if  each  branch 
owe  military  service,  not  to  the  Rao,  but  to  the  head  of  their  branch; 
and,  except  in  the  matter  of  military  service,  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  branches  have  no  power  over  tho  younger  members  of  their 
branch.  In  his  own  village  each  landlord  is  independent.  Still  the 
head  of  the  branch  has  a  position  of  respect,  and  is  chosen  referee 
in  disputes.  Though  improving  as  cultivators,  and  giving  most  of 
their  children  some  Gujarati  schooling,  tho  Jddejaa  do  not  take  to 
trade  or  to  crafts;  and  from  their  increase  in  numbers  and  the 
constant  division  of  estates  are,  on  the  whole,  a  declining 
community. 

Of  the  same  stock  as  pjadejds,  the  D anus  2  hold  a  lower  place,  and 
differ  from  them  in  letting  their  women  appear  in  public,  in  allowing 
widow  marriage,  in  more  freely  giving  their  daughters  to  Musa! mans, 
and  in  more  widely  adopting  Mnsalmau  beliefs  and  practices. 
t  Kherwise,  except  that  they  are  rougher  and  poorer,  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  Jadejsis  in  food,  dress,  or  customs*  Without  thrift  or 
forethought,  none  of  them  give  their  children  any  schooling  and 
show  few  ^igas  of  Improvement. 

Of  the  Dang  clans,  Akdtfa  (*190)  are  partly  sprung  from  Abdo 
nn>l  partly  from  Jam  Abda,  fifth  in  descent  from  Jam  Jada*  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  district  of  Abdrisa  ;  Afmars3  sprung  from  Atnarji  are 
partly  Jldejas  partly  Dangs;  and  Bdrtich#t  Hindus  and  Musalmfina 
from  Barachji  the  son  of  Mulvaji.  There  are  also  If  ho j dm ; 
Button,  chiefly  in  Abd&sa  and  Garda,  now  MuBalm&ns  ;  Chhugers 
found  in  the  west  about  Lakh  pat  and  Kora;  Dots,  Hindus 
and  Mu  Sill  mans  ;  {xtijuuSj  Miisabnans  sprung  from  Gnjanji,  tho 
fourth  in  descent  from  Lakha  Jadcju ;  Gdhas  found  in  Abdasn ; 
Ilolkls ,  sprung  from  Hothiji,  second  In  descent  from  Jam  Laklia, 


Chapter  III* 
Population. 
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Jddtjds. 


Hangs* 


1  Klimts  History,  I.  537*  The  first  of  these  is  common  among  other  Rajput  tribe#. 
*  JhiMtf  in  common  use  means  a  meeting  <nr  gathering,  as  StttM rttthty  thtutj,  n  meeting 
of  fiaciunAs*  The  JYidejAa  seem  t  >  apply  the  w  yrd  to  the  lower  JSiyiuini  tribes  in  the 
acorn fut  sense  of  the  many,  the  mods,  the  mob. 
ii  23G—  9 
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ami  found  in  Lakhpat  and  Kant  hi ;  Jd  das  an  offshoot  from  the 
main  clan  of  Jadejas  ;  Jesars  land-owners,  muly-irdisids ,  found 
about  Navinal  and  Berdja ;  Kanaddes  found  in  Vagad;  Kayo* 
living  about  Vadva  ;  Kers  (see  Hal&s),  now  Musalmans,  land -hoi den* 
in  Pipar  and  Gholai  in  Garda;  Kd  nddyrds  early  Rajput  settlers  living 
about  the  village  of  Kdndagra  ;  Mokdis  an  offshoot  of  the  Mokalut 
Rajputs  found  about  Bibbar  and  Aral;  Payers  living  about  Rohe; 
Pasdyds  a  branch  of  the  Kanaddes  found  in  Vagad;  Reladiyas 
living  about  Vinjan  ;  Sindhals,  a  branch  of  Sodhas,  found  in  Khaair, 
Vagad,  and  K&nthi  ;  Varamsis ,  an  offshoot  of  tho  Sammas,  found  in 
Garda  and  Pavar ;  and  Verars  found  about  P4var  and  Lakhpat. 

Other  branches  of  the  Samma  tribe  are  Dedas,  Hal  as.  Mods,  and 
Ustiyas.  The  Deda's,1  or  Virbliadras  (566),  are  an  early  offshoot 
from  the  Jade j  4s  sprung  from  Deda,  second  in  descent  from  J&m 
Ldkha.  They  are  found  in  Vagad,  Machhukantha,  and  Hal6r.  The 
chief  town  of  their  headman  is  Kanthkot.  They  pride  themselves 
on  the  martial  and  enterprising  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  Ha'la's 
(1050)  are  sprung  from  Hdlaji,  son  of  Gajanji,  second  in  descent  from 
J4m  Lakha.  Halaji,  after  a  long  struggle,  subdued  all  the  villages 
in  the  south,  middle,  and  west  of  Cutch.  J&m  Raval,  a  descendant 
of  this  Haldji,  conquered  the  west  of  Kdthiawar,  named  it  H&l&r,  and 
made  Navdnagar  his  capital.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Such  Halas  as  remained  in  Cutch  enjoy  some  villages  in  K&nthi 
and  Halachovisi.  Mods  (560),  the  descendants  of  Mod,  the  brother 
of  Abda,  are  land-owners,  mulyirasids,  in  the  Modasa  district.  Mod 
became  a  convert  to  Islam  and  undertook  an  expedition  to  H&l&r, 
where  he  died.  His  body  was  brought  to  Modasa  and  over  his  tomb 
a  mosque  has  been  raised,  where  he  is  worshipped  by  the  Mods. 

Sodha's,  4657  strong,  both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  are  found 
in  the  north  of  the  province.  A  division  of  tho  Parmar  tribe,* 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  bo  the  Sogdoi  or  Sodraa  found 
by  Alexander  (325  b.c.)  below  tho  confluence  of  the  five  Panj&b 
rivers.3  At  one  time  holding  a  large  territory  in  Upper  Sind,  of 
which  Aror  was  the  capital,  they  were  gradually,  between  the  eighth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  driven  south-east  by  the  Musalm&n 
conquerors.  They  continued  to  rule  at  Umarkot  in  tho  desert  till  they 
were  defeated  and  driven  out  by  the  Sind  Kalhoras  about  1  750.4  A. 
branch  of  them  entered  Gujardt  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and, 
in  reward  for  help  given  to  the  Vaghela  chief  of  Wadhwdn,  were 
presented  with  the  estates  of  Muli,  Than,  Chotila,  and  Chovdri.6  AX 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Cutch  Sodhds  were  in  a  very 


1  Those  Pedis  who  live  near  Sliikdrpur  are  called  KAlds. 

2  Tod’s  Rdjasth&n,  I.  85  ;  MacMurdo,  Jour.  R.  A.  Soc. ,  I.  33,  34. 

*  Arrian  calls  them  Sogdoi  :  Quintus  Curtius,  Sabracee  ;  and  Diodorus,  Sodroi.  Vivien 
de  St.  Martin  believes  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Sudras  placed  by  the  Sanskrit 
■writers  l>eside  the  Sindhavs  and  Abhiras.  Geog.  Grec.  et  Latino  de  l’lnde,  153,154. 

4  Elliot’s  History,  I.  532,  and  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  Geog.  Grec.  et  Latine  de  lTnde, 
153.  Abul  Fazl  (1490)  places  Sodhas  and  Jddejds  between  Rhakar  and  Umarkot. 
Gladwin’s  A'in-i-Akbari,  II.  117.  Tod  (Rdjasthdn,  I.  85)  states  that  the  Umr&a,  a 
sub-division  of  Sodhds,  gave  its  name  to  Umarkot. 

5  Rds  Mila,  227,  228. 
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wretched  condition  living  chiefly  as  banditti,  and,  for  several  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  British  connection  with  (Dutch  (1819-1622), 
their  raids  cansetl  fcho  greatest  ruin  and  distress  in  tlio  cast  of  tho 
province*1  The  men  are  tall,  strL»ngly  made,  and  somewhat  swarthy, 
the  women  famous  for  their  beauty-  They  talkCutchi,  and  in  dress 
and  food  do  not  differ  from  other  (Dutch  Rajputs,  Settled  in  small 
numbers  in  tho  north  of  (Dutch  and  in  some  of  tho  Ran  islands 
they  are,  except  a  few  cultivators,  chiefly  herdsmen,  most  of  them  in 
poor  condition*  Thoir  chief  connection  with  (Dutch  is  through  tho 
marriage  of  thoir  daughters  with  the  loading  Jadeja  and  Musatman 
families.  Of  great  natural  abilities  and  much  personal  beauty  tho 
Sodha  women  are  ambitious  and  intriguing,  according  to  MacMurdo,3 
not  scrupling  to  make  away  with  their  husbands  that  their  sons  may 
obtain  the  estate*  Sod  has  never  intermarry,  but  take  wives  from 
the  Dya,  K kauri,  Solauki,  Cbohan,  Rsitbod,  and  Vaghola  Rajputs.3 
They  are  entirely  without  education,  Ra'mdepotb'as,  53,  a  distinct 
sub-division  of  Sodhas,  arc  found  in  Kliavda, 

Tho  Gujarat  Rajputs ( 1 6,5 1 7)  of  (Dutch belong  to  two  main  divisions, 
one  composed  of  Chavdns,  Solankis  and  Vaghelas  the  representatives 
of  the  ruling  tribes  of  Auhilvada,  the  other  including  a  number  of 
tribes  locally  known  as  Gujars  supposed  to  have  settled  in  (Dutch  when 
it  was  under  Anliitvmla  ride  {716  -  1301), 4  The  classes  locally  known 
as  Gujarat  8437,  though  none  of  them  are  of  the  Gujar  tribe,  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  seven  Vaghsla  towns  of  Gedi,  Palausva,  Jdtdvada, 
Bela,  Bhimnsor,  Umio,  and  Kidianagar;  in  the  two  Hamirpars ;  and 
in  the  Jade ja towns  of  Kdumer,  Chitrod,and  Rav.  Eating  with  Parajia 
Bmhnians,  Ahirs,  Malta,  SuthftTH,  Unbars,  Rab&rie,  Bhnrvads, 
Daij  is,  Ojha  Kumbhiirs,  and  Atits,  they  allow  widow  marriage  and 
let  their  women  appear  in  public.  Of  the  three  formerly  ruling 
tribes,  who  dine  but  do  not  marry  with  the  Gtijara,  the  Cha/yda's, 
890,  probably  earno  from  Xhtncbasar  in  Palanpnr,  the  seat  of 
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Rajput*. 

iSuJAfM* 


Gdjara't 

Rajputo. 


1  Details  are  givon  Wow  p.  103, 

a  Trans.  Bom.  Ijt.  Soe*  IL  253.  His  daughters  are  one  of  the  sources  of  a  desert 
Bodha's  income*  Handsome  girls  sometimes  fetch  as  much  as  £1000  (Ra.  10,000)* 
twuddas  an  establishment  for  the  girl  and  for  half  a  hundred  needy  relation*.  Ditto* 

*  According  to  MaoMurdo  (ISIS)  the  Thai  Rodhiia  were  so  much  mixed  up  with 
Muhammadan  Hindis  that  they  could  not  1*  known  from  them  either  in  dress, 
language,  or  manners.  Trans,  liam.  Ut*  8oc,  IT.  253, 

4  Among  the  Cluj  are  are  Barods,  HAria,  Rhattis*  RoddnAs,  BntiyAs*  ChAnchs,  ChAnds, 
Ch4iiesiii>CUhohAixs,  Daiyiw,  iMbhifi,  Dods,  Dudiils,  Gelda,  .J&ga,  Jhala,  Jogu,  Kher, 
Karikoda,  Xherv,  Khoctsj  MakvAniis,  Masiini*,  Mer»»  Mulrija.  Nak  Limits,  ParttiAra, 
PAdari.'i*,  R  A  thuds ,  Shidhav,  Sodha,  Solan  ki.  Suara,  TadgAmAa^  Tanka  (Tuivra), 
Uniats*  Valle*  ami  Vauoln.  Except  those  that  are  offshoots  of  the  same  clan  alt  these 
tribes  intermarry, 

*  Tiie  jars,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  Bombay  province  of  On jarftt.  as  well 
as  to  the  district  of  Gujar  At  in  the  PnuijAb,  are  differently  described  as  ftlxtrigmes,  as 
half  Rajputs  half  A'hirs,  aud  as  whole  Rajput*.  (ElliuVs  Races,  N.W*  t\ ,  I*  99).  General 
Ciutnifigham  would  trace  them  to  the  tudo-Skythian  tribe  of  Yachi  or  TVichari  who  ruled 
in  the  north- west  of  India  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  (about  £6  n.c.  -200 
A*.  i>„)  aud  who  probably  had  a  kingdom  to  tho  east  of  the  lower  Indus  lietween  the  fifth 
and  eighth  centuries  a*  is,  (Arch.  Rep*  II.  04-70)*  Though  very  few  of  the  Go  jar  tribe, 
perl taps  none  except  a  small  elan  of  Gujar  VAmAs,  are  found  m  Bombay  GnjarAt,  they 
form  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  I'anjAh  where  they  are  all  MuaalmAns. 
They  are  also  a  "  ^ry  large  tril*e  in  the  North-West  Province*.  A  strong  manly 
elms?,  l viator.*1*  .*iior  ihura  agricultural,  they  were,  until  lately,  notorious  thieves  and 
t’lib.Ts,  flint's  Races,  I*  tip,  and  i  'imiungltrun  s  Arch.  Ucp.  II*  tH. 
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Chapter  III. 
Population. 
Rajputs. 
Chdvdd*. 


Solankis. 

Vdghelas. 


Jayshikhri  tbe  father  of  the  renowned  Vanraj  (74-6-806). 1  The  origin 
of  the  Ckavdiis  or  Chapotkata,  who  l>elong  neither  to  the  lunar  nor 
the  solar  race  and  who  according  to  their  own  legendary  account  are 
Agnikulas,2  i*  traced  to  the  wc«t  of  the  Indus.  They  first  up]  scared 
at  Okbnniandal  in  north-west  Kathiawar,  them  ruled  in  JJiu  and 
Patan  Soinuatli  in  south  Kathiawar,  and,  about  the  sixth  century, 
retired  to  Panclidsar  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ran.3  Whatever 
their  origin,  they  we  re,  in  their  time  of  prosperity  (740.  942)  as  kings 
of  Anliilv&la,  admitted  to  a  very  high  rank  among  Rajputs  marrying 
even  the  daughters  of  the  (sehlots  of  Meywar.*  When,  in  942,  the 
Cliavdas  lost  Anhilvada,  one  of  Srimsit  si  tig's  connin'*  wives,  by  trihe 
a  Bliatiani,  fled  with  her  infant  son  to  her  father's  house  at  Jesalmir. 
This  boy,  named  Aliipat,  on  reaching  manhood  became  a  formidable 
outlaw.  Taking  nine  hundred  villages  in  Catch  he  made  Morgmlh 
his  capital  and  ruled  there  for  many  years.  The  last  chief  of  thin 
house  was  Punjriji  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ala-ud*diu  Kliilji 
(1295  -  13 15).' 5  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Sammtis  and  Jadcjks 
spread  over  Catch  and  wrested  tlieir  fortresses  from  the  Ciiavda, 
chieftains.0  Jn  1818  the  Cliavdris  wore  little  known  in  Cuteli.  They 
had  fallen  to  hp  owners  of  some  trifling  estate,  (jtntn,  held  rather 
as  servants,  khavas,  of  the  Jadejas  than  jus  lords  of  the  soil.  At 
presont,  1876,  Chdvdas  are  almost  Jill  either  Rajput  servants  or 
Muhammadan  soldiers.  In  all  Catch  there  art*  only  eight  house's 
of  pure  Cliavda  descent.7  While  the  province  was  under  tlio 
Bouanki  kings  of  Anhilvada  (942-1240)  many  families  of  that  great 
tribe  settled  in  Cuteli f  The  only  trace  of  them  is  in  the  names  of 
some  of  the  Rajput  household  servants.8  The  Va'ghkla's,**  1746, 
a  branch  of  tlio  Solankis,  who  about  1240  overthrew  the  ruling 
family  of  Anhilvada  and  retained  power  till  tin*  close  of  the 
century,10  included  part  at  least  of  Cuteli  in  their  dominions. 
They  were  the  ruling  tribe  jn  Vngail11  in  the  cast  when  (1350)  tlie 


1  It  is  doubtful  whether  VanrAj’s  father  was  not  tlio  king  of  Pin  rather  than  of 
PancliAsnr.  Of  PanohAsar  is  perhaps  the  more  likely.  Major  .1.  \V.  Watson. 

2  Ind.  Ant.  IV.  145-  148.  They  claim  descent  from  Raja  Man. 

3  Toil’s  Western  India,  412.  l<4s  Mala,  27.  Tod  in  one  passage  (RAjasthAn.  I.  9B) 
suggests  they  were  Skytliie.  He  afterwards  (Western  India,  412)  traces  them  to 
Sankhndvara  or  Socotra  oil*  the  coast  of  Africa,  mid  so  makes  them  descendants 
of  Alexander's  (325)  (.reek  colonists  (see  Mnsudi’s  Prairies  d'Or,  III.  38,  37).  Bat 
SapkhodvAra  which  Tod  mistook  for  Sopotra  is,  there  seems  little  doubt,  lict  near 
Dwarkji,  not  Socotra  whose  proper  Hindu  name  is  Dvina  Suklitara.  Bird's  Mirat-i- 
Ahniadi,  210,  Major  J.  W.  Watson. 

4  Tod's  RAjasthAn,  I.  92. 

5  Major  J.  W.  Watson.  Arch.  Rup,  1S74-75,  192. 

n  Some  of  the  ChAvda  chiefs  were  then  settled  in  the  extremp  east  of  Catch. 
Details  are  given  below*  r>.  131. 

7  Mr.  DaJpMrdm  1\  Kliakliar,  2fltli  Peeemlxar  1879. 

8  I|id.  Ant.  V.  173.  The  northern  branch  of  the  great  Solnnki  tribe  omupiercd 
Gujarat  in  U42,  uipl  in  (472  A.  u. )  tjie  southern  or  i.'lialukya  branch  hail  established 
its  sw'ay  as  far  north  os  the  Narbada.  lUthler  in  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  182. 

9  The  correct  form  is  said  to  l»e  BhAgcJa  (Toil  s  RAjasthAn,  1.  !H))  f r/dw^  Rliag  Hno 
son  of  SidlirAj.  Hut  tlic  name  probably  comes  from  Vaghel,  or  Vyaglirai»alli,  in 
PAlannpr.  Mr.  DalpntrAm  1*.  Khakhar. 

10  VAghola  families  still  rule  in  Hliagelkhnud,  in  Gondvana,  ami  in  Pit  A  pur,  and 
TliarAd  in  I'Alanpur. 

11  Their  chief  towns  in  Yigad  and  Pranthal  are  liela,  Uhimasar,  Gedi,  .Fatax^du, 
I  pdrAni,  and  Palansva.  They  art  tributary  to  His  Highness  the  R;U». 
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country  was  overran  by  the  SamunSs  anti  Jiwlejli.  TIjov  Buffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  Jndcjns,  and  of  their  tribe  only  about  a 
dozen  families  are  left  of  which  Uedi  is  the  head.  Except  that  they  are 
si  in  tew  hat  less  strict  in  matters  of  caste,  a  result  of  their  closer 
connection  with  Mu  sal  nidus  and  half- Musat  man  Jadcjas,  the  Cutch 
V4ght?lfts  do  not  in  customs  or  in  way  of  living'  differ  from  ordinary 
Gujarat  Rajputs,  Besides  Clhivd&s  and  Solankis  their  daughters 
marry  Jhaltis  and  Jadejns,  and  lately,  in  a  few  CMOS,  Musa!  mans*1 
To  these  three  tribos  may  Iks  added  the  tioHitS,1  857,  of  whom  there 
are  two  houses  of  pure  blood  and  many  that  have  fallen  into  the 
posit  ion  of  family  servants,  khi was.  These  four  clans  Intermarry, 
speak  tho  same  language,  wear  the  same  dress,  eat  the  same  food, 
and  have  the  same  birth,  marriage,  and  death  customs. 

SawoHA^BS3,  1*121,  with  ten  sub-divisions  arc  found  in  Central  Out  eh. 
Details  are  given  below  (p.  9«3)  under  the  head  **  Mu  sal  mans/1 

Under  Husbandmen1  came  four  classes  with  a  strength  uf  43,588 
souls  or  11*82  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these 
29,460  ware  Kanins;  161 9  Sathv^ms  ;  1047  M&lis  ;  and  11,156  Kolia. 

iAA¥tiis,  29,466,  are  found  in  the  east  and  west  of  tho  province* 
Of  the  whole  number,  1 3,8 1 4  are  tho  half  Musalumn  half  Hindu 
Mcmmn  Kaubis,  an  account  of  whom  is  given  Isclow  under  the  head 
*■  MusalmnUK.*'  Of  the  rest  1 3,864  are  Levdsund  l  788  Anjtuis*  Except 
that  they  have  no  windows  and  no  separate  oook*room#  their  hausen  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  V4nia  peasants*  Besides  their  dwellings, 
most  families  have  a  steading,  vddi,  where  some  of  the  young  men 
sleep,  and  where  the  plough  cuttle  and  most  of  the  fodder  and  fuel 
are  kept*  In  dress  the  Katibi  is  like  the  Vania,  only  that  instead 
of  a  waist  cloth,  he  wears  louse  trousers,  chorua,  Their  chief  meal 
m  taken  iu  the  fields  about  eight  in  the  morning,  some  of  it  being 
left  to  be  finished  about  noon,  bike  the  Bhunsali,  when  hard- 
worked,  the  Leva  cats  a  specially  large  share  of  clarified  butter,  and 
in  the  cold  weather  takes  sweet  oil  with  his  bread*  He  smokes 
and  chows  tobacco,  but  neither  eats  meat  m>r  takes  liqitor  or  opium. 
Aliqost  nil  of  them  are  husbandmen  excelling  in  patient  hard 
work.  They  are  thrifty  and  prosperous, must  of  them  having,  besides 
their  plough  cattle,  two  cows  and  one  or  two  buffaloes,  and  many  of 
them  some  Store  of  buried  treasure*  Except  in  the  cold  weather 
when  he  Is  less  busy,  he  begins  work  at  daybreak,  breakfasts  about 
eight,  rests  for  an  hour,  cats  and  rests  again  at  noon,  and  then  works  on 
till  dark*  The  women  help  iu  the  fields  bringing  their  husband?** 
breakfast  and  working  with  them  till  evening.  Levas  am  careful  to 
keep  tho  rules  about  washing,  bathing  often,  at  least  on  the  eleventh, 

*  Ind*  Ant,  V(  173-  Aroh.  Rep.  1874-75,  103.  Trana.  Um  Lit.  S»e,  II,  237* 

'  Tliy  Gt  ill  it  4,  driven  from  MArwit  b y  tho  RAthoda  about  tho  middle  of  tlio 
twelfth  coni n ry*  after  about  n  hundred  and  fifty  years,  took  Fir&in  in  the  gulf  of 
Cambay,  Driven  out  of  PirAin  by  Muhammad  Tughjik  {1347)  two  lending  Gujarat 
braiiiihnfi  still  rumaiu,  tho  chiefs  tif  B&jjHpbi  in  Rows  KAntha*  ami  of  Bhavnagur  in 
KiitliiAw  Ar. 

\  Hudadiya*  Bhirio,  Cbandroga*  Dharae,  Galiiiga,  Jukhama,  Roman,  NAgdn,  SAyfi, 
Sniyt* 

4  Besides  the  regular  cultivating  classes,  most  OtsvAl  VAniu*  stud  Ilham*  Alin,  and 
some  KutliAi'a*  K  untlihAt*^  t  BLlVii^ns,  A’hirsj  liburv mbs,  and  oilier  Low  ulofisna  Live  by 
tillage,  8m*  1U7, 


Chapter  EH. 
Population. 

IL&jputs. 
Viitfh*  ta*. 


Sart’jhst  r* , 


Husbandmen. 


KanbU* 
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agidras,  of  each  fortnight.  They  rest  their  bullocks  on  the  30th, 
amdvsdya,  of  every  month,  but  themselves  take  only  three  holidays 
in  the  year.  Their  family  goddess  is  Amba  Bhav&ni,  but  many 
are  Svamin&r&yans,  who  at  harvest  time  sot  apart  some  grain  for 
the  temple,  and  at  least  once  go  on  pilgrimage  to  N&rayansar  or 
Ahmedabad.  Boys  are  betrothed  before  two  and  married  before 
eight,  and  often  in  their  first  year.  Besides  the  bride's  jewelry* 
marriages  generally  cost  from  £7  to  £10  (Rs.  70*100),  Births 
are  recorded  by  Bh&ts  who  are  paid  sixpence  for  registering  the  birth 
of  the  eldest  son.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  Among  Levs 
JCanbis,  if  there  is  more  than  one  grown  son,  the  property  is  divided. 

A  certain  amount,  generally  about  £5,  is  set  apart  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  they  live  with  their  sons  in 
turn.  The  parents  take  no  part  in  the  house  management,  and 
the  mother-in-law,  if  she  quarrels  with  her  son's  wife,  is  made  to 
live  in  a  separate  part  of  the  house  and  is  supplied  with  cooked 
food.  Anjna  Kanbis,  originally  Rajputs,  are  less  skilful,  hard¬ 
working,  and  well-to-do  than  the  Levas.  Vaishnavs  in  religion, 
they  allow  widow  marriage,  and  have  a  headman,  patel ,  who 
settles  their  disputes,  Satijva'ra's,  1619,  said  to  have  come  from 
Patan  in  K&thi&war  about  700  years  ago,  and  Ma'lis,  1017,  are 
very  insignificant  classes.  KoidS/  1145,  are  found  chiefly  in  V&gad. 
They  are  of  many  clans,  and  probably  the  B&bria  Kolis,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  Babriav&d  the  south  division  of  Kathiawar  and  are 
thought  to  be  the  Barbaras  of  Sanskrit  writers,3  cam©  from  Cutch. 
Some  at  least  of  the  Koli  clans  would  seem  to  bo  descended  from  the 
Mheds,  Mers,  or  Mands,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  lower  Sind  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  conquest  (712).a  Formerly  the  Cutch  f£olis  used 
to  live  by  robbery,  but  of  late  years  they  have  almost  all  settled  aa 
cultivators  and  labourers.4 

Of  Craftsmen  there  were  ten  classes  with  a  strength  of  31,066 
souls  or  8*43  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these  3942 
were  Sonis,  gold  and  silversmiths  ;  2094  JC^ns&ras,  coppersmiths  ; 
5207  Suth&rs,  carpenters ;  3407  Luliars,  blacksmiths  ;  3268  Darjis, 
tailors;  11,163  Kumbhars,  potters;  198  Sompura  Salats,  masons; 
555  Bh&vs&rs,  calico  printers;  681  Vanjas,  weavers  of  silk-cloth., 
mashru ;  and  101  Gh&nchas,  makers  of  bamboo  baskets. 

Sonis,  goldsmiths,  do  not,  as  in  other  parts  of  Gujarat,  belong* 
to  one  class.  Besides  the  regular  Sonis,  3530,  known  as  V&nia 
Sonis,  there  &re  two  classes  of  goldsmiths,  Kansara  Sonis  and 
Musalm&n  Sonars,  and  in  Bhuj,  some  of  the  best  silver  workers 
are  of  the  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  shoemaker  castes.  The 
regular  Sonis  claim  to  have  once  been  Vanias  and  say  that  about 
1000  years  ago  they  took  to  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  so 
came  to  be  called  Sonis.  They  make  ^nd  paint  gold,  silver,  and 
jewelled  ornaments.  They  are  in  middling  condition  with  yearly 
incomes  varying  from  £13  to  £75  (Rs.  130  ■?  750).  Thoft^fpsibtailBCOm 
worship  goddesses,  the  greater  part  are  followers  of  Gosainji^ 

1  Inti.  Ant.  HI.  228,  IV.  193.  Ibu  Khurdadba’s  (912)  Kol  on  the  Cutch  coast  is  ouo 
of  the  earliest  references  to  Kolis  in  Cutch.  Elliot’s  History,  I.  13. 

2  Ind.  Aat.  V.  171.  8  Elliot’s  History,  I.  12\  319-331. 

«  Arch.  Hop.  1874-75,  192. 
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Their  family  goddess  is  Vtfghoahvari.1  The  caste  has  five  headmen 
with  pi  ■wet*  to  enforce  caste  rules,  ami,  with  the  concurrence  of  four 
respectable  members  of  the  caste,  to  punish  petty  offences  by  tinea 
varying  from  7fetL  to  3*.  (5  Re.  I  4),  and  graver  breaches  of  the 

rules  by  fines  of  as  much  as  £3  (Ra  30)* 

Pa'tni  Boms,  412  in  number,  claim  to  bo  Songhad  Rajputs  who* 
at  the  advice  of  Bidhraj  Jaysing  (U)94- 1 143),  followed  the  profession 
of  goldsmiths*  They  are  a  sub -di vision  of  Parajia  Bonis  and  are 
called  P&tni  from  having  lived  at  Paten.  They  have  branches 
called  Chohaii  and  Iinfchod.  Some  are  goldsmiths,  some  carpenters, 
some  stone  masons,  and  some  husbandmen.  They  arc  in  middling 
condition,  their  yearly  earnings  varying  from  £9  to  £50  (Rs.  90-500). 
Some  of  them  are  followers  of  Vishnu,  some  of  Svaminarayan, 
and  some  of  goddesses.  Different  families  have  different  family 
goddesses,  Hinglaj,  Momai,  and  Asir,  and  gome  have  as  their  guardian 
spirit,  KJwtarp&Ij  the  god  of  boundaries,  or  a  Mu  sal  man  saint. 
The  men  wear  the  sacred  thread  being  girt  with  it  generally  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  but  with  no  special  ceremony.  They  allow  widow 
i  n  a  rri  age  a  n  d  pol  y  gamy .  T  ho  so  who  rove  re  n  c  e  M  osle  m  sai  nta,  thou  gh 
they  bury  their  dead,  are  still  recognized  as  members  of  the  caste. 

Kahsa'ra/s,  with  a  total  strength  of  2094  men,  claim  to  have  once 
been  Ksh at ris,  and  state  that,  during  some  time  of  trouble,  they  took 
to  the  calling  of  coppersmiths,  Kansdras,  on  the  advice  of  the  goddess 
Muhukali.  They  claim  to  belong  to  the  Marn  or  Mdrwar  tribe  of 
Kausaras  which  they  say  has  eighty-four  branches,  twenty-four  of 
them  lu  Gutcb.'  They  have  uo  intercourse  with  goldsmiths  and 
silversmiths.  Their  yearly  earnings  are  ©aid  to  bo  about  £6 
(Ks.  60).  They  are  followers  of  goddesses  with  Mahakali  as  their 
chief  divinity.  They  allow  widow  marriage.  They  have  two 
headmen,  patel#,  but  allow  them  no  independent  authority. 

Gojar  Burn  a*rs,  2322,  claim  to  lie  descended  from  Gujar,  the  third 
son  of  Viahvakarma  the  divine  f  world-builder/  and  state  that  they 
were  once  stone  masons  as  well  as  carpenters,  but  gave  up  stone 
cutting  because  of  an  attack  made  on  them  when  Sidhr&j  Jaysing 
had  engaged  them  in  ini  tiding  his  Itudramal.3  Their  caste  has,  they 
©ay,  1000  sub-divisions.4  Most  are  carpenters,  bub  some  work  in  gold 
and  silver  and  repair  clocks  and  watches.  They  are  in  middling 
condition  with  yearly  incomes  varying  from  £13  to  £50  (Rs*  130-  50G). 
Some  follow  Shiv,  some  Ranumand,  some  Vishnu,  and  soma 


Chapter  III. 
Population. 

Craftsmen. 


Coppersmiths, 


Carpenters, 


1  Thia  goddess  is  traditionally  believed  to  have  created  two  persons  both  of  them 
Vilnius.  The  older  took  to  making  ornaments  and  was  called  Soni,  and  the  younger 
taking  to  trade  was  called  VrjulrL 

s  The  four  tril>c«  of  Ktuusarcta  are  according  to  these  people  Mami*  Abraedjfcbadi, 
Surati.  and  Kaikreji. 

*  A  bunk  on  their  caste,  called  V tehvakruma,  says  that  about  3000  years  ago  when 
their  caste  was  formed,  their  ancestors  washed  regularly,  repeated  the  most  sacred 
text,  fplj/atri  mantra,  and  performed  other  ceremonies  like  Brahmans,  and  like  them 
Were  divided  into  families*  j/i and  branches,  nAdJtAflw. 

*  Among  them  are  Ab4«lAa,  Agaras*  BukrAiuds,  151 1 Art§iyAsT  Dudliaiaa,  GlLtrvalii'm, 
Umbrtffi&St  V hgiw Liiis,  Pin >trus»  and  Vailgdmus.  These  are  now  family  names  rather  than 
clan  or  tribe  divisions, 
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Svdmindrayan.  Different  families  have  different  goddesses  snob 
as  Verdi  Mata  and  Dlirangad  Mata.  They  allow  widow  marriage. 
They  have  no  headman,  pa tel,  caste  meetings  being  called  at  the 
instance  of  four  respectable  members.  Ma'rva'di  Sutha'bb,  325, 
claim  to  have  been  Marwdr  Rajputs  who  took  to  carpentry  when 
Parshuram  resolved  to  destroy  the  Kshatris.  They  are  of  six 
branches,  Bambardi,  Bhati,  Chohan,  Rat  hod,  Solanki,  and  Tur. 
Though  some  work  in  wood  their  chief  occupation  is  husbandry. 
Their  yearly  earnings  are  estimated  at  from  £10  to  £13  (Rs.  100- 
130).  They  all  worship  goddesses;  different  families  having  different 
guardians  the  commonest  being  Cliamun,  Matag,  Solanki,  Vatchrau, 
and  Bhauibliau.  One  of  their  after-death  ceremonies  is  peculiar.  On 
the  twelfth  day  twelve  earthen  jars  full  of  water,  each  with  a  metal 
pot,  tdtntli ,  containing  cooked  food,  are  given  to  Brahmans,  who  after 
making  a  male  and  female  calf  walk  round  the  jars,  take  away 
the  pots  leaving  the  cooked  food  to  the  boys  of  the  caste.  They 
allow  widow  marriage,  and  have  a  headman,  pat  el ,  with  very 
limited  authority.  Ahir  Sutha'rs,  2560,  say  that  they  once  were 
Ahir  -Kshatris  and  took  to  carpentry  when  Parshuram  destroyed 
the  Kshatris.  They  are  of  six  tribes,  Clioliau,  Avadya,  Fagnishia, 
Ghdti,  Bhala,  and  Todhorva.  They  live  as  carpenters  and 
husbandmen  and  are  in  middling  circumstances,  their  yearly 
earnings  varying  from  £20  to  £50  (Rs.  200  -500).  Almost  all  of 
them  worship  goddesses,  their  guardian  deity  being  Mahd  Maya 
whose  chief  place  of  worship  is  the  village  of  Umiya.  They  allow 
widow  marriage  and  polygamy,  and  have  no  headman,  the  caste 
choosing  some  of  their  number  to  settle  disputes. 


Blacksmiths.  Gujar  Luha'rs,  3407,  claim  to  be  of  Ksliatri  descent.  Sprung 

from  some  Kshatris  who,  fearing  to  fall  victims  to  Parshuram, 
joined  the  Lulidrs  1  and  took  up  the  calling  of  blacksmiths.  The 
caste  has  ten  branches,  Balsora,  Goliil,  Kapya,  Makvana,  Mdru, 
Pannar,  Pudaria,  Bathed,  Solanki,  and  Umrasia,  and  two 
sub-divisions,  Suratiya  and  Maclihu-Kacha.  Most  are  blacksmiths, 
some  car])entcrs,  and  some  workers  in  gold  and  silver.  Though 
some  follow  Svaminarayan,  most  worship  goddesses.  Bhavdni 
Mdta,  who  founded  their  caste  and  calling,  is  their  family  goddess. 
The  men  wear  the  sacred  thread  being  girt  with  it  at  marriage 
without  any  special  ceremony.  Tlio  caste  allows  widow  marriage 
and  polygamy,  has  a  headman,  pat  el,  with  little  authority  and 
settles  disputes  at  mass  meetings. 


Tailors .  Darjis,  3268  strong,  claim  to  be  sprung  from  Kshatris  who  to 

escape  Par shn ram's  vengeance  became  tailors.  There  are  nine 
branches,  Chdvda,  Ddbhi,  Galecha,  Gohil,  Lakadia,  Pannar,  Rat  hod, 
Solanki,  and  Sondra.  Though  some  are  carpenters,  most  earn  a 
living  as  tailors.  They  are  a  poor  class  with  yearly  incomes  varying 
from  £6  to  £10  (Rs.  60-100).  Most  worship  goddiiifeiJidBu^ 


1  Tradition  has  it  that  the  Luhdr  was  created  by  Bhavdni  to  prepare  the  discus  to 
kill  a  demon  who  was  proof  against  all  other  weapons. 
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some  follow  Trikamji*  and  some  Svftmm6r&yan.  Hinglaj*  whose  chief 
place  of  worship  is  Bhnj *  is  their  family  goddess.  On  the  sixth  day 
after  birth  a  pair  of  scissors  covered  with  cloth  is  laid  down  and 
the  child  made  to  bow  before  them.  At  marriages  the  bridegroom 
elect  walks  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  They  perform  no  ceremonies 
at  the  time  of  death,  but  on  the  eleventh  day  grain  and  clothes  are 
given  to  Brahmans.  They  allow  widow  marriage.  They  have  a 
headman*  paiel,  but  give  him  little  authority  and  settle  disputes  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  caste. 

Charaeja  KtTMEJiA'ES,  8216  strong*  are  bricklayers*  but  mostly 
husbandmen.  They  are  in  middling  condition  with  yearly  incomes 
varying  from  £8  to  £5f>  (Rs.  80  -  500).  In  religion  chiefly 
Ramanandis  some  of  thorn  believe  in  Thakor  Mandvi.  Their  family 
goddess  is  BrahmanL  They  allow  polygamy  and  widow  marriage* 
and  have  a  headman,  patelf  with  little  authority,  Ojha  Kumbha'rs, 
1892  strong,  say  that  their  casta  takes  its  origin  from  Brahma 
and  is  about  a  thousand  years  old.  Most  of  them  live  by  making 
earthen  pots.  They  are  poor,  with  yearly  incomes  varying  from 
£5  to  £18  (Rs-  50-180)*  They  worship  goddesses,  C  ha  van  Mata 
being  their  family  goddess.  On  the  sixth  day  after  birth  a  clay 
horse  is  prepared*  a  round  mark  made  on  the  child's  forehead 
with  oxide  of  lead*  and  the  child  made  to  bow  before  the  horse. 
They  allow  widow  marriage  and  polygamy*  and  have  a  headman, 
pa tel ,  with  very  little  authority. 

Rttmbfla'e  Sala'ts*  formerly  inhabitants  of  Navsnagar  were 
called  in  by  the  Ruo  of  Guteh,  because  the  Sompura  Salats  were 
behind  with  their  work.  They  claim  to  be  sprung  from  Kshatris* 
who*  to  escape  Parshuram*  saved  themselves  by  pretending  to  be 
potters.  They  afterwards  took  to  stone  cutting  and  formed  a 
separate  caste.  There  are  eight  branches*  Balsod,  Bbatti*  Ghohan* 
Gohfl*  Kaeha,  Rathod,  Solanki,  and  Tank,  Most  of  them  living  as 
stone  masons  are  poor,  their  yearly  earnings  varying  from  £6  to 
£18  (Rs.  60  -  180).  Except  a  few  who  follow  Svaminarayan  and 
Raraanand*  they  worship  goddesses,  their  favourite  family  guardians 
being  Amba*  C  ha  van,  and  Pdrvati*  whose  chief  place  of  worship  is 
at  Nav&nagar.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  The  caste  has  no 
headman,  patel?  four  respectable  members  managing  its  affairs. 

BhaVsa'rs1  or  Chhifa*s*  555  strong*  claim  to  be  of  Kshatri  descent 
and  are  of  five  branches*  Bkatti*  Ghohan*  Gobi!*  Par  mar,  and 
Rathod.  Tailoring  and  husbandry  arc  their  chief  occupations.  They 
are  poor*  their  yearly  earnings  varying  from  £7  10^,  to  £12  10s, 
(Rs.  75  - 125).  They  all  worship  goddesses.  Choal  Mdta  is 
their  family  goddess  and  her  weapon  a  trident,  irishid ,  is  kept 


Chapter  111. 
Population. 

Craftsmen, 

Tailor*. 


Potter*. 


Ma#on** 


1  The  Bhdrs,4n§  have  a  tradition  that  when  ParshurAm  was  exterminating  the 
Ksh&tri  race  they  were  Kajputa  living  at  Brij  Mathura.  Fearing  their  fate  th**y 
became  followers  of  one  Rim  Devji  a  mendicant,  and  came  to  Mirwir.  Ttds  RAtn 
Devji  being  a  calender,  Chhipa,  hia  foUawert  were  at  first  called  ClihipAa,  Thf-ir 
present  name  they  derived,  from  their  having  placed  faith,  bhtie,  in  this  mendicant. 
b  236 — 10 
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by  every  Bhavsir  at  his  boose.  The  cast©  allows  widow  marriage 
ami  polygamy*  and*  without  any  headman*  settles  disputes  at  a  piiubi 
meeting* 

Gha#ncka*s*  301  strong*  claiming  descent  from  a  V<nia  mother 
and  a  Rajput  father*  get  their  name  from  making  bamboo  ba^ktste* 
j/  h  a  nc  h  ay  to  hold  fl  owors  for  t  h  sir  £am  ily  go  d  dess  Bah  a  char£i  i  *  Tli  ©y 
are  of  three  branches,  Solunki*  Jliik,  and  Fudhiar*  They  are 
poor*  but  not  forced  to  beg#  Followers  of  Mata,  their  family 
goddess  is  Bahuchardji*  whose  chief  place  of  worship  is  CbtrvAl 
near  Viramg&m,  where  she  has  a  handsome  temple  built  by  a  grateful 
Rajput  whose  infant  daughter  the  goddess  is  said  to  hare  changed 
into  a  son.  The  caste  has  a  headman*  pa  (el. 

Ya'km's,  681  strong*  weavers  of  silk  cloth*  ma&hru,  claim  to  be 
Kshatris  the  descendants  of  the  great  Hahasrarjun  of  F uranic  fame.1 
They  are  in  middling  condition  earning  yearly  incomes  varying  fro tn 
£6  to  £80  (Rs.  60  -  800),  They  worship  goddesses*  their  family 
goddess  being  Hinglaj  Mata*  whose  chief  place  of  worship  is  at  a 
village  on  the  sea  shore  about  10Q  miles  (60  Jco* r)  west  of  Kmmchee. 
All  do  not  wear  the  sacred  thread*  but  some  are  invested  with  them 
before  the  goddess,  and  others  for  a  fee  of  Cd*  (4  «#.)  by  Gos&inji 
Makaraj*  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  have  a  headman*  pat  cl, 
with  very  little  authority*  Disputes  are  settled  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  caste* 

Under  the  head  of  Bards*  Songsters  and  Actors  came  two 

classes  with  a  strength  of  9863  souls  or  2*67  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  619  were  Bha'ts  and  9244  Cha'kaxs* 
bards  and  genealogists*  There  are  two  chief  classes  of  Dutch 
bards*  Bh&tfi  who  are  Hindus*  and  Dhadis  who  are  Mosul mtfns* 
Bh&te*  on  the  whole  a  declining  class,  are  of  two  kinds,  Brahma 
Bhats  and  Dongra  Bh&ts*  both  originally  Kauojia  Brahmans. 
The  Brahma  Bhafcs  though  not  now  attached  to  any  particular 
casta  were  originally  the  genealogists  of  the  Lohdn&s*  with  whom 
and  the  Ksh  atria  they  dine.  They  are  beggars*  husbandmen*  and 
soldiers*  and  do  not  allow  widow  marriage.  The  Dongra  Bhats  claim 
to  have  como  to  Dutch  with  the  Jadejas*  and  are  found  chiefly  in 


1  According  to  the  Hingol  Puntn  the  wives  of  SnhasrArjun,  the  great  Kshntri  king, 
and  of  Jamadagfii ,  the  RrAhman  sage  and  father  of  ParshurAJii,  were  taste  re.  Once 
while  fetching  w-ater,  for  her  husband  w'ss  poor,  Rcimka,  the  sage's  wife,  thought  it 
other  sister’s  grandeur  and  her  own  poverty.  No  sooner  had  she  thought  of  thin 
than  the  pitcher  became  empty.  On  her  husband  asking  why  the  pitcher  waa  empty* 
she  told  him  she  had  thought  of  her  sister’s  wealth  and  her  own  poverty ,  and  th© 
water  leaked  away.  The  sa^e  told  her  she  was  wrong  in  thinking  her  sister  better 
off  than  herself.  Khe  said  "■  if  I  want  to  ask  my  sister  there  is  hardly  food  in  the  hous© 
for  ten  men.1  The  Rage  replied  that  he  had  food  for  ten  thousand,  but  lie  did  nut 
think  it  wise  to  call  ahshatri  to  dinner  She  persisted  that  they  should  be  asked, 
and  her  sister  and  her  husband  came  with  a  very  large  retinue.  The  sage  with  the 
help  of  his  wish -fulfilling  eowr,  and  his  never-empty  jar  satisfied  the  king  anti  all  lira 
men.  Learning  the  source  of  the  sage1*  store  of  food,  the  king  carried  off  the  cow 
and  the  jar,  and  forced  the  auge  to  Tie  on  a  bed  of  pointed  nails.  Distressed  at 
the  iH  effects  of  her  persistence  Renuk a  committed  suicide,  and  her  son  PaiwhnrAni, 
taking  h!»  axe,  sw-ore  to  destroy  the  whole  race  of  Kuhatris,  He  killed  mneti 

nf  ill  cm,  hut  some  who  took  shelter,  hiding  behind  the  LLingkij  Mata,  were  called  Vjtnja 
f  rom  the  Kdltect,  back,  of  the  goddess  w  hich  protected  them. 
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Chiaaar  and  N&ndra  in  central  Abdasa,  and  Bhujpur  in  the  Kanthi. 
They  are  now  th©  genealogist©  of  all  the  Sammdtri  or  8amm a- 
spnmg  castes  and  live  on  small  registering  fees  and  yearly  presents. 
They  dine  with  Rajputs  and  Khavas,  and  do  not  wear  the  sacred 
thread.  Alik©  in  their  duties  and  accomplishments,  singing  festivo 
songs  prepared  or  improved  in  honour  of  marriages  and  other  great 
occasions,  reciting  stories  of  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  chiefs* 
forefathers,  singing  of  love  or  telling  old  legends  and  tales  of 
hairbreadth  escapes,  the  Bhat  and  the  Dhadi  differ  in  this,  that  the 
BMt  recites  or  sings  without,  and  the  Dh£di  with,  the  help  of  an 
instrumental  accompaniment.  There  is  also  the  difference  that  the 
Bliadis  are  only  singers,  and  the  Bhats,  besides  being  singers,  am 
genealogists  and  sometimes  historians. 


Chapter  III, 
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BkdtSt 


The  Cba'ran  was,  according  to  Hindu  story,  created  by  Shiv 
to  tend  four  animals  of  opposite  dispositions,  a  lion,  a  serpent, 
a  cow,  and  a  goat.  The  lion  attacked  the  cow  and  the  serpent 
attacked  the  lion,  but  the  herdsman  quieted  them  by  the  gift  of  soma 
of  the  flesh  of  his  arm  and  brought  them  safe  to  Shiv,  who  in  reward 
gave  him  the  name  af  the  grassier,  Ghdra-n.  In  origin  the  Ch&rans 
would  seem  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Akirs  and  Kdtliis ;  they  are 
the  bards  of  the  K  at  his,  and  address  the  Ahirs  as  uncles,  mama. 
According  to  a  local  story  they  reached  Cutch  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Katliis,  as  Ram  Parmar  of  Tclang&na  (700)  is  said  to 
have  given  Cutch  to  the  Ck&rans.  They  are  of  three  classes 
Kachhelas,  M&niB,  and  Turners,  The  Kackhelas,  found  in  east 
Abdasa  about  Manjal  and  Kanpar,  and  in  central  Cutch,  arc  money* 
lenders  and  traders.  From  their  name,  probably  the  first  of  the 
Charan  settlers  in  Cutch,  they  speak  a  dialect  like  that  of  the 
Ahirs,1  The  Mar  us,  from  the  desert  in  the  north-east,  are  found 
about  Bhuj  and  north  Abdasa  including  Hak*3  They  speak  a 
Marvadi  dialect  and  live  as  cultivators.  The  Tumors,  the  largest 
sub-division,  found  in  the  Kanthi  and  Abdasa  as  far  west  as 
Jakhau,  are  said  to  have  come  with  the  Jadejas  from  Sind.  They 
speak  Outchi  and  are  the  J&dej&s*  family  bards.3  They  are  fair, 
strong,  and  well  made,  not  nnlike  Rajputs.  The  men  dress  like 
Cutch  Rajputs  in  turban,  pdgdi,  jacket,  kedio,  trousers,  chorno, 
and  waisfccloth,  dhoti 3  and  the  women  in  a  robe,  thepddo ,  bodice, 
kamkJwf  and  black  wool  blanket,  dhdbli,  worn  over  the  head. 
As  bards,  and  as  one  of  the  self-mut dating  castes,  trdga  varan , 
Charaus  hold  a  high  position.  The  Rajput  allows  him  to  smoko 


1  The  following  are  examples  of  this  peculiar  dialect  i  |  Hi  fj|  Cl  or 
=  J*li  ;  Where  are  you  going T  =  ait;  ^fl  = 

Mother's  aiBter  ;  sister ;  ^  What  are  you 

doing  ? 

*  M&k  or  the  dewy  land,  is  the  local  name  of  a  tract  near  NakhtrAtJH  in  central 
Cutch  famous  for  its  heavy  dews. 

3  Of  the  Kathi/iwir  ChArans  Ahttl  Foad  says  | IS510>  *  iix  battle  they  repeat  warlike 
tales  to  cheer  the  tro*ps.  They  are  better  soldiers  than  the  Bb&ts.*  Gladwin's  A'in-i- 

Ab  kart  H.  70, 
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from  bis  pip©/  and  be  passes  with  his  wares  unharmed  in  times  of 
trouble  ami  lightly  taxed  in  times  of  peace.  Ch&ran  women,  supposed 
to  have  supernatural  power,  are  by  the  lower  classes  addressed 
as  mdia,  mother  or  mother-goddess,  and  several  of  them  have 
after  death  become  goddesses.1  Chiiratis  are  ris  m  class  clean 
and  neat  both  in  their  dress  and  houses,  and  very  manly  and 
independent.  Except  the  bards  who  arts  idle  and  given  to  opium* 
they  are  thrifty  and  hardworking.  They  ore  bards,  landed 
proprietors,  traders,  and  husbandmen.  As  bards  they  recite  the? 

{cruises  of  Rajputs  in  short  rude  pieces,  some  of  them  in  reward 
ml  ding  large  gifts  of  land.  Leaving  their  women  at  horn©,  as 
traders  they  take  large  caravans  of  bullocks  north  to  MArwAr  and 
Hindustan,  and  east  through  GujarAt  to  M&lwn.  Some  of  the 
bullocks  are  for  sale,  the  rest  are  jaick  curriers  taking  ivory* 
cocoaimts,  alum,  and  dry  dates  from  Catch,  and  bringing  back  corn 
and  tobacco  from  MArwar  and  Gujarat.  By  the  opening  of  cart 
reads  and  railways  this  pack  bullock  traffic  has  of  late  gremtly 
fallen  off.  Borne  of  those  who  formerly  had  pack  bullocks  have 
now  settled  as  traders  and  money-lenders.  Others  have  taken  to 
agriculture,  but  they  arc  new  to  the  work  and  very  unskilled.  No 
grassier  Cbarans  are  to  be  found  in  Cutch.  They  are  very  religious 
paying  much  respect  to  Brahmans  whom  they  employ  as  family 
priests.  They  chiefly  worship  the  mother,  mala ,  under  many  titles 
both  in  her  well  known  forms  of  JEHmvAm,  Ambn,  and  Fiirvati,  and 
under  local  names/  Their  birth,  marriage,  and  death  customs  are 
said  not  to  differ  from  those  of  other  Cutch  Hindus.  Widow 
marriage  is  allowed,  and,  especially  among  the  Turners,  both  by 
man  and  woman  a  divorce  is  very  easily  obtained.  The  Kaehhclas 
allow  the  widow  of  the  elder  brother  to  marry  the  younger,  hut 
among  none  of  them  does  the  custom  of  female  succession  prevail  in 
preference  to  male.  Each  sub-division  has  its  hereditary  head* 
called  the  old  man,  ghardero,  and  settles  caste  disputes  when  a  largo 
company  is  met  at  some  high  feast. 

Of  Personal  Servants  were  there  two  classes  with  a  strength 
of  7055  souls  or  1*91  percent,  of  the  whole  Hindu  population-  Of 
these  1 368  were  Va'xjuh>&*  or  Uajatns,  barbers,4  and  5687  Khavas* 
household  servants.  The  H  ajj/ms,  poor  and  in  small  numbers,  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  province,  do  not  differ  from  those  of  GujarAt.  The 
Khava's  arc  the  descendants  of  Rajputs  who  have  lost  ttieir  lands. 
As  their  wives  have  to  appear  in  public  and  work  in  the  fields,  the 
better  class  of  Rajputs  will  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage. 
They  have  been  forced  to  take  women  from  the  lower  classes  and 
to  allow  people  who  have  lost  caste  or  are  of  illegitimate  birth 
to  join  them.  Some  of  the  Khavas  are  the  personal  servants  of 
chiefs,  others  are  soldiers,  husbandmen*  and  labourers.  They  aro 


*  Mr*.  Porfans'  Catch,  23 S. 

3  The  gadderne*,  Khodiy&r,  Viimctt,  And  Bahu  chars,  now  worshipped  in  Cutch,  were 
Ch&ran  women. 

3  The  chief  Cutch  'Mothers1  are  MomayA,  Aeh.-i  pe  ra,  Shiv  Karaiji,  EAv  Rdy, 
Khodiy&r,  Varudi,  ami  Bahucham  The  lost,  three  are  deified  ChAran  w  omen, 

*  Most  Cutch  barhvrd  and  all  washermen*  except  a  few  BhAvsars,  are  &l  uaalmAnsu 
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allowed  to  marry  and  cannot  at  the  pleasure  of  their  master  be 
made  over  to  another  owner.  A  Khavas,  sometimes  in  famine 
years  or  when  hopelessly  indebted,  binds  himself  to  serve  a 
chief  as  his  servant.  These  people  called  Golds  become  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  the  servants  of  the  chief  who  feeds  them,  clothes 
them,  and  pays  their  expenses,  Female  servants  seldom  marry. 
Most  of  them  are  of  easy  virtue  and  the  children  become  the 
servants  of  their  parent's  master,  and  may  by  him  be  handed 
over  to  his  daughter  as  part  of  her  dowry.  The  ranks  of  the 
Crolas  are  also  recruited  from  illegitimate  children  of  all  castes  and 
in  time  of  famine  from  children  of  destitute  parents .  They  are 
well  treated  and  lead  easy  lives,  some  of  them  gaining  much 
iniliienee  over  their  masters. 


Chapter  HI. 
Population. 


Of  Herdsmen  and  Shepherds  there  were  three  classes  with  a  Herdsman, 
total  strength  of  39,759  souls  or  10*78  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 
population*  Of  these  25,072  were  Aliirs,  13,371  Habdris,  and  1316 
Bharvade, 

Aries,  the  Abhirs  or  cowherds  of  ancient  Hindu  writings,1  A  'Mr*, 

with  a  strength  of  25,072  souls,  are  found  north  and  east  of 
Bhuj,  east  of  Kanthi,  and  west  of  Vagad,  Sprung,  according  to 
Mama,  from  a  Brahman  man  and  an  Ambasfcha  or  Vaid  woman, 
according  to  the  Brahma  Purdn  from  a  Kshatriya  father  and  a  Vaisya 
mother,  according  to  the  Bhagvat  Puran  from  Vaisya  parents,  and 
according  to  an  old  tradition  from  a  Rajput  slave  girl  and  a  Vaisya 
slave,  they  claim  to  be  Vaisyas,  but  are  by  Brihmans  classed  as 
Sudras,  At  present,  besides  in  Cutch  and  K&thidw&r  they  are  found 
in  large  numbers  in  central  India®  and  Rajputana,  in  many  parts 
of  the  North-West  Provinces,3  and  east  in  Bengal*  Though  now 
depressed  and  of  little  consequence  they  were  once  a  powerful  class* 

Asa,  the  Ahlr  ruler  of  Asirgad,4  connects  them  with  the  Shepherd 
kings  or  Qdvll  Ildjds  of  Khandesh  they  ruled  in  Central  India 
near  Mirzapur  and  in  Nep&l  f  they  seem  closely  related  to  the  great 
Buddhist  dynasty  of  Pal  ,7  and  according  to  the  V ishnu  Puran  they  were 
universal  sovereigns  reigning  between  the  Andhra  and  the  Gardabba 
dynasties*8  Traces  of  the  Ahrrs  are  said  to  bo  found  in  the  Abisares  of 
Alexanders  historians  (325  B.c.),  the  ruler  of  the  hills  between  Mari 


*  Sanskrit  writers  use  Abhir  ns  &  general  term  for  the  low  caste  population  of  the 
north -w  cat  of  India.  Vivien  de  St,  Martin’s  Geog,  Gred.  et  Datine  do  Vi  rule*  230. 

*  In  Central  India  is  a  large  tract  called  after  them  A 'hi  rv  Ada.  Tod’s  Western 
India,  358. 

*  In  the  south  of  Delhi,  from  Marebrah  to  near  Bihameyn,  and  from  Salem  pur  in 
Gorakhpur  to  Siugrauli  in  Mi  raft  pur,  Elliot’s  Races,  I.  3. 

*  Fenshta  quoted  in  Elliot's  Races,  L  2. 

a  Abir,  from  «AI  a  snake,  would  seem  to  connect  them  with  the  early  Ndg  or  Snake 
kings  of  GuJarAt,  One  authority  states  that  they  are  of  the  family  of  Ahi  qf  the 
N  ig  tribe. 

*  Elliot's  Races,  I.  X  Tod’s  Western  India,  338.  Asiatic  Researches,  IX,  438, 
Inscription  of  Virasena  the  Abhira  king  on  Cave  VIII.  at  Nasik,  perhaps  the  third 
century  a.n* 

f  Tod  a  Annals  of  RAjasthAn*  IL  409.  fl  Elphinatoue's  History,  157. 
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and  the  Margala  pass,  a  tract  known  by  Hindu  writers  as  Abhis&rm,1 
and  in  the  Sabtria,  Ibiria,  or  Abbirta  in  Upper  Sind  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (150  a.d,)*  and  in  the  Periplus  (246  A,n.)f  and  apparently 
identified  with  the  Abhira  of  Hindu  writers,1  At  the  same  time  tbo 
absence  of  Ahirs  in  the  Panjib  and  Sind,  their  position  in  the  east 
of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  in  Bengal,  and  the  mention  of  them 
in  Mann  would  seem  to  show  that  they  were  older  than  the  race  that 
gave  their  name  to  Abhisara  in  north-west  Panj&b,  and  Abhiria  in 
north-east  Sind.*  Like  the  Ahirs  of  the  North-West  Provinces  tbo 
Glitch  Ahirs  claim  Mathura,  Krishna’s  birth-place,  as  their  first 
seat.  They  say  that  from  Mathura  they  came  with  Krishna  to  Giruiir 
in  K&tMiiw&r,  and,  from  there  going  to  Thar  and  Parkar,  finally 
ended  in  Catch.  Locally  they  are  divided  into  five  sub-tribes, 
Machhua,  from  the  river  Machhu  near  Morvi  in  north  Kathiawar, 
living  in  the  district  of  Anj&r;  PranthaJia,  living  in  Vagad  ;  Boricba 
in  Kanthi ;  Sorathia,  from  Sorath  in  south  K^thiawdr,  in  and  about 
An  jar ;  and  Ghorida,  from  the  island  of  Chorad  in  the  Ran,  living  iu 
Adesar,  Patansva,  Sanwa,  Umiyu,  J&tavadn,  Bela,  and  other  parts 
of  Viigad.4  These  sub-divisions  do  not  intermarry,  but,  except 
the  Sorathi&s  who  are  held  in  disgrace  because  they^onee  betray  oil 
their  chief  Rao  Navghan  of  Jundgad  to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi, 
they  dine  with  each  other.  Well  made,  fair,  and  with  high  features 
their  home  tongnois  a  corrupt  Grujnr&ti,®  Poor,  many  of  them  stink 
in  debt,  Ahirs  generally  live  in  small  tiled  houses  with  stone  ami 
mud  walls,  with  a  good  store  of  cattle,  but  no  furniture  beyond 
bedding  quilts,  cots,  and  large  earthen  jars,  the  jars  sometimes 
ornamented  with  figures  and  prettily  arranged  in  rows.  Except  that 
the  women  are  fond  of  wearing  black  robes,  their  dress  docs  not 
differ  from  that  of  Vfmia  cultivators.  His  ordinary  food  is  much 
like  that  of  the  V&niaand  Kanbi,  millet  bread,  and  pulse,  and  millet 
with  milk  and  vegetables.  When  he  can  afford  it  ho  drinks  liquor 
and  eats  any  flesh  but  that  of  the  cow.  Though  he  associates  with 


1  Vivien  d©  St.  Martin,  Geog.  Grecciue  ©t  Latin©  de  l'lnde,  144  ;  Cunning!] am 
Arch.  Rep.  U.  23. 

3  Loosen  save  Ptolemy’s  Sabiria  is  the  Abhira  of  Indian  Geographers.  (Jotm  Am. 
Soc.  Beng.  J_2C  276).  But  according  to  the  usual  account  the  Abhira  of  the  Purdue  was 
the  western  coast  of  India  from  the  T&pti  to  Devgad.  Elliot  Te  Races,  I.  2;  Bird's 
MirAt-i-Ahmadi,  S.  On  the  Allahabad  pillar  (about  200  n  c.)  Abhira  is  mentioned, 
next  to  Prardjuna  in  Upper  Sind.  St.  Martin  (as  above),  161 .. 

a  Gen.  Cunningham  (Arch.  Rep.  LL  23-33)  would  trace  both  AbhiaAraiii  the  Fonj&b 
and  Abhiria  in  Sind  to  the  AbAns  or  Sue  the  great  Indo-Skythian  race  that  conquers! 
the  Fan  jib  and  Sind  in  the  second  century  b.c.  According  to  him  Alexander's 
AbhisAm,  an  Indmuised  form  of  AbdrisAda,  was  called  after  a  colony  of  Skythians  of 
the  Ab&r  horde  transplanted  from  HyrkAnia  by  Darius  Hystaepes  (41*8  e.c.)  This 
branch  of  the  AbArs.he  holds,  arc  represented  by  the  modern  Oak  arm.  In  bis  opinion 
the  Abhiria  of  Ptolemy,  the  Periplus,  and  the  Hindu  Geographers,  tuok  its  name  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Ab&ra  or  Sue  who,  in  the  second  century  u.e. ,  conquered  the 
Fan  jab  and  Sind,  and  about  100  yours  later  were  defeated  by  the  Yueehi  and  their 
power  confined  to  the  lower  Ponjdb  and  Sind,  and  who  in  his  opinion  are  represented 
by  the  jAfce  and  Mode.  In  support  of  General  Cunningham's  view  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  last  reading  suggested  for  the  doubtful  passage  in  the  Periplus  le  A  bora  tike 
not  Abhira  tike.  (McCrmdle’B  PeriplusT  and  CunninghomTe  Arch-  Rep.  IL  49). 

4  Ind.  Ant.  V,  168.  In  KitbiAivir  (1813)  the  A  hits  were  divided  into  Nesacs  who 
lived  with  cattle,  and  Gujars  who  lived  in  towns.  The  Nesacs  marry  their  brother** 
widow. 

a  The  following  sentences  show  some  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  A'hir  dialect 
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Masai m almost  all  flesh-eating*  Hindu  casfces  will  dine  with  him.1 
Thrift y,  but  not  very  hard  workings  they  are  dirty  in  their  ways  and 
among  them selves  quarrelsome  and  spiteful.  They  have  given  tip 
shepherding  and  though  poor  and  with  little  skill,  except  a  few  who 
are  carpenters,  live  as  husbandmen.9  Tb©  women  help  by  cleaning 
and  spinning  cotton*  They  worship  goddesses,  mdta^  and  Krishna 
or  Th£korji,  and  of  local  divinities  HabMy  of  the  Habba  hill 
fourteen  miles  north  of  23huj  j  Mekan,  one  of  twelve  ascetics  who 
buried  themselves  alive  at  Dhrang  eighteen  miles  north-east  of 
Bhnj  j  and  a  Rajput  saint  called  Vachara*  They  are  said  to 
observe  no  special  forms  of  snake  worship*  Children  are  betrothed  at 
any  ago  and  married  between  twelve  and  fifteen.  Every  year  on  one 
fired  day  Ahir  marriages  take  place*3  On  the  marriage  day  the 
women  of  the  family  with  singing  bring  a  wooden  image  of  G-anpati 
and  place  it  in  the  marriage  canopy.  As  the  bridegroom^s  party 
drives  up  in  carts  the  bride’s  relations  come  out  to  welcome  them 
with  singing*  The  ceremony  is  performed  by  a  Parajia  Brahman,4 
who  gets  a  fee  of  2*.  8d.  (h  k&r%&)+  The  details  do  not  differ  from 
those  observed  at  other  Hindu  marriages.  During  the  day  to  the 


Chapter  III. 
Population. 

Herdsnrfrn, 

A  I Wr*. 


differs  from  correct  Oujardti : 


EXtttilSB. 

A'mtR  Oljaj uPts. 

CORPKCT  GllJ  a'ILaTI. 

Pnnja,  where  are  you 
going  t 

I  am  going  to  Dagita. 
What  is  your  business  ? 

S**i,  <j  ntTU^U. 

4l>1$. 

i«n,  3  jhi  <1*1*0*. 

«*iWy  .s»ii3i. 
q  4  in  5. 

I  am  going  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  does  nut  come 
to  terms  with  too  I 
will  lodge  a  complain  t 
against  him. 

What  will  ho  take  from 
me? 

Will  go. 

Is  gone. 

Is  sitting. 

~ti  ^ 

%4^l  4l<4 

^rsis. 

aVl  4^*11  3 

«t*i  «n«v,  nd 

«v|J. 

31*11  "Si. 

SDl  &. 

Of  the  noun’s  seven  cases  all,  except  the  filth  which  has  *  %  instead  of  f  agree 

with  correct  Gujarati . 

1  They  dine  with  Parajia  BrAhmans,  Rajputs,  Rah  Aria,  A'njna  Kanins,  Chiracs, 
BhAta,  Parajia  Suthdra*  Kajima,  Ojha  Kumbhdrs,  Mdlis,  Atits,  Daijis,  Luhtirs  ,  and 
Rdvala.  Of  the  North-West  Province  AbLra,  SirH.  Elliot  says  (Races,  I.  in  Delhi 
the  A'hira  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  in  common  not  only  with  Jdts  and  Gujnrs,  but  under 
a  few  restrictions  with  Rajputs.  In  other  places  Raj  puts  would  repudiate  all 
connection  with  Akirs,  In  some  districts  Brahmans  will  take  mi  Ik,  water,  and  even 
food  from  certain  A 'hirst. 

*  The  North-West  Pro  vino©  A' hire  are  still  herdsmen,  those  of  Kdtbidwdr  skilled 
cultivators. 

*  The  rules  vary  in  the  different  divisions.  Among  PrA  nth  alia  A'hira  the  day  is 
always  tho  same  lrai*htikA  nnirt.  13th  (April  *  May).  la  other  sub-divisions  the  day 
varies,  being  fixed  by  their  priests. 

*  These  Br  Altmans  dine  with  the  A'hira.  They  are  said  to  have  saved  the  ATiirs  at 
tho  time  of  Parahurim’s  persecution  by  saying  they  were  not  Kshatriyas  hut  the 
sons  ^in-law  of  BrAhmans. 
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aoiiud  of  the  drum,  dhol ,  the  women  daoc©  in  a  circle,  and  the  men 
go  through  a  stick  dance,  d&ndiya  rus,  moving  in  a  circle  and 
striking  at  each  other  with  sticks*  Two  feasts  arts  given  by  the 
bride’s  party  and  on  the  third  day  the  bridegroom  leaves  taking 
his  wife  with  him.  Among  them  it  is  usual  for  a  younger  brother 
to  marry  his  elder  brother's  widow.  Some  of  the  A  Kir  women  are 
more  independent  than  among  the  stricter  Hindus,  not  covering 
their  faces  in  presence  of  their  elders  and  speaking  freely  with  their 
husbands-  Their  births  and  marriages  are  registered  by  Havals  a 
kind  of  degraded  Bhats,  The  cast©  has  a  headman  who  with  a 
committee  of  the  caste  settles  all  disputes.  Breach  of  caste 
rules  is  punished  by  hue  and  eating  with  forbidden  persons  by 
e  xeo  mm  imicabion. 


Rabdri*, 


Rajja'eis,  13,371  strong,  also  called  Bkopa's,  because  many  of  them 
serve  in  Mtitdn *  temples,  a  wandering  tribe  of  shepherds  with  a  total 
strength  of  10,000  souls,  are  generally  found  in  the  Banni  and  other 
rich  pasture  lands  of  north  Cntch.  Their  story,  that  they  came  to 
Cntch  from  Marwtfr,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  their 
tribe  goddess  Sikotra  is  at  Jodhpur*1  The  story  of  their  origin  is 
that  Shiv,  while  performing  religious  penance,  tap,  created  a  camel 
and  a  man  to  graze  it.  This  man  had  four  daughters,  who  married 
Rajputs  of  the  Chohdn,  Gambir,  Sol  an  ki,  and  Partner  tribes.  These 
and  their  offspring  were  all  camel  gTariers.  Other  Rajputs  joined 
them  and  formed  a  separate  casta.  Besides  Rabdris  and  Bhop4a 
they  are  called  Vi  solars,  because  at  the  time  of  the  Parahtirtim 
persecutions  one  of  them  saved  the  lives  of  twenty,  vis,  Kshatriyas, 
Their  home  tongue  is  Gujardti  with  some  Marvddi  inflections.  Tall 
and  strongly  made  with  high  features  and  an  oval  face,  the  Rabari 
like  the  Aiur  takes  flesh  and  spirits,  and  does  not  scruple  to  eat  with 
Musalmans,  He  lives  for  days  almost  solely  on  camels*  milk.® 
Except  a  black  blanket  over  his  shoulders  the  Rabari  wears  cotton 
clothes-  His  waiatcloth,  dhuti,  is  worn  tucked  through  his  legs, 
and  not  wound  round  the  hips  like  a  Rajput’s.  They  live  much  by 
themselves  in  small  hamlets  of  six  or  eight  grass  huts  styled  vrindhs  or 
nyce*.  They  are  described  aa  civil  and  obliging,  honest,  intelligent, 
contented,  and  kindly®  They  are  very  poor  living  on  the  produce 
of  their  herds.*  They  are  a  religious  class,  many  of  them  acting  as 

Sriests  in  M£t&€*  temples*  Each  family  has  a  shc-camel  called  Mata 
Leri,  which  is  never  ridden  and  whose  milk  is  never  given  to  any  one 


x  Perhaps  from  their  ht^h  feature*  they  nreJ  According  to  one  account,  of  Persian 
origin,  and  in  support  of  this  it  is  said  that  one  of  their  family  names  is  A  gn, 

2  Ind.  Ant.  V.  172* 

8  Tod's  Western  India,  324* 

*  CoL  Tod  notices  the  cattle  stealing  habits  of  the  desert  RahAns*  He  says  *  Rab&ri 
is  known  throughout  Hindustan  only  as  denoting  persons  employed  in  rearing  and 
tending  camels  who  are  always  Moslems*  Here  they  are  a  distinct  tribe  employed 
entirely  in  rearing  camels  or  in  stealing  them,  in  which  they  evince  a  peculiar  dexterity 
uniting  with  the  Bhata  in  the  practice*  When  they  come  upon  a  herd  the  hold  cat 
and  most  experienced  strikes  his  lance  into  the  first  he  reaches,  then  dips  a  cloth  m 
the  blood  which  at  the  end  of  his  lance  he  thrusts  close  to  the  nose  of  the  next  and, 
wheeling  about,  sets  off  at  BpH&ed  followed  by  the  whole  herd  lured  by  the  scent  «-f 
blood  and  the  example  of  their  leader**  Annals  of  UAjasthdu ,<•£!. 
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but  a  Hindu.  Like  the  Aliirs  they  practise  polygamy  and  allow 
widow  marriage.  They  have  a  headman  called  shinai,  but  he  has 
little  authority  and  most  disputes  are  settled  by  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  caste, 

Bhauya#ps,  1316,  are  found  in  the  north-east  of  Cutch. 
According  to  their  own  story  they  are  of  the  same  caste  as 
Krishna's  foster  father,  and  came  to  Cutch  from  the  North- 
West  Provinces.1  Their  home  tongue  is  Gujarati.  As  herdsmen 
of  goats  and  sheep,  as  husbandmen  and  as  labourers,  they  ara 
fairly  well  off.  They  worship  female  deities,  their  tribe  *  mother  * 
being  called  Machhu.  At  the  bet  rot  hat  the  father  of  the  bride  gives 
milk  to  the  bridegroom's  father  and  pays  him  2s,  8d .  (5  koris),  and 
the  bridegroom  gives  to  the  bride's  mother  £1  Iff.  4 tL  (40  koris). 
Among  Bharvads  the  custom  is  for  the  poorer  men  to  wait  till  a  rich 
man’s  daughter  is  married,  and  then  for  all  to  marry  their  daughters 
on  the  same  day,  the  rich  man  paying  tho  expenses.  They 
have  a  headman  called  mir,  but  settle  disputes  at  mass  meetings 
punishing  abduction  by  excommunication  and  other  breaches  of 
caste  rules  by  tine,  * 

Of  Fishers  and  Sailors  there  were  three  classes  with  a  strength 
of  1192  souls  or  0-32  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population*  Of 
these  1143  were  ELharv&s,  sailors,  and  49  M&ehbis,  fishermen, 

Kha'kva's,  or  seamen,  with  a  strength  of  1143  souls,  claim  Rajput 
descent.  They  say  that  they  fiedfrom  Ala-ud-din  Khilji  (1295-1315) 
into  Kathiawar,  Cutch,  and  H£lar.  Taking  to  a  sailor's  life  they  did 
much  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  navigation  among  the  Cutch 
seamen,  and  formed  a  separate  caste*  There  are  four  branches, 
Jelhun,  Jhala,  Rathod,  and  Solanki,  They  are  excellent  sailors 
going  to  many  parts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
even  to  Madagascar  where  Bhatia,  Vania,  and  Rohora  traders  have 
long  been  settled.3  As  a  class  they  are  said  to  be  badly  off. 
Most  of  them  worship  goddesses,  the  guardian  of  the  Rafchods  being 
Rhoji,  and  of  the  Solankis,  Ch&umnda,  All  used  to  wear  the  sacred 
thread,  but  the  practice  was  stopped  because  of  the  rule  that  no 
wearer  of  a  sacred  thread  should  live  at  sea*  Four  of  them  have 
been  invested  with  it,  three  for  going  pilgrimages  and  the  fourth 
for  serving  the  Mah&rfij as.  On  Shrdvan  vad  10th,  they  set  the 
image  of  the  god  Murli  Manoharji®  in  M&ndvi  in  a  four-wheeled 
chariot,  rath ,  and,  drawing  it  to  a  pond,  bathe  it,  and  bring  it  back* 
ITiey  eat  with  all  Rajputs  except  such  as  associate  with  M  us  aim  ana. 
They  have  a  headman,  patel,  and  under  him  a  hotvdl ,  who  ealla 
caste  meetings  at  the  temple  of  Murli  ManoharjL 


Chapter  XIX« 
Population. 

HordsmeU. 

Bfuirtxlds* 


Fishers. 


it/<4r  tut*. 


1  Tho  tradition  is  that  they  sure  of  the  same  caste  as  Nand  Mehr  the  foster  father  of 
Krishna  and  have  emigrated  from  Oakul  VamlrAvsn  near  Delhi  to  KAtliiAwir,  Cutch, 
and  Oujarit. 

5  Dr.  JL  Wilson,  in  Bom.  Adm.  Rep,  for  1872-73,  13S. 

*  About  a  century  ago  Manoharji  appeared  to  a  KiiArva  in  a  dream  and  told  him 
that  his  bad  floated  on  shore.  Search  was  made  and  the  image  set  up  in  its 

present  tempts* 

*236— 11 
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Chapter  in. 
Population. 

M  la  cdloseoiu  . 


Of  Labourers  and  Miscellaneous  Workers  there  were  seven 

classes  with  a  strength  of  3155  souls  or  0-85  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  1579  were  Bhils,  6SG  VAghris, 
vegetable  sellers,  hunters  anti  labourers  found  chiefly  in  Vfigtul  ; 
591  lUvalias  or  Jagariiis,  teapeweavers  ;  259  Oils,  diggora  ;  10  Thoris, 
wooden  tiers  and  beggars ;  10  Marfithaa,  servants,  and  10  KiiIaIs^ 
Ikjuorsellertf ,  The  Bliils  originally  from  Pdlanpur  and  living 
chiefly  in  the  Bhuj  Sadar  Bazar  are  palanquin  bearers  and  labourers. 
The  Jagarias  were  formerly  Raval  Joins,  hut  their  prufessioa  of 
weaving  tape  and  beating  drums,  dankst  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
separate  caste.  It  has  six  branches,  Singara  of  20  t»en,  Uakrina 
of  19,  Mepaof  14,  Mu j  aria  of  6,  Nara  of  5,  and  May  atm  of  4.  They 
are  poor,  their  yearly  earnings  varying  frum  115  to  £8  (Rs,  50-80). 
They  worship  goddesses,  their  guardian  divinity  being  Manai  Mata. 
After  death  the  body  is  set  close  to  a  wall  and  bo  me  wheat  floor, 
a  put  of  water,  a  bag,  and  two  wooden  shoes  are  placed  before  it. 
The  caste  has  no  headman, patet.  Ons  claim  tube  Kshutris,  tracing 
their  descent  from  Bhagirath1  son  of  Sugar,  after  whom  the 
Ganges  is  called  Bh£girathL  The  caste  h§s  four  branches, 
Sol  an  Id,  Bhati,  Chohan,  and  Gohih  Most  of  them  are  diggers 
ivith  yearly  earnings  varying  from  £10  to  £15  (Its.  100-150). 
They  have  no  headman. 


Leather  Workers.  Of  Leather  W  orkers  there  was  one  class  with  a  strength  of 
1287  souls  or  0*38  per  coni  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  The 
Modus  came  from  Gujarat  about  200  years  ago,  and  from  their 
family  names  Ddbhi,  Farm  fir,  Chohan,  Jhfila,  Mak  vfina,  Ch uclasm a, 
and  Solanki  seem  to  have  one©  been  Rajputs,  Their  home  language* 
is  Gujarati.  They  are  generally  rather  fair  and  dress  like  other 
Cutchie.  They  used  to  drink  liquor  and  eat  flesh,  but  since  they 
adapted  the  religion  of  Sv&min&rdyan  they  have  given  them  up. 
They  are  clean,  sober,  wel l -behaved,  and  rather  idle*  They  make 
shoes  in  native  and  European  fashion,  saddles,  water- bags,  and 
bottles.  Four  houses  work  as  gold  and  silver  carvers,  forty  as 
embroiderers  on  wool  and  silk,  making  table  cloths,  caps,  shoes, 
slippers,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  five  as  arm -polishers  and  gilders. 
They  do  not  clean  or  tan  bides*  They  earn  enough  for  ordinary 
expenses  and  as  a  rule  are  well-dressed.  They  belong  to  th© 
& v am i nfi rfiyan  sect.  Their  marriage,  birth,  and  death  customs  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  other  Hindus,  Their  family  goddesses  ar© 
Ashapura,  Ch&van,  and  Brfihmani,  They  have  a  headman,  but 
disputes  are  decided  at  mass  meetings.  Besides  the  Much  is,  the 
Meghvals  and  TurlyfLs  clean,  tan,  and  dye  leather.  The  Meghv&ls 


1  The  tradition  is  that  king  Sugar  had  7100  sons.  He  ordered  them  to  dig  m  well 
and  swore  that  he  would  not  wash  his  face  until  water  came.  While  they  wortj 
digging,  a  iju&ntity  of  earth  fell  on.  his  sons  and  all  but  Bhagirath  died,  doing  to  tliu 
Ganges  to  save  his  brothers  the  holy  river  promised  to  cams  if  he  would  not  look 
behind  him.  After  a  little  while,  on  being  told  that  the  Ganges  was  following  him, 
Bhagirath  looked  behind,  and  the  Ganges  stopped,  and  ordered  him  if  he  wished  the 
salvation  of  his  brothers  to  begin  digging.  He,  with  some  Rajputs,  became  professional 
diggers  and  formed  a  separate  caste. 
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also  make  shoes  and  are  cobblers.  The  TuriyAs  are  Muhammadans, 
generally  earning  their  lining  as  tanners  and  leather  dyers. 

Of  Depressed  Castes  there  were  four  with  a  strength  of 
36,306  souls  or  9*85  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of 
these  35,142  were  Meghv£ls,  837  Fdradhis  and  161  Mes,  and  166 
Bhangias*  Micghva'^b,  also  found  in  Sind,  the  Ganges  Provinces, 
and  Central  Himalayas,1  state  that  in  a  twelve  years*  drought  in 
Kathidwar  they  became  degraded  by  carrying  and  skinning  dead 
cattle.  Of  nine  brunches,  Bhuehiya,  Bhuringya,  Dhtia,  Hhopra, 
Gora,  Kopnl,  Rhola,  Runnal,  and  Rasya,  they  weave  cloth,  labour, 
and  carry  dead  cattle.  They  worship  goddesses.  They  have  no 
headman,  but  the  farmer  of  the  tax  on  skinners  of  dead  cattle  is 
acknowledged  as  their  head.  Breakers  of  caste  rules  are  required  to 
give  a  dinner  to  their  priests,  gorx.  These  priests  Garud&s  enjoy  the 
revenue  and  are  the  pujdrls  of  the  snake  temple  at  Bhujia  fort  (see 
p.  64).  On  his  accession  a  Garuda  pujdri  marks  the  new  Rao}s  brow 
with  saffron  and  ties  a  turban  on  his  head.  Bhanoia's,  scavengers, 
are  said  to  be  sprung  from  a  certain  Valam,  who  about  2000  years 
ago  started  the  profession  of  sweeping.  There  are  six  branches, 
Dhori,  Makvana,  Parinar,  llathod,  Solanki,  and  VAghela,  They 
worship  goddesses,  different  families  having  different  guardian 
deities-  The  Parildhis  and  Mes  half  Hindu,  half  Miisalmftn,  are 
hunters  and  weavers  of  leaf  mats,  A  Md  eats  food  cooked  by  a 
Mu  sal  in  An  but  a  MusalmAn  will  not  eat  food  cooked  by  a  M£. 

Devotees  and  Religious  Beggars  of  Prions  names, 
Brahmacharis,  SanyAsis,  SAdhus,  VairAgis,  Jogis,  Khakhis,  Atits  or 
Gosais,  Kdpdis,  and  Kanphatas,  numbered  in  all  6840  or  1*85  percent 
of  the  whole  Hindu  population-  The  sanctity  of  Narayan  Sarovar  and 
Madh  brings  many  religious  beggars  to  the  province.  Some  of 
them  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  others,  after  staying  a  few 
days,  pass  on  in  their  tour  of  pilgrimage.  Of  devotees  settled  in  the 
district  the  chief  are  Atits,  Kapdis,  and  Kanphatas. 

Atits  or  Gosa'is,  4877,  are  in  Catch  divided  into  two  classes, 
celebates,  matJuiharis,  and  householders,  tyharb&ris*  The  householders, 
all  of  them  Shalva,  are  the  largest  class,  numbering  3760  souls* 
They  belong  to  ten  sects,  Gir,  Parrot,  Sagar,  f  uri,  Bh&rthi,  Van, 
Aran,  Saras vati,  Tirth,  and  Ashram,  and  add  the  clan  name  to  the 
personal  name,  as  Karangar,  Hira-puri,  Chanchal-bharthi.  All  of 
these  clans  have  some  of  their  members  householders,  gharbdris ,  and 
others  monks,  vnathdhdris,  and  take  recruits  from  all  classes  of 


Chapter  III, 
Population. 

Depressed 

Classes, 

Mt'jkvdls. 


Beggars, 


A  t  it*. 


1  Vivien  do  St.  Martin  Cteog.Grec,  ot  Lntine  do  Undo,  209.  The  Meghs,  probably 
the  M  agisms  of  Timur*  are  »  large  part  of  the  population  of  RjyjLsI,  Jammu  and 
Akiiur,  a  pure  race  of  low  caste,  apparently  ou tea* to  in  other  places.  They  are 
perhaps  the  Mekei  of  the  Aryans  and  to  them  belong  the  MekKWil  fMakvAn&a). 
They  claim  to  be  Siirasvut  Brahmana.  Cunningham,  Arch.  Hep,  IX  13.  Bnmes 
(Royal  G&og.  Soc.  IV.  93 J  a i leaks  of  tho  Megvara  of  South  Thar  as  an  aboriginal  or 
Jat  race.  They  aro  proljalay  connected  with  the  MehArs  of  lower  Sind  and  the 
MegHAris  of  Biduchisttfn,  and  are,  perhaps!  Pliny's  (77)  Megari  or  Meg&Ila?  and  tho 
Mokara  of  the  Rajput  chronicles,  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  198.  Burton  (Sind  323 )  speaks 
of  Sind  Moghiwtum  aa  Dhedl  or  Meghv&ls,  tanners,  shoemakers  and  weavers,  found  in 
many  parts  of  Sind.  Thu  Umarkot  MeghAwars  were  very  welhto-do,  with  priests, 
«?um iwj  and  sacred  books,  jtothi*  of  their  own.  They  were  said  to  come  from  Mulwa. 
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Chapter  III*  Hindus.  They  eat  flesh*  drink  liquor*  and  are  either  entirely  or 

Population.  partly  clad  in  brown.  Most  of  them  are  professional  beggars.  But 

among  them  s ome  are  bankers,  merchants,  state  servants*  and  so! die ra.1 
They  do  not  wear  the  thread,  and  allow  widow  marriage*  They 
are  said  to  have  come  to  Cutck  from  Jtm^gnd  in  Kathiawar  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and,  of  their  three  chief  settlement «, 
Kaly&neshvar  in  Bbuj,  Ajep&l*  in  Aniai%aud  Koteshvar  in  the  west, 
wrested  two,  Kotoshvur  and  Ajep&l*  from  the  K&nphatfis. 

Kdpdu,  Ka'fdis,5  285  strong*4  are  devotees  of  the  temple  of  AshApura 

Mata  at  Madh*  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Bhuj.  Of  the 
name  Kapdi  no  satisfactory  origin  has  been  traced.5  They  say  that 
they  came  from  Gujarat  about  1800  years  ago,  and  had  records  so 
late  as  the  great  defeat  of  Jhara  (1702)  when  they  deserted  their 
villages  and  lost  their  property.  Ail  they  now  know  of  their 
history  is  that  Lain  Jas  Raj  was  their  founder,  and  that  they  wen* 
patronised  by  RfLja  Gaddhesing,  the  father  of  Vikramajit  (5G  b,c*J 
After  this  nothing  further  is  heard  of  them  till,  in  the  sixteenth 
century*  Rao  Kheng&rji' a  father  (1500),  when  in  distress,  vowed  all 
honour  to  Ashapnra  Mata  if  she  helped  his  cause.  On  succeed iug 
in  his  enterprise  ho  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Madh*  endowed  the 
temple  with  several  villages,  and  with  the  title  of  Raja  gave  its 
guardians  the  privilege  of  remaining  seated  when  visited  by  the 
lido.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  £1660)  Mekan,  m 
Rajput  devotee  of  Madh,  quarrelled  with  the  bead  of  the  sect,  and 
withdrawing  bom  it  founded  a  separate  sub-di vision.  Since  then 
the  original  sect  has  been  known  as  ABhapuris,  und  the  new  sect, 
after  their  founder's  name*  as  Mekapaulhis*  Living  in  buildings 
round  the  temple  of  Ashiipura  Mata,  the  K&pdis  are  ruled  by  their 
high  priest  or  Raja*  Some  years  ago  the  high  priest  had  two 
specially  favoured  disciples,  BhAgbhara  and  Govi  e d.  While  the  cl der 


I  BAva  Revigir  Kuvargir,  a  leading  Cnteh  Imnker,  t*  held  in  great  repute  th  rough  - 
out  I  tin*  hi  a  till  i  ;  and  EiAva  8avAigir  waa  highly  trusted  by  the  lute  ThAkur  of 
BhAvnagar.  In* I  Ant*  V,  ll£7,Hi8. 

*  The  A  tits  of  Arup&t,  known  by  their  brick -red  turbans,  are  a  Bhaiv  The 

sacred  hull,  naiw/i,  holds  a  prominent  place  on  the  platform  facing  the  door  of  the 
Ajcp&l  shrine,  and  &  Uinmm  is  engrave*!  on  the  small  cells,  chhatru*,  built  over  the 
graves  of  their  high  prieJfcs.  Burgees*  Arch.  8ur.  Hep.  (1874-751,  210* 

*  This  account  is  compiled  f rum  Sir  A.  Burnes*  jiaper  of  2i*th  March  1827*  in  Boot. 
Gov.  SeL  ClU,  Appendix,  17-19;  Mr.  Money’s  paper  in  the  Oriental  Christian 
Spectator,  VL,  Dec.  18*15  %  Mrs.  Postons1  Citteh,  1837  ;  and  Colonel  Burton  s  Tour  lit 
Cutch,  1878* 

4  Their  number  seems  to  Eiave  considerably  increased  during  the  last  fifty  yeans. 
Sir  A.  Buraea  (1827)  gives  about  lOO  ;  Mr.  Money  (182S),  120  to  130  ;  and  Mr*.  Poitana 
<1837),  120. 

*  The  usual  explanation  is  that  the  name  KApdi  come*  from  their  worship  ping 
PArvati  as  Kiila  puri  or  Ksya  puri.  One  story  of  their  origin  is  that  the  Almighty* 
after  creating  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Rudra,  and  Shakti,  ordered  Kit  dm  to  marry 
Shnktx.  Rudra  refused  unless  Shakti  changed  her  form.  The  change  was  nuife 
and  Rudra  married  her,  but  soon  after,  at  her  earnest  wish,  allowed  her  to  take  her 
old  form.  Tim  children  bom,  while  Shakti  was  thus  transformed,  were  called  K  A  pdf  hi 
or  children  of  the  fallen  body,  from  k riytt  body  and  pttdi  fallen.  According  to 
another  story  LAlu  J  ns  Raj  their  founder,  after  the  conquest  of  Dey Ion  going  with 
Rjim  to  Htaglgj  M  iita  on  the  borders  of  MakrAs,  wna,  as  they  passed  through  Madh, 
left  by  him  to  build  a  temple  to  A  shsipura  Mata  the  wish -ful tilling  guddc&s,  and  to 
found  the  sect  of  KApdis* 
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disciple  Bhagbhara  was  in  Sind,  the  high  priest  died.  Govind 
succeeded  and  on  Bhagbbara's  return  refused  to  acknowledge  has 
claims-  Bhagbhara  appealed  to  the  state,  and  the  R4o  decided 
that  he  should  be  high  priest  with  the  full  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  sect,  and  G-ovmd  should  be  rorusi  or  Raja  elect, 
living  separate  and  with  a  small  school  of  disciples,  cholds.  Since 
then,  when  a  Baja  dies,  the  rordsi  succeeds  him,  and  the  eldest 
disciple  of  the  deceased  Raja  becomes  rarasi*  If  the  ror&si  dies 
before  the  Rdja,  one  of  his  own  disciples  is  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 
Except  the  rordsi  and  his  band  of  twenty-five  disciples  who  have 
a  separate  establishment,  the  Kapdis  live  and  eat  together,  and  as 
the  whole  stores  are  in  the  Raja's  hand,  the  rordsi  and  his  disciples 
depending  on  him  for  daily  supplies,  all  clashing  of  authority  or 
risk  of  schism  is  avoided*  As  they  may  not  marry,  the  K&pdis  keep 
up  their  order  by  recruiting.  Most  disciples  are  Lohanas,  but 
except  from  the  degraded  classes  they  may  be  taken  from  any  Hindu 
caste-  To  receive  a  new  member  the  whole  body  of  KApdis  meet 
together*  The  new  brother  is  brought  in,  his  tuft  of  hair,  mdtdpa , 
cut  off,  and  the  peculiar  cap  of  the  order  placed  on  his  head.  He 
is  presented  to  Asbapura,  takes  the  vows,  is  welcomed  by  the  whole 
sect,  refreshed  with  opium  water,  ka&mnba,  and  feasted-  He  has 
Little  to  learn  but  the  art  of  begging  and  some  special  forms  of 
prayer.  They  are  well-to-do  and  very  hospitable,  careful  to  offer 
food  to  travellers  of  every  race  and  religion,  and  opium  to  visitors  of 
rank  or  wealth.  They  let  out  their  land,  tilling  none  of  it  themselves, 
and  leading  an  idle  easy  life,  begging  and  looking  after  their 
monastery  as,  in  the  absence  of  women,  cooking  and  other  details 
rest  with  them.  They  are  utterly  unlearned,  none  but  the  Raja 
being  able  to  read  or  write-  They  have  some  curious  rules,  one 
that  if  the  Raja  leaves  Madh  he  cannot  come  back  till  after  sunset,1 
another  that  no  K&pdi  or  pilgrim  may  stay  more  than  the  twelve 
hours  of  the  night  at  Hingmj.  If  day  dawns  on  him  in  Hinglaj  his 
own  goddess  will  drown  or  otherwise  destroy  him.3  Except  the  Hlja 
whom  they  burn,  the  Kapdis  bury  their  dead.  A  Raja  is  mourned 
for  twelve  days,  and  then  with  feasting  and  merriment  the  Raj  a  elect 
takes  his  place. 

Bueva's,  678,  settled  in  Madh  and  tracing  their  origin  to  the 
brother  of  the  founder  of  the  Kapdis,  differ  from  them  in  marrying, 
wearing  beards,  and  eating  with  all  except  the  degraded  classes* 
Like  the  Kapdis  they  lead  an  idle  easy  life,  fed  out  of  tko 
revenues  of  the  temple  of  Ashapura.3 

Ka'nphata's,4  or  slit-ears,  322  in  number,  have  three  separate  sees, 
at  Dhinodhur  in  the  north-west  of  Bhuj,  at  Shivra  Man  dap  in  the 
town  of  Bhuj,  and  at  Manphara  in  Vagad.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  Dhinodhar  with  about  fifty  members  and  three  branches. 
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1  Mre,  Postons*  Cntch,  128. 

*  Mr  Money ,  The  origin  of  this  rule  is  probably  the  scarcity  of  water. 

*  Bom,  Gov.  Sol.  CL1L,  Appendix,  18- 

-  From  kdn  ear,  and  phata  slit.  Bonn  Cov,  &el.  CLU.  12. 
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at  Baladhiya,  Aral,  and  Mathah  Taking  their  name  from  slitting 
their  ears  and  hanging  from  the  slit  a  peculiar  earring  called 
darahan ,  they  claim  as  their  founder  Dburamnath  who,  according 
to  Cutcb  stor y,  among  other  wonders  destroyed  Raipur  or  aid 
Mdndvi  and  dried  np  the  Ran.1  Formerly  the  K&nphatas  were  a 
very  powerful  body,  hut  as  noticed  above,  about  300  years  ugo, 
two  of  their  chief  monasteries,  nt  Koteshrar  in  the  west  and  Ajejml 
in  the  east,  were  wrested  from  them  by  mendicants,  at  it*,  from 
Jun£ga d* 

The  Dhinodhar  monks,  endowed  by  more  than  one  of  the  RiSos, 
are  a  rich  body  living  in  a  large  comfortably  fortified  and  fenced 
monastery  on  a  wooded  knoll  overlooking  a  little  lake  at  the  foot  of 
Dhinodhar  hill,  with  temples,  dwelling  houses,  and  the  tombs  of 
their  headmen,  pirs*  Among  the  buildings  Dhoramn&th’s  shrine*  a 
rough  domed  temple  standing  on  a  raised  platform  and  about  seven 
feet  square  and  as  many  high,  contains  a  marble  statue  of  the  saint* 
three  feet  high,  and  wearing  the  earrings  of  the  sect.  Besides 
Dhoramnath’s  statue,  there  are  small  lings  and  other  brass  and  stone 
idols.  Here,  ever  since  the  time  of  Dhoraiun&th,  a  lamp  has  been 
kept  burning  and  worship  is  performed  twice  a  day.  In  a  shed 
close  by  is  a  sacred  fire,  the  flame  fed  since  the  time  of  Dhurainuiitlt 
by  blocks  of  wood. 

Except  for  their  huge  horn,  agate,  or  glass  earrings,  that  about 
seven  inches  round  and  ounces  [6  toUU r)  in  weight,  make  their 
ear-lobes  ugly,  almost  painful  to  look  at,  and  a  necklace  of  radrdJfe*A 
beads,  the  K&nphatAs  wear  the  ordinary  Hindu  dress,  a  coat,  and 
waist  cloth  generally  of  a  red  ochre  colour.  The  head  of  tha 
monastery  is,  on  success  ion,  invested  by  the  Rao  with  a  gold  -bordered 
blue  silk  turban,  a  sacred  woollen  neck -thread,  sfwli,  a  scanty  waist 
band,  white  waist  cloth,  a  red  or  brick -coloured  scarf,  «Ml,  anil 
wooden  pattens,  chakhdis*  His  ornaments  are  very  old  and  rich™ 
His  earrings,  the  same  in  shape  as  those  worn  by  ms  disciples,  are 
gilt  and  inlaid  with  gems.  From  his  neck  hangs  a  rhinoceros  horn 
whistle,  which  it  is  one  of  his  chief  privileges  to  blow  when  ha 
worships  his  gods. 

Their  ordinary  food  is  millet  and  pulse.  They  are  rich®,  and 
spend  most  of  their  yearly  income  of  £1700  (Rs.  17,000),  in 
entertaining  strangers  of  all  cartes  and  creeds.  To  all  coiners,  two 
meals  of  millet  and  pulse  are  served  ever y  day.  High  caste  strangers 
take  it  uncooked,  low  caste  strangers  are  fed  in  a  large  hall,  aud 
Mtisalm&Bs  and  members  of  the  degraded  classes  in  the  garden. 
On  some  special  days,  Ookal  A' (ham  in  August,  and  Navruira  in 
October,  rice  and  ldpai>  that  is  wheat  flour,  molasses  and  butter,  arc 
cooked,  and  opium  is  distributed,3 


I  Details  are  given  under  M&ndvi  "  and  **  Dhinodhar.™ 

II  The  expenses  of  their  charity  are  met  by  the  produce  of  about  twenty  villages, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  establishment,  Some  of  these  have  been  acquired  by 
original  grant*  and  others  by  purchase.  Mrs.  PostauiT  (1B37>  Cutch,  121. 

*  Jour.  K,  A,  Soc.,  V.  26$. 
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Worshippers  of  Shiv,  they  have  a  special  ritual  for  their  goddess, 
the  head  repeating  a  hymn  in  her  honour  on  the  second  of  every 
month.  Their  worship  is  a  form  of  abstraction,  yog$  the  special 
tenets  of  their  founder  having  long  been  forgotten*  As  they  arc 
bound  to  celibacy  the  sect  ts  kept  up  by  recruiting.  New  comers 
generally  belong  to  one  of  two  classes,  orphans  or  the  children  of 
destitute  persons  who  enter  as  boys,  and  la  ay  or  disheartened  men 
who  are  taken  in  sometimes  at  an  advanced  age*  The  novice  starts 
as  the  disciple  of  some  member  of  the  sect  who  becomes  his  spiritual 
guide,  gnru*  On  joining,  his  guide  gives  him  a  black  woollen 
thread,  tied  round  the  neck  with  a  rudra  knot,  from  which  hangs  a 
two -inch  horn  or  speaking  trumpet,  shringindd3  and  through  it  ho 
is  made  to  repeat  the  words  omkar,  updesh,  adexh,  or  the  mystic  am, 
teaching,  and  orders.  His  conduct  is  closely  watched  for  eight 
months*  Then,  if  he  has  behaved  well,  be  is  taken  before  the  god 
Bhairav  and  has  the  cartilage  of  his  ears  slit  by  one  of  the  devotees. 
In  the  slit  a  ninth  stick  is  thrust  aud  the  wound  cured  by  a  dressing 
of  ninth  oil.  When  the  ear  is  well,  largo  agate,  glass,  or  bone  rings 
are  thrust  into  the  slit,  the  hair,  beard  and  in ustaehios  are  shaved, 
and  by  the  guide,  the  rule,  up  desk  mantra ,  of  the  sect,  *r  Be  wise, 
pious,  and  useful/1  is  whispered  in  the  disciple's  ear,  and  he  is 
called  by  a  new  name  ending  in  ndth .  He  is  now  a  regular  devotee, 
repeating  the  name,  dddar  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  serving  his 
guide,  and  doing  any  duty  he  may  be  set  to.  Devotees  of  this  Beet 
are  buried,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  after  death  a  feast  is  given  and 
aims  distributed  by  the  eldest  disciple  who  succeeds  to  his  guide's 
place*  On  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  monastery  the  guides  choose 
one  of  their  number  to  succeed.  The  position  of  head  is  one  of 
much  local  honour.  The  Rao  invests  him  with  a  dress,  pay©  him  a 
visit,  and  is  received  by  the  holy  man  seated*  The  present  head, 
the  t  wenty-seventh  in  order  of  succession,  was  installed  in  1879*  In 
former  times  when  any  oppression  was  threatened  the  K&nphatas, 
like  the  Bh&fes  and  Charans  used  to  commit  trugaf  sacrificing  one  of 
their  number,  so  that  the  guilt  of  his  blood  might  be  on  their 
oppressor's  head.1 

TheKanphata  monastery  at  Shivramandap2  in  Bhuj  was  established 
in  1749  by  Rao  Desalji,  and  given  to  a  Jogi  of  Dhinodhar.  This 
Jogi  was  soon  after  replaced  by  one  Sevan ath  Shr inagar,  in  whose 
tine  of  disciples  it  still  continues.  Like  the  Dhoramnath  KAnphataa 
they  belong  to  the  sect  of  Shantin&th.  They  worship  the  ling,  the 
statue  of  a  brazen  horseman,  nahalank3  the  coming  tenth  incarnation, 
and  female  divinities,  shaktis.  They  eat  w  ith  .  sanydm&9  and  feed  thorn 
out  of  their  revenues.3 

The  third  monastery  of  ICanphatas  is  that  of  Kanthadn&th  at 
Manphara  near  Kanthkot  in  Y&gad,  When  the  Samma  chief  a 
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1  Humes  in  Jour.  FL  A,  8.  in.  587.  This  account  of  the  KinphatlH  is  compiled  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  V.2ti8  (1839);  Mrs.  Postons1  Catch,  120-126  ; 
Bud  Bom.  flov*  SeL  1X11,  1-11 

*  Shivramandap  or  Shiv's  hall  is  dedicated  to  Nakalank,  and  ii  in  shape  like  a  Shaiv 
temple*  Gov.  Sel.  CGTI.  97,  Note. 

*  Bom,  Guv*  Set  C Lib  72. 
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Mod  and  Man&i  came  into  Cutch  (1300),  they  wished  to  build  ;i 
fortress  on  Kantlikot  hill.  Hut  the  ground  was  already  taken  by  a 
devotee  called  Kanthadn4th,  and  at  first  as  his  wishes  were  nob 
consulted,  he  threw  down  the  walls  as  soon  as  they  were  bail!.  At 
last  he  was  appeased  and  the  fort  finished,  and  called  after  him.  The 
devotee’s  descendants  became  herdsmen  generally  staying  at  a  wdl 
at  Manpharia  near  Kanthkot.  Rao  Btiarmalji  (1715),  once  posting, 
was  entertained  by  Udekanthad  the  head  of  the  community,  and  hia 
whole  army  was  fed  from  one  small  dish.  In  return  the  R&o  established 
Udekanthad  as  the  head  of  a  monastery  and  endowed  it  with  tho 
lands  near  the  Manphario.  They  worship  Ganesh  and  Kant  had  nit  tb« 
using  K  an  tkadntf  tli's  name  in  telling  their  beads.  Their  chief  temples 
ie  at  Kanthkot  where  twice  a  day  Kanthadn&tb  is  worshipped.  In 
taking  a  vow  of  celibacy  and  in  almost  all  their  customs  they  resemble 
the  Dhinodhar  Kanphatas*1  They  recruit  chiefly  from  A  hire  and 
Rajputs. 

Musalma^ns, according  to  the  latest  (1872)  revised  figures  number 
118,700  souls  or  24*35  per  cent  of  the  whole  Cutch  population.  Found 
over  the  whole  province  they  are  in  greatest  strength  in  Garda, 
Abd&sa,  and  Banni  in  the  west  and  north-west,  less  numerous  io 
Kauthi  in  the  south,  and  fewest  in  Y&gad  in  the  east* 

Cutch  Musalm&ns  are  partly  immigrants,  partly  local  convert s* 
The  immigrants  from  Sind  aud  Gujarat  are,  some  of  them,  of  more  or 
less  foreign  descent,  and  others  purely  Hindu.  The  local  Mu  sail  ruin 
converts  are  from  among  Cutch  Hindus.  With  few  exceptions  their 
home  tongue  is  Cutchi.  Gujarati  is  spoken  by  a  few,  and  Urdu  by 
still  fewer.  Some  are  landowners,  traders  especially  to  Bombay  and 
Africa,  and  craftsmen,  but  most  are  cattle-dealers,  soldiers,  peasants, 
and  servants.  Except  the  trading  classes,  chiefly  Memans  and  Khojas, 
and  some  Banni  and  Garda  proprietors  who  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
Cutch  Mnsalm&na  are  generally  much  poorer  than  Cutch  Hindus*  By 
faith  more  are  Sunnis  than  Shi  6s*  At  their  chief  family  occasions, 
especially  at  marriages,  most  classes  perform  many  Hindu  ceremonies. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  marriage  the  women  meet  in  tho  early  morning 
and  sing  songs.  This  is  called  dhol-chhdp  literally  dram -beating* 
Hates  are  then  handed  round,  and  on  all  relations1  houses  gardeners* 
wives  baksHans,  tie  asopal ,  Polyalthia  1  on gi folia,  garlands.  Then 
the  bridegroom  loaded  with  ornaments  is  seated  in  a  bower,  dkiuri, 
and  dates  are  again  handed  round*  Few  of  them  give  their 
children  much  schooling  or  take  to  new  pursuits.  Asa  whole  they 
are  neither  a  rising  nor  a  pushing  class. 

Sveds,  numbering  1819  souls,  are  found  over  almost  the  whole 
of  Cutch.  According  to  tradition  they  represent  different  Syeds, 
who  from  time  to  time  came  from  northern  India  and  Bind* 
Of  their  history  and  dates  no  exact  information  is  available.  They 
have  lost  the  special  Syed  appearance  and  differ  little  from  other 
Cutch  Musalmdns.  Their  home  language  is  Cutchi.  Generally 


1  Some  of  dum  are  ( I £26)  Allowed  to  marry.  But  the  father*  will  not  eat  with 
their  children  until  their  ears  are  a  lit  and  other  dedicatory  rites  performed. 
Burnea  MS.  * 
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neat  and  clean,  some  are  hardworking,  fairly  honest,  sober,  and 
thrifty*  Religious  teachers,  husbandmen,  servants,  and  beggars,  they 
are  in  middling  condition,  many  of  £hem  in  debt,  but  all  with  soma 
credit,  Sunnis  in  name,  some  are  Shias  at.  heart.  Marrying  generally 
among  themselves  they  form  a  separate  and  welt -managed  community* 
Their  sons  sometimes  marry  the  daughters  of  Shaikhs  and  other 
foreign  or  local  classes,  but  their  daughters  as  a  rule  marry  Syeds 
only.  Except  that  the  higher  families  portion  their  widowed 
daughters  and  do  not  let  them  re-marry,  all  follow  Sunni  customs* 
They  do  not  give  their  children  much  schooling  or  take  to  new 
pursuits* 


Shaikhs,  numbering  75,549  souls,  foimdin  almost  all  Cufcch  villages, 
are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  local  Hindu  converts*  In  the 
north  and  east,  leading  a  wandering  life,  they  are  strong  wild- 
looking  men,  dark,  "with  high  noses,  thick  lips,  long  necks,  and  long 
streaming  locks  of  hair.  Their  home  tongue  in  the  north  is  like 
Sindi,  and  in  the  east  a  rough  Gujarati*  Though  dirty  and  untidy 
most  are  hardworking,  honest,  and  thrifty*  They  are  cattle-dealers 
in  the  north,  and  in  the  east  cultivators,  cattle-dealers,  and  servants* 
Few  want  food  or  clothing  and  few  are  rich.  Most  have  some  credit 
and  some  debts,  spending  more  than  their  savings  on  their  family 
ceremonies.  All  are,  at  least  in  name,,  Sunnis,  following  religious 
guides,  pirs>  to  whom  some  special  fees  and  certain  small  yearly 
sums  are  paid.  Early  marriage  is  customary,  for  girls  about  five* 
and  for  boys  about  eight  years.  Marrying  only  among  themselves 
they  form  separate  communities  generally  settling  their  disputes  by 
headmen  chosen  from  themselves.  Like  Gujarat  Musalmans,  pregnancy 
ceremonies  are  performed  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  month  after 
conception,  and  the  same  rejoicings  as  in  Gujarat  mark  the  birth  of 
the  first  son.  On  the  sixth  day  the  chhatni  ceremony  is  held  and 
relations  feasted.  Among  the  poor  cooked  food  is  distributed  to 
relatives,  who  in  exchange  send  uncooked  grain,  which  is  generally 
given  to  the  midwife.  Boys  are  circumcised  in  their  third  or  fourth, 
and  sometimes  in  their  seventh,  year*  Sacrifice,  akika,  and  initiation, 
bimnillah}  ceremonies  are  rare.  At  betrothals  and  marriages  many 
Hindu  customs  are  observed.  They  are  not  a  rising  class*  Very 
few  give  their  children  much  schooling  or  take  to  new  pursuits*  A 
sect  of  Shaikhs  numbering  1327  souls  and  inhabiting  Sumrasur,  a 
village  about  ten  miles  north  of  Bhuj,  are  professional  beggars.  In 
dress  they  differ  from  other  Shaikhs  only  in  wearing  turbans  of 
twisted  black  wool-  They  go  from  door  to  door  beating  small  drums, 
da  fids*  Sunnis  by  faith  they  pay  special  reverence  to  D&wal  Shah 
Fir.1  Their  ceremonies  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  Shaikhs. 


Chapter  III* 
Papulation. 

MusolmAiia. 

Syed&. 


Shaikhs, 


1  The  real  mune  of  this  mint  was  Malik  Abcl-ul-l&tif  the  non  of  Muhammad 
Kuraishi,  one  of  Mahmud  Begada’s  nobles  (1459*1511},  whose  title  DA war- ul  mulk 
has  been  changed  into  D&wol  Shdh  Fir*  In  reward  for  his  penances  ShAh  A  lam 
Bukhari  made  him  his  disciple,  and  proclaimed  him  e^ual  in  rank  to  SdlAr  Mas' ltd 
GhOzi .  a  famous  commander  of  Mahmud  Ghaznavi'#*  Tbm  pir,  given  much  to  religious 
war vjihdxi)  was,  in  the  month  of  Zikaoel  879  a.h.  (1474  a*i>»}  slain  by  Deda  Ranmolji 
at  A  mron  near  Jodi  a  under  NavAnagar.  Many  offerings  and  sacrifices  are  made  to 
this  saint  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Gujarat  and  the  Deccan  his  name  is  held  in 
reverence  by  all  classes  of  common  people  Hindus  and  MusalmAm,  His  followers 
observe  many  Hindu  cub  tome*  TArika-uf-awliy*  by  Syed  Ahmad  Gulshandbad. 
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Chapter  III, 
Population* 

Musahu&iUL 

Moghat#* 


Fathdnt, 


,  Momnd*t 


Momnas  are  originally 
Hindus  converted  by 
Imam  Shah  to 
Musalman  faith 


Moo hals,  091  strong*,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  Cutcli  am 
set  tied  chiefly  in  Bbuj,  Coming  from  Ahmed  a  bud,  Sind,  and  the 
North-West  Provinces  about  100  years  ago,  they  are  said  to  have  at 
first  been  Shi  as,  and  to  have  by  degrees  changed  to  the  popular 
Cutch  faith,  and  to  be  now  staunch  Sunnis.  Their  home  tongue 
is  Hindustani  much  mixed  with  Cutchi  and  Gujar£tL  Most  of 
them  servants,  they  are  generally  hardworking,  honest,  and 
cleanly*  They  are  fairly  well  off,  with  in  most  cases,  a  certain 
amount  of  credit.  They  are  all  followers  of  the  same  religious 
head,  pity  and  marry  generally  among  themselves-  On  special 
occasions,  when  there  is  a  want  of  girls  in  their  own  class,  they 
associate  with  Pat  harm.  In  their  customs  there  is  nothing  peculiar- 
They  seem  content  with  their  position  as  servants  and  do  not  take 
to  any  new  pursuits  or  send  their  children  to  school. 

Patha'ns,  numbering  936  souls,  found  chiefly  in  Bhuj,  Mtfndvi,  and 
V4gad,  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Pat  bans  brought  from 
Ahmedabad  by  Rao  Khengarji  in  1 534,  when,  with  the  help  of  Sultan 
Bahadur  (1526  -  1536)  of  Ahmedabad,  he  established  himself  as 
ruler  of  Catch.  Though  by  intermarriage  they  have  lost  their 
special  size  and  strength,  their  long  faces  and  sharp  eyes  still 
distinguish  them  from  other  Cutchis.  Their  home  tongue  is  still 
Hindustani  though  much  mixed  with  Cutchi  and  Gujarati.  Almost 
all  of  them  are  soldiers,  fairly  hardworking,  well-behaved,  'cool- 
tempered,  and  hospitable.  Their  condition  is  middling,  all  with 
some  credit  but  many  of  them  in  debt  and  none  able  to  save.  Sunnis 
in  faith  some  are  religious,  but  without  any  special  spiritual  head. 
Marrying  generally  among  themselves  they  form  a  separate 
community.  Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  Sunni 
Musalm^ns.  Among  the  more  respectable  families  re-marriage  is 
uncommon,  widows  dressing  in  white  and  wearing  no  ornaments* 
They  give  their  children  very  little  schooling,  and  are  in  no  respect  a 
rising  class. 

Momua's,  numbering  14,000  souls,  are  found  in  greatest  numbers 
in  the  irrigated  country  to  the  north-west,  south-east,  and  south-west 
of  Bhuj,  and  chiefly  in  the  girasia  ullages.  Descendants  of  Hindus 
of  various  castes,  they  are,  according  to  one  account,  said  to  have 

been  converted  to  the  Musalmdu  faith  by  Imainshdh,  and  a  portion 
of  them  to  have,  after  the  great  Momna  revolt  and  d e f eat  ( 1 69 1 )  in 
Gujarat,  fled  to  Cutch  and  settled  at  Shikra  in  Yagad.  According 
to  another  account  they  wore  Leva  Kanbis  converted  and  called 
Momn&a  or  Mamina,  believers,  by  Pir  Sadr-ud-dm  who  is  said  to 
have  become  their  in  dependent  pontiff,  imam.1  Slightly  made  and 
dark,  the  Momnas  shave  the  head  except  the  top  knot,  and  the  face 
except  the  upper  lip*  The  men  wear  coats,  trousers,  and  three- 
cornered  over-hanging  turbans.  Dark  in  colour,  their  women  wear 
petticoats,  jackets,  and  head  cloths*  Their  home  tongue  is  GujarAti 

- A - - 


1  Bom,  Gov,  Sel.  CLIL  47.  According  to  their  o\ 
GujarAt  Leva  KanbJo  wore  converted  at  rsttan  by  a  S3 
by  taking  them  to  the  Ganges  and  bringing  them  back 
became  MuaalmAu^ 


account  their  ance&tors  the 
ed  who  met  them  there^  and 
in  a  trice,  induced  them  to 


Inspite  of  living  in  Kutch,  their  Gujarati  home  tongue  suggests,  these 
people  are  immigrants  from  Gujarat. _ 
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Shia  Muslims  in  faith, 
but  their  names, 
habits,  feelings  and 
general  mode  of 
thought  being  Hindu. 


without  any  noticeable  peculiarities.  Untidy,  but  sober,  quiet  and  Chapter  III, 
bard  working,  Momn&s  work  chiefly  as  husbandmen  and  labourers*  Foundation* 

Very  few  are  rich  or  well  off,  and  many  are  in  debt,  but  as  a  class  they  yS 
have  enough  for  their  daily  wants.  Shia3_in  faith  they  areMusal  mans  l/  Wusalmina. 
in_  little  mpre_than_  name,  their  habits,  JoeHngs,_and  general_  mpde_q£  Mo  mad*. 

thought  being _  Hindu.  The  ordinary  form  of  salutation  among 
themselves  is  the  Shi-dvak  phrase,  Joh&r  JohAr,  and  with  others  the 
ordinary  Hindu  form,  Rdm,  Ram  ;  although  not  knowing  why,  they 
keep  the  j  annul# h tami  and  divdU  holidays  dressing  in  their  beat 

and  feasting*  Though  according  to  their  own  accounts  they  believe 

in  Shet  £5yed  of  Patan,  the  cultivators  devote  one- twentieth  part  of 
their  income,  and  the  labourers  a  rupee  a  year  each  to  ImamshahJs 

shrine i  at  Tirana?  The  rich  among  them  often,  and  the  poor  once  in  _ iHeadauarters  is 

their  life,  go  to  visit  his  tomb  at  Pirana*  Marry  ing  among  themselves 

u *, ^ I* _ _ _ qt _ j  ^  u _ 3 _ _  at  Manakuva 


Momnas  observe 
^"Janmasthami"  & 
"Diwali"  holidays 


id 


Head  Man  or 
"alfcl"  had 
sweeping  powers 


they  form  a  separate  body  with,  at  Mankuva  near  Bhuj,  a  beadma 

patel ,  who  settles  all  disputes*  |He  has  also  the  power  of  fining  anc 

excommunicating  any  one  who  breaks  caste  rules.  His  sanction 
is  also  necessary  for  widow  marriage,  any  widow  marrying  - 
without  his  consent  being  excommunicated.  Murder  and  adultery 
are  punished  by  excommunication,  the  offender  being  allowed  to 
rejoin  on  paying  a  fine* |  They  do  not  associate  with  IVlusalmans,  eat 
do  flesh,  do  not  circumcise,  say  no  five  daily  prayers,  and  do  not 
keep  the  Ramzan  fast.  On  the  sixth  day  after  birth  a  red  powder, 
giitdfi  cross  is  made  on  the  ground  by  the  women  of  the  family  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month  a  Sarasvat  Brahman  names  the  child,3  The 
marriage  day  is  fixed  with  the  consent  of  both  fathers.  Four  days 
before  the  appointed  time  a  booth  is  built,  and  a  garland  hung 
round  the  bridegroom's  nock.  Women  sing  songs  and  dates  are 
distributed.  On  the  marriage  day  the  bridegroom's  father,  with  his 
relations  and  friends,  forming  a  proceasipn,  jdn,  leads  the  bridegroom 

to  the  bride's  house  where  the  ceremony  is  performed  first  by  a 

Brdhman  and  then  by  a  Syed,  a  descendant  of  Irodmahah  one  of 

whom  lives  at  every  Momna  settlement"  The  dying  are  bathed  and 

a  lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter  is  placed  before  them.  God's  name 
is  uttered,  and  when  life  has  gone  the  body  is  tied  on  a  new  cot, 
covered  with  a  cotton  cloth,  and  while  the  "bearers  repeat  the  words  ix.  ,  hi.™  /nn t 
Sdkih,  Sdhib,3  is  carried  to  the  burial -ground,  and  buried,  i  As  in 


Marriage 
ceremonies  were 
first  performed  by 
Brahman  and  later 
by  Syed. _ 


Gujar&t,  instead  of  a  mosque,  a  dwelling*  ktmna,  with  a  lamp  al ways 
burning  in  it,  is  set  apart,  and  a  seat,  gddif  of  Imamshah  kept  m  ife*  i  i 
where  the  men  every  evening,  and  the  women  occasionally  meet  am  '  "ey  have  Knanas  Ot 

worship.  |  The  cultivators  set  apart  a  fifth  of  the  gross  income  of  prayers 

their  farms  as  a  gift  to  the  kkdna* 


cremate)  their  dead. 

E 


They 


gross 
give  their  children 


no 


schooling  and  take  to  no  fresh  callings. 

Khoja's,  honourable  or  worshipful  converts,  numbering  7253  souls, 
are  found  all  over  Cutch,  chiefly  on  the  south  coast  in  Mandvi, 


Khqjd*. 


1  According  to  another  account  they  pay  their  dues  to  Sarir-ud -din’s  seat,  mu^na^i, 
in  Guj&rAt*  Bom,  Gov.  SeL  CLlI.  47.  Besides  belie  vie  gin  ImAmshAh  and  Sadr- ud -dm 
they  worship  Bibo  Veto  &  murdered  robber  and  outlaw  and  his  wife  B&ngod,  a  *a4i 
whose  shrine  is  at  Shikra  in  VAgad- 

»  Some  of  these  BrAhmans  believe  in  Muhammadan  precepts. 

1  This  is  on  invocation  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  the  light  that  burns  in  their 
temple,  to  save  the  dead  man*®  soul  from  hell. 


Children  are  not 
sent  to  schools 
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Population. 

M  u  sal  m  A  ns, 

Kh&jd*. 


Mundra,  and  AnjAr,  and  have  an  old  and  largo  settlement  in  Bbuj. 
Some  of  them  claim  Persian  descent  and  say  that  they  Bed  from  Persia 
when  their  power  was  overthrown  by  HalAku  the  Tartar  (1255).  But 
most  are  probably  of  Hindu  origin,  some  Sindis,  others  Ctttcbis, 
c3on verted  to  the  Khoja  faith  400  3Tear$  ago  by  Pir  S&dr-ud-dm. 
According:  to  one  account  a  detachment  of  them  came  from  Sind 
about  1550  under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  Pir  DAdu,  Of  middle 
sise,  strongly  made  and  of  fair  complexion,  they  wear  the  heard 
short  and  the  moustache  long.  They  dress  like  other  Cutchis  ami 
at  home  speak  Cutcbi  without  any  marked  peculiarity-  They  are 
well  off,  in  no  way  scrimped  for  food  or  clothes.  Many  are  able  to 
meet  special  expenses*  but  some  are  forced  to  borrow-  Thrifty  and 
hardworking  they  are  quiet  and  orderly.  Most  of  them  are  traders, 
but  if  they  seem  likely  to  gain  by  it  they  are  ready  to  take  up  any 
new  calling.  Several  of  them  of  late,  prospering  in  trade,  have, 
near  Bhuj,  sunk  wells  and  built  rest-houses.  Shi  As  of  the  Naairiaa 
Ismaili  sect,  they  follow  His  Highness  A  glia  Klian  whom  they 

worship  and  obcty  as  their  tm revealed,  i mu m  and  here d ita ry  c h let, 

descended  in  direct  line  from  I  sued!  the  son  of  Jafor  Sadik,  the  last 
of  the  revealed  imams*  and  from  the  f  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,* 
Shaikh  -  al  - j  a  bal ,  otherwise  known  as  Hasan- i-Nabbah  the  originator 
of  their  faith  and  converter  of  their  ancestors  the  terrible  Assassins 
of  Alamut,  Their  converter  Pir  Sadr »ud- din,  a  missionary,  dot,  of  one 
of  His  Highness  A^ha  KhAu's  ancestors,  is  said  to  have  introduced 
a  religious  book  of  ten  incarnations,  tbrismyqfrir,  containing  the 

nine  incarnations  of  Vishnu  and  the  in  earn  at  Ion  of  the  most  holy 

Ali  as  the  tenth.1  They  have  no  mosques,  but  say  their  prayers,  which 
consist  of  hearing  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  dajtaeatdr  and  reciting  the 
pedigree  of  His  Highness  Agha  Khan,  in  their  assembly  houses, 
jamal  kh&nd*.  Sadr -u  d-d  in,  dying  at  Uchh  in  the  Punjab,  some  of 
his  descendants  settled  at  Kadi  in  the  GiiikwAr’s  territory,  and  were 
named  Kadi w Ala.  One  of  the  Kadi  wait*,  GhulAm  AU  Shah  by  name, 
came  in  1792  to  Kera  in  Cutch  and  being  received  by  the  Khojas 
with  much  honour  settled  there,3  At  bis  shrine  a  yearly  fair  is  field  in 
August  {Ohaihra  Sud  11).  Marrying  among  themselves,  the  Khoja# 
form  a  distinct  community  whose  caste  disputes  are  settled  by  mass 
meetings.  They  have  a  treasurer  or  steward,  mukhi,  and  an  accountant, 
kumdrta,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  and  forward  for  transmission 
to  Hra  Highness  A  glia  Khan,  as  imdmf  wherever  he  may  chance  to 
reside,  the  contributions  raised  on  his  account  by  the  community. 
They  have  lately  shewn  themselves  anxious  to  give  their  children 


1  The  rensoti  of  the  Khoja  religion  being  so  mtieh  Like  the  Hindu,  and  of  the 
writing  nf  this  treaties  of  ffn#nt*atdrf  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Shin  missionaries, 
rltlijR,  were  always  ii  us  true  ted  to  assume  t >r  admit  the  truth  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
pdigi oils  tenets  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  convert.  Renee  the  above  treatise, 
intended  to  convert  to  the  T*m«yii  faith  a  body  *>f  not  very  learned  Hindus,  msjiuiiiea 
the  nine  in  ear  flat  tons  of  V  to  bo  true  ns  far  as  they  jjny  him!  ■ttppleineiit*  the 

i tn perfect  Vitshnnvifc  system  hy  mii adding  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Ism  Ail  is, 
the  incarnation,  at w/«r,  of  the  most  holy  All.  Sir  H.  B*  E,  Frerc,  MacMillan's 
Mnurremo.  XXXIV.  3  id  and  134. _ 

3  Details  are  given  under  the  head  *'  Kera" 
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CUTCH* 


more  schooling  than  formerly,  and  are  on  the  whole  a  prosperous 
and  rising  class* 

Samma's,  n  umbering  7000  souls,  are  found  in  the  east  and  west,  of  the 
province.  With  the  bulk  of  their  tribe  they  were  probably  converted 
to  Islitn  in  Sind  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  are 
among  the  late  settlers  in  Catch*  Of  more  than  average  height 
and  strength  they  are  dark  with  flat  nosea  and  faces,  long  necks, 
thick  lank  hair,  and  long  beards.  They  speak  a  mixture  of  Cutehi 
and  Siudi.  Careless  and  untidy,  they  are  brave,  hardworking, 
honest,  hospitable,  and  though  hot-tempered  generally  well-behaved. 
Cultivators,  cattle-breeders  and  dealers,  they  are  as  regards  food 
and  clothing  well  off,  but  most  of  them  have  to  borrow  to  meet 
the  expense  of  their  leading  family  ceremonies.  Sunnis  in  faith  the 
Sammds  of  the  west  keep  their  Hindu  bards  and  have  also  spiritual 
guides,  pirn  Those  in  the  east  honour  the  ordinary  maulvia * 
Generally  marrying  among  themselves  their  sons  sometimes  take 
wives  from  among  the  Musalm&n  tribes  of  Noti&rs,  Hingolas,  and 
Abdas,  and  from  Sodha  Rajputs.  They  never  give  their  daughters 
to  any  but  Samm^a.  Disputes  are  very  rare  and  are  settled  by  their 
headman  the  Jam,  who  lives  at  Kunaria,  They  keep  to  their  old 
Rajput  names  and  at  public  dinners  eat  from  separate  pots.  But 
their  birth,  marriage,  and  death  customs  do  not  differ  much  from 
those  of  other  fclusalmans.  They  give  their  children  no  schooling 
and  show  no  signs  of  improving  their  position, 

Memans,  numbering  6178  souls,  are  partly  immigrants  from  Bind, 
partly  Catch  converts  chiefly  Lohanas  by  caste.  The  Sind  Memans 
are  said  to  be  Lohanas  converted  in  1433  {838  H.)  and  named 

believers,  tnofnin,  by  the  celebrated  saint  Syed  Yusuf-ud-dm  the 
descendant  of  Syed  Abd-ul-k£dir  Jilani,  the  saint  of  saints,  Piranpir 
of  Baghd&d,  The  story  of  their  conversion  is  that  Sundarji  and 
Flans  raj  two  men  of  the  Lohana  caste,  lived  at  Nagar  Tatta  then  the 
capital  of  Sind  governed  by  Markabkhati  a  ruler  tributary  to  the 
Gha»ni  kings.  Seeing  some  miracles  performed  by  the  saint,  who  is 
said  to  have  come  there  in  1422,  they  became  Mns&hnAns  {1433}  and 
were  by  him  named  A  dam  j  i  and  T&j  Muhammad,  Their  example  was 
followed  by  about  700  Lohiina  families,  Sundarji  or  Adamji  being  (1541) 
made  their  head,  sheth.  Under  his  grandson  Katofthey,  at  the  invitation 
of  Rav  Khengarji,  emigrated  to  Cutch  where  their  numbers  were 
increased  by  converts  from  amongthe  Cutch  Lob  anas.  They  shave  their 
heads,  wear  long  beards,  and  speak  Cutchi  without  any  peculiarities. 
Neither  very  neat  nor  cleanly,  they  arc  hardworking,  honest,  sober, 
and  quiet.  Memans  follow  all  professions,  those  living  in  villages 
being  cultivators.  Their  state  is  middling,  with  enough  for  food  and 
clothes,  but  pressed  to  meet  special  demands.  Sunnis  in  faith  they 
are  religions  and  follow  the  regular  KAai-  In  their  marriage  and 
other  ceremonies  they  do  not  differ  from  other  Sunnis.  They  form  a 
distinct  community,  settling  their  caste  disputes  by  a  committee  of 
five*  Though  giving  their  children  little  schooling  they  are  a  pushing, 
rising  class,  ready  to  take  to  any  new  calling  and  going  to  distant 
countries  to  make  their  fortunes.  Many  Cutch  Memans,  prospering 
as  traders  in  Knrrachee,  Bombay,  the  Malabar  coast,  Haidarabad, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Zanzibar,  have  in  their  native  villages  built 
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mosques, ,  rest- ho  uses,  caste -houses,  jamcit  khandsf  wells  and  ponds,  and 
set  apart  funds  for  the  charitable  distribution  of  grain.  They  dross 
like  other  Catch  Musalmans  and,  except  that  at  public  feasts  they 
use  sweetmeats  instead  of  mutton,  there  is  nothing  special  in  their 
food.  They  perform  the  sacrifice,  afdkn$  but  seldom  the  initiation, 
bismilldh ,  ceremony.  They  have  a  special  spiritual  guide,  p^r,  living 
in  Bhuj,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Bbid  Valo  Pir,  his  own  name 
being  Muhammad  Shah,  to  whom  fixed  yearly  payments  are  made.1 
They  are  also  in  the  habit  of  becoming  disci  pies,  murids,  of  maulvi # 
whom  they  pay  certain  yearly  fees. 

The  few  Masai  man  Khatei  families  found  in  different  parts  of 
Cutch,  are  said  to  have  come  from  Sind  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (1544),  and  to  have  adopted  Islam  because  of 
some  dispute  with  their  priests.  Brahmans  of  the  Sarasvat  caste. 
The  men  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard,  and  to  look  at  do  not 
differ  from  other  Cute  hi  Musalmans.  They  wear  the  common  Cutch 
dress  and  their  women  dress  like  the  Meroan  women*  They  are  fair 
with  flat  faces,  long  ears,  and  high  prominent  foreheads.  They  speak 
Cutehi  with  no  noticeable  peculiarities.  Generally  neat,  they  are 
hardworking,  honest,  sober,  thrifty,  and  orderly.  They  work  as 
dyers,  carpenters,  turners,  and  cultivators,  and  their  women  are 
skilled  in  embroidery  and  frilling.  As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do, 
able  to  meet  all  expenses  and  to  save.  Sunnis  in  faith  they  are 
religious  following  the  ordinary  Sunni  mau  Ivi*.  Marrying  among 
themselves  they  form  a  distinct  community,  settling  disputes  by 
persons  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Hindu  Khatris  wishing  to  join 
their  class  are  sometimes  admitted.  Their  customs  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  other  Sunnis.  Though  well-to-do  they  are  not  a 
rising  class,  giving  their  children  no  teaching  and  taking  to  no 
new  pursuits. 

Kumbha' fts,  numbering  6000  souls,  are  found  in  almost  all  Cutch 
villages.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Sind  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Probably  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste 
of  the  same  name,  they  claim  descent  from  Halimah,  the  Prophet* a 
nurse.  Both  men  and  women  are  well-made  and  hiwe  good  features* 
Their  home  tongue  is  Cutehi  *  Hardworking,  but  seldom  neat,  they  are 
honest,  a  few  of  them  thrifty,  mi  Id- tempered,  and,  according  to  their 
means,  hospitable.  Potters  and  ass-breeders  they  are  in  middling 
condition  not  stinted  for  food  or  clothes,  some  of  them  indebted,  but 
almost  all  with  credit.  Sunnis  in  faith,  besides  a  special  pir,  they 
honour  Sunni  mmdvitt,  Forming,  as  regards  marriage,  a  distinct 
community,  disputes  are  settled  by  an  officer  chosen  by  themselves, 
and  named  prince,  mehtar.  In  their  food,  dress,  and  customs,  they 


1  They  have  another  saint  Syed  BuzuTg  Ali,  the  lineal  descendant  of  their  first 
converter  Syed  Yusuf-nd-din  to  whom,  though  they  honour  him  mot*e  than  the  other 
guide,  they  made  no  payments.  Being  in  a  very  poor  state,  the  friends  of  this  pir 
Lately  (1873)  published  a  book,  called  the  rbrets-ul- Hale,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Mem  an  eon  version,  the  pedigree  of  the  pirf  and  a  copy  of  a  document  passed  to  Syed 
Yi)Huf'i)d-dm  by  the  Me  mans,  binding  themselves  and  their  descendants,  to  maintain, 
even  if  in  doing'  so  they  wore  to  be  sold  os  slaves,  the  pir  and  his  descendants.  Since 
this  book  was  published  the  Me  mans  have  begun  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  by  their 
forefathers. 
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do  not  differ  from  otter  Catch  Sunnis.  They  never  teach  their 
children,  and  though  not  a  rising  are  a  steady  class, 

Sangba'bs,  numbering  4000  souls*  both  Hindus  and  Musalmdus* 
are  found  chiefly  along  the  central  part  of  the  north  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  Cutch,  According  to  some  accounts  they  came  before* 
according  to  others  they  came  with  the  Jadejas  from  Sind  {about 
1300),  Some  years  after  their  arrival  they  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  to  Islam  by  Minchu  one  of  their  number  who  lived  at 
Jakh&o,  Those  in  the  west  are  more  civilised  than  the  rest*  They 
speak  Ciitehi  with  a  rather  harsh  Sindi  accent*  Dirty*  and  not 
overhonest,  they  are  hardworking*  hot-tempered,  and  hospitable. 
Most  of  them  are  cattle-breeders,  husbandmen*  and  servants.  As 
a  class  they  are  poor,  able  to  meet  ordinary  charges,  but  forced  to 
borrow  for  special  expenses.  The  Sanghars  of  Vagad  and  ALdasa 
are  Sunnis*  Those  of  the  south  and  other  parts  believe  in  maulvis 
and  have  spiritual  guides,  pira,  but  most  of  them  worship  jakfut  or 
white  horsemen.1  They  used  to  intermarry  with  Rajputs,  but  now 
marrying  only  among  themselves  they  form  a  distinct  community. 
Their  disputes  are  generally  settled  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
caste*  Their  children  have  Hindu  names,  and  about  a  fourth  of 
them  do  not  circumcise.  The  sacrifice,  ak%kat  ceremony  is  unknown 
and  early  marriages  are  common,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
both  according  to  the  Musalm&n  and  the  Hindu  rites*  Except  that 
they  bury  their  dead,  some  of  them  first  touching  their  feet  with 
fire,  none  of  their  funeral  customs  are  Musalman.  They  are  not  a 
rising  class*  neither  teaching  their  children  nor  taking  to  now 
pursuits. 

These  Sanghars*  though  as  Musalm&m  they  claim  Arab  descent* 
would  seem  to  be  of  Hindu  origin.  They  are  said  to  include 
members  of  several  Rajput  tribes  and  to  have  once  formed  four 
distinct  castes  with  many  sub-divisions  of  which  their  seventy-two 
family  names,  nukhs ,  is  a  trace*3  The  name  is  thought  to  come  from 
sajigh  a  troop  or  band,  and  to  mean  herdsmen.  But  they  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  Sanger  Rajputs  who  appear  in  two  of 
Tod's  tables,  and  are  still  powerful  in  part  of  the  North-West 
Provinces*3  This  tribe  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sang&das 
or  Sangaras  found  by  Nearchus  (325  b.c.)  to  the  west  of  the  Indus* 
and  by  the  cither  detachment  of  Alexander's  troops  between  the 
east  and  west  mouths  of  that  river,  and,  since  then,  under  the  names 
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1  Their  place  of  worship  is  on  the  KAkadbct  hill  eighteen  miles  west  of  Bhuj,  where 
on  the  second  Monday  of  Bhddartxx  (September)*  a  yearly  fair,  attended  by  Sanghirs, 
Hindus,  and  a  few  Musalm&us,  is  hold*  ThejoMs  or  white  horsemen  are  seventy-two 
in  number.  VV  herever  the  Sun  g  bars  live  they  have  their  places  of  worship  with  a  set 
of  images  inside* 

3  IndL  Ant*  V.  193* 

■  Rajasthan,  L  75*  Tod  says  (107h  *  of  the  Sanghlrs ,  Sengar*,  little  is  known*  They 
seem  never  to  have  been  famous.  Their  sole  ehiefship  is  Jagmohanpur  on  the  damn  a. 1 
Sang&rs  are  a  ruling  tribe  in  Etawah  about  eighty  miles  south-east  of  Agra*  The 
local  story  is,  that,  originally  belonging  to  Kanauj,  they  passed  to  the  south,  some  say 
to  Gey  Jo  u,  aud,  after  many  wandering*,  regained  their  power  in  the  north -west  on  the 
fall  of  the  Rathtxls  of  Kanaiij  (1 194)*  Elliot's  Races,  N.  W.  P.p  L  332.  Singh  Are  are 
also  found  in  U  market.  the  Gauge  tic  provinces*  and  eastern  India.  Elliot'* 
Supplementary  Glossary,  51. 
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Saugsimtfrs,  San  gas,  Sangainans  and  Saugerisns*  known  almost 
entirely  as  pirates.1  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  (712) 
it  was  the  excesses  of  the  Sangamaras,  Tanga  mar  as,  associated  with 
the  Meds  and  Kerks,  that  brought  upon  Sind  the  Arab  invasion 
and  conquest.3  Early  in  the  ninth  century  under  the  name  of 
Bawarij,  from  Baira  a  boat,  they  cleared  the  seas  as  far  as  Sokotra 
chasing  the  Arab  ships  bound  for  India  and  China,*  In  the 
eleventh  century,  also  under  the  name  Baw&rij,  Birtmt  (1030) 
places  their  head -quarters  at  Cutch  and  So  in  n  at  h. 4  They  are 
probably  Marco  Palo's  (1290)  *  desperate  pirat  es  of  GujarAt/  one  of 
whose  ' atrocious  practices*  was,  in  case  they  might  have  swallowed 
their  jewels,  to  force  their  merchant  prisoners  to  take  Tamarind# 
mixed  with  sea  water  which  induced  a  violent  purging,4  As  in  the 
ninth  centuryj  they  frequented  Sokotra*  a  place  of  great  trade, 
where  they  encamped  and  sold  their  plunder  to  good  profit  for  the 
Christians  bought  it  knowing  well  it  was  Saracen  or  Pagan  gear.* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  name  of 
Sangeries  or  Sanganians,7  they  caused  perpetual  trouble  to  Indian 
merchants  and  sailors.  In  1090,  Ovington  describes  them  as  living 
between  Bind  and  cape  Jagat,  infesting  all  the  western  coast  and 
cruizing  to  Onnaz,8  Their  boats  were  so  fast  that  they  were  seldom 
taken.  Though  pirates  they  were  faithful  to  their  promises.  In 
1720  Hamilton9  says,  Sangania  is  their  province.  Bet  their  seaport, 
and  a  queen  their  governor*  All  are  pirates,  recruited  from 
criminals  and  villains.  Before  boarding  a  ship  they  drink  Mari <7, 
and  when  they  wear  their  long  hair  loose,  they  give  no  quarter.  In 
1788  Rennell  10  describes  them,  as,  from  their  chief  ports  of  Bet  and 
Aramra,  cruizing  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,11  With  the  Sang&rs 


1  Sea  jour.  R,  A.  S*,  I,  212,  203  ;  MeCrindle+s  Nearchiaa,  177  ;  Vincent.  I.  IMS.  The 
identification  is  probable.  Though  no  Cutch  Baugh  are  are  seamen  most  of  their  north 
K&thiaw&r  clansmen  are, 

*  Elliot's  History,  I.  376,  608;  Reinaud  (Memoir  Stir*  IT tide,  181) says  from  a  high 
Antiquity  tha  Indue  mouths  and  the  Gujarat  coasts  ware  a  meeting  place  for  Indian 
pirates.  In  the  time  of  the  Baghdad  Khali pba  they  infested  the  Tigris  and  occasionally 
made  raids  as  far  up  the  Rea  Sea  as  Jidda.  Though  Alexanders  writers  make  no 
mention  of  their  piracies  they  are  said  in  earlier  times  to  have  l soon  bo  troublesome  as 
to  have  forced  the  Persian  kings  to  block  the  Euphrates  mouth.  (Vincent,  1.505), 
And.  in  the  sixth  century  {560  a,  in ),  it  was  their  outrages  that  made  Khoaro 
Navshirwdn  of  Persia  insist  on  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  Beluchi&t&n  coast.  Reinaud 
on  the  Puri  plus,  Ind,  Ant,  C,  A  C  1,  335. 

a  Maaadi  (913),  Prairie*  d'Gr.  HL  37* 

4  Elliot's  History,  L  65*  0  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  H.  328. 

*  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  II.  34b  Muntakhabu-ldubrib  (about  1690}  speaks  of  the 
Raw  aril  or  Sakamts,  a  lawless  sect  belonging  to  Surat  notorious  for  their  piracies  who 
boarded  small  trading  craft  from  Bandar  Abbasi  and  Masks  t,  but  did  not  venture  to 
attack  large  pilgrim  ship**  Elliot,  VLL  355* 

7  C*  Niebuhr  (1763)  gives  the  less  usual  but  more  correct  form  S&ugeries.  Pinkerton, 


IX.  204. 


4  Voyage  to  Sural,  438,  446,  They  would  seem  at  this  time  to  have  been  important 
enough  to  give  the  name  Sungs  to  the  whole  of  Cutch*  Thus  Ogilhy  in  1670  says 
(Atlas,  V.  2US)  Gujar&t  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Diul-Sindi,  Bangs,  aurl  Chitor. 

a  New  Accountj  I.  132*  According  to  Vincent  (II*  392}  they  had  been  driven  from 
Cutch  and  settled  on  the  opposite  coast  of  KdthiAvAr. 
ie  Map  of  India,  293. 

11  The  fallowing  esses  illustrate  the  8&ngnnian  piracies  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries*  In  1680  Mr*  Petite  high  in  the  English  Company's  service  at 
Surat,  on  a  voyage  to  the  gulf  of  Persia,  was  sensed  by  the  SuDgauiaiia.  They  refused 
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were  associated  other  tribes  of  pirates.  Of  these  the  chief  were  the 
Vdghers  of  Dw&rka  aod  the  VAdhels  of  Aramra.  At  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  (1799)  they  were  once  or  twice  attacked  by 
British  ships  of  war,  but  though  the  pirate  fleets  were  destroyed  their 
castles  were  not  taken,1  Later  on  they  were  (1809)  for  a  time 
reduced  to  order  by  Colonel  Walker*  But  they  again  broke  out 
as  pirates*  In  1816  Dwarka  and  Bet  surrendered  to  a  British 
detachment.  Afterwards,  when  OkhAmandal  was  made  over  to 
the  Gaikwar,  Vaghers  rose  on  the  garrison,  and  were  not  finally 
suppressed  till,  in  1820  (Nov,  26),  a  British  force  took  and  destroyed 
Dwarka  and  Bet.a 

Jatb,  3000  strong,  are  found  all  over  Cutch  but  chiefly  in  Garda 
and  Banni  to  the  north  of  Bhuj.  They  are  all  Musalmans,  converts 
from  the  great  tribe  of  Jats  or  Jats,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  low 
class  population  in  the  Panjdb  and  Sind,  They  would  seem  to  have 
come  to  Cutch  from  Sind  probably  with  or  after  the  Sammas  (1300). 
But  of  their  arrival  nothing  certain  has  been  traced.  Cattle-dealers 
by  trade,  most  of  the  Jats  have  no  fixed  abodes  and  keep  moving  io 
search  of  forage.  The  men  are  tall  and  stout,  with  regular  features, 
fair  complexion,  high  noses,  thin  lips,  rounded  cheeks,  lank  black 
hair,  and  thick  full  beards,  worn  sometimes  long,  sometimes  short. 
The  women  are  stout  and  handsome.  Their  home  tongue  is  Cutchi, 
much  mixed  with  Sindi,  on  acconnt  of  their  frequent  dealings  with 
the  Saraia  of  Sind.  Besides  cattle-dealing,  a  few  are  traders, 
husbandmen,  and  servants.  As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do,  not 
scrimped  for  food  or  clothes,  and  able  to  save.  In  religion  they  are 
Sunnis  with  a  separata  spiritual  head*  pir *  They  also  pay  reverence  to 
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to  let  him  go  without  a  ransom  of  Re*  50,000,  and  Mr.  Petit  died  a  prisoner.  In  lfk$6. 
a  small  Satina  man  ship  with  eight  guns,  manned  by  a  furious  ere  w  of  300  men,  cruis¬ 
ing  between  Surat  and  Bombay,  attacked  the  English  marPof- war  Phoenix  of  forty-two 
guns.  Finding  their  mistake  they  tried  to  get  away.  Pursued  by  the  boats,  and 
scorning  quarter,  their  ship  had  to  be  sunk,  and  only  seventy  of  them  were  saved* 
About  1690,  Captain  Edward  Say  was;  near  Bombay,  overtaken  by  two  Sangamon 
boats,  one  with  150  men  and  ten  guns,  the  other  with  four  gnus  and  fifty  men. 
Coming  up  with  Say's  ship,  about  aeventy  or  eighty  men,  armed  with  swords  and 
targets,  scrambled  on  board.  Say's  crew*  who  were  all  Arabs,  leapt  into  the  sea, 
leaving  the  captain  and  two  servants  to  their  fate.  Rushing  at  the  captain,  the 
pirates  nearly  cut  off  his  hands,  and  overpowering  him,  stripped  him  naked.  Then 
as  there  was  no  resistance  they  used  him  well,  looked  after  his  wounds*  and  refreshed 
him  with  opium  and  water.  They  then  mode  for  Aromra  in  Kdthi4wdn  Landing 
there,  they  brought  the  captain  before  their  queen.  She  asked  which  of  her  men  hod 
taken  the  treasure.  Say  refused  to  tell*  and  w  as  kept  prisoner  for  a  few  days.  Then, 
swearing  on  an  image  of  the  Virgin  lately  robbed  out  of  a  Portuguese  ship,  that  he 
did  not  know  how  they  had  shared  the  spoil,  he  was  let  go.  (Ovingtoa*s  Voyage. 
438-440,  163).  In  1717.  two  squadrons  of  four  large  and  four  small  vessels  with  about 
3000  men,  waylaid  the  English  ship  Morning  Star  on  her  way  to  Surat  with  a  rich 
cargo.  Their  largest  ship,  a  v easel  of  500  tons,  opened  the  engagement,  but  was 
compelled  to  sheer  off.  Next  day  they  boarded  the  English  vessel  from  five  points 
and  fighting  desperately  were  not  shaken  off  without  a  loss  to  the  English  of  seven 
men  killed  and  seven  wounded  (Low's  Indian  Navy.  I.  101),  In  1797,  Lieutenant 
Hayes,  while  crossing  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  was  attacked  by  four 
Sangamon  ships,  each  more  than  double  the  size  of,  and  carrying  twice  as  many  men 
os,  his  vessel.  Alter  a  fierce  attack  lasting  for  three  hours  they  were  driven  off,  (Low's 
Indian  Navy.  L  202-3). 

1  Asiat.  Ann,  Reg.  (1803),  183.  Indian  Reg-  (1806)  Chronicle*  3. 

*  Low's  Indian  Navy,  I,  2S0.  Tod’s  Western  India,  433-443.  In  Tod's  opinion  the 
name  Sangamon  did  not  come  from  the  Loading  tribe  of  pirates,  but  from  their  practice 
of  lying  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  #unyam.  Ditto,  442. 

*236—13 
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the  tomb  of  it  Jut  woman,  Mata  Bhamhhi,  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Bhuj,  where,  at  a  fair  held  every  year,  they  meet  to  pay  vows  made  on 
behalf  of  their  children.  This  tomb  is  respected  by  other  Sunnis, 
The  ashes  of  the  incense  burnt  at  the  shrine,  if  eaten  aud  applied  to 
the  wound,  are  said  to  cure  hydrophobia*  In  marriage  and  other 
respects  they  form  a  distinct  community  and  settle  their  own  disputes* 
They  keep  to  most  of  their  forefatherB,  customs  eating  more  milk, 
curds,  arid  clarified  butter,  than  grain.  They  wear  two  sheets,  ckddarst 
one  on  the  upper  and  the  other  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
on  their  heads  they  tie  a  scarf,  fdlia*  To  avoid  the  expense  of 
washing,  the  sheets  and  scarf  are  coloured  a  dark  yellow.  Unlike 
the  other  women  of  Cutch*  Jat  women  wear  a  gown,  g luhjhru^  and  m 
head  scarf,  odni,  They  never  wear  bodices.  They  have  also  a  peculiar 
ornament,  a  thick  Hat  silver  necklace  called  hdns.  Except  a  little 
of  the  Kurhn  and  some  other  religious  books  they  teach  their 
children  nothing,  and  are  in  no  way  a  pushing  or  a  rising  class. 

Mia'na's,  numbering  3000  souls,  are  spread  over  the  whole 
province*  They  are  said  to  be  formed  of  Musalman  families 
converted  from  different  castes  from  Sind,  H&Iar,  and  Kathiaw&r.  Of 
late  years  they  are  said  to  have  received  recruits  from  several  of  the 
warlike  classes  of  Cutch  Hindus*  More  active  and  hardworking 
than  other  Masalmfins,  they  are  tall  and  strong,  rather  rnddy,  with 
regular  features,  round  cheeks,  and  thick  curling  beards.  Their 
home  tongue  is  Cntchi*  They  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  hardworking, 
hot-tempered,  and  though  less  so  than  formerly,  unruly.  Soldiers, 
sailors,  and  husbandmen,  many  of  them  are  still  highway  robbers* 
Without  thrift,  and  with  little  credit,  most  of  them  are  poor  and 
in  debt,  Sunnis  in  faith  they  have  a  special  spiritual  guide,  pirt 
honouring  at  the  same  time  different  Sunni  maulms^  They  generally 
many  among  themselves.  Except  that  they  bury  their  dead,  their 
customs  are  Hindu  rather  than  Musalman.  The  men  wear  tight 
and  short  clothes  a%d  the  women,  who  have  no  character  for 
chastity  or  modesty,  instead  of  a  gown,  ghaghru,  wear  only  a  waist- 
cloth,  pernu  or  dhebado .  Formerly  the  terror  of  the  country,  they 
have  of  late  years  settled  to  a  much  quieter  and  more  orderly  life, 
though  they  still  show  no  signs  of  trying  to  improve  their  position, 
or  any  wish  to  have  their  children  taught. 

Boh  ora's  of  the  Daudi  sect,  numbering  1947  souls,  are  found 
chiefly  in  Bhuj,  M&ndvi,  and  An  jar*  They  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Gujarat  and  Kathiaw&r  about  300  years  ago.  Of  medium 
height,  lean,  and  wheat  coloured,  with  very  little  hair  on  their  bices, 
they  differ  much  from  other  Cutch  Musalmdns*  Their  language  is 
Gujarati  with  the  same  peculiarities  as  among  the  Surat  Daudi 
Bo  boras.  Neat,  tidy,  and  hardworking,  the  Bohoras  are  sober, 
skilful,  quiet,  and  orderly.  Except  a  few  who  hold  land  tilled  by 
others,  all  are  traders  chiefly  occupied  in  making  and  selling  alum, 
saltpetre,  and  soap,  in  weaving,  and  in  dealing  in  iron,  timber,  oil, 
dyes,  and  ink*  Bhias  of  the  sect  of  Mustali-Ismailis  they  are  followers 
of  the  Mul la  of  Surat  to  whom,  besides  one-fifth  of  their  income, 
hhmns>  they  make  fixed  yearly  payments.  Regarding  marriage  and 
other  ceremonies  they  form  a  distinct  community.  Small  caste 
squabbles  are  settled  by  persons  specially  appointed  by  the  Mulla 
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who  himsolf  decides  any  serious  disputes*  They  dress  like  Gujar&t 
DAudi  Bohords,  in  white,  rather  high  and  well-folded  turbans* 
waistcoats*  and  coats,  jutdd%  loose  trousers,  taminansj  and,  over  their 
shoulders,  shawls  instead  of  cotton  shoulder  cloths*  Their  women 
do  not  wear  the  ivory  bracelets  or  the  red  scarf,  odni>  common  in 
Gutch,  nor  do  they  use  the  veil  cloak,  burkat  common  in  Gujarat-  The 
Bohoras  wear  the  beard  long  and  the  moustache  close  cut*  They 
mix  much  with  Sunnis  and  at  least  outwardly  differ  little  from  them 
in  their  customs, 

Bhada'las,  numbering  1000  souls,  are  chiefly  found  in  Mandvi* 
Their  tribe  is  made  up  of  families  of  several  castes  who  seem  at 
different  times  to  have  come  from  Sind,  Hdlar*  and  Gujarat. 
According  to  tradition  some  were  Musalmans  before  they  came  and 
others  were  converted  after  their  arrival  in  Catch*  They  aro  strong 
and  dark,  much  like  other  Sunni  Mnsatmins  in  feature.  Their  home 
tongue  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  form  of  Cutchi*1  They  live  in  houses 
built  of  unburnt  brick,  very  neatly  covered  by  their  women  with 
whit©  clay*  They  are  almost  all  sailors  most  of  them  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  but  many  of  them  ready  for  a  voyage  to  Aden  and 
Zanzibar,  and  some  of  them  captains  of  great  skill  and  courage, 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  compass  and  quadrant*  Some  are  also 
fishermen*  Their  women  soil  fish  and  make  coir  ropes  and  palm-fans* 
They  are  in  middling  condition,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed,  but 
rather  pressed  to  meet  their  special  expenses-  Sunnis  in  faith 
they  are  religious  and  pay  special  reverence  to  Pir  Mur&d  Shah 
their  spiritual  guide,  to  whom,  on  the  return  from  a  voyage,  ©very 
crew  makes  certain  payments.  Vows  to  the  water  angel,  dunjdpir, 
are  also  common.  Marrying  only  among  themselves  they  form  a 
distinct  community  whose  disputes  are  settled  by  a  committee  chosen 
by  the  caste.  Though  some  of  their  women  still  wear  the  Hindu 
dress  they  are  said  of  late  years  to  keep  much  more  carefully  to 
Musakn&n  customs,  those  belonging  to  well Ao -do  families  never 
appearing  in  public*  They  do  not  teach  their  children  or  enter  on 
any  fresh  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole  aro  said  to  be  falling  off  in 
numbers  and  condition.3 

Sumua's,  numbering  500  souls,  are  found  chiefly  in  Bhnj  and 
Mandvi.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Hindu  tribe  who  ruled  in 
Sind  from  1 032  to  1 35 1  *3  According  to  their  own  story,  their  ancestors 
fled  into  Cuteh,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century ,to  escape  from  the 
arms  of  Ala-nd-din  Khilji  On  settling  in  Cutch  they  are  said  to  have 
remained  Hindus,  till  their  headman  and  1500  followers,  crossing 
the  Ban  to  the  east  of  Lakhpat,  fell  short  of  water,  and  were  Buffering 
the  pangs  of  extreme  thirst  when  the  Mil salman  saint  Baba- Ltd-din 
appeared  and  quenched  their  thirst  from  a  single  water -pot*  On  his 
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1  The  principal  peculiarity?**  arc  the  ubc  of  the  word  w,  for  panf  hot  ;  l>halot  for 
Art,  yes.  For  Me  rolH  khtulh*f  I  ate  bread,  they  would  say,  A  ‘u  mdrti  hadk  in  the 
maacuUne.  and  04  kkadhis  in  the  feminine. 

3  W  iiih  their  head -quarters  at  Aramra  in  west  K&thiAw&r  the  BhadAl&a  wore,  with 
the  VAghers  and  SajigbAra,  among  the  moat  dangerous  pi  rates  in  western  India. 
See  abtuirc  95, 

*  Like  many  .Sind  Mianalmflns  they  claim  descent  from  the  Arab  tribe  of  Kuraish. 
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return  to  Vadsara,  the  J&m  and  all  his  clan  became  Muealin&nB.  Hia 
tomb,  where  a  yearly  fair  is  held,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Yadsfira. 
Dirty,  hardworking,  honest,  and  well-behaved,  they  are  soldiers, 
sailors,  grass  and  wood  cutters,  and  cultivators.  Their  state  is 
middling,  not  scrimped  for  food,  but  poorly  clad  and  on  special 
occasions  forced  to  borrow*  Sunnis  in  faith  they  are  not  religious. 
They  have  a  spiritual  guide,  jptr,  whose  ancestor  ia  said  to  have 
come  with  them  from  Sind.  Marrying  generally  among  themselves, 
but  occasion  ally  giving  their  daughters  to  Syeds,  they  form  a 
distinct  community  settling  disputes  at  mass  meetings*  In  their 
dress  and  customs  they  do  not  differ  from  other  Musa!  mans.  They 
do  not  teach  their  children  and  are  in  no  way  a  pushing  or  rising 
class. 

Kees,1  numbering  only  a  few  families  scattered  over  the  province, 
are  said  to  have  been  Rajputs,  the  descendants  of  Manai  who,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  came  from  Nagar  Samai 
in  Sind,  and  settled  at  Patghad,  now  Artdo,  governed  at  first  by 
Manai 's  uncle  and  afterwards  by  Manai  bimself.  Manai,  who  had 
a  strong  leaning  to  the  Musalm&n  faith,  is  said  to  have  been 
converted,  along  with  many  Rajputs  of  different  clans.  'The 
Kers  speak  a  mixed  Cutchi  and  Hindi  dialect.  Generally  neat 
and  clean,  they  are  idle,  honest,  thrifty,  hot-tempered,  hospitable, 
and  well  -behaved.  Cultivators  and  cattle-breeders,  they  ar© 
well-to-do,  having  enough  for  food  and  clothes,  and  able  to  save* 
Although  with  good  credit  they  seldom  borrow.  None  are  in  debt 
or  beg*  Sunnis  by  faith  they  are  religious  and  honour  manlvis* 
They  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  descendants  of  pir 
Bahn-ud-din  a  Mu  sal  man  saint*  Their  chiefs,  tilats,  occasionally 
marry  Jadej^s1  daughters.  Caste  disputes  are  settled  by  their  J&xn. 
They  circumcise  their  sons  but  give  their  children  Hindu  names* 
At  their  betrothals,  marriages,  and  deaths,  they  have  many  Hindu 
rites*  and  their  women  always  dress  like  Rajput®.  Their  numbers 
are  said  to  be  falling  off* 

Pa' Rsi a,  40  strong,  found  in  Rhuj,  came  to  Cutch  with  the  British 
(1816)  and  settled  at  Anjar  then  under  British  management,  where 
there  still  is  a  house  known  as  the  Parsi  v dda.  Throe  of  the  Parsis, 
including  the  R&oJs  physician,  are  state  servants,  one  belongs  to  the 
Agency,  and  the  rest  are  merchants.  Except  one  or  two  well-to-do 
families  the  state  of  the  Cutch  P&rsis  is  middling, 

Christians,  13  strong,  found  in  Bhuj,  are  for  the  most  part 
British  officers*  One  is  the  head  master  of  the  arts  school,  and  one, 
a  German,  is  a  contractor* 

In  the  province  of  Cutch  there  is  one  village  or  town  to  about  every 
six  square  miles,  each  village  containing  on  an  average  475  inhabitants 
and  about  163  houses.  With  the  exception  of  the  people  of  six  towns, 
numbering  91,085  souls  or  18*69  per  cent  of  the  entire  inhabitants, 
the  population  of  Cutch,  according  to  the  1872  census  returns, 
lived  in  1019  villages,  with  an  average  of  388  souls  to  each  village* 


1  AVr,  in  the  sense  of  sinners,  was  applied  to  the  descendAnta  of  MatiAi  when  they 
took  the  turn!  that  had  heeii  set  njwirt  to  atone  for  the  murder  of  Man&Ts  uncle. 
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Cutcli  villages  are,  as  a  rule,  small  and  fefcceafbjt  piorn  hedges  with 
one  or  two  openings  facing  the  east.  The  gntekf  pjf  thorns  and 

moving  on  wooden  hinges,  are  during  harvest  time* night. 
Some  villages  have  high  round  watch-towers,  hotKd#f  ’gofferaCHy  out 
of  repair.1  Outside  the  gate  is  a  Ha  mi  man,  a  large  shapeless*  sfcorie,  ^ 
a  Mah&dev*s,  and  sometimes  a  Skitladevi'a,  temple,  and  a  pfrp^* 
generally  dry  in  the  hot  season,  except  a  hole  dug  in  its  bed.  To  medfc-* 
the  cost  of  repairs,  some  ponds  and  wells  have  lands  and  Acacia 
arabica,  babul,  groves  attached.  At  the  entrance  gate  are  the  houses 
of  the  Meghvab  the  Kathodia,  the  Pin  jam,  the  Kumbbar,  and  other 
low  caste  non -cultivating  classes.  Then  follow,  in  the  case  of  large 
villages,  the  houses  of  the  barber,  the  tailor,  the  carpenter,  the  black¬ 
smith,  and  the  cultivators.  In  the  centre  are  the  houses  of  the  village 
shopkeeper,  the  Brahmen,  the  devotee,  atit  or  gorji  in  Jain  villages, 
a  temple  generally  dedicated  to  liam  or  Krishna,  and  sometimes  a 
Mtisalman  mosque.  The  houses,  built  of  stone  and  mud,  have,  except 
in  the  Kora  sub-division  and  in  Paehbam  and  a  few  other  places  on 
the  Ban,  tiled  roofs.  Near  the  gate  is  a  large  fold,  vddat  for  sheep 
and  goats,  of  which  every  village  has  one  or  two  flocks.  Fodder 
ami  cattle  are  kept  iu  separate  enclosures,  where  a  member  of  the 
family  usually  sleeps. 

There  was,  in  1872,  a  total  of  167,878  houses,  or,  on  an 
average,  2d* 75  houses  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  total  number, 
37,785  houses  lodging  99,790  persons  or  20*47  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population,  at  the  rate  of  2*64  souls  to  each  house,  were  buildings 
with  walls  of  fire-baked  bricks  and  roofs  of  tile.  The  remaining 
1 29,598  houses,  accommodating  387,515  persons  or  79+52  per  cent 
with  a  population  per  house  of  2*99  souls,  included  all  buildings 
covered  with  thatch  or  leaves  or  whose  outer  walla  were  of  mud  or 
Bim -dried  brick. 

The  chief  village  officers  paid  by  the  state  or  the  people,  are  the 
headman,  patel ,  the  accountant,  laldtij  the  messenger,  havdlddr  and 
pantija^the  crafismenffw^Tdyd«,  the  tracker,  pagi9  the  guard,  pasditds 
or  kathodia#  the  strolling  players,  hjvo/o&yas,  the  revenue  officers, 
dbra#,  and  the  headman's  assistant,  chaudhri .  Most  headmen  enjoy 
land  paying  only  a  quit-rent,  and,  though  not  hereditary,  the  office 
is  often  handed  down  from  father  to  son  On  festive  occasions,  the 
headman  holds  a  place  of  honour  amongst  the  villagers  and  is  with  his 
family  asked  by  them  to  dinner  parties,  or  presented  with  uncooked 
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*  In  1821  every  village  wm  fortified  some  of  them  presenting  most  formidable  and 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  troop®  unprovided  with  gun®.  They  are  descried 
a®  alt  built  of  Atone  except  those  at  Lakhpat  ami  M&ndvi,  ncjiiare  or  oblong,  with 
four*  six.  or  eight  tower®,  generally  well  built*  but  none  surrounded  by  ditches*  They 
were  supplied  with  water  generally  from  wells.  The  RjW®  fort®  were  garrisoned  by 
Arab®  and  the  chiefs  fort®  by  their  subjects.  The  space  was  generally  filled  with 
tried  bouse®  inhabited  by  JiLdejd*.  They  were  Furnished  with  guns  of  small  calibre, 
with  bad  carriages,  and  in  poor  repair.  Sir  A.  Burnes’  MS,  1828.  The  ) 8  HI  earth* 
quake  threw  down  almost  every  fortification  in  Cutch.  In  1828  there  waa  scarcely  a 
tenable  fort  iu  the  province.  Ham.  Be®,  of  Hindustan*  I.  A87, 

*  The  KAthod  t&s*  literally  wood  cutters  from  jfcnrfA  the  Cutchi  for  fuel,  have  no 
connection  with  the  KAtbodiikH  or  Krtthkari®,  Terra  japonic  a  or  krith  makers  of  south 
GiijsriH  and  the  Konkati, 
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rations.  EitberJ^^^j'Ijobaiias,  Vanias,  Khojjis,  or  Memans  by 
caste*  the  faJa/tejahi  faVmera  of  the  petty  dues  that  are  levied  in  every 
village.  but  not  more  than  other  educated  villagers* 

help  Xhjf  thdiidmsiQ  to  prepare  the  village  accounts*  Guards* 
ft^f£icffejA1*have  only  lately  begun  to  be  paid  in  cash.  In  proprietary, 
/gtr&sia,  villages  they  are  still  paid  in  grain,  and  in  some  places  during 
"blirvest  time  they  get  bread  from  the  cultivators  in  turn.  Musalman 
or  low  class  Hindis  messengers,  pantyds *  are  found  in  every  village,  and 
are  paid  by  the  villagers  in  grain  worth  about  IQ#*  (Rs.  5}  a  month. 
They  serve  as  messengers  and  see  to  the  wants  of  official  travellers. 
Craftsmen*  va&vdy&s,  literally  settlers,  including  barbers,  carpenters, 
potters,  and  others,  are  paid  in  grain  or  im crushed  corn  heads  for 
ordinary,  aud  in  cash  for  special  work.  In  some  old  villages  they 
enjoy  rent-free  lands.  Trackers,  pagis,  employed  only  in  large 
villages*  are  mom  under  the  orders  of  the  village  landlord  than  of 
the  villagers*  Generally  paid  in  grain  and  sometimes  in  cash,  their 
income  amounts  to  about  16#*  (Rs.  8}  a  month.  They  are  not  bound 
to  make  good  to  the  villagers  their  losses  by  theft,  but  when  a 
theft  has  been  traced  to  a  village  its  Kolia  and  Kdthodi^s  as  the  least 
trustworthy  cl  asses  are  held  responsible.  In  gir&sia  villages,  except 
when  the  person  whose  property  has  been  stolon  is  his  tenant* 
the  proprietor  makes  up  the  loss.  Guards,  past ii td#,  found  in  some 
villages  especially  in  V&gad  enjoy  rent-free  lands.  Knthodids, 
always  carrying  arms,  trace  robberies,  and  in  return  are  allowed  some 
abatement  in  ordinary  village  payments  and  land  tax.  Bhavdyd»t 
strolling  players,  come  from  Gujarat  in  the  dry  season  and  receive 
some  customary  payments  from  the  cultivators.  Dhru#t  said  to  take 
their  names  from  the  polar  star*  are  stationary  revenue  officers,  with 
the  charge  of  from  three  to  four  villages.  The  headman^  assistant, 
chaudhri,  gets  no  pay,  but  is  occasionally  asked  to  dinner  by  the 
villagers.  The  common  village  fund  is  called  the  gate,  jhdmpa, 
fund.  Except  Kathodi&s  all  villagers  contribute  to  it,  cultivators 
paying  twice  as  much  as  the  rest.  Charities,  public  institutions, 
except  those  of  the  Jains  and  Mu  sal  mans*  and  expenses  connected 
with  the  visits  of  official  travellers  are  paid  from  this  fund.  Besides 
on  death  aud  marriage  occasions  the  villagers  meet  twice  a  year,  on 
Ookal  A*  thorn  in  the  village  temple,  and  on  new  yearns  day  at  the 
house  of  the  biggest  man,  who,  if  the  proprietor,  girdgia,  or  the  state 
agent,  mehta3  gets  presents  of  cocoanuts  from  the  villagers.  At 
funerals,  except  in  the  case  of  the  lower  castes,  a  man  from  each 
family  goes  with  the  party  to  the  burning  ground.  At  marriages 
the  villagers  meet  in  the  marriage  hall,  ?ndudvo)  and  get  presents 
of  dates. 

From  tho  uncertainty  of  the  rainfall  and  from  the  pushing, 
vigorous  character  of  the  people,  there  is  much  more  migration  in 
Catch  than  in  most  parts  of  tho  Bombay  Presidency.  The  higher 
class  of  traders,  among  Hindus,  Bhatias,  Osval  Vanids,  and  Lohanas, 
and  among  Musalman s,  Khojas,  Memans,  and  Buhoras,  are  always 
ready  to  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  employment*  Many  of 
them  have  permanently  settled  in  Bombay.  And  among  the  young 
men,  a  very  large  number,  both  of  Hindus  aud  Musa! mans,  leaving 
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their  families  ill  Cuteh  go  to  pash  their  fortunes  not  only  in  Bombay 
and  other  ports  of  India,  hut  m  Persia,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  China. 
Many  of  them  arauss  considerable  fortunes  and  return  to  spend 
their  gains  iu  jewelry,  feasts,  house  and  temple  building,  and  the 
purchase  of  laud.  Besides  traders  a  few  high  class  Hindus  leave 
Cuteh  in  search  of  employment  as  clerks  or  in  Government  service. 
Like  the  traders*  many  of  the  leading  artisans,  masons,  blacksmiths, 
coppersmiths,  and  weavers  find  work  out  of  Cuteh,  and  in  years 
of  scarcity  large  numbers  of  the  poor  are  often  for  the  time  forced 
to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  a  living  either  in  Gnjar4t  or  in  Bind.1 
Of  the  classes  who  in  ordinary  seasons  move  about  the  province,  the 
chief  are,  of  artisans,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  masons, 
and  ’weavers  who  with  little  capital  go  from  town  to  town  offering  their 
services  or  selling  their  wares  j  of  carriers,  Ahirs,  with  their  bullock- 
carts,  Charans,  Lobanis,  and  Me  mans  with  their  pack  bullocks, 
potters  with  their  asses,  and  Sind  is  with  their  camels ;  and  of  the 
lower  classes,  shepherds,  Ods  or  wandering  diggers,  cotton  cleaners, 
and  labourers,  especially  held  labourers  in  harvest  time*  Of 
immigrants,  polishers,  blacksmiths  known  as  Gaddi  ins,  and  Ods, 
come  from  Mdrwar  and  return  within  the  year  ;  and  in  the  cold  and 
hot  seasons  traders  from  Cabul  and  coppersmiths  from  Kldthidwdr 
come  and  sell  their  fruit  and  brass  vessels,  and  return  before  the 
rains  set  in* 
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1  According  to  the  returns  in  1862,  25,060  loft ;  in  1863,  35,000  ;  in  1864,  23,000  ; 
u>  1865,  23,750  ;  In  1866,  18,600  ;  In  1867,  20,267  ;  in  1868,20,000  ;  in  1870,  15,000  ; 
mid  in  1875,  50,000. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AGRICULTURE.' 

The  Catch  arable  area  is  estimated  at  about  1*450,000  acres*  of 
which  about  600,000  belong1  to  the  R4o  and  850*000  to  smaller 
chiefs  and  landlords*  As  moat  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and  easily  tilled, 
holdings  are  large  averaging  about  thirty-five  acres.  The  dry  crops 
are  generally  sown  in  July*  A' shad,  and  harvested  at  the  beginning 
of  October*  A' About  the  time  of  the  early  harvest*  cold  weather 
crops  are  sown*  all  of  them  in  watered  garden  lands.  Watered 
hot-weather  crops,  sown  in  March,  Chatf  ra^  and  reaped  in  June, 
Jetfij  are  liable  to  suffer  from  an  early  rainfall. 

The  ordinary  field  tools  are  :  the  plough,  hal ;  the  weeding  plough 
or  hoe/  kalia  or  rdmip  ;  the  seed  drill,  dantdl ;  the  weeder*  vikhedo 
or  dhimdiu ;  the  hoe,  kodali  ;  the  scythe,  ddtardu  ;  the  hand  hoe* 
hJtarpi ;  the  rake,  dantdli ;  the  scraping  hoe,  pdvdo  ;  the  leather 
water  bag  and  lift,  ho#*;  and  for  harvest  work*  a  high  stool;  a 
leather-covered  cane  or  iron  winnowing  fan,  supdu  ;  and  a  leather  or 
leather-covered  bamboo  basket.  Though  its  value  is  best  understood 
in  garden-land  villages  manure  is  carefully  preserved  throughout 
the  country*  In  the  dry  weather,  sheep  and  cattle  are  fed  and 
stalled  in  the  fields,  and  litter  is  laid  about  them  and  afterwards 
stored.  House  and  yard  sweepings  are  in  most  places  carefully 
gathered.  In  the  hot  weather  they  are  spread  on  the  land*  and  the 
field  ploughed  or  worked  with  the  hand  hoe,  koddlL  Hess  commonly, 
the  soil  is  first  loosened  and  then  manured*  an  acre  of  watered  land 
getting  on  an  average  from  30  to  40  cart-loads  (11  to  15  tons)  of 
manure.  Bird  dung*  gathered  from  the  floors  of  mined  buildings 
and  from  under  trees  where  birds  roost,  is  much  used  in  growing 
melons,  and  rotten  fish  and  castor-seed  cakes  are  sometimes  dug  in 
round  mango-tre©  roots.  Bones  and  lime  can  be  had  in  plenty*  but 
until  lately  they  were  never  utilized.  Except  that  salt-earth  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  water  to  ripen  irrigated  crops  and  to  improve 
clayey  lands,  salt  is  never  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Salt  lands  are 
often  unproved  by  filling  them  with  fine  dust  or  blown  sand*  and 


1  Materials  for  great  part  of  this  chapter  hare  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Viaiyakr&r 
Niriyan  NAib  Diwkn  , 

1  The  chief  parti*  of  the  water-lift  are,  beside*  the  leather  bag,  two  unbanned 
leather  ropes,  a  larger,  varat,  and  a  smaller,  varatdi  ;  two  uprights  supporting  a 
wheel  one  foot  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  with  a  one  foot  long  iron  or  wood  axle, 
and  close  to  the  ground  a  wheel  two  feet  two  inches  long  and  about  six  inches  in 
diameter  on  which  the  smaller  rope  works. 
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gardens,  vddi^t^  by  throwing  into  them  road  scrapings  and  pond  silt. 
In  no  part  of  the  province  is  the  land  burnt  before  it  is  sown*  And 
except  in  one  or  two  places  as  at  J&tavnda  in  Frfnthal,  lands  are 
seldom  flooded  that  they  may  bo  enriched  by  the  silt.  In  the 
alluvial  coast  tracts,  hdnihi9  that  it  may  bo  thoroughly  turned,  the 
soil  is  often  dug  instead  of  ploughed* 

After  spreading  his  field  with  manure  the  husbandman  ploughs 
it  once  or  twice.  The  plough,  drawn  by  one  pair  of  bullocks,  does 
not  go  more  than  three  inches  deep,  A  skilled  cultivator  rakes  off 
roots,  weeds,  and  dry  sticks,  and  levels  the  ground,  A  less  careful 
worker  uses  only  the  hoe,  kalia9  or  in  poor  lands,  fit  only  for 
pulse,  does  nothing  till  the  rain  falls.  After  the  first  rainfall 
(June  -  July)  millet,  bajri,  is  sown,  the  seed  being  mostly  covered 
by  the  harrow.  After  the  millet  is  in,  comes  the  sowing  of 
cotton  and  of  guvdr  and  korad ,  two  kinds  of  early  pulse.  When 
millet,  b'ijrij  and  pulse,  guvdr  and  korad ,  are  about  a  foot  high  the 
space  between  the  rows  is  loosened  by  a  weeder,  vikhedo.  Millet  is 
sometimes  weeded  by  the  hoe,  both  before  and  after  the  loosening, 
and  is  occasionally  more  than  once  loosened  with  the  weeder,  but  for 
pulse  on©  loosening  is  thought  enough.  When  cotton  plants  are 
about  a  foot  high,  the  earth  about  them  is  loosened  by  the  weeder, 
hoed  and  weeded  a  second  time,  and  after  the  second  weeding,  to 
wither  the  surface  roots  and  drive  down  the  main  roots  the  best 
husbandmen  again  plough  and  level  the  field.  In  garden  lands,  vddii, 
millet,  bajri 3  is  chiefly  grown.  Cotton  and  Indian  millet,  juvdrt  are 
seldom  raised  as  garden  crops.  If  the  rainfall  is  timely,  millet 
wants  no  water  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  But  if  there  are 
no  signs  of  rain  before  the  end  of  June,  Jeth ,  the  field  is  ploughed 
and  levelled,  divided  into  beds,  kydrdi r,  and  the  seed  sown  and 
watered.  When  the  plants  are  about  a  foot  high,  the  soil  is  twice 
weeded  by  the  hand  hoe,  kharpL 

The  harvest  operations  are  :  for  cotton  three  pickings  about  the 
end  of  February  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  days;  for  millet  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  first  the  cutting  of  the  heads  and 
afterwards  of  the  stalks ;  for  Indian  millet,  also  early  in  October, 
either  the  catting  of  the  heads  and  afterwards  the  rooting  up  of 
the  stalks  or  the  cutting  of  heads  and  stalks  together  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground ;  for  early  pulse,  mag  and  <juvdr3  in  October,  the 
close  cutting  over  by  a  shovel,  and  for  korad ,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  the  digging  out  by  the  hoe,  kharpu 

The  chief  products  are  :  of  early,  kharif,  crops,  millet,  pulse,  and 
cotton,  and  of  late,  rah i,  crops,  wheat,  barley,  gram,  and  rapeseed. 
Rice  is  not  grown.  Common  millet,  bajri t  Penicillaria  spicata,  one 
of  the  staple  crops,  is  of  two  kinds,  a  small,  bhithro,  and  a  largo, 
mahudo,  Large  millet  sown  in  middling  soils  grows  best  when 
the  land  is  slightly  salt.  Millet  wants  water  and  flourishes  best  as 
a  garden  crop.  It  is  generally  grown  by  itself.  But  in  Abdasa 
and  Vagrni  it  is  sown  with  mag*  and  korad.  In  Abdasa  each  crop 
is  reaped  as  it  ripens,  and  in  Vagad  all  three  are  cut  together  atul 
separated  after  cleaning*  In  a  mixed  field,  according  to  the  quality 
b  23C— 14 
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of  the  soil,  from  two-thirds  to  three- fourths  of  the  whole  crop  in 
millet.  The  yield  of  millet  varies  from  sixty-fold  in  middling  soil, 
to  250  fold  in  watered  land.  Indian  millet,  juvdrt  Sorghum 
vulgare,  is  chiefly  grown  in  clayey  soils.  It  is  rarely  watered  amt 
is  for  the  most  part  sown  by  itself.  There  are  five  chief  sorts* 
juvdr  and  jmch&r,  sown  in  June  or  July  soon  after  millet  ai  d 
cotton  ;  gund&U  sown  before  the  setting  in  of  the  cold  weather  r 
about  the  end  of  August  (S&rdutfm)  ;  chaxtw  sown  about  the  end 
of  February  and  grown  by  irrigation  ;  and  ratad  sown  in  July  and 
August  with  other  grain  as  a  dry  crop,  or  in  the  hot  season  as  a 
watered  crop.  The  average  yield  of  juvdr  is  about  sixty- fold. 
Wheat,  ghau ,  Tritieum  £»stivum,  is  chiefly  irrigated.  Un  watered 
wheat  is  grown  only  in  parts  of  Vagad  liable  to  flooding.  Some 
soils  in  the  coast  alluvial  lands,  leant hit  are  suited  to  the  growth 
of  wheat,  but  they  are  of  small  area,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  weather  the  land  is  generally  too  dry  for  sowing  wheat* 
Wheat  is  generally  reaped  in  February  (JfaAa}.  The  average  produce 
of  irrigated  wheat  is  about  fifteen-fold  rising  to  thirty-fold  in  very 
good  seasons.  Barley,  j av,  Hordeum  he xasti chon,  though  less  than 
wheat,  is  grown  by  irrigation.  The  climate,  soil,  and  water  seem 
suited  to  it.  Like  wheat  it  is  reaped  in  January  (JfdAa)* 
Sometimes,  lest  either  crop  should  fail,  a  field  is  sown  half  with 
barley  and  balf  with  wheat,  Ndgli,  Eleusine  corocana,  and  banfip 
Panieum  spicatum,  both  cold  weather  crops,  are  grown  only  in  small 
quantities  and  never  without  watering.  They  are  found  in  the 
south  alluvial  plain,  kdnthi9  and  in  the  plain,  mdkP  north-west  of 
Biraj  about  Dhinodbar. 

Korad Phaseolus  aconitifolius,  an  early  crop,  is  in  the  most  sandy 
parts  grown  from  year  to  year  in  nearly  the  same  fields.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  sown  by  itself,  but  is  sometimes  mixed  with  guvdr* 
Guvdr ,  Cyamopsis  paoralioides,  an  early,  kharift  crop  is  largely 
grown  in  sandy  loam,  sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  mixed  with 
korad.  A  crop  of  guvdr  is  thought  to  do  good  to  the  soil.  Magt 
Phaseolus  radiatns,  like  guvdr ,  an  early  crop,  is  grown  in  sandy 
loam.  It  is  sown  with  millet  and  sometimes  with  the  variety  of 
Indian  millet  known  as  fruchdr*  In  Cutch,  gram,  Cicer  arietinum, 
a  cold  weather  crop,  is  very  little  grown.  Adad,  Phaseolus  mungo, 
and  chenuaj  Panieum  miliaceum,  are  sometimes  grown  in  the  cold 
weather  in  fields  that  have  already  yielded  an  early  crop* 

Castor-oil  seed,  erandia ,  Tticinus  communis,  an  early  crop,  is 
generally  sown  in  the  same  field  as  cotton.  In  parts  of  Abdasa 
and  Vagad  it  is  in  a  very  few  cases  sown  by  itself.  When  sown 
together  the  proportion  of  castor  seed  to  cotton  seed  varies  from 
one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth.  Two  kinds  of  gingelly  seed,  tal r,  white 
and  black,  Sesamum  indicum  and  Verbesina  sativa,  are  grown  in 
the  rainy  season.  Sesamum  is  sown  by  itself  chiefly  in  Vagad  and 
parts  of  Abdasa  ;  in  other  places  it  is  sown  with  cotton  or  millet. 
Rape  seed,  sarsavt  Brassica  napua,  is  grown  as  a  cold  weather  crop 
in  watered  lands,  sometimes  by  itself  and  sometimes  with  wheat. 

Cotton,  ru,  Gosaypium  herbaceum,  sown  in  clayey  soils,  is  grown 
chiefly  in  Vagad,  Kanthi,  and  eastern  Abdasa.  It  is  of  the  yearly 
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variety  called  aroda,  and  like  Dholera  cotton  is  picked  in  its 
capsule*  It  is  almost  all  grown  as  a  dry  crop  and  go  no  rally  with 
castor  seed,  though  of  late  years  in  some  places  the  practice  has 
been  started  of  growing  it  by  itself.  It  is  picked  t  wice  or  sometimes 
thrice  about  th©  end  of  February*  The  average  outturn  of*  clean 
cotton  for  the  whole  province  may  be  estimated  at  from  fifty  to 
eighty  pounds  an  acre. 

Sugarcane,  sercU,  Saceharum  offieinanim,  is  grown  only  in  small 
quantities,  chiefly  in  central  Cutch  in  the  country  cultivated 
by  the  Momna  Kan  bis,  and  about  An  jar  and  Mundra.  Tobacco, 
vajjar  or  bajjar,  Nicotuma  tabacum,  is  grown  only  in  small 
quantities.  Among  vegetables,  carrots,  gdjar$  Daucus  carota, 
rank  first,  Cutch  being  famous  for  its  carrots  used  for  fodder  and 
pickling*  Chillies,  mar  chi,  Capsicum  aunuum,  is  a  small,  and  onions, 
Aidi-wia,  Allium  cepa,  and  garlie,7as£m,  Allium  sativum,  a  large,  crop 
sometimes  exported  to  Bombay.  Of  fruits  the  mango,  dmba> 
Man  gif  era  indica,  and  guava,  jdmphal,  Pa  idiom  pyeiferum,  are  by 
the  help  of  water  largely  grown*  The  date  palm,  khdreki,  Phcnnix 
sylvestris,  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  sandy  waterbearing 
yellowish -brown  soil*  Inferior  to  those  from  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Bind,  the  Cutch  date  is  better  than  any  other  grown  in  western 
India.  It  is  eaten  as  it  ripens  without  drying  or  storing.  The 
cocoanut,  ndriel.  Cocos  nucifera;  gTape,  dardJeh ,  Vitis  vinifera  j 
pomegranate,  d&dham,  Puuica  granatum  ;  lemon,  limhu ,  Citrus 
bergamia  ;  papia  or  hi  th  chibda,  Carica  papaya;  aud  plantain,  keta, 
Musa  paradisiac  a,  are  cultivated  in  smalL  quantities.  Melons  of 
various  kinds  grow  in  profusion  at  all  seasons.  The  best  varieties, 
the  grape  and  musk  melons,  are  raised  in  river  beds  ripening  in 
April,  May,  and  June.  The  fruit  of  the  pilu,  Salvadom  persica, 
about  the  size  of  a  currant  and  yellowish  or  dark  red,  is  pleasant, 
but  sticky  and  so  harsh  as  to  blister  the  month. 

Of  cultivating  classes  the  chief  in  order  of  number  are  Qsvtfl 
V&nias,  Rajputs  or  Girasids,  including  Jadejas  and  Vagholas  ;  Ahirs  ; 
Momna  Kaubis ;  Leva  Kanbis;  Rhansdlis;  Kumbhars;  Bnthdrs  r 
and  Bhdvsdrs.  Of  these,  Vanids,  Girdsia  Rajputs,  Levas,  and 
Karadia  Rajputs  are  the  most  prosperous*  In  intelligence  Vanias 
hold  the  first  place,  but  in  industry  they  rank  below  Leva  Kanbis* 
Girasia  Rajputs  are  a  well  mannered  class,  some  of  them  men  of 
capital.  In  some  respects,  Ahirs  and  Karndia  Rajputs  rank  next 
to  Girasias.  But  though  stupid,  Monmai  Kaubis  are  better  cultivators* 
Bhansalis,  Knmbhdrs,  Suthars,  and  Bhdvsars  are  indifferent 
husbandmen,  the  Kumbhdrs  adding  to  the  profits  of  their  fields  by 
occasionally  acting  as  potters,  bricklayers,  and  day-labourers.  In 
Vagad,  besides  the  above  classes,  Mails,  Brahmans;  Bheds,  Kbavds 
also  called  Golds  the  descendants  of  Rajputs  by  slave  girls,  and 
others  cultivate.  On  the  whole  the  cultivators  of  Cutch  are  not 
generally  in  debt* 

As  the  Cutch  water-supply  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  rainfall, 
and  as  the  rainfall  is  most  uncertain,  droughts  are  common*  The 
saying  is  that  a  famine  comes  once  every  ten  years*  Blights  are 
rare,  but  much  damage  is  often  done  by  locusts,  and  sometimes  a 
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little  by  frost.  Of  the  early  famines  very  little  is  known.  In  1577 
Catch  passed  through  a  time  of  much  distress.  The  well-lo-do 
were  ruined,  and  even  largo  landlords,  Jdghirdarst  were  forced  to 
seek  help  from  the  Rao.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  seven  famine  years,  1746,  1757,  17(5(3,  1774, 
1782,  1784,  and  1791,  Tho  1746  famine  was  severe.  To  relieve 
the  poor  the  Rao  had  large  quantities  of  food  cooked  near  the  Bid 
or  grain  market  gate  at  Bhuj,  and  allowed  all  who  came  to  eat  what 
they  liked,  and  take  home  enough  for  one  other  person.  The 
building  erected  on  the  cooking  spot  is  still  called  Tota  Vrdli 
YarandL  In  1791  the  rains  failed  and  the  country  swarmed  with 
black  ants  which  were  eaten  in  largo  quantities  by  tho  cattle. 
During  the  present  century  there  have  been  many  had  years.  In 
1808  a  scarcity  caused  by  locusts  was  in  the  next  season  followed 
by  a  failure  of  rain*  Jmriadar  Fateh  Muhammad,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  state,  opened  shops  in  Bhuj  and  sold  grain  at  about 
twenty-six  pounds  the  rupee  (4  pat  is  the  kori),  Large  numbers 
migrated  to  Sind  and  returned  after  rain  fell.  Nine  years  later 
(1818)  came  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  famine  on  record* 
Destitute  and  unruly  bands  passing  to  Sind  plundered  the  villages, 
and  grain  was  sold  only  in  well  guarded  stores*  Prices  once  rose  to 
ten  pounds  the  rupee  (1  |  pdtis  tho  fcori).  To  relieve  the  distress, 
work  was  offered  on  the  Desalsar  lake  at  Bhuj,  on  a  daily  wage  of 
four-fifths  of  a  pound  (|  pdft')  of  grain*  Well  guarded  grain  shops 
were  also  opened  in  Bhuj,  Mandvi,  Mundra,  and  Anjitr,  and  private 
charity  helped  by  giving  daily  doles  of  food.  The  distress,  increased 
by  bands  of  destitute  wanderers  on  their  way  to  Sind,  was  most  severe* 
Many  sold  their  children  for  food,  A  cat  or  dog  was  a  delicacy  and 
even  human  flesh  was  eaten.  In  1815,  still  known  as  underiu  or  the 
rat  year,  a  promising  early  harvest  was  destroyed  by  rats,  which 
swarming  over  the  fields  carried  off  tho  ears  of  com  and  stored  t  hem 
in  their  holes.  In  1820  heavy  rain  rotted  the  grain  and  Indian 
millet  and  wheat  were  frost-bitten,  grain  prices  rising  to  about 
thirty -nine  pounds  the  rupee  (6  path  the  fcort).  In  1825  the 
failure  of  rain  caused  great  scarcity.  To  relieve  the  distress  a  large 
number  of  wells  were  dug,  the  Hamirsar  lake  was  deepened,  the 
workers  receiving  a  daily  wage  of  four-fifths  of  a  pound  (i  pdt%)  of 
grain,  and  food  was  distributed  both  by  the  state  and  by  private 
persons.  In  1826  rats  again  appeared,  but  did  less  damage  than 
in  1815,  In  1834  the  promise  of  a  good  harvest  was  destroyed  by 
locusts,  who  ate  every  green  thing,  crops,  grass,  and  tree  leaves. 
One  flight  swept  through  Bhuj  filling  some  of  tho  houses  so  thickly 
as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  cooking.  Grain  rose  to  twenty -six  pounds  the 
rupee  (4  jiafw  the  frort).  1889,  1841,  and  1842  were  years  of  want. 
Rao  Desalji  employed  the  destitute  in  building  several  palaces  and  in 
working  at  the  Hamirsar  and  Desalsar  lakes*  Between  two  and  three 
thousand  workers  were  employed,  the  daily  wages  being  at  the  rate 
of  1|  pounds  (1  pdti)  of  grain  for  a  man  and  four-fifths  of  a  pound 
(£  pal%)  fora  boy,  1846,  1849,  and  1858  were  years  of  short  rainfall 
and  failure  of  crops,  with  grain  at  from  twenty  six  to  thirty-nine 
pounds  the  rupee  (4  to  6  pdti#  the  tori).  In  1861  an  almost  complete 
failure  of  rain  caused  much  distress.  Work  was  offered  on  the 
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Desalsar  and  Hamirsar  lakes,  the  labourers  being  paid  a  daily  wage 
of  1£  pounds  (l  pdti)  for  a  man  and  £  of  a  pound  (£  pdti)  for  a  boy. 
Grain  duties  were  remitted  and  at  state  stores  grain  was  sold  at  from 
thirty-three  to  thirty-nine  pounds  the  rupee  (5  to  6  pdtis  the  kori) . 
Between  1862  and  1877  came  a  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons. 
In  1868  the  state  opened  a  store,  pedhi,  and  sold  grain  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-six  pounds  the  rupee  (4  pdtis  the  kori).  In  1869  the 
promise  of  a  good  harvest  was  destroyed  by  locusts,  and  in  the  two 
following  years  the  rain  was  scanty  and  the  crops  bad.  The  1872 
crops  were  damaged  by  locusts,  and  from  scanty  and  unseasonable 
rain  those  of  the  next  three  years  were  so  poor  that  many  people 
were  forced  to  leave  Cutch.  In  1877  the  rain,  though  abundant, 
was  unseasonable,  the  early  crops  failed  and  the  scarcity  pressed 
hard  on  the  poorer  classes.  A  kind  of  lark,  banda ,  did  much 
damage  scraping  the  seed  out  of  the  fields.  To  relieve  the  distress 
half  the  grain  import  dues  were  remitted,  wells  were  dug  and  works 
opened,  chiefly  the  Tuna- An  jar  and  M&ndvi-Bhuj  roads.  Local 
subscriptions  were  collected ;  some  rich  merchants  sold  grain  at  low 
prices;  and  supplies  were  forwarded  for  distribution  by  Cutch 
residents  in  Bombay. 
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Except  the  fortunes  made  by  traders  settled  in  foreign  parts, 
there  is  not  much  saving  in  Cutch*  Townsmen  spend  their  surplus 
income  in  making  ornaments,  house  building,  trading,  and  money 
lending*  Villagers  invest  their  savings  in  lending  money  or  grain. 

Men  of  capital  are,  among  Hindus  chiefly  Brahmans,  Vanias, 
Bhati&s,  Ixjhan4s,  and  Gosais,  and  among  Musalm&os,  Khojas, 
Memaus,  and  Rohoras,  They  number  about  500,  of  whom  about 
400  have  an  estimated  capital  varying  from  £3000  to  £5000 
(Rs,  30,000  -  50,000)  ;  about  eighty-five  from  £5000  to  £30,000 
( Us.  50,000  -  3,00,000)  *  and  about  fifteen  of  more  than  £30,000 
(Rs.  3,00,000).  The  Cutcb  banker  keeps  five  books  ;  (1 )  the  journal, 
dvro,  bringing  together  for  each  day  from  the  cash  book,  rojmelt 
from  the  bill  register,  hundini  nodh,  and  from  other  expansions,  all 
transactions  both  cash  and  adjustments  ;  (2)  the  ledger,  khdtdvahi§ 
containing  an  abstract  of  all  entries  made  in  the  dvro  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  dates  under  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
refer ;  (3)  Makadvahi,  containing  all  ready-paid  items  ;  (4)  the 
bill  register,  jangadvaht,  showing  all  bills  of  exchange  issued  and 
discharged  ;  and  (5)  the  hdthvahi  or  note  book.  Some  bankers 
keep  only  two  books,  and  only  a  few  have  a  separate  interest  book, 
vidjvahu  Money  lending  is  a  branch  of  most  merchants'  business* 
In  towns  the  chief  money-lenders  are  of  Hindus,  V&nias,  Bhatias, 
A  tits.  Brahmans,  and  L#ohanaa,  and  of  Mu  sal  mans,  Bo  boras. 
Me  mans,  and  Kboj&s*  In  villages  the  chief  money-lenders  are,  of 
Hindus,  Rajputs,  VanMs,  Lohanas,  Bhatias,  and  Kanhis,  and  of 
Musa! mans,  Memans  and  Khojas.  Small  traders  add  to  their 
capital  by  borrowing  money  at  interest,  using  the  advances  partly 
in  trade,  and  partly  in  lending  at  higher  rates. 

About  fifty  Cutch  firms  hold  th©  place  of  bankers  issuing  exchange 
bills,  kundi$9  and  lending  money  to  traders.  Bills  of  exchange  for 
sums  varying  from  £1  to  £700  (Rs.  10  -  7000)  are  freely  issued 
and  taken  generally  at  a  discount  of  from  4  to  I  per  cent*  Bills, 
for  as  much  as  £20,000  (Kb.  2,00,000),  are  sometimes  though  rarely 
accepted.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  ndmjog3  in  which  the  payee's  name, 
and  shdhjog,  in  which  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the  payee's,  is 
entered.  Some  bills  are  paid  at  once,  some,  though  payable  at  sight, 
are  not  paid  till  the  day  after  presentation,  and  some  are  payable 
after  a  period  of  from  one  to  ninety -one  days.  In  the  ease  of  both  of 
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those  bills,  the  banker  pays  at  Ilia  own  risk.  If  a  bill  is  lost  a  second 
called  peih  is  given,  A  bill  can  be  rejected  either  on  presentation, 
or  on  the  expiry  of  the  term.  But  if  the  banker  once  binds  himself 
on  oath  to  accept  the  bill,  he  cannot  reject  it  even  though  the  issuer 
of  the  bill  becomes  insolvent  in  the  interval*  Bills  are  sold  like 
any  other  commodity  by  making1  entries  in  the  books  of  the  seller 
and  the  buyer.  In  Mandvi,  An  jar,  and  Mundra,  the  bill  passes 
through  the  hands  of  a  broker  whose  rates  are  one-twelfth  per  cent. 

On  loans  a  common  craftsman  has,  on  personal  security,  to 
pay  yearly  interest  varying  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  ;  a  cultivator 
from  six  to  twelve  per  cent ;  and  a  day  labourer  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
per  cent. 

The  ftao  has  a  mint  at  which  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  are 
manufactured*  The  gold  coins  are  the  rdvsdi  vzohar  equal  to  100 
silver  kori#,  the  half  ntohor  equal  to  fifty  silver  kori#,  and  the  golden 
kori  equal  to  26  &  silver  kori# *  The  silver  coins  are  the  pdnchio 
equal  to  five  silver  kori#,  ardkpdtichio  equal  to  2  J  kori#,  the  kori  worth 
about  one-fourth  1  of  the  Imperial  rupee,  and  the  half  kori .  The 
copper  coins  are  the  dhahu  equal  to  one -eighth  of  a  kori,  the  dhingla 
equal  to  of  a  kori,  the  dokda  equal  to  y¥th  of  a  kori,  and  the 

irdmbia  equal  to  ^th.  of  a  kori *  Up  to  the  death  of  R&o  Desalji  II* 
(1860)  these  coins  had  on  one  side  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi  in  Persian,  and  on  the  other  the  name  of  the  Rao  in  Devnagrt 
characters*  Since  1860  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen- 
Empress  Victoria  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  Delhi  Emperor* 
Besides  British  Indian  coins  there  are  gold  guineas,  dollars  of  three 
kinds,  mohttTH  and  Tnagarabitt ,  and  silver  dollars,  dhardrds,  vitdLs,  and 
agaruis  ;  but  they  are  not  current  and  are  taken  by  money  changers 
at  no  fixed  rates  of  discount. 

Among  Cutch  bankers  and  traders  cases  of  bankruptcy  are  rare* 
When  a  trader  finds  that  he  cannot  meet  his  liabilities,  he  shuts  his 
shop  and  storehouse,  calls  his  creditors,  and  shows  them  how 
matters  stand*  The  creditors  choose  some  persons  to  audit  the 
accounts,  and  if  the  bankrupt  refuses  to  show  has  books,  he  is  liable 
to  be  criminally  prosecuted.  When  the  inquiry  is  over,  except  tho 
necessaries  of  life,  his  movable  and  immovable  property  is  attached 
&nd  divided  rateably  among  his  creditors.  In  cases,  when  he  promises 
to  pay  so  much  in  the  rupee  or  by  instalments,  he  is,  by  offering  a 
surety,  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  his  property* 

Twenty-five  years  ago  carpenters  and  masons  used  to  get  Gd. 
i(4  mmuj*)  a  day,  and  ordinary  day  labourers  (2  anna#).  The 
present  daily  wage  of  a  carpenter  or  masou  is  1#.  (10  urmu#)  and 

of  a  labourer  6cL  (4  anna#)  -  As  a  rule  labourers  are  paid  in 
eash.  During  the  present  y-ear  (1879)  at  Bhuj  the  prices  of  the 
chief  grains  were  ;  millet,  bajro ,  Pen  toil  l  aria  spicata,  seventeen  and 
a  half  pounds  the  rupee;  Indian  millet,  juvar,  Sorghum  vulgar©, 
twenty-three  pounds ;  Siudhi  red  rice,  fifteen,  and  white,  thirteen 
pounds  i  mag,  Phaseol  us  rad  La  t  us,  twenty-two  pounds  ;  korad. 
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Phaseolus  aeon  it  if  olios,  twenty -eight  pounds,  and  wheat*  Triticum 
eestivum,  fifteen  pounds  the  rupee. 

The  prices  of  millet,  korad,  and  rice  are  available  only  for  tho 
years  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Cutch  Produce  Prices,.  Pounds  for  ike  Rupee,  174S-2S7S. 
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Bdjro,  millet,  and  pulse,  ho  rad,  Phaseolus  aeon  itifu  Una, 

Gold  and  silver  are  sold  by  weight.  The  weights  differ  in 
different  places.  A  piece  of  gold  weighing  100  gadiande  at  Mandvi 
and  Mundra  will  weigh  at  Bhuj  106  gadidnds.  These  metals  are 
weighed  according  to  the  following  scale  :  four  mags,  one  rati  ;  three 
ratis,  one  vdl  ;  and  sixteen  vdls,  one  gadidno ,  Groceries,  spices,  alum, 
and  all  metals  except  gold  and  silver  are  sold  by  weight  according  to 
the  following  scale  :  four  paisdbkdrs,  ono  navtdnk  ;  two  navtanks,  one 
p&serj  two  pagers,  one  ardhser;  two  ardhsers,  one  ser 1  ;  six  sers,  one 
pdki  pdnehseri ;  two  pdnchse.ris,  one  dassero ;  two  darner  as,  one 
adhmani  ;  two  adhmans ,  one  manhi*  ;  and  twenty  mans,  one  khdndi. 
Pearls  and  precious  stones  are  sold  both  by  weight  and  number*  In 
buying  jewels  njpdka  rupee  contains  3|  koris,  and  a  kdeha  rupee  three 
koris.  Opium  is  sold  by  weight  according  to  the  following  scale  : 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  juna  dokdds ,  one  ser;  and  forty  sere  one  man . 
In  Mandvi  silk  is  sold  by  weight  according  to  the  following  scale  : 
thirty-five  juna  dokdds,  one  pdka  ser  j  and  forty  pdka  sers,  one p dJctt 
man ,  Ivory  when  whole  is  sold  according  to  the  following  scale  : 
thirty-two  j una  dokdds  one  aer ;  and  fifty  sera  one  man* 

Grain  is  sold  by  cylinder-shaped  capacity  measures*  The  scale 
is  :  two  chothtdg ,  one  pav&lu  ;  two  pavdlds,  one  pdtvi  or  pdli  ;  two 
pdtvis,  one  tokadiu  ;  two  tokadids,  one  chain  /  two  choids,  one  map  ; 
four  maps,  one  ndni  sai 3  -  four  ndni  gain,  one  chasiu  ;  two  chosids, 

1  At  present  a  ser  in  equal  to  forty  pntsdsl 

1  T&ere  are  two  maw,  a  pdka  man  of  forty -eight,  and  a  hdeko  j?wui  of  forty,  ters, 

3  In  Bhuj  the  mti  containing  eight  mdps  is  called  mofi  sai, 
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one  hiiro  ;  two  haras  f  on©  hat  si  ;  and  ten  kalms,  one  mudo.  Excepting1 
flannel  and  woollen  cloth  which  are  sold  by  the  yard,  cloth  is 
sold  by  the  gaj*  A  Gufcch  gaj  commonly  called  the  Ulkhdsai  gaj  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  parts  called  tasus*  In  some  places  a  gaj 
of  tb©  size  of  a  man's  fore-armj  called  htithio,  is  used.  Trimming, 
kinAriy  is  sold  in  bundles  of  eighteen  vdls  each.  Wood  is  sold  by 
measuring  its  length  and  thickness  by  the  hisdbi  gaj,  which  is 
29  J  inches  long.  In  Mandvi  and  Anjar  wood  is  measured  according 
to  the  following  scale  ;  twenty  f nsvdsts,  on©  vi&vo  ;  and  twenty  visvas, 
one  gaj.  In  Mundra  the  scales  are  ;  twenty-four  visvdsis,  one  visuo, 
and  twenty-four  visudst  one  gaj ,  In  all  state  towns  and  villages  the 
weights  and  measures  are  made  and  stamped  by  the  state,  and  are 
thence  purchased  by  the  dealers  for  their  own  use- 
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SECTION  I.  —  TRADE. 

The  only  metalled  roads  in  Catch  are  thirty-six  miles  betweoi 
Bhuj  and  Mdndvi,  and  ten  miles  between  An  jar  and  Tuna.  Of  fai 
weather  tracks  there  are  in  all  sixteen  extending  over  a  total  distanc 
of  762  miles.  The  chief  are  a  road  between  Bhuj  and  Anjai 
twenty-four  miles  ;  between  Mundra  and  Mdndvi,  twenty-four  miles 
between  Anjar  and  Shikdrpur  by  Bhachau,  forty  miles ;  betwee: 
Bhuj  and  Lakhpat  by  Madh,  eighty  miles  ;  between  Bhuj  an< 
Mundra,  twenty-three  miles ;  between  Anjdr  and  Mundra,  twenty-fou 
miles  ;  between  Mdndvi  and  Jakhdu,  forty  miles  ;  between  Bhuj  an' 
Bela  by  Rdpar,  ninety-six  miles ;  between  Bhuj  and  Lakhpat  b; 
Kothara,  ninety  miles ;  between  Kothara  and  Narayausar,  fort; 
miles ;  between  Luna  and  Mdndvi,  sixty-five  miles ;  between  Bebu 
and  Mandvi,  fifty-four  miles  ;  between  Khdvda  and  Bhuj,  thirty-tw 
miles;  between  Bela  and  Anjar,  seventy-four  miles;  between  Anjd 
and  Rohar,  ten  miles ;  and  between  Bela  and  Palansva,  thirty-si 
miles.  Except  in  the  Ran,  where  there  is  the  risk  of  a  chanc 
plundering  party,  the  roads  may  at  all  times,  by  day  and  night,  b 
safely  travelled. 

In  the  districts  of  Abdasa  and  Kdnthi,  along  some  of  the  publi 
thoroughfares,  charitable  persons  have  built  rest-houses,  dharmshdl&t 
The  state  has  built  a  travellers7  bungalow  and  a  large  rest-hous 
at  Daisra,  half  way  between  Bhuj  and  Mandvi,  a  smaller  rest-hous 
at  Bit  Assambia,  between  Daisra  and  Mandvi,  and  a  travelleri 
bungalow  at  Mdndvi. 

Of  the  different  boats  used  in  Cutch,  one,  the  kotia  comes  read 
made  from  the  Malabdr  coast.  The  rest  are  built  in  Cutch,  t 
Mdndvi,  Mundra,  Tuna,  and  Jakhdu.  The  builders  are  Musalinan 
called  Vddhds  and  Hindu  Suthars.  The  timber  both  for  the  hul' 
and  for  the  masts  comes  from  the  Konkan,  Kanara,  and  the  Malabo 
coast.  The  sails  are  made  of  cotton,  woven  in  the  villages  roun 
Mdndvi.  The  hulls  are  coloured  with  tar,  and  sometimes  wit 
paint,  and  caulked  with  cotton  dipped  in  oil.  When  necessary 
they  are  repaired  by  rubbing  the  upper  parts  of  with* 

mixture  of  cement,  oil,  and  gugal ,  Balsamodendron  mukul.  I 
Cutch  harbours,  besides  canoes,  jolly  boats,  fishing  boats,  and  fen 
boats,  six  kinds  of  deep-sea  trading  vessels  are  found:  the  pada- 
navdi,  kotia,  ganjo,  bagala,  and  batela .  Canoes,  hodi,  dug  out  of 
single  tree  trunk  from  12  to  22  £  feet  long  and  from  2^  to  3  fe< 
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broad,  from  about  7  to  18  cwts*  (12  -  $  khdtidis)  burden,  and  costing  Chapter  VI.. 
fro m  £5  to  £12  10£*  (Rs.  50-125),  are  rowed  by  paddles,  generally  Trade 

by  a  crew  of  three  or  four  men,  and  are  used  chiefly  for  fishing  and 
carrying  passengers  to  and  from  ships.  Catch-built  jolly  boats  from  *  ™eI** 

10$  to  19$  feet  long  and  3§  to  4$  broad,  and  from  about  14cwts.  to 
1  $  tons  (2-4  kkdndix)  burden,  cost  from  £2U  to  £40  (Rs.  200  -  400). 

Besides  four  oars,  they  have  a  mast  with  one  sail  and  a  crew  of 
from  four  to  seven  men.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  harbours  to  taka 
sailors  from  one  ship  to  another*  The  ferry  boat,  Jura,  built  in 
Cutch  is  from  9  to  12  feet  long  and  4$  to  6  feet  broad,  and  from 
about  1  $  to  2  tons  (4  -  6  khdnduf)  burden.  Costing  from  £20  to  £30 
(Rs.  200  -  30O),  it  has  paddles  worked  by  one  or  two  sailors.  The 
fishing  boat,  is  of  two  kinds,  a  large  and  a  small,  both  built 

io  Cutch*  The  small  fishing  boat  9  to  18  feet  long  and  from  3f  to 
6 1  broad,  is  from  14£  cwfrs.  to  2^  tons  (2-6  khdndi#)  burden,  and 
has  a  mast  with  one  sail,  four  oars,  and  a  crew  of  from  two  to  four 
men*  They  are  used  for  carrying  passengers  to  and  from  ships  and 
sometimes  for  fishing*  The  large  machhva,  about  27  feet  long  by 
10$  broad,  about  28$  tons  (80  hhandis')  burden,  and  costing  from 
£20  to  £60  (Rs.  200  -  600),  has  one  mast  and  two  sails  and  a  crew 
of  four  or  five  men*  They  cruise  between  the  Cutch  and  Sind 
ports,  and  are  used  to  bring  mangrove  and  other  sea -growing  timber* 

Of  deep-sea  trading  boats  there  are  the  pmdSv,  from  27  to  87$  feet 
long  by  10$  to  15  broad,  of  from  28$  to  62$  tons  (80  *  175  kftdndis) 
burden,  and  costing  from  £500  to  £950  (Rs*  5000-9500).  It  has 
two  masts  and  three  sails  and  a  crew  of  from  four  to  seven  men. 

They  trade  with  Kkthhiwar,  Konkan,  and  Malabar  ports.  The  navdi, 
from  27  to  40$  feet  long  by  10$  to  12$  broad, of  from  about  28  to  80 
tons  (80-225  khthidis)  burden,  and  costing  from  £500  to  £1600 
(Rs.  5000-16,000),  has  one  mast  and  three  sails,  and  a  crew  of 
from  four  to  twelve  men.  The  ndvdi  trades  with  Bassora,  Zanzibar,  and 
Maskat*  The  hotia ,  from  27  to  40$  feet  long  by  10$  to  16$  broad, 
varying  from  about  28  to  80  tons  (80  -  225  kfcdndt#)  burden,  and 
costing  from  £500  to  £1650  (Rs.  5000-  10,500),  has  three  masts 
and  two  sails  and  a  crew  of  from  four  to  twelve  men*  The  hotia 
sails  to  Zanzibar,  Mask  at,  and  other  ports,  and  is  the  chief  trading 
vessel  in  Cutch.  The  ganjaf  from  37$  to  48  feet  long  by  15  to  19$ 
broad,  varying  from  62$  to  125  tons  (175-350  khdndis)  burden, 
and  costing  from  £1000  to  £2800  (Rs.  10,000-28,000),  has  three 
masts  and  three  sails,  and  a  crew  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  men.  The 
ganjo  trades  to  Zanzibar,  Maskat,  and  other  ports*  The  bate la ,  from 
42  to  45  feet  long  by  10$  to  18  broad,  varying  from  about  28  to 
125  tons  (80-350  hhdnd tV)  burden,  and  costing  from  £500  to  £2400 
(Rs.  5000  -  24,000)  has  two  masts  and  three  sails,  and  a  crow  of 
from  four  to  twelve  men*  The  batela  trades  to  Zanzibar,  M  a  skat, 
and  other  distant  ports.  The  hagata ,  from  42  to  57  feet  long  by 
16$  to  19$  feet  broad,  varying  from  about  90  to  285  tons  (250  -  800 
khdridis)  burden,  and  costing  from  £1700  to  £3800  (Rs.  17,000- 
38,000),  has  two  masts  and  three  Bails  and  a  crew  of  from  ten  to 
t  wenty-four  men*  The  bagata  trades  to  Zanzibar  and  Maskat,  and 
other  distant  ports* 
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Chapter  VI*  Small  boats  generally  belong-  to  sailors,  and  large  ships  to  trade™. 

Trade.  In  trading  to  Calcutta  sailors  are  paid  monthly  salaries  ;  for  other 

Vessel*  voyages  they  get  a  lump  stun*  khalds3  for  the  trip.  Besides  this 

sum  each  man  is  given  an  allowance,  hhatta,  of  nearly  3  4  pounds 
(2  pdiis)  of  grain  a  day.  The  grain  is  either  bdjri,  Penicillaria 
spicata,  wheat,  or  rice,  whichever  is  cheapest*  The  captain,  mdlam 
or  ndkhvQj1  is  paid  twice  as  much  as  the  sailor*  According  to  the 
present  rate,  in  addition  to  the  lump  he  sailor's  monthly  bhatt a 

amounts  to  about  10#,  6(2.  (20  kori$}+  The  captains,  besides  a 
lump  sum,  khald&3  and  an  allowance,  bhatfa3  are  paid  a  customary 
teet  kdt/ado.  The  captains  of  Cutch  trading  boats  know  how  to  use  the 
compass,  and  from  a  quadrant  and  pike  staff  can  at  noon  calculate 
the  latitude  and  longitude.  They  also  have  charts  and  a  book  on 
navigation  called  captain’s  tables,  m&tamni  ki&dhnt  chopdi*  Vessels 
that  go  no  further  than  the  Malabdr  coast  have  no  navigating 
captains,  mdlnms,  but  their  commanders,  ndkhvo,  are  good  sailors, 
skilled  in  the  use  o£  the  compass.  Cutch  sailers  are  partly  Hindus, 
partly  Musa!  mans.  The  Hindus  come  from  the  south  coast  of 
Kathiawar  and  are  called  Kharvsia*  Among  the  Mtisalmdu  sailors 
those  from  Sind  and  Jafarabad  in  south  Kathiawar  are  called 
BBadfilia.  Part  of  them  seem  to  be  of  a  special  tribe,  the  rest  aro 
Hindu  converts,  who,  though  Musa-1  mans  in  habits,  may  still  be 
known  by  their  Hindu  surnames.  Two  other  classes,  Miyanas  and 
Vaghers,  follow  the  calling  of  seamen* 

Steamers,  Except  between  June  and  September  when  they  do  not  ply,  a 

British  India  steamer  of  from  GOG  to  000  tons,  calls  at  Mantlvi  once 
a  week  on  its  way  from  Bombay  to  Kurrachee,  and  another  on  its 
way  from  Kurracheo  to  Bombay*  On  the  -way  from  Bombay  the 
steamer  stops  off  Veraval,  Mdugrol,  and  Porbandar  in  Kathiawar 
generally  taking  about  forty-eight  hours  on  the  way.3  At  Mrindvi 
it  has  to  lie  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore.  The  traffic  is  almost 
entirely  in  passengers.  Besides  the  British  India  ships  several  small 
steamers,  from  150  to  300  tons  burden,  some  paddle  and  some  screwy 
during  the  fair  season  (October  *  May)  trade  between  Bombay  and 


1  The  mrllatn  is  the  navigator,  the  ruikhvo  has  charge  of  the  men.  Small  vessel* 
have  only  n  rnikhva. 

*  Of  tbe  Cutch  sailors  and  the  voyages  performed  by  them.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
wrote  in  1833  ;  *  It  will  strike  a  EurnpfcAii  with  some  surprise  when  ho  finds  these 

distant  voyages  performed  by  such  vessels,  and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  when  it  is  added 
that  they  are  navigated  with  precision  and  no  small  skill  by  pilots  who  hove  5UH|iureii 
the  use  ’of  the  quadrant,  and  steer  by  charts.  Some  of  these  latter*  indeed,  exhibit 
am  originality  that  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  disputed  by  Eratosthenes,  the  first 
constructor  of  a  map  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity,*  He  describes 
one  of  their  charts  as  \»  specimen  of  naval  surveying  unequalled  in  any  of  the 
cabinets  of  Europe/  and  one  which  may  supply  some  notion  of  the  eliarta  lost  in  the 
Alexandrian  library.  The  natives  of  Cutch  informed  Sir  Alexander  Bumce  that  their 
communications  with  foreign  nations  had  existed  for  many  years,  but  that  tho 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  navigation,  ship-budding,  and  other  arts  had  been 
introduced  into  the  country  by  a  young  Rajput  of  Cutch,  now  fiumliarly  known  as 
KAmsiug  M Alain ,  who,  a  century  since,  had  l>eeu  carried  to  Holland,  where  he  learnt 
those  arts.  Various  charts  and  books,  said  to  have  boon  Hum  sing's  property,  were  also 
shown,  which  fully  corroborated  the  traditions  of  the  people.  Jour.  Ro.  Cleog,  Soe, 
VI.  27,  28. 

J  To  Vorivftl  24  hours  ;  to  MAngrol  27  ;  to  Forbandar  36;  and  to  Matidvi  4$, 
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Mandvi.  They  do  not  go  beyond  Mandvi  and  on  their  way  call  at 
D*u,  Veravul,  Mangrol,  and  For  band  ax,  The  time  taken  is  generally 
about  forty-eight  hours.  Like  the  British  India  ships  they  chiefly 
carry  passengers  though  they  sometimes  take  a  little  cotton  and 
other  cargo.  In  spit©  of  steam  competition,  considerable  trad© 
still  remains  for  the  sailing  boats,  and  in  1878-79  twenty -three  new 
vessels  aggregating  761  tons  (2180  Mttindia)  were  built  at  Mandvi, 
against  twenty-on©  vessels  aggregating  1412 1  tons  (8955  fchdndw) 
built  in  the  previous  year. 

There  are  in  all  nine  harbours,  bandars*  Of  thes©  the  most 
important,  though  little  more  than  a  roadstead,  is  Mandvi  on  the 
gulf  of  Cutch  thirty -six  miles  south-west  from  Bliuj.  To  improve 
the  harbour,  a  breakwater  to  ho  called  the  Mandvi  Albert  Edward 
Breakwater  was  begun  on  the  Slat  January  1878,  and  nearly  450 
feet  of  the  work  have  been  completed*  When  this  breakwater  is 
finished,  Mandvi  harbour  will  be  little  inferior  to  Km-racliee*  At 
the  end  of  1877  thero  were,  belonging  to  the  Mandvi  port,  290 
vessels  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  about  15,140  tous  (42,890  khundia), 
or  to  each  vessel  an  average  capacity  of  about  58  tons  (163  khandi#)* 
Next  in  importance  to  Mdndvi  is  Tuna  about  thirty-five  miles 
south-east  of  Bhuj*  Mtmdra,  the  third  port,  about  twenty-six  miles 
south  of  Bhuj,  is  a  safe  and  sheltered  harbour  during  the  stormy 
season  (June  -  October).  The  others,  Bohar,  Vavania,  Jinjuda, 
KutOshvar,  J  a  khan,  and  Lakh  pat  are  minor  ports.  Lakh  pat  on  the 
Bind  frontier,  about  seventy- five  years  ago  a  great  seat  of 
commerce,  has  lost  its  importance  partly  from  the  development  of 
trade  at  Kurmche©  and  partly  from  the  shoaling  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Kori  river. 

There  are  two  light-houses  in  Cutch,  a  di  opt  eric  light  of  the  fourth 
order  at  M&ndvi  and  a  lantern  at  Tuna, 

Early  in  the  present  century  (1818)  Cutch  is  said1  to  have  had  a 
brisk  trade  with  Bombay,  the  Malabar  coast,  and  Arabia,  employing 
upwards  of  800  boats  of  from  about  14  to  ISO  tons  (40  -  500  kkmidis) , 
The  exports  were  chiefly  cotton,  silks  mas-nt,  coarse  cotton  piece- 
goods,  alum,  and  clarified  butter.  The  imports  were  bullion  from 
Mokha,  ivory,  rhinoceros  horn  and  hides  from  cast  Africa,  dates, 
cocoannts,  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  timber  from  the  Malabar  smd 
Kbnkan  coasts.  In  1835  Mandvi  had  no  fewer  than  250  vessels 
varying  in  size  from  25  to  200  tons.  They  carried  a  large  lateen 
sail  with  two  masts.  A  maritime  communication  was  kept  up  with 
Zanzibar  and  the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  Bed  Sea  and 
Arabia,  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  Makran,  Sind*  and  with  India  as 
far  as  Ceylon.3  The  most  valuable  branch  of  traffic  was  with  the 
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Harbours, 


Light  Houses* 

Trade, 
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18SS. 


1  Captain  MaeMurdn,  I@]8,  Trane*  Lit.  Six-  of  Bombay,  II,  230*  231. 

*  lu  their  dealing*  with  the  SomALis  of  1  Bnrbar  '  in  Africa,  outside  the  straits  of 
Babel  Mandeb,  the  VAnia  trader*  had  to  suffer  great  hardships.  hsuidutdy  a  boat 
landed  each  person  had  to  consign  himself  to  a  SnmAli  who  became  hi*  tiixin  or  aeeurity 
for  life  and  property*  Thin  arrangement  was  absolutely  necessary  as  the  Sent  Alia 
were  perfidious,  bigoted „  and  quarrelaonie.  They  used  to  icnim  off  at  night  to 
European  vessels  and  murder  all  the  crew.  For  such  pro  toe  ti  on  the  tax  of  a  dollar, 
or  lena  per  head*  and  bo  much  for  each  bale  of  cloth  was  exacted*  Bee  ides  this  the 
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eastern  coast  of  Africa  or  'Swally*  as  it  was  called  in  Cutch,  the 
chief  exports  being1  cotton  cloth,  and  the  imports  ivory,  rhinoceros 
hides,  and  dollars.1  In  1837  the  Mandvi  trade  was  chiefly  with 
Bombay,  Malabar,  Sind,  Makr&n,  Arabia,  and  Zanzibar.2  The  chief 
exports  to  Bombay  were  cotton,  wool,  red  and  white  rice,  wheat,  and 
of  pulses,  math  Phaseolus  aconitifolius,  mag  Pha&eolus  mdiatus, 
gram,  adad  Phaseolus  mungo,  clarified  butter,  and  oiL  From  Daman 
Cutch  brought  of  timber,  teak  and  kher  Acacia  catechu,  of  a  red 
colour  much  used  in  sugar  mills,  fine  rice,  and  a  fine  cloth  called  basti 
worth  about  £3000  (Rs.  30,000)  a  year.  Timber  was  the  chief  article 
of  trade,  fifty  or  sixty  vessels  coming  every  year  to  M&mlvi  with 


J"1  A  jf  I  I  _ 


cargoes  worth  aborA  f  1 
blackwood  sisarti,  p — 
basins,  and  jackw* 
a  year,  about  5,0t 
ropes,  2000  bum 
auparis ,  and  2062> 
a  substance  used 
sappan,  from  whi 
and  also  used  as  _ 
red  rice,  millet,  t 
Cutch  exported  to  Dmu 
Malabar  called  jira&ar,  t 
wooden  basins  katrot,  datet 


1  rtj0,000).  From  Cochin  came  teak, 
a  for  masts  and  yards,  wooden 
ter  about  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000) 
tons  (l 000  khan dis)  of  coir 
coan  u t  s,  2 5,000,000  b  ete  1  -nut  s 
dis)  of  rice;  also  cloth,  samada 
,  and  pa  tang  wood  Ciesalpmia 
yuldl3  thrown  about  at  holi  time 
L  Fr am.  Sind  came  white  aud 
tns  seed  pahadi,  and  salt- fish, 
el,  lead,  tin,  sugar,  rice  from 
coir  ropes  sinddri,  cocoanuts, 
r  dried  dates  kh/triks,  teak  wood 
rafters  and  bamboos,  silk-clot^  a mwrr,  cloves,  cardamoms,  cinnamon 
ddlchini ,  cnbobs  kahdbcliini ,  frankincense  lohdn,  sandalwood, 
boxes  of  silk  thread,  English  thread,  snuff,  sometimes  cotton  in 
times  of  scarcity  in  Sind,  cloth  from  the  Malab&r  coast,  white 
handkerchiefs ;  and  of  Bombay  cloth,  madapolams  mddarpdt , 
bast  a,  dori,  satin,  sail-cloth,  velvet,  and  chintz.  About  forty  or  fifty 
boats  traded  to  the  Makr&n  coast.  The  exports  were  teak,  blackwood, 
jack  wood,  boxes  with  locks,  shields  made  of  rhinoceros  and  elephant 
hides  from  Zanzibar,  silk-cloth  masru ,  madapolams  from  Bombay, 
turmeric,  cumin  seed  from  Marwar,  ginger  and  black  pepper  from 
Malabar,  dark  blue  cloth,  and  metals.  In  exchange  there  came 
from  Mak ran  clarified  butter,  rapeseed,  wheat,  and  pulse.  Only  four 
or  five  boats  were  employed  in  the  African  coast  trade.  The  goods 
exported  from  Cutch  were  about  500  bales  a  year  of  cloth  of  different 
kinds.  The  imports  were  babul  Mimosa  arabica,  gum  kher,  and  aloes 
eriya ,  used  to  adulterate  opium  and  as  a  dye.  To  Mokha  were  sent 


V&nifls  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe  privations.  After  landing  they  were  not 
permitted  to  wear  a  turban  ;  if  they  died  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  burned  or  buried, 
but  a  hole  was  dug  into  which  they  w'ere  put  in  an  erect  position  and  for  which 
privilege  they  had  to  pay  heavily.  They  had  to  drink  water  brought  in  skins  of 
animals  only  recently  killed  by  the  Muhammadans.  But  their  love  of  gain  and  the 
great  profits  derived  from  the  trade  overcame  their  sense  of  these  hardships.  In  return 
for  their  cloth,  the  staple  article  of  commerce,  the  V&nids  got  goats,  coffee,  gum,  ana 
clarified  butter,  but  chiefly  dollars  which  the  Som&lis  brought  from  Harrar,  a  two 
months  journey  in  the  interior.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  Jour.  Ro.  Geog.  Soo.  VI.  25, 
27,  28. 

1  Ditto  ditto,  27. 

2  Lieut.  K.  Leech.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XV.  211-226. 
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©very  year  about  10,000  bales  of  cotton  and  cloth,  400  bales  of 
thread,  200  bamboo  boxes  handy  ax  of  snuff,  200  bales  of  sal  ammoniac, 
200  man #  o£  borax,  250  mans  of  Lac,  lotus  nuts,  dried  rice  cakes, 
and  about  10,000  wood  and  ivory  combs.1  Hemp  smoking  mixture, 
g&nja>  was  much  exported,  nearly  300  mans  a  year,  and  toddy, 
local  and  Malabar,  about  150  casks  each  containing  from  500  to 
1000  buttles,  Sesamum  and  grain  were  also  exported.  The 
imports  were  raisins  khismis  drdkh  and  Idl  drakh,  almonds,  dates, 
sweet  tamarinds,  berberries,  Bengal  madder  majithj  aloes,  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda  saji  khdr,  and  coffee.  Zansib&r  supplied  Catch 
with  ivory,  rhinoceros  skins,  cocoaimts,  Indian  millet,  sometimes  a 
rice  called  sohilis  cakes  of  wax,  sesamum  oil,  lemon  pickle,  cloves, 
mats,  c handroz  resin  from  the  Finns  sylvestris,  and  ox  hides.  There 
were  about  six  vessels  employed  in  this  trade.  They  made  one  trip 
a  year,  starting  in  November- December,  Posf  and  coming  back  in 
April  -  May,  Vaisahh,  They  took  from  Dutch,  cloth,  iron  nails, 
anchors,  cumin  seed,  and  boxes  with  locks,  twine  for  sewing  sails, 
brass  wire  and  brass  bars  for  armlets  and  anklets,  opium,  shoes,  and 
leather  buckets. 


Chapter  VX 
Trade. 

Trades. 

2SS7* 


The  present  trade  of  Catch,  though  in  some  respects  showing  a  1879+ 

falling  off,  is  in  its  main  features  little  changed.  Of  its  two  main 
branches,  the  sea  and  the  land  trade,  the  sea  trade  season  lasts 
from  August  to  May,  all  trade  in  the  gulf  of  Catch  being  at  a 
standstill  in  the  two  stormy  months  of  June  and  July.  During  the 
fair  season  there  is  a  weekly  coasting  steamer  from  Kurrachee  to 
Bombay.  Of  the  different  sailing-boat  routes  the  first  to  open  is, 
in  August  soon  after  eocoanut  day,  to  Sind,  Kathiawar,  and  the 
Konkan  ;  then  in  September  to  Bombay  and  the  Malabar  coast ;  and 
in  November- December  to  the  Arab  ports  and  Zanxib&r.  The  present 
trade  to  these  ports  is,  with  Kurrachee,  of  exports,  Indian  millet, 
pulse,  chimad  seeds  used  as  a  medicine,  earthen  jars,  sails,  silk  and 
cotton  cloth,  and  snuff  ;  and  of  imports,  millet,  wheat,  rice,  gram,  rape 
seed,  Lotus  seed,  fruit,  clarified  butter,  gingeily  oil,  and  mats.  With 
Kathi&w&r,  of  exports,  gum,  cloves,  dates,  ivory,  wax,  dyed  cloth, 
motfraboth  silk  and  silk-cotton,  embroidery,  gold  and  silver  work,  and 
shields ;  and  of  imports,  wheat,  gram,  pulse,  adad  Phaseolus  mungo, 
chain  Vigna  catiang,  and  molassos.  W  ith  Daman,  Bals&r,  and  other 
Konkan  ports,  the  exports  are  castor -oil  seed,  guv  dr  Cyamopsis 
pooralioides,  and  mag  Phaseolus  radiatus  ;  and  the  imports  rice,  gum, 
kh'hdchan  a  dye,  tuver  Cajanus  mdlcus,  ginger,  cumin  seed,  anise 
seed  Suva,  timber,  leaves  for  native  cheroots,  and  molasses.  With 
Bombay  the  exports  are  alum,  white  clay,  oxide  of  iron  kdjiyo  a 
brown  mineral  dye,  pulse  korad  Phaseolus  aconitifolius,  cotton, 
cotton  seed,  garlic  chiefly  produced  about  Anj&r,  onions,  gtigal  a 
Bal eatno den drun  mnkul,  chimad  seeds  used  as  an  eye  lotion,  wool, 
embroidery,  and  gold  and  silver  work ;  and  the  imports,  metals,  rice. 


1  The  salammom&c,  borax,  and  lac  came  from  MArwftr. 

3  Ougal  Lb  one  of  the  oldest  of  Cutch  products.  A1  Birunu  f  1020)  men tions  Cute h 
as  producing  muklT  probably  the  bdellium  of  the  ancients,  the  resin  of  the  gunal  or 
mukuh  Y ule'a  Marco  Polo,  II.  331. 
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wheat,  apices, sugar,  sugarcandy,  molasses, cloth,  woollens  and  articles 
of  European  manufacture,  carriages,  furniture,  fireworks,  umbrellas, 
stationery,  and  matches.  With  the  MalaMr  ports,  Kdrwar  and 
Cochin,  the  imports  are  timber,  cocoanuts,  ricOj  be  tel -nuts,  cardamoms, 
ginger,  coffee,  popper,  chillies,  myrobalans  harda ,  molasses,  snuff, 
coir,  and  red  powder  gul&L  There  are  no  exports  direct  to  Malab&r. 
With  the  Persian  Gulf  the  only  article  of  export  is  dyed  cloth,  th© 
imports  are  dates,  wheat,  gram,  rice,  millet,  and  raisins*  With  the 
Arab  ports,  the  exports  are  mug  Phaseolns  radiat us,  tobacco,  inferior 
cotton,  and  dyed  cloth;  and  the  imports,  rock  salt  saimlhav,  red 
ochre,  grain,  dates,  raisins,  pomegranates,  dry  rose  flowers,  and  figs. 
With  the  African  ports  the  exports  are  salt,  horses,  earthen  pots* 
dyed  cloth,  and  silk ;  and  the  imports,  chmidroz  resin  from  the 
Pinna  sylvestris,  timber,  wheat,  rice,  millet,  mag  Phaseolus  radiat  us* 
tobacco,  cocoanuts,  cloves,  molasses,  an  gar,  wax,  and  ivory. 

The  Glitch  land  trade  is  chiefly  across  the  Ran  to  Sind,  and  Thar 
and  Parkar,  As  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  Ran  the  chief  lines 
are  :  one  in  the  west  from  Nara  in  Cutch  to  Luna  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Baxrni  and  from  there  pretty  straight  north  to  Rahim -kb  bazar 
near  Ali  Bandar  on  the  Kori  river;  and  the  other  further  east  from 
Surarasar  in  Cutch  north  across  the  middle  of  the  Banni  along  the 
west  of  Pachham  to  Balidri  in  Thar.  A  third  route  lies  from  the 
island  of  Bela  north  to  Nagar*  Though  sometimes  crossed  even 
when  flooded,  these  routes  are  little  used  except  in  the  fair  season 
between  September  and  March.  The  traffic  is  almost  entirely  by 
camels,  the  centres  of  trade  to  which  Cutch  caravans  go  being 
Umarkot  in  Sind  and  Thar.  Besides  these  routes  there  are  across 
the  little  Ran  in  the  east  several  tracts  fit  in  the  fair  season  for  tho 
passage  of  carts.  Along  these  trade  passes  chiefly  to  Palonpur, 
Aiimedabad,  and  by  pack  bullocks  to  Ujarn  and  Marw&r. 

The  tradingseason  lasts  from  the  middle  of  September,  Bhddarvot 
to  the  middle  of  June,  Jeth.  Tho  brisk  season  for  cotton  and  seed 
is  in  April  and  May  (Okaitar  and  PuiWfc),  and  that  for  other  goods 
from  October  to  April  (A' so  to  Okaitar).  With  Sind  the  chief 
exports  are  alum,  dates,  cocoanuts,  madder,  sugar,  molasses,  ivory > 
gold  and  silver  work,  embroidery,  and  cloth  both  cotton  and  silk  ; 
and  tho  chief  imports,  carbonato  of  soda  khdro ,  rice,  millet  juvar 
Sorghum  vulgaro,  maize,  aosamum,  turmeric,  coriander  seed,  indigo, 
cheap  molasses,  lotus  seed  pabadi,  bullocks,  and  buffaloes.  W  ith 
Thar  and  Parkar  the  chief  exports  are  dates,  cocoanuts,  ginger, 
betel  nuts,  pepper,  chillies,  garlic,  sugar,  molasses,  and  cloth  ;  and 
the  chief  imports,  millet  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  mag  Phaseolus 
radiatus,  tal  Sesanram  indicum,  math  Phaseolus  aconitifolius,  guvdr 
Gyamopsis  psora!  ioides,  kkdnkkan  a  dye,  gugal  Bal  same  den  dr  on 
inukul,  gum,  and  clarified  butter.  With  Fill  an  pur  the  exports  and 
imports  are  the  same  as  Parkar.  With  Ahmedabad  the  chief  exports 
are  alum,  Jcanyo  a  brown  mineral  dye,  ivory,  gold  and  silver  work, 
and  embroidery ;  and  the  imports,  rice,  tobacco,  safflower,  cumin 
seed,  dry  mangoes,  and  gold  and  silver  brocade.  With  Marw&r  the 
chief  exports  are  alum  and  ivory,  the  chief  import  is  dyed  cloth. 
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Of  late  years,  probably,  chiefly  owing  to  the  centering  of  traffic 
along  the  railway  lines,  the  through  trade  between  the  Catch  coast 
and  Central  India  has  much  fallen  off.  To  revive  it  the  state  has 
lately  (1877),  on  goods  sent  inland  from  Catch,  granted  a  clraw^ 
back  of  two-thirds  of  the  duty  paid  on  importing  the  articles 
by  sea.  The  ivory  trade  with  Marwar,  formerly  of  considerable 
importance,  has  also  of  late  years  declined.  The  decline  began 
some  years  ago  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  farmer  of  the  ivory 
dues.  Many  of  the  workmen  went  to  other  places,  but  a  few  have 
(1877)  been  persuaded  to  return  to  M&udvL  Taking  the  sea  and 
land  trade  together  the  leading  (Hutch  imports  are  metals,  timber, 
grain,  tobacco,  dates,  cocoanuts,  betel  nuts,  spices,  dry  fruit,  dye 
stuffs,  sugar,  molasses,  ivory,  animals,  and  silk  and  cotton  cloth. 
The  ©aborts  are  alum,  salt,  clay,  corn,  cotton,  castor  oil  seeds,  tobacco, 
cocoanuts,  dates,  spices,  garlic,  sugar,  wool,  horses,  ivory,  earthen 
pots,  cloth  both  cotton  and  silk,  shields,  embroidery,  and  gold  and 
silver  work*  The  chief  changes  in  the  trade  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years  are,  besides  the  falling  off  in  tho  through  trade,  in  the  local 
trade  tinder  imports  an  increased  demand  for  European  goods, 
cotton  cloth,  plain,  coloured  and  printed,  and  broadcloth,  and  for 
tables,  chairs,  couches,  cots,  and  other  articles  of  European  house 
furniture.  There  is  also  a  decline  in  the  imports  of  timber  and 
ivory,  and  the  export  of  ivory  and  dyed  cloth* 


Chapter  VI 
Trade. 
Lund  Trade* 


In  the  export  trade  the  field  produce  pulse,  cotton,  cotton  seed,  CTraade°f 
and  garlic,  is  by  a  Vania  or  Bo  bora  merchant  generally  bought  in 
their  villages  from  the  growers,  and  re-sold  by  Mm  to  one  of  the 
wholesale  traders  in  the  sea  ports  and  other  trade  centres- 
Oceasionally  when  produce  is  in  special  demand  the  export  traders 
send  agents  into  the  villages  and  buy  up  what  they  can,  Bombay  and 
Cut  oh  are  very  closely  connected  in  trade,  most  of  tho  leading  Cutch 
merchants  having  either  agents,  branches,  or  their  chief  houses  in 
Bombay*  The  importers,  generally  Bhatias,  Vanias,  Lohanas,  and 
Khojas  are  men  of  capital  with  agents  or  branch  houses  in  Bombay 
and  Zanzibar.  They  generally  re-sell  to  country  town  and  village 
dealers,  chiefly  Bohtoaa  and  Vanias,  who  sell  either  in  country  towns 
and  villages,  or  at  fairs.  The  internal  trade  centers  in  the  towns 
of  Mandvi,  Mundra,  Anjar,  dakhau,  and  Nsdia.  In  small  villages 
only  those  articles  which  are  bought  for  the  daily  consumption  of 
the  villagers  can  be  obtained.  The  system  of  retail  trade  prevails 
to  a  great  extent.  When  large  purchases  have  to  be  made  for  a 
marriage  or  other  ceremony,  or  when  timber  is  wanted  for  house 
building,  people  generally  buy  in  tho  sea-port  towns.  Some  Bohoras 
and  others  during  the  fair  season  move  about  as  pedlars,  selling 
cloth,  spices,  and  articles  of  hardware. 

Most  wholesale  dealings  in  bills  of  exchange,  metal,  grain,  cloth.  Broker*, 

butter,  and  oil  are  conducted  through  brokers,  daldls.  The  broker 
is  paid  by  on©  or  both  parties  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
particular  branch  of  trade.  The  rates  are  one-half  per  cent  on  gold 
and  silver,  one  per  cent  on  jewels/aud  *  one-twelfth  per  cent  on 
exchange  bills.  The  grain  brokerage  varies,  depending  on  the 
b  236-  10 
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prevailing  prices*  Brokers  are  held  responsible  for  the  correctness 
of  their  weights  and  measures.  They  cannot  practise  without  the 
leave  of  a  revenue  officer,  who  has  power  to  suspend  or  even  dismiss 
them,  and  they  have  to  agree  that  while  working  as  brokers  they 
will  carry  on  no  independent  trade*  In  some  places  they  have  to 
pay  the  state  a  certain  percentage  of  their  earnings. 

It  is  the  practice  in  Cuteh  to  insure  ships  and  cargoes  against 
loss  at  sea,  and  sometimes  goods  carried  across  the  Ran  are  also 
insured.  At  Mandvi  the  state  has  appointed  six  members  of  the 
merchant  guild,  mahdjan,  to  superintend  insurance  transactions. 
These  are  settled  through  brokers,  and  a  person  who  has  once  hound 
himself  on  oath  to  a  broker  is  never  released.  The  brokerage 
rates  tn  insurance  by  land  are  one-twelfth  per  cent,  half  paid  by  the 
underwriter  and  half  by  the  insured.  Imported  goods  are  not 
insured.  Until  the  goods  are  safely  delivered  to  the  consignee  fch© 
insuring  agent  is  liable,  but  only  in  the  case  of  their  being  robbed, 
burnt,  or  otherwise  lost.  The  two  chief  modes  of  insurance  are  avang 
and  vi?no*  In  avung  the  underwriter  pays  some  money  in  advance, 
wffiich  with  interest  at  about  ^  per  cent  (6  anna#)  is  returped  by 
the  insurer  when  his  goods  have  safely  arrived.  In  mmo  the* money 
is  paid  after  the  goods  or  ships  have  been  lost.  Responsibility 
begins  when  the  goods  are  shipped.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  insured  at  their  real  value*  Insurance  rates  are  higher 
in  the  busy  than  in  the  slack  season,  and  are  always  raised  in  th 
rains  and  stormy  weather.  Usually  'the  at rang  rate  varies  from 
to  eight  per  cent,  and  the  vimo  from  3J  *to  four  per  cent. 

In  most  Cutch  towns  there  is  a  merchant’s  guild,  maJiajan*  At 
the  sea  porta  some  of  its  members  are  appointed  by  the  state  to  fix, 
in  insurance  questions,  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  damage  to  the 
ship  or  cargo.  Their  awards  are  respected  by  both  parties.  The 
guild  derives  an  income  from  a  tax  known  by  the  name  of  dkarmo 
lago~  This  is  levied  by  the  state  along  with  the  excise  duties  and 
its  proceeds  are  handed  over  to  the  guild  manager.  The  income  ia 
spent  partly  in  offerings  to  the  Yalabhachdrya  Mah£rdjdB  and  partly 
in  the  support  of  animal  homes.  Most  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  guilds  are  Vanias  and  Bbatias. 

SECTION  II*  —  MANUFACTURES.1 

Of  the  manufacture  of  alum  some  details  have  been  given  undei 
the  head  €t Product i onsr '  (p.  19,20). 

Cutch  baa  long  been  famous  for  the  superior  design  and  workman¬ 
ship  of  its  gold  and  silver  ware*  The  ornaments  most  in  demand  ar* 
cups,  flagons,  flower  vases,  cigar  cases,  egg  stands,  tea  and  coffee 
services,  muffineers,  rose-water  sprinklers,  and  salvers .  This  industry 
is  (1879)  carried  on  only  in  Rhuj  and  there  only  by  a  very  fev 
families.  The  best  gold  worker  in  Bktij  ia  by  caste  a  carpenter,  anc 


*  Ttaia  aa  well  as  the  Population,  Agriculture,  and  Trad*?  Chapters  owe  much  t* 
additions  and  corrections  supplied  by  Mr,  Rat&nji  Kttsavji  Kotli&n  of  BhuJ, 
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of  the  rest  one  is  by  caste  a  coppersmith  and  another  a  shoemaker* 
Besides  these,  several  Marvadi  goldsmiths  are  employed  by  the  Rao 
to  make  common  jewels  and  other  women’s  ornaments.  The  three 
first  named  goldsmiths  aro  men  of  capital*  making  and  selling  on  their 
own  account.  The  rest  are  workmen*  earning  from  9&*  to  U.  (6  -  S 
annas)  a  day.  Especially  when  the  demand  is  brisk,  the  leading 
craftsmen  keep  a  large  staff  of  workers.  They  buy  what  gold  and 
silver  they  want  from  V&xua,  Bhalia*  and  Khoja  merchants,  who  bring 
most  of  it  from  Bombay  and  the  rest  from  Zanzibar-  The  workman- 
ship,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  article*  is  much  the  same  and 
varies  only  with  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  artist.  Some  of  them 
amuse  themselves  with  eccentricities  in  the  shape  of  animal  sj  others 
copy  European  patterns*  entirely  unsuited  to  their  style  of  art  .  The  ' 
best  eschew  novelties*  and  keep  to  old  favourite  shapes  and  traceries* 
All  work  on  the  same  plan*  Moulded  into  the  required  shape*  the 
silver  plate  is  filled  with  a  wai  called  kit  ■  the  design  is  traced  on 
the  surface  of  the  silver  and  worked  by  driving  it  in  from 
outside  by  a  small  nail  and  hammer*  This  work  aver*  the  plate  is 
softened  by  fire*  the  molten  wax  poured  out*  fresh  wax  filled  in*  and 
the  design  again  worked  on  it*  Sometimes  the  operation  is  repeated 
a  third  time.  When  the  design  is  properly  executed*  the  wax  is  taken 
out*  and  the  outside  of  the  vessel  polished*  The  rough  inner  surface 
is  sometimes  covered  by  a  coating  of  polished  silver*  It  is  then 
ready  for  sale*  The  sharper  and  deeper  cut  the  tracery*  the  better 
is  the  work.  The  present  market  value  of  the  articles  is  3#-  6dL 
(Re*  1  -  annas  12)  for  every  rupee*s  weight  of  silver-  A  school  of 
design  has  lately  (1877)  boon  started  at  Rhiij*  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  raise  to  its  former  level  the  silversmith’s  art*  lowered  of  late 
years  by  the  use  of  European  patterns*  and  the  ease  with  which 
cheap  work  can  be  sold.  The  sons  of  many  carpenters*  goldsmiths* 
and  Rajputs  have  joined  this  school.  The  lessons  are  given  by  a 
Christian  teacher  sent  from  the- Bombay  School  of  Art*  Private  silver¬ 
smiths  generally  work  articles  ordered  from  Bombay*  or  other  parts 
of  the  country*  or*  if  they  have  no  orders*  make  articles  and  either 
directly  or  through  agents  try  to  sell  them*  The  prices  charged 
leave  them  a  good  profit*  Their  instruments  vary  in  value  from 
£5  4s,  to  £13  (Rs,  52-130)*  Including  twenty-four  elevenths* 
agtfdraSpBXid  twelve  dark  fifteenths*  a  mas,  they  rest  from  work  forty- 
five  days  in  the  year*  Though  proverbially  ready  to  cheat*  the 
goldsmiths*  especially  those  who  do  European  work*  are  said  to  bo 
thrifty  and  hardworking.  They  form  four  guilds*  j  a  mats,  Vania - 
sends,  Kan sdra-xon is,  SutK&r-s auis  and  Musalman^sondrs  of  the  M email, 
sect  fonnd  chiefly  in  Abdasa*  Each  of  the  above  guilds  has  an 
alderman*  a  code  of  rules,  and  a  fund  formed  from  a  marriage  cess*  the 
hire  of  vessels  used  at  feasts*  and  fines  for  breaches  of  rules.  This 
fund  is*  according  to  the  will  of  the  alderman  and  the  committee* 
jpaneh,  spent  on  religious  objects*  building  or  repairing  places  of 
worship*  buying  a  store  of  public  cooking  vessels*  and  on  guild  feasts* 
Almost  all  goldsmiths  are  able  to  save.  Very  few  send  their 
children  to  school*  and  none  of  them  have  risen  to  high  position. 

Four  hundred  Hindu  families  from  Marwar  came  to  Bhu  j  about  250 
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years  ago.  Taking  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Maha  K&li,  they  were 
ordered  by  her  to  work  as  coppersmiths.  At  present  about  100 
families  remain,  who  follow  this  craft  in  Bhuj,  Anjar,  Mandvi,  Roha, 
and  Lakhpat.  They  work  in  copper,  brass,  bell-metal,  tin,  and 
pewter,  and  prepare  jars,  plates,  dishes,  cups,  and  large  pots,  hdndis . 
In  making  these  articles,  suitable  pieces  of  metal  are  hammered  on 
a  wooden  block,  moulded  into  the  required  shape,  and  their  joints 
cemented.  The  metal  is  brought  from  Mandvi  and  Anjar  by 
Vania,  Bh&tia,  and  Loh&na  merchants,  who  get  it  from  Bombay 
and  sell  it  retail  to  the  coppersmiths.  A  few  use  English  tools, 
but  their  tools  are  generally  bought  from  local  blacksmiths.  Some 
have  capital,  and  others  are  labourers.  The  workmen  earn  about  Is . 
(8  annas )  a  day.  Many  are  able  to  save,  and  only  a  few  are  poor. 
Their  pots  and  other  produce  are  largely  sold  at  fairs.  Including 
twenty-four  elevenths,  agydras,  and  twelve  dark  fifteenths,  amas, 
they  keep  fifty  holidays  in  the  year.  They  are  hardworking  and 
thrifty,  but  have  no  very  high  character  for  honesty.  They  have  a 
trade  guild  and  a  fund  raised  and  spent  in  the  same  way  as  the 
goldsmiths'  fund. 

There  are  fifty -three  families  of  blacksmiths,  descended  from  one 
Surji,  who  300  years  ago  came  to  Bhuj  from  Junagad  in  Kathiawar. 
Of  these  one  works  as  a  goldsmith  and  two  as  carpenters.  Most  of 
them  make  locks,  keys,  pots  for  household  purposes,  and  field  and 
artisan's  tools.  A  few  make  spades,  shovels,  knives,  scissors,  razors, 
and  other  cutlery  after  English  patterns,  and  of  good  workmanship. 
Good  swords,  daggers,  spears,  and  muskets  are  also  made ;  but  none 
are  exported.  In  1837  Bhuj  iron-workers  were  able  to  turn  out  a 
flint  or  even  a  percussion  lock,  which  many  an  Englishman  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  as  his  production.1  Although  they  have 
no  capital,  the  Luhdrs  are  well-to-do.  The  rains  (June  -  October) 
is  their  busy  season.  They  earn  from  6(7.  to  2s.  (4  as.  -  1  Re.)  a 
day,  and  are  on  the  whole  a  saving  community.  Village  Luhars 
are  generally  paid  in  grain.  Although  not  very  honest,  the  Luhars 
are  thriving  and  hardworking.  Including  twenty-four  elevenths, 
agydra8y  and  twelve  dark  fifteenths,  amds,  they  keep  forty  holidays 
in  the  year. 

There  are  eight  families  of  gilders  said  to  have  come  from  Delhi 
to  Bhuj.  Of  these  seven  are  Musalman  and  belong  to  the  black¬ 
smith  class.  They  cover  brass  ornaments  and  sometimes  copper 
and  brass  pots  either  with  gold  or  silver.  In  gilding  or  silvering, 
Delhi-made  gold  or  silver  leaves,  or  Cutch-made  wire  is  pressed 
into  the  lines  of  a  pattern,  cut  by  a  sharp  pointed  iron  tool  into  the 
face  of  a  metal  vessel  and  then  polished.  They  have  no  capital  of 
their  own  and  are  generally  forced  to  borrow  money  from  traders. 
Most  of  them  work  and  sell  on  their  own  account.  Others  hire 
themselves  out  as  workmen,  earning  on  an  average  about  1  s.  3d. 
(10  as.)  a  day.  During  the  year,  Musalmans  keep  elevteffltialadco 
Hindus  ten  holidays.  With  no  very  good  name  for  honesty,  these 
people  are  hardworking  and  thrifty. 


1  Mrs.  Po8tans,  48.  Dr.  Burnes  (1830)  mentions  a  Bhuj  gun-lock  passing  for  English. 
Hist,  of  Cutch,  viiL 
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Twenty  Mtisalman  families  came  from  Bind  with  the  Jrulejas  as 
polishers.  They  polish  and  sharpen  knives  and  swords.  They  are 
poor  and  without  capital.  In  January  and  February  when  their 
trade  is  at  its  best*  they  earn  from  9 d*  to  Iff.  (6-8  a**)  a  day. 
They  keep  all  the  Muhammadan  holidays.  Very  few  send  their 
children  to  school.  They  are  thrifty  and  hardworking. 

Oiitch  masons  are  well  known  for  their  nkill  in  stone  cutting  and 
for  the  delicacy  and  excellence  of  their  designs.  They  are  Hindus 
of  two  classes*  sompa  niff*  immigrants  from  Mar  war*  and  kumbhdrs, 
people  of  Cutch.  Lining  in  a  province  very  rich  in  building-stone, 
the  Cutch  masons  have  carried  the  art  of  stone-carving  to  great 
perfection.  The  bases  and  capitals  of  tko  pillars  and  open  tracery  in 
iho  new  Bhuj  palace,  and  in  some  Cutch  Bhnlvak  temples  show  much 
variety  of  design  and  fineness  of  work.  They  are  a  sober*  hard¬ 
working,  and  thrifty  class  with  a  trade  guild  much  like  that  of  the 
goldsmiths  Many  Cutch  masons  go  to  different  parts  of  western 
India  in  search  of  work. 

Carpenters,  sttihdrs,  chiefly  from  Gujar&t,  have  been  settled  in 
Cutch  from  a  very  early  date.  Nearly  2000  families,  1200  Hindu 
and  800  Musalmiiu,  are  scattered  over  the  province.  Except  babul, 
pipal,  bordi,  kandodnt *  and  khijdo,  almost  all  the  timber  used  in 
Cutch  comes  from  Daman  and  the  Malabar  coast.  Of  the  2000 
families  about  sixty  are  said  to  have  capital*  varying  from  about 
£20  to  £1000  £Rs.  200  -  10,000)  earned  in  many  cases  by  working  in 
foreign  parts.  The  rest  are  workmen  earning  from  Iff.  7 d*  to2ff.  7 d, 
(«a,  12  piss  S  -  lit'*  1  as.  4  pies  8)  a  day.  Rising  at  six  they  work 
from  eight  to  twelve,  rest,  and  again  work  from  two  to  six.  Skilled 
carpenters  generally  save*  investing  their  money  in  ornaments.  Among 
the  Hindus*  caste  influence  is  strong*  and  caste  dinners  are  given  on 
occasions  of  marriage  and  death.  They  may  follow  any  other  craft, 
but  are  not  allowed  to  drink  wine.  They  rarely  send  their  children 
to  school.  It  is  said  that*  in  former  times*  a  carpenter,  sut h dr*  was 
not  thought  to  be  skilled  in  his  calling*  unless  he  had  read  a  book 
called  Rajvallabh*  treating  of  the  principles  of  carpentry  mixed 
with  much  religious  teaching.  Originally  in  Sanscrit,  this  book  was 
translated  into  Pr&krifc.  No  Gujarati  version  has  been  made*  and 
as  the  carpenters  are  uneducated,  it  is  now  seldom  read* 

About  200  Mu  sal  in  an  families,  chiefly  from  Marw&r  spin  cotton  in 
Bhnj.  AH  of  them  labourers*  in  their  brisk  season*  February  and 
March*  Phdgan,  they  earn  from  4Jd.  to  6cf.  (3-4  annas)  a  day*  but 
the  demand  for  their  work  is  not  very  steady.  Including  fifty-two 
Fridays  they  keep  about  sixty  holidays  in  the  year.  Children  are 
very  seldom  sent  to  school.  Wine  is  forbidden. 

Dark- blue  and  black  cotton  cloth  used  to  be  woven  in  large 
quantities  for  export  to  Zanzibar.  Three  varieties  known  as  jodi, 
sadiamUf  and  bumjan  were  much  valued  for  the  fastness  of  the  dye. 
Of  late  the  trade  has  fallen  off.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  recent 
lowering  of  dues  may  help  to  restore  it. 

There  are  about  fifty  families  of  Hindu  embroiderers*  About  250 
years  ago  a  Mu  sal  man  beggar,  fakir  t  skilled  in  embroidery,  la  said 
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to  have  come  from  Sind,  and  taught  his  art  to  gome  families  of  the 
shoemaker,  mochi,  caste,  who  both  in  Bh uj  and  Mandvi  are  famous 
for  their  skill*  They  work  in  silk,  with  a  hooked  needle  like  a 
broad  awl  on  silk  cloth,  mash.ru,  on  broadcloth,  net,  and  canvas. 
With  a  silk  thread  in  000  hand,  the  artist  works  with  the  other 
without  any  design  sketched  on  the  cloth  or  even  placed  before  him, 
and  with  wonderful  speed  forma  letters,  leaves,  fruit,  flowers, 
animals,  and  human  figures*  Some  of  them  keep  for  sale  a  stock 
of  caps,  tapes,  cushions,  bodices  and  robes,  while  others  make  them 
to  order.  Fifteen  of  the  families  are  well-to-do,  making  up  and 
exporting  large  quantities  of  embroidery,  and  with  from  about  £5 
to  £50  (Rs.  50  -  500)  invested  in  their  business.  In  their  busy 
season,  January,  the  marriage  time,  the  workmen  earn  from  Is, 
to  2 7 Jd*  (as.  8  pies  4 -Re.  1  as.  5)  a  day*  Including  twelve  dark 
fifteenths,  armfr,  they  keep  eighteen  holidays  in  the  year.  Hard¬ 
working,  sober,  and  thrifty,  they  invest  their  savings  in  developing 
their  business.  So  highly  is  their  skill  valued  that  Kathi&w&r  and 
other  chiefs  employ  them,  and  their  work  is  in  great  demand  over 
all  India  and  is  sent  to  Zanzibar* 

Thirteen  Hindu  families  of  the  braid  weaving,  jagrta,  caste,  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Marwar  under  an  invitation  from  His 
Highness  the  Rdo.  Some  of  them  are  settled  in  Bhuj  and  some  in 
An  jar.  They  are  workmen,  carrying  out  orders  from  traders,  and 
when  engaged,  earn  from  3d.  to  9d*  (2  -  6  annas)  a  day.  They 
do  not  always  get  work,  have  no  busy  season,  and  are  not  in  a 
position  to  save*  When  their  work  is  slackest,  generally  in  October, 
February,  and  April,  they  make  considerable  sums  as  exorcists, 
driving  out  spirits  by  beating  the  small  dales  ^  drum.  They  keep 
four  holidays  in  the  year  and  do  not  give  caste  dinners.  Wine  is 
forbidden  them.  Their  children  are  not  sent  to  school. 

There  are  about  165  families  of  dyers,  112  of  them  Musalrndns,  the 
descendants  of  converts  from  the  Khombhatri  and  Khatri  castes, 
and  53  of  them  Hindus  of  the  Khatri  caste*  Some  250  years  ago, 
the  Kao  asked  their  ancestors  to  come  from  Sind  to  Bhuj.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  dyers  only  a  few  are  well  off,  the  rest  are  workmen 
earning  from  4j  to  7fd.  (3-5  annas )  a  day.  The  Hindu  and 
Musa!  man  K ha tris  generally  dyeing  in  fast  indigo,  dark -blue  and 
black  colours,  are  better  off  than  the  Musalmans  of  the  Khombhdtri 
casta,  who  dye  women's  robes,  scarves,  and  handkerchiefs,  in  light 
soon  fading  shades*  The  Khatris  have  work  throughout  the  year, 
but  during  the  rainy  season  the  Khombhatris  are  nearly  idle.  "  The 
busy  season  of  both  is  in  the  month  of  January,  Posh.  The  Hindus 
keep  ten,  and  the  Mnsalmdna  eleven  yearly  holidays.  As  a  class 
they  are  hardworking  and  thrifty,  and  both  have  guilds  for  settling 
their  trad©  disputes. 

Bilk  weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  only  in  Uindvi 
The  raw  silk  comes  from  China,  Bengal,  and  Bokhara,  generally 
through  Bombay  merchswits*  The  silk  weavers  are  of  the  Khatri 
caste,  most  of  them  well-to-do.  Some  save  money  and  invest  it  in 
their  business  ;  others  work  for  wages  among  their  own  ca at©  people 
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getting  from  6$d.  to  9§c2.  (as.  4  -  GJ)  a  day.  Silks  are  dyed  by 
Khatris,  partly  Hindus  partly  M*usalmang,  in  pits  dug  on  the  banka 
of  the  dry  river  Rukhm&vati  where  the  water  is  said  to  give 
specially  clear  and  lasting  colours.  Some  of  the  silk  is  used  locally, 
and  the  rest  sent  to  Gujarat,  Kathiawar,  and  Bombay.  The  dealers 
are  Shrdvak  and  Vaishnav  Vtfnias,  and  Patodis  a  class  of  Khatris, 
Of  late  silk  weaving  has  greatly  fallen  off.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  revive  it  by  lowering  duties.  Their  busy  time  is  in  the 
marriage  season,  during  the  months  of  December  and  January 
{Magyar  and  Posh }.  Including  twenty-four  elevenths,  agydras^  they 
observe  forty  yearly  holidays. 

The  Mandvi  Kh  atria  to  a  small  extent  print  silk  by  knotting. 
The  process  is  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  Gujar&t  ;  th© 
consumption  is  almost  entirely  local. 

There  are  in  Bhuj  about  fifteen  Musalm&n  families  of  painters, 
kamdnffary  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Delhi.  They  make 
toys,  shields,  and  sticks,  and  colour  them  with  different  dyes*  Shield- 
making  is  one  of  the  special  Cntch  industries.  The  kamdngwrs 
impart  rhinoceros  and  elephant  hides  from  Zanzibar,  work  them  into 
semi-transparent  discs  of  various  sizes,  paint  them,  and  without  any 
help  from  leather  workers  mount  them  as  shields.  The  fewer  the 
flaws  and  stains  the  greater  is  the  value  of  the  shield.  Measuring 
generally  about  24  feet  across,  the  rhinoceros  shields  vary  in  price 
from  2s.  to  £10  (Ra.  1  -100).  Those  for  nobles  and  chiefs  aro 
gold  or  silver  mounted,  and  sometimes  studded  with  gems.  Shield 
makers  have  no  particular  busy  season,  and  in  the  rains  are  more 
or  less  idle.  Their  average  daily  earnings  aro  about  Is.  (as.  8). 
They  keep  eleven  yearly  holidays,  and  though  hardworking  and 
thrifty,  aro  not  able  to  save. 

There  are  300  families  of  oil  preasers,  thirty  of  them  Gh&nehis  and 
the  rest  Chakis  and  Bohor&a*  They  make  oil  from  ses&mnm,  rape 
seed,  castor  seed,  and  cocoanut  kernels.  They  have  no  capital  *and 
all  are  workmen  earning  from  about  6d,  to  la.  (ua.  4  -  8)  a  day. 
They  are  busy  in  December,  January  and  February,  but  at  other 
times  do  not  always  get  work.  Including  fifty-two  Fridays,  the 
Musalmans  keep  sixty -eight  holidays.  Though  hardworking, 
thrifty,  and  temperate,  they  are  not  able  to  save.  They  rarely  send 
their  children  to  school. 

There  are  seventy- five  families  of  wood  and  ivory  bracelet  makers, 
ehudgars  or  maniar&3  twenty-five  of  them  Hindus  and  the  rest 
Musalmftns.  They  live  at  Mandvi,  Bhuj,  and  Anj&r.  The 
Musalmans1  ancestors  were  Rajput  horse-dealers,  who  about  250 
years  ago  were  converted  to  Islim,  and  according  to  the  story,  were 
taught  bracelet  making  by  a  holy  man  of  Rodm&r  near  Jun&gad. 
Since  then  they  go  by  the  name  of  manidrs^  from  mani ,  the  Sindhi  for 
a  bracelet.  They  work  chiefly  in  ivory  and  blackwood,  and  also 
make  small  boxes  of  rhinoceros  hide.  Ivory  bracelets  are  of  two 
sorts,  edged  and  without  edges.  The  edged  aro  always  covered  in 
the  middle  by  gold  foil,  those  without  edges  have  no  gold,  Black¬ 
wood  bracelets  are  always  edged,  and  covered  either  with  bras s. 
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silver,  or  gold*  The  materials  are  supplied  by  Mandvi  and  An  jar 
traders,  chiefly  V&nias  and  Bhati&s,  who  bring  the  ivory  from 
Zanzibar  and  the  black  wood  from  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
maniars  are  men  of  capital  with  from  about  £5  to  £50  (Rs«  60  - 
500)  invested  in  their  business.  They  earn  from  6d„  to  2s. 
6d.  (as.  4  -  Re.  1  a  day.  Including  twenty-four  elevenths, 
agydrast  and  twelve  dark  fifteenths,  avuis,  the  Hindus  observe  forty 
holidays,  and  the  Musalm&ns  cloven.  Although  hardworking  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  save. 

Fifteen  Musalm&n  families  of  tanners,  said  to  have  come  from 


Hal  dr  in  Katina 
from  butchers  a- 
grocers,  gdndhis 
is  generally  as 
earn  from  about 
two  Fridays  they 
hardworking  and  s. 

There  are  twen 
at  Mdndvi  aud  th 
descendants  of  six 
baskets  for  Mata 
from  the  Malabdi- 
buy  a  year’s  supply  at  i. 
and  take  them  out  when 


d  An  jar.  They  buy  the  leather 
res  from  Mu  sal  man  or  Hindu 
ids  on  the  leather  supply,  which 
for  local  consumption.  They 
3 ’5}  a  day.  Including  fifty- 
holidays  in  the  year.  They  are 


ilies  of  basket  makers,  thirteen 
er  the  province,  said  to  bo  tha 
H)  years  ago,  first  made  bamboo 
y  work  with  bamboos  brought 
and  Bbatia  merchants.  They 
Y  them  below  high  tide  mark, 
rtiumi.  Their  busy  season  is  from 
November  to  February.  They  generally  work  at  home,  and  keep 
nearly  sixty  holidays  in  the  year.  They  are  hardworking  and 
thrifty,  and  as  a  class  are  fairly  well-to-do. 

There  are  five  hundred  families  of  Gujarat  Hindu  shoemakers, 
settled  chiefly  at  Bhuj.  The  Meghvals,  another  class  of  Hindu 
shoemakers  do  not  mix  with  them.  About  seventy-five  of  them 
have  capital,  varying  from  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100-500)  invested  in 
ornaments  or  lent  at  interest.  They  earn  from  9 d.  to  Is.  3d., 
(as.  G  -  10)  a  day.  They  keep  sixteen  holidays  in  the  year,  and  are 
sober  and  hardworking. 

In  1877  an  attempt  was  made,  with  some  state  help,  to  start  a 
candle  and  match  factory  in  Bhuj.  But  it  did  not  pay  and  had  to 

be  closed. 


About  150  families,  five  of  them  Musalmans,  make  sweetmeats 
cither  in  their  shops  or  in  their  customers,  houses.  Hardworking 
and  thrifty,  some  of  them  have  capital  and  are  able  to  save,  investing 
their  earnings  in  ornaments.  They  earn  from  about  6d.  to  2s.  7 d. 
(as.  4 -Re.  1-44)  a  day.  Including  twenty-four  elevenths,  a gyaros, 
and  twelve  dark  fifteenths,  amas ,  they  keep  about  forty  holidays  in 
the  year. 
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CHAP  T  ER  VII. 


HISTORY. 


The  history  of  Catch  may  ho  roughly  divided  into  two  periods, 
an  ancient  and  a  modern,  before  and  after  the  Samma  or  Jadeia 
conquest  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century*  In  old 
Hindu  writings  the  country  is,  under  the  name  of  Kaclichha  or  coast 
land,  spoken  of  as  a  desert  with  few  and  wild  people.  So  it  remained 
till  a  holy  man,  losing  himself  in  the  forests  on  his  way  from  the 
N&r&yan  Barova  r  or  lake  of  Narayan  in  the  extreme  west,  cleared 
the  country  by  fire.  From  the  ashes  sprang  crops  of  grass  so  rich 
that  large  numbers  of  pastoral  tribes  settled  in  Glitch.1 

The  earliest  historic  notices  of  Cutch  are  in  the  Greek  writers*  In 
examining  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  Indus,  Alexander  (325  b.c*) 
came  to  a  great  lake,  formed  either  by  the  spreading  of  the  river 
or  the  flowing  together  of  the  neighbouring  waters.  The  entrance 
was  easier  than  the  entrance  of  tho  western  mouth,  and,  to 
ensure  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  water,  wells  were  dug  along  the  coast.* 
About  15<1  years  later  (142-124  b.c.)  Cutch  was  part  of  Menander's 
kingdom,  which  stretched  from  the  Jamna  to  Saurashtra.0  Soon 
after  this  (120  B.c.)  the  Graeco -Baktrian  empire  was  overthrown,  and 
Sky th inns,  known  to  the  Indians  as  Baku  or  Min,  passing  south 
established  themselves  in  Cutch  and  other  parts  of  north  Gujarat, 
Defeated  by  Vikramaditya,  about  5(3  b.c*,  they  came  back  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  later,  and  under  Yeukaotsehin  founded  a 
dynasty  which  in  turn  was,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
overthrown  by  Parthians  whoso  power  stretched  from  Sind  as  far 
south  as  Broach.4  In  the  first  century  after  Christ,  Pliny's  (77  A.n.) 


Chapter  VH. 
History. 

Legend** 


Early  Nut  ice  a, 
325  b*l\  -tMO  A.  D. 


!  MeMurdo,  Bom.  Lit  Soc.  Trans.  II.  21 H  (New  Ed.). 

*  Arrian,  VI,  xx.  3*  Rooke’a  Tran*.,  163*  The  wells  seem  to  have  been  dug 
to  the  west  of  the  Indus  mouth  and  not  a»  Vincent.  (Com.  of  the  Ancients,  I.  178) 
supposed  in  Cutch.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  Geogranhie  Greque  efc  Latino  de  Finale* 
177*  Note  5. 

M  V.  de  St.  Martin  a b  above,  193,  Note  3.  For  three  or  four  hundred  years  traces 
of  Baelriaji  temples,  altars*  fortified  camps,  and  largo  masonry  wells  remained. 
C*  Wilford*  quoted  in  Burgess1  Arch.  Sur.  Hep.  1874- 1S75,  190.  C.  Wilford,  As. 
Hca.  IX.  133,  explains  Strabo's  (66  a  a- 24  A.n.  \  T^rird^hira  as,  the  country  of 
Tej,  according  to  him,  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  Cutch.  See  below*  “Places  of 
Interest  „**  Tej,  Wilson  (Ariana  Anti  qua,  212)  for  Tejordshtra  reads  Saraostus  and 
identifies  it  with  Sauriishtro. 

4  MeGrmdJe'a  Poriplus,  108,  Note  39.  Of  the  Skythian  conquest  traces  remain  in 
the  names  of  Indo-£$kythi*  and  Skythla  given  by  Ptolemy  (Berlin*,  7102)  and  the 
author  of  the  Periplu*  (Vincent,  11*  392)  to  fs-ind  and  the  country  north  of  Cutch. 
The  return  of  the  Skythians  (30-20  n.c.)  closely  corre&poiid*  with  the  appearance 
of  the  MudgaU,  who  Ln  the  time  of  Vikram  overran  Catch  and  carried  off  everything 
to  their  own  country.  Has  Mala.  7.  A  trace  of  the  Parthians,  the  Paroda  of  Sanskrit 
writers,  wm,  in  1330,  found  in  a  number  of  coin*  dug  out  of  the  fort  of  Fumrar,  See 
Punvar&nogad  under  "  MatijuL,”  p.  235* 
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Early  Notices. 
325  b»c*  -640  a*  ft. 


Odambari  are  generally  taken  to  bare  been  the  people  of  Cutch,  and 
Ptolemy  *9  (150  a.d.)  town  of  Orbadari  to  the  east  of  the  Indus  to 
have  been  their  head -quarters*1  Ptolemy*  knew  the  gulf  of  Cnteh 
as  Kanthi,  a  name  still  applied  to  the  strip  of  land  along  its  n<>rth 
shore,  and  to  the  Kanthkot  fort  near  the  south  shore  of  the  Ran, 
About  a  hundred  years  later  (246)  the  author  of  the  Peri plus 
speaks  of  the  outer  part  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch  as  BarakeJ*  Further 
in,  he  says,  is  the  gulf  of  Eirinon  (the  Sanscrit  trina  *  a  salt  marsh*, 
the  modern  Ran),  divided  into  two  parts,  a  greater  and  a  less,  both 
unexplored,  dangerous  to  ships,  shallow,  and  with  violent  eddies. 
The  country  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  which  both  he  and  Ptolemy 
call  Surastrene,4  was  rich,  yielding  in  abundance  corn,  riee,  posamum, 
butter,  and  cotton  for  ordinary  manufacture,  the  people  were  tall  and 
black,  and  they  had  many  herds.  Except  perhaps  at  a  port,  near 
Kurrachee  where  Ptolemy  has  a  station  of  the  Kan  tbs  ships,  the  Greeks 
would  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  trade  with  Cutch.  Tito  gulf  of 
Eirinon  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  to  be  shunned,  and  all  trade  centred 
in  Broach.6  Soon  after  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Peri  plus,  Cutch 
was  conquered  by  the  Sah  (140-880  a*d.)6  kings  of  Saurdshfcrn, 
and  then,  probably  after  forming  part  of  the  Gupta  dominions, 
came  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  under  the  Valahhi  kings.7 
In  the  seventh  century  {about  640)  Cutch  was  part  of  the  province 
of  Sind.  It  is  described  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiouen  Thsang  as 
lying  267  miles  (1600  Z£a)  south-west  of  the  capital  of  Sind,  at  that 
time  A  lor  near  Bhakar  on  the  Indus.*  He  calls  it  Oiien-po~chi*+toi 
which  M.  Julien  renders  Adhyavakila,  and  General  Cunningham 
would  connect  with  Pliny's  Qdambira.  The  circuit  of  the  province 
is  given  at  883  miles  (5000  Its)  and  that  of  the  capital  at  five 
miles  (SO  iw)m  The  capitals  name  is  Ki£-t*tt~#hi-ifa~to  perhaps 
Koteshvar.® 


1  V.  do  St.  Martin,  m  above.  246.  The  fortn  of  the  ward  in  Bostock  *  Pliny 
(IL  48)  is  Odonbcorea.  The  name  seems  to  survive  in  tJoe  Audumhttra**  a  BrAliman 
sub-division  pretty  widely  spread,  over  north  Gujuii  The  A  ad  u  rn,  haras  are 
mentioned  in  the  H&rivAmsa  &s  a  royal  race.  V*.  de  St.  Martin,  246.  I jiweti 
(Indiache  Alterthumskuade,  HI.  144)  identifies  Orbada.ru  with  Kadh&npur. 

3  Bertma*  Ptolemy,  Asia  Map  X.  and  199. 

3  Barake  is  probably  Bamvav®  the  Magadhi  form  of  Dwjirka*  Burgess*  Arvh. 
Suiv  Kept  1874*75,  194. 

4  Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  II.  392;  Rertiua*  Ptolemy,  202. 

*  Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients*  IL  392  -  395 j  Berlins*  Ptolemy,  A«ia 
Map  X. 

4  The  Giraifcr  Rudra  Dima  in  scrip  tint*,  dated  72  (probably  150  A,  ft.)  describe* 
the  territory  of  the  S&b  kings  as  stretching  from  the  TApti  to  Sind.  AjftvakwchJb*. 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  subject  lands  is  supposed  to  be  Uutch.  Burges**  Arch*  Suj. 
Rep.  1874-75,  131. 

7  Ditto,  138.  From  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  reckoning  of  eras  these  da  tee  sre 
doubtful. 

*  JuIierTs  Hiouen  Thaang,  I.  207*  208. 

*  Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  I.  303.  Julien  reads  the  name  of 
the  capital  Klmjiswara,  and  La^seu  K  achcheswara.  See  below,  “  Places  of  Interest.’* 
Mr.  Burgess  quotes  another  part  of  Hiouen  Tfasang*  itinerary  (Julien,  205,  2iM) 
as  referring  to  Catch.  It  la  a  place  Kie-ch'-a  said  to  be  about  500  miles  (3000  fc») 
in  circuit,  and  with  a  capital  3§  miles  (20  Its}  round.  The  urn ue  comes  closer  to  Kacbb 
than  that  of  ihc  other  passage,  but  the  account  of  the  country  seems  strangely 
inapplicable.  Thickly  peopled  and  rich,  under  Malwa,  and  like  it  in  climate, 
produce,  and  to  the  people*©  customs.  Arch.  Bur.  Rep.  1874-75,  190. 
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The  next  mention  of  Catch  is  that  early  in  the  eighth  century 
(about  714}*  on  the  death  of  Pratnar  of  Telegu,  Cutch  was  given 
to  the  Ch&rans,1  Soon  after  this  the  Kathis  would  seem  to  have 
passed  into  Catch  from  Sind*  and  with  their  head-quarters  at 
Pavargad,  were  probably  the  ruling  tribe,  especially  in  the  centre 
and  south  of  the  province®  At  this  time  the  chief  other  Catch 
tribe  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Ch&vdda  in  the  east*  whose 
power  by  the  help  of  the  kings  of  Panchasar  and  Anhilvada,  probably 
increased  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries*  In  the  tenth  century, 
when,  by  the  accession  of  Mulraj  Solanki,  the  Chavdas  were 
ousted  from  Anhilvada  they  retired  to  Cutch.3  Shortly  afterwards 
(about  950),  when  pressed  by  the  Chain kyas  of  Kaly&n,  Mulr&j 
Solanki  occupied  Ivantkkot.4  During  this  time  the  Arabs*  beginning 
with  raids  on  the  Kathi£w&r  and  Gujarat  coasts,  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  Sind.  In  the  ninth  century  they  had  made  settlements  on 
the  Cutch  coast,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  the  province  was 
considered  part  of  Sind.®  A1  Biruni  (970  -  1039)  speaks  of  Catch 
by  its  present  name  and  notices  that  one  branch  of  the  Indus  flows 
into  the  Sind  Sagar  on  the  borders  of  Cutch.®  Th©  chief  references 


eleventh  centuries  are  connected  with  its  pirates,  who,  with  their 
head-quarters  at  Cutch  and  Somnath,  were,  from  the  word  Baira 
a  boat,  known  as  Bawarij  7 

Early  in  the  eleventh  century  (1023)  Bhimdev  I.  (1022  -  1072)  of 
Auhilv&da  fled  before  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  to  Kanthkot  (Kanda 
Kot)*  Like  Mulraj  he  held  the  whole  of  Vagad  and  two  of  his 
grants  dispose  of  Cutch  villages.  About  the  close  of  the  century 


*  Chawd  quoted  in  m  '*  *  '  *  *  11  *  *  "*  t 


historic  ns  Cutch  Was 

xin.  a 


3  Burgess'  Arch.  Sur.  Rep.  1874  75.  191.  With  the  Kithia  the  Aliira  were 
associated.  Ditto,  A  hi  nit  75©,  &&ys  Colonel  Tod,  the  KAthas  crossed  the  Ran  in 
their  passage  from  Mult  An,  and  established  themselves  in  the  regions  of  the  Saunas. 
W  este  m  Indi  a,  1 55, 

1  About  942,  writes  Major  J.  \Y.  Wutson,  one  of  the  queens  of  Sam  an  tain  ha,  by 
tribe  a  Rhaiiana,  fled  to  her  father**  house  in  Jeeuimer  with  her  infant  eon* 
then  a  child  of  &  year  old.  This  boy  was  named  AhJpat,  sod  when  be  grew  to  man** 
estate  became  a  formidable  outlaw  and  used  to  ravage  the  Fat  an  dominions.  He 
conquered  nine  hundred  villages  In  Cutch,  and  built  Morgad,  which  he  made  the 
seat  of  his  government,  and  here  consolidating  his  rule  he  reigned  for  many  years. 
He  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Vikramsi,  whose  son  was  Vibhur&js*  VibhurAja  was 
succeeded  by  his  sou  Ta  kill  j  i  *  w  hose  sou  and  successor  was  Be^bkarunji,  Seahkarauji 
was  succeeded  by  bia  sod  VAghji*  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  AkhorAja,  and 
AkherAja  wua  succeeded  by  hie  son  Tejasi,  Tejasi  by  Karamsinha,  and  Karnmainha 
by  TAkhonsinha*  TAkhansinhii  by  Mokamsiuha,  and  Moknmainba  by  Fuxij&ji,  PunjAji 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Sultan,  AJA-uddin  Khilji  (1295*1315).  Burgess"  Arch*  Sur, 
Rep*  1874-75,  192* 

*  Burgess’  Arch.  Sur.  Rep.  1B7A75,  192;  Ind.  Ant.  VI*  184.  According  to  one 
account  { 11  As  Mala,  41  A3)  Mulrtij  in  his  fight  with  GriUb  Rtpu  killed  L&khu  the 
ruler  of  Cutch*  Bat  see  Burgess’  Arch*  Sur.  Rep.  1874-75,  192. 

*  Ibia  KfiurdAdba  (912)  in  Elliot,  I.  14.  and  A1  BilAduri  (840)  in  Elliot,  I*  129.  One 
of  the  Arab  settlements  was  probably  SAndhdn.  See  below*  14  Place*  of  interest.’* 

■  Elliot,  L  49  -  65, 

7  They  are  mentioned T  Remand's  Fragments,  129,  by  Ai  M annuli  (957)  and  A1 
Biruni  (1030)  :  Elliot,  I.  65,  They  went  on  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
making  their  head -quarters  at  Socotra  where  they  encamped  and  sold  the  spoil,  the 
Christians  of  the  island  gladly  buying  it,  knowing  well  that  it  was  Saracen  or  Fagan 
gear.  Yu!e*e  Marco  Polo,  II  341, 
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Sfctnujji  Conquest, 
1320. 


the  province  was,  *  as  far  as  Manikbai/  overrun  by  Singhar  the  fonrl  b 
8umra  prineu  of  Sind,1  But  his  power  did  not  last  long'  as  Cutch 
is  mid  to  have  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  S idh rnj  Jaising 
of  Anhilvada  (1094 ~  1  143).3  Not  many  years  later,  (about  1 1  SO), 
Recording  to  one  version  of  Anhilvada  history,  in  the  famoua  fight 
between  Pri  third;  and  Bhim  Dev  11. t  Balia  of  Cntch  with  3000 
horse  fought  on  Bhim  Dev*s  side,3  And  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
on  succeeding  to  the  power  of  the  Solankis,  the  YAgh&la  dynasty 
(1240  -  1304)  seem  to  have  maiutained  the  old  Anhilvada  supremacy 
in  Catch.4 

The  modern  history  of  Catch  may  be  said  to  date  from  itn 
conquest  by  the  Sind  tribe  of  Samma  Rajputs.  This  took  placo 
or  at  least  was  completed,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  Sam m As 
are  said  to  have  begun  to  come  into  Cutch  several  centuries 
before,  probably  during  Mu salman  rule  in  Sind  (712  -  1051).* 
Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the  time  of  Shams-utl-dm 
AltamsVs  (1211  -1230)  conquest  of  Sind,  other  bands  of  Sammils 
seem  to  have  retired  into  Cutch.6  According  to  local  tradition  the 
reason  of  tho  Sam  mas  coming  to  Cutch  was  a  quarrel  among  the 
sons  of  a  Sind  Samma  chief  by  name  Lakha.  On  Lakha’s  death 
two  of  his  younger  sons.  Mod  and  Hanai  plotted  against  the  rightful 
successor,  their  elder  brother  Unad  or  Umar.  Their  plot  failing  they 
were  forced  to  fly  to  Cutch,  where  Mod's  uncle  Vagam,  a  Chdvda  chief, 
ruled  in  Pdtgad  on  the  Ran.  Ydg&m  received  his  nephews  kindly. 
But  after  a  short  time  they  rose  against  him,  took  his  fort,  and  put 
him  to  death*  This  outrage  brought  on  the  brothers  the  wrath 
of  Y&gaffi’s  over-lord  the  Vaghela  of  Gnnthli*  To  please  him  th© 
brothers  promised  to  double  Vagatn*s  tribute,  ana  agreed  that 
one  of  them  should  remain  hostage  in  Gnnthli.  Part  of  the  tribute 

1  Burgee*'  Arch,  Stir*  Hep*  1874-75,  197-  M&nikbAi  la  unknown.  It  is  also  written 
NAnik  §Ai*  Bom.  Gov*  Set.  XIII*  41.  3  Ris  Mil*,  133. 

s  Tod's  Western  India,  *200.  Tod,  following  Cbond,  make*  out  that  Bhim  was 
killed,  and  <mo  iWlln,  apparently  the  Cutch  chief,  net  in  his  place.  Ditto,  204.  But, 
ace  RAa  Mala,  173. 

*  See  an  inscription  at  Rav,  dated  1271,  AtmhrAm  KcehavjiT«  Catch  Itih&a,  18L 

s  The  B&mmh  cutne  about  the  ninth  century.  Dr.  Bu  rues’  History  of  Cutch,  1  ; 
Bona.  Gov*  Sol.  X  V.  02.  An  a  class  the  S&mmAs  gladly  accepted  Muhammad  lva*uurs 
rule  (712  *  7I5J  (Chacli  Kims  in  Elliot,  I.  191J,  ao  at  that  time  they  are  not  likely  to 
have  moved  into  Cutch  in  any  large  number.  Two  causes  probably  helped  to  drive 
the  SainmAji  south  into  Cutch  :  tho  ruin  in  eastern  Hiud  caused  (about  1Q0O)  by  ih«t 
change  in  the  course  of  the  Indus,  and  the  persecutions,  in  1005,  1175*  and  123?, 
(Elliot,  II* 575}  by  orthodox  MiiealmAns  of  the  Kartnaiians  to  which  aoct  some  at  least 
of  the  Sammia  seem  to  have  belonged.  (Bee  below*  “  JAdejAs**)- 

4  For  Shams -ud -din's  conquest  of  Sind  see  TabftkAt-i-Niairi  in  Elliot*  II*  320,  and 
Elphuistonc,  373,  374  (l$Gff,  5th  Ed.)*  Besides  by  Shu  ms- ud- din,  Sind  was  at  this  time 
conquered  by  Namr-ud-din,  SJinma-ud- din's  wife's  uncle,  and  by  J nlAl-ud~din  th© 
refugee  ruler  of  KhArizm.  This  date  (1 225}  agrees  very  closely  with  the  traditional 
account  of  the  arrival  of  the  SaiamAa  in  Cutch  given  in  the  text.  It  also  tits  in  veil 
with  statements  in  the  confused  MnsalmAn  histories  of  the  Sind  Sumra  dynasty 
(1025-  1315),  that  about  tho  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  Sammis  in 
Cutch  m ore  or  loss  dependent  on  the  SnmrAa.  Tirikh*i*M ’muni  in  Elliot,  I.  21 S. 
Tuhfatud-KirAm  in  Elliot,  L  345;  see  also  ditto,  4S6a  The  arrival  of  the  SammAs,  aayii 
MacMurdo  (Trans,  Bom.  Lit,  Soc.  II.  218)*  took  place  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  probably  much  earlier.  Tod  (Western  India,  470)  places  Umar  ns  far  back 
ns  1053*  But  even  according  to  CoJ.  Tod's  table,  counting  back  from  Iluo  Khengirjt 
(1537)  the  first  certain  date,  1053  is  nearly  a  century  too  early. 
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was  a  payment  of  fourteen  cart-toads  of  grass*  One  year,  tinder  the 
graaSj  warriors  were  hid.  Leaving  their  hiding  place  at  night  they 
took  possession  of  the  fort  of  Gunthlx  and  drove  the  Vaghelas  across 
the  gulf  into  Kathiawar-1  After  this  success  Mod  ruled  as  chief 
of  western  Cuteh.  S&d  who  came  next,  was,  about  1305,  after 
a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  succeeded  by  his  son  Phul,  and  he,  about 
182U,  by  Lakhs  Phulani.  Meanwhile,  according  to  th©  Masalmfin 
historians  of  Bind,  the  Snmras  whose  head -quarters  were  at 
Muhammad  Tur,s  after  being  defeated  by  Ala-ud-dm  Khilji  (1295  - 
1315)  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  so  oppressed  the 
imium&s,  the  ancient  landholders,  that  they  retired  to  Glitch.  Shortly 
after  another  Musalm&n  invasion  took  place,  Muhammad  Tur  the 
Sunxra  capital  was  destroyed,  and  the  Sutural  wives  and  children 
were  sent  for  protection  to  the  Samm&s  of  CufcchA  On  their 
arrival  in  Catch  the  Samraas  at  first  settled  in  the  desert.  After 
a  time  they  begged  th©  chiefs,  who  were  Ch&vda  Itajputs,  to 
grant  them  a  tract  of  land.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  on  condition 
of  making  over  th©  grass  to  the  Ch&vda  chief  as  tribute  they  were 
allowed  to  keep  the  grain.  The  story  of  their  capture  of  Gunthli  and 
their  rise  to  power  in  Cuteh  is  the  same  as  that  already  given  from 
Gutch  traditions.4  Th©  two  accounts  so  far  agree  that  the  year  1320, 
when,  according  to  Masai  man  accounts,  the  last  bands  of  the 
Bammos  arrived,  is,  according  to  Gutch  tradition,  the  date  of  th© 
accession  of  Ldkha  Phulani  th©  hero  of  Catch  legend,  who,  ruling 
at  Ker&kot,  completed  the  conquest  of  Gutch,  subdued  the  Kathia, 
and  was  slain  about  1340  fighting  in  K&tbiaw&r.* 

At  th©  time  of  th©  Samma  conquest  Gutch  is  described  as  a  land 
of  deserts  and  hills.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  thinly  peopled 
by  Kathis  in  the  south  and  by  Ch&vd£s  and  Vaghelfis  in  other 
parts.  The  Kathis  were  driven  across  th©  gulf,  but  th©  Cbavd&a 
remained  *  one©  the  masters  now  the  tenants,'  and  were  consulted 
when  any  well  or  pond  was  to  be  dug*a 

Lakha  Phul&ni  was  succeeded  by  bis  nephew  Para  or  Ptmvaro 
Gavaoi,  who  after  a  short  reign  was  killed  by  th©  Yakahas.7  Pura 
lefttwo  younger  brothers  Detha  and  Setha,  but  as  neither  of  them  was 


Chapter  VIL 

History. 

LAkha  Phulioj, 
1320-1340. 


Pura  GAvini, 
1340  -  1350. 


1  Col.  Barton' a  Tour  in  Cuteh.  1878,  9*10.  Postons  in  Jour,  Aft.  Soc.  Bong.  VII*  102. 

*  This  city,  which  wa  ruined  by  Ali-nd-din,  was  at  ShAk&pur  ten  miles  north  of 
Mirptar.  ’Large  brick*  and  other  remains  are  still  found.  Elliot*  1.  403,404. 

a  The  Muftlmln  historians  of  AlA-nd-dirTe  reign  do  not  mention  his  invasion 
of  Sind,  and  the  Firoa  ShAhi  in  giving  an  account  of  Fires  Tughiik's  incoeas  (1361) 
speaks  of  ALetid.ilin's  expedition  as  a  failure*  TArikhd-Firoz  Sinilii  :  Elliot,  III.  337* 
But  the  Sind  TiLrikhd-TAhm  speaka  of  an  invasion  and  complete  defeat  of  the 
Sumria,  and  soon  after  (1315}  the  change  of  dynasty  from  Sumrfts  to  SanunAs  seems 
to  dhow  that  the  Sumra  power  waa  crushed.  Elliot,  I,  272* 

*  TArikh-i  TAhiri  in  Elliot,  I.  267.  Details  are  given  under  the  bead  fi  Gunthli* 

*  According  to  another  account  he  wa*  murdered  by  his  son- in-law*  Burgess" 
A ixh.  Sur,  Rep*  1874-75,  199*  Beside*  their  auccem  in  Gutch  the  SammAa 
would  seem  at  thia  time  to  have  assumed  the  government  of  Sind.  See  below, 
**  Hoounis/1 

*  TAtikh-bTAhiri  :  Elliot,  I.  267,268.  _ 

7  By  Tnksh&a,  prupcrly  *  class  of  superhuman  beings  face  RAa  Mala,  8), 
MuiialmAua  are  probably  meant.  In  Cuteh  the  name  YakahAa  aeema  also  to  be 
applied  to  a  much  older  race  of  northern  invaders. 
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1330-1365. 
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fit  to  manage  the  state,  Para's  widow  sent  toSiml  and  brought  over 
Lakha  the  son  of  Juda.1  Lakbu's  reign  is  said  to  have  begun 
about  1350,  and  to  have  lasted  for  fifteen  years.  Some  of  the 
former  Samrna  rulers  of  Catch  had  spread  their  power  to  the 
south  of  Kathiawar.  During  LAkba’s  reign,  according  to  the 
Hindu  account  from  the  tierce  opposition  of  some  of  the 
Kathiawar  tribes,5  but  more  probably  driven  back  by  the  great 
Muhammad  Tughlik  (1325  -  1351),  their  territories  were  reduced 
to  the  peninsula  of  Cuteh.*  After  their  power  was  confined 
within  Cutch  limits,  the  ruling  tribe  came  to  be  known  as  Jadej&**, 
and  to  be  marked  by  the  systematic  destruction  of  their  female 
children.  That  Jadeja,  or  the  children  of  J&da,  was  a  new  name, 
seems  probable,  though  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  view 
that  the  name  is  old,  and  that  it  was  the  conversion  to  Islam  of 
theTatta  Sam  mag,  the  head  of  their  tribe,  that  brought  into  importance* 
the  little  known  sub-division  of  Jadejas.4  Infanticide  was  no 
doubt  an  early  practice.  Still,  at  this  time,  the  spread  of  Islam 
among  the  tribes  of.  lower  Sind  and  the  isolation  of  the  Jadej&s 
in  Cutch,  by  increasing  marriage  difficulties,  strengthened  tho 
temptation  to  destroy  female  children.4  The  Judejiis  would  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Sind  tribes  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  were 
converted  to  the  tenets  of  the  Karmatians.  When  the  leading  branch 
of  the  Snmmas  adopted  the  orthodox  form  of  Islam  the  J&dej&a 
seem  to  have  kept  to  their  old  half-Hindu  half- Musal man  faith. 
The  names  of  their  rulers  continue  Hindu,  while  those  of  the  Tatta 
Jams  are  Musalmdn  ;  and  Salah-ud-din  (1 393-1 4-04),  the  first  Samma 
convert  to  Islam,  marked  his  reign  by  a  fierce  and  successful  attack 
on  the  rulers  of  Cutch.®  Lakha  was,  according  to  the  traditions, 
about  1865,  succeeded  by  his  son  Rata  Rayadhau,  called  the  Red 
from  the  red  scarf  he  used  to  tie  round  his  turban.7  After  an 
uneventful  reign  Rata  Ray adhan  died,  leaving  three  sous,  Dadarji, 
Othaji,  Gajanji,  and  a  fourth  Hothiji  by  a  different  mother.  The 
three  full  brotliers  divided  the  land  into  four  parts,  two  for  the 
eldest  and  one  for  each  of  the  others,  twelve  villages  being  set 
apart  for  Hothiji  the  fourth  son.  Dadarji's  chief  town  was  Kanthkot 


1  JAda  was  the  bo n  of  Sdadh  tho  sod  of  TamAchi  Sanmia  tho  boo  of  JAm  15n&ct 
the  elder  brother  of  Mod.  Burgess*  Arch.  Sar.  Rep.  1374-75,  ItJSJ. 

1  Bargees*  Arch-  Sur.  Rep.  1374-75,  ISfL  Ghumli  in  south-west  KithiAwAr, 
now  in  Por bandar,,  is  said  to  have  been,  early  in  the  14th  century,  taken  and  destroyed 
by  one  Bahmani  Samrna  from  Cutch, 

3  Muhammad  Tughlik  (1325  *  1 351)- very  completely  established  his  power  in 
north-west  GnjnrAt.  The  Cutch  chief  is  mentioned  as  paying  him  tribute.  Elliot,  HL 
324  ;  Bird,  170.  It  was  about  this  time  (1361)  that  Kiroa  TugfalikTs  army  wan  all  but 
destroyed  in  the  Ran.  In  that  war  no  mention  of  the  Cutch  chief  occurs. 

*  Details  are  given  in  the  “Population"  chapter  (p.  57). 

6  Details  are  given  below  (p.  184). 

*  TAnkb  i-M'iiaumi  :  Elliot,  I.  227.  The  SammAs  wore  Hindus  when  conquered 
by  Kir  os  Tughlik  (1361).  Their  conversion  does  not  date  earlier  than  1391.  Elliot, 

1, 

7  Rata  Ray  ail  ban  has,  by  Dr.  JF.  Wilson,  been  thought  to  be  the  jAm  RAi  Pao, 
who  coming  from  Cutch  succeeded  in  1454  (S58  H.)  to  the  throne  of  Tafcta  in  Sind, 
(TArikh-i-M'asumi  in  Elliot,  I.  230).  But  besides  the  difference  of  nearly  100  year*, 
the  Sind  RAi  Dan  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Tatta  family,  and  to  have 
lived  in  Cutch  only  as  a  refugee.  In  spite  of  bis  name  the  Sind  Kii  Dan  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  Muhammadan  (see  Elliot,  L  231). 
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in  th©  east,  Othaji's1  he  ad -quarters  were  AjApurtothe  north-east  of 
Bhnj  not  far  from  the  Haba  hills,  and  Grajanji  lived  at  Bara  near 
Tera  in  the  west*9 


Chapter  TO 
History* 


Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  (1410)  Muzafar  Shah  (1390-  1411),  hlnhTni*d  Begadas 
the  founder  of  the  Ahmedabad  dynasty,  defeated  the  chief  of 
K&nthkot,  In  spite  of  this  defeat,  though  nominally  subject  to 
Ahmedabad,  Cufcch  remained  independent  till,  in  1472,  Mahmud 
Begada  (1459-1511),  going  against  them  with  only  300  cavalry, 
attacked  and  defeated  a  force  of  4000  archers.  The  Cutchis 
submitted,  and  being  asked  by  Mahmud  what  their  religion  was, 
said  they  were  men  of  the  desert,  without  teachers  ;  the  king 
promised  to  send  them  teachers,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  who  went 
back  with  him  to  JunAgad  embraced  Islam* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Outeh  chief  would  ^ 1 

seem  to  have  been  on  no  friendly  terms  with  the  Arghun  dynasty 
(1519  -  1543),  the  overthrowers  of  the  Tatta  Samm&s*  According 
to  the  Sind  historians  on  on©  occasion,  about  1530,  Sli&h  Husain 
(1522-1544)  entered  Catch,  and  inflicted  on  the  Rao  a  severe  defeat.4 
At  this  time 6  th©  representatives  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Jadeja 
family  were  Jam  Dadarji,  Jam  Hamirji,  and  J£-m  Raval*  Of  these 
'  Jam  Hamirji  and  Jam  Raval  were  neighbours  and  rivals,  and  in  1537, 

R&valj  by  a  solemn  promise  of  friendship  drawing  Hamir  into  his 
power,  killed  him.  At  th©  time  of  Jam  Hamir's  death,  Aliyaji,®  the 
eldest  of  his  four  sons,  was  on  a  visit  to  bis  sister,  the  wife  of  th© 

Ahmedabad  king  ;  and  KLIiengArji  the  second  son,  was  on  a  visit  at 
Virdwah  in  Parkar*  Th©  two  youngest  sons,  SAhebji  and  Rayabji, 
were  secretly  carried  off  to  Rapar  in  Vagad  ;  and  Kheugar,  returning 
from  Parkar,  took  them  with  him  to  AJimedabad,  where  they  were 
joined  fay  a  number  of  their  family  and  followers.  At  an  Ahmedabad 
hunting  party,  Khengdr,  thongh  only  a  lad  of  fourteen,  slew  a  tiger 
with  his  sword*  Pleased  with  th©  lad's  courage  the  king  promised  to 
grant  him  any  thing  he  might  ask.  Khengar  asked  that  he  and  his 
followers  might  settle  for  a  time  at  Morvi  on  the  Ran.  The  territory 
was  made  over  to  him  in  perpetuity,  and  Kliengar  was  ennobled  with 
the  title  of  Rao.  Prom  Morvi  Khengdr  kept  constantly  attacking 
the  villages  of  Jam  Dadarji,  who  was  then  on  friendly  terms  with 
Jam  RavaL  He  also  tried  to  get  leave  to  settle  in  Rapar,  and  alter 
an  unsuccessful  attempt,  succeeded*  H©  next,  by  th©  help  of  his 
relation  the  Hothi  chief,  tempted  the  Rapar  chief  out  of  his  fort,  and 
slaying  both  him  and  his  sons  took  his  possessions*  After  a  fourteen 


1  OthAji  ia  Maid  to  have  ruled  at  Aj&pur  about  l .185.  Burgees'  Arch.  Bur-  Hep, 
1874-75,  200. 

3  B on.  Gov.  Set.  XV.  10,  DAdir’s  successors  were  JihAji,  BArAch,  J&dAji*  Bhat, 
RAvaji,  lAkba*  JihAji,  and  DAdiir,  OthijTa  successors  were  OAhojt  (1405)*  Vehanji 
(1430)*  MulvAji  (1450)*  K&uyoji  (1470),  Amur]!  (1400),  Bhimii  (1510),  Hamirjl  (1628), 
and  Aliydji,  Gajanji*B»ncceaRcira  were  Hdla  the  founder  of  the  IlALn  tribe,  R&yadhati, 
Knbera*  HardhaJL,  HaripAl*  Unad,  TamAehi,  Harbham,  Hardbal,  Laklia,  and  UAvqJ 
who  founded  NavAnngar  in  1530. 

*  Briggs"  Feriehta,  IV,  56,  It  afterwards  appeared  that  they  had  long  before 
been  converted  to  an  heretical  form  of  IslAm.  (See  above  p*  64  J. 

4  Muhammad  Maaiim  in  Beam,  Gov.  S&L  XIII.  106  -  IDS*  The  Cuteh  Prince  ie 
called  Edo  Kheng&r,  and  is  said  to  have  invaded  Sind.  Burton's  Sind,  17* 

#  Bom,  Gov.  SeL  XV.  II,  *  Bom*  Gov.  Sel*  XV.  IX. 
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years  struggle,  Kbeng&r  in  1548  drove  Jam  R&val,  his  fathor’a 
m\ irdererj  out  of  Cutch,  and,  acting  with  kindness  to  the  ehiofs, 
induced  them  to  stay  on  their  estates  and  established  himself  as 
ruler  of  Cutch.1  Jam  Hdvnl  fled  to  KAthi&w&r,  founded  the  town 
of  Navanugar,  and  became  independent.  Settled  as  ruler  of  Cutch, 
Khengar  determined  to  make  Bhuj  his  capital*  The  country  round 
had  long  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  robbers  and  marauders*  Aftur 
much  difficulty  they  wore  dri  ven  out,  and,  his  dependents  agreeing 
to  settle  there,  Khengar^s  capital  was  established* 

Dying  in  1585  Kheng&r  was  succeeded  by  Bharmal  who  ruled  till 
1031.  During  his  reign  the  government  of  Gujar&t  passed  from 
the  Ahmedabad  kings  to  the  Moghul  Emperors*  Under  the 
Ahmedabad'  kings  the  Cutch  chief  remained  to  the  last  paying  no 
regular  tribute,  but  bound  to  serve  with  5000  horse.3  When  their 
power  ceased  Bhdrinal  seems  to  have  attempted  to  make  himself 
independent,  but  after  two  defeats,  in  1590  and  1591,  agreeing  to 
admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Moghal  Emperor,  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  former  position,  and  was  only  occasionally  called  on  to  pay 
tribute.3 

Of  the  state  of  Cutch  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
author  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (1583-  1590)  has  left  the  following  details,41* 
The  greater  part  was  composed  of  woods  and  until  led  lands.  Its 
horses,  supposed  to  be  of  Arab  blood,  its  camels,  and  its  goats  were 
remarkably  good.  Its  men,  once  Jadavs,  now  named  Jadej as, 
were  tall,  handsome,  and  long- bearded.  The  Muhammadan  religion 
had  For  long  prevailed*  The  military  force  of  the  country  was 
10,000  cavalry  and  50,000  infantry.  The  capital  was  Bhtij  (written 
Tdhej)  and  there  were  two  strong  forts,  Bara  and  Kanthkot. 

In  1617  Bharmal  went  to  Ahmedabad  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  Emperor  Jahangir,  presenting  him  with  100  Cutch  burse*, 
100  aghrqfis*  and  2000  rupees*  He  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Zaminddrs  in  Gujarat,  who  had  always  fron  5000  to  6000 
horse,  and  was  able  in  time  of  war  to  double  the  nu  tuber/*  Jahangir,, 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Set.  XV,  13  p  93. 

B  The  entry  in  the  1570  accounts  is  JAdejn  Khen^rAr,  the  Zamindtir  of  Bhuj, 
with  1400  villages*  serves  with  5000  horse.  Bird's  Mimt-i- Ahmad),  127. 

*  BiocUmiiim’s  Ain d-Akbari,  I.  32t)t4I9.  In  1590  RAo  RhAnmdji,  on  promise  of  I  he 
Morvi  ©state,  was  base  enough  to  give  op  to  Mirra  Arias  Kok&Uush ,  A k bar's  general, 
the  ex-king  Mnntfor  who  had  taken  shelter  with  him*  Displeased  with  the  Rio's 
treachery  and  delighted  with  the  courage  shewn  by  the  Bet  chief  in  fighting  in 
Muzaf&rs  defence,  AkWr  is  said  to  have  set  tip  two  stones,  p<i  Ha*,  at  one  of  the 
Delhi  gates  and  ordered  all  passers-by  to  crown  tho  Bet  chiefs  stone  with 
tiowers  and  Boat  the  JAdeja'e  with  a  slipper.  The  practice  was  not  given  up  till 
Jam  Dead  (1718-1741),  all o wed  to  pro tlhr  any  suit r  asked  that  the  stone  might  lie 
taken  away,  Tod+s  Weatem  India,  43S.  The  chief  of  Bhuj,  called  SuthnAufiagar, 
paid  tribute  when  it  was  enforced*  Bird,  136.  In  1GO0.  with  a  farce  of  2500  men,  the 
Cutch  chief’s  son  served  with  the  oilier  Gnjsr&t  chiefs  at  K&nmagar  in  Dha  rain  pur. 
Watson's  GujarAt,  G8. 

4  Gladwin's  Aind-Akbari,  IT*  71*  72,  Cutch  horses  fetched  as  much  as  from  £200 
to  £300  (R a.  2000-3000).  WakiAt-i-JahAngiri  :  Elliot,  VI.  356. 

4  These  wore  probably  gold  As/trajls  or  Seraphs,  of  which  t  he  traveller  Hawk  ms 
(1609  -1611)  sayH,  *l8eramna  ekberi  which  be  ten  rupees  u  piece/’  Thomas'  PathAu 
Kings  of  Delhi,  425* 

®  WakiAt-i-JiUi&ngiri  in  Elliot,  YL  356. 
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much  pleased  with  the  old  chief,  gave  him  his  own  horse,  a  male 
aud  female  elephant,  a  dagger,  a  sword  with  diamond  mounted  hilt, 
and  four  mugs.1  At  the  same  time,  on  the  condition  of  giving 
pilgrims  a  passage  to  Mecca,  he  freed  Catch  from  tribute.  On  his 
death  in  )  631  Bharmal  was  succeeded  by  Bbojraj,  who,  ruling  till 
1645,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Khengar  II.  Dying  in  1654, 
Kfaengdr  was  succeeded  by  Tamacbi,  and  he  by  RayEwlhun  in  1662. 
These  successions  passed  without  a  contest  aud  during  this  period 
Catch  seems  to  have  enjoyed  unbroken  peace.  The  only  event  of 
importance  was,  in  1659,  the  arrival  of  the  unfortunate  prince  D&ra, 
a  fugitive  from  Aurangzeb*  Tam&chi  at  first  received  him  kindly, 
but  afterwards,  turning  against  him,  forced  him  to  leave  Catch,- 
Noghanji,  Rayadhan*s  eldest  son,  died  young,  and  during  his  father's 
lifetime  Prigmalji,  Rayadhan's  third  eon,  contrived  the  murder  of 
his  elder  brother  Ravaji.  Both  the  brothers  had  left  sons  who  were 
entitled  to  succeed ;  but  as  they  were  young,  Pragma!] i,  on  his 
father's  death  in  1697,  found  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  throne. 
When  Kanyoji,  the  son  of  Rav^i  whom  Pragmaiji  had  murdered, 
became  a  man,  he  left  no  means  untried  to  win  back  his  birth-right. 
On  assuming  power  in  1697  (S.  1754)  Pragmaiji  had  placed  him  in 
command  of  Morvi,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  a 
possession  still  held  by  his  descendants.3  From  Morvi,  Kanyoji 
made  almost  yearly  raids  into  Cutch.  But  the  ruler  of  Bhuj  was  too 
strong  for  him,  aud  he  was  always  worsted.  During  this  reign 
Tamachi,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Hala,  driven  from  Hilar,  came 
to  Pragmaiji,  who  sending  his  son  Godji  with  a  strong  force 
restored  him.  *  After  a  successful  reign  of  eighteen  years  Pragmaiji 
died  in  1715.4  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Godji,  to  whose 
vigour  and  courage  the  success  of  the  last  reign  had  been 
almost  entirely  due.  Of  Godji^s  short  reign  of  three  years 
{1715-1718}  the  chief  event  was  despoiling  Haloji,  the  son  of 
Fragmalji's  eldest  brother  Noghanji,  of  his  estate  of  Mundra.  Halojt 
unable  to  resist  retired  to  Abtiasa,  and  there  founded  the  towns  of 
Ivntham,  Kotri,  and  Nagarchi.  His  descendants  are  known  as 
Hal  fin i  Jade]  as.5 

Dying  in  1718  0  Godji  was  without  opposition  succeeded  by  his 
son  Deaal  (1718-1741),  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  handsome, 
and  of  pleasing  aud  courteous  manners.  At  this  time  the 
revenues  of  the  R&os  of  Cutch  were  extremely  small.  Before 
the  reign  of  Godji  they  were  chiefly  derived  from  the  trifling 
trade  of  their  seaport  Anj&r ;  from  the  Kora  sub-division ;  from 


Chapter  VII. 
History. 

1 631  - 17 18. 
RAo  RhrvjrAj* 
163 U 1645, 
RAo  KhengAr  12.  f 
1645-1654. 

RAo  RAyadhna  I.f 

1GS2  I  wv* 


RAo  PrAgrnal  1., 
1692-1715, 


K&r>  Godji  Lr 
1715-1718. 


RAo  Deiuil  I*, 
1718-1741. 


1  Watson**  History  of  Guj&r&t,  70.  The  RAo  is  sard  to  have  been  ninety  years 
old.  He  can  hardly  have  been  an  much  as  he  went  on  ruling  for  fourteen  years. 

-  Bernier,  Bombay  Reprint,  1830,  142. 

3  Burgess'  Arch.  Bar.  Rep.  1874-75,  200. 

*  About  1700  Hamilton  describes  Cutch  or  Cntohnagir  os  Admitting  of  some 
trade,  and  producing  cotton,  corn,  coarse  cloth*  and  cfu?nk9  a  shell  fish,  in  shape  like 
a  periwinkle,  but  as  Large  as  n  man's  arm  above  the  elbow*  which  in  Bengal  wai  sawed 
into  rings  for  women**  ornaments*  New  Account*  11+  132L 

*  Burgess'  Arch.  Bur.  Rep.  1874*75*  200. 

*  Another  account  gives  1716.  Bom,  Gov,  Sel.  XV,  102, 

b  238—1.8 
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some  villages  in  Miy&ni  ;  and  from  Rapar  in  V&gad.  Tlie 
lands  of  Mundra  and  Kanthi  and  Anjar  Chovisi,  added  daring 
Godji's  reign,  brought  an  important  increase  of  revenue.  Still 
the  Rdos'  income  was  scanty,  and  their  way  of  living  very  frugal 
and  simple.  Among  his  brotherhood  the  Rao  claimed  no  greater 
supremacy  than  what  was  due  to  his  title  and  larger  resources. 
Sheltered  by  the  friendly  feeling  of  his  relations  and  servants,  Re 
lived  safe  and  unguarded,  without  crippling  his  resources  by  the 
pay  of  mercenaries.  The  leading  JadejAs  had  all  lately  received 
their  possessions,  and  as,  up  to  this  time,  the  ties  of  relationship 
had  scarcely  been  broken,  habit  and  duty  inclined  them  to  obey 
their  common  chief.  Friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  support 
formed  a  bond  of  union  between  the  R&o  and  his  nominal  feudatories, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  rivalry  and  discord  of  later  years.  At 
this  time  the  Halanis  had  not  long  settled  in  Abdasa ;  the  God&nis 
or  sons  of  Rao  Godji,  were  in  their  new  lands  in  the  K&nthi  ;  the 
S&hebs,  including  the  long  established  chiefs  of  Roha  and  Moth&la, 
were  continued  in  their  estates  ;  and  Tera  was  allotted  to  one  of  the 
sons  of  R&o  Rayadhan  I.  These  estates,  including  the  best  hnil# 
and  the  richest  towns  in  the  province,  were  well  peopled,  peasants  as 
well  as  traders  being  always  ready  to  leave  their  houses  and  settle 
in  estates  lately  granted  to  specially  favoured  children  of  the  R6o. 
Most  of  the  country  not  held  by  the  Jadejas  was  in  the  hands  of 
V&ghela  and  other  Rajput  chiefs,  who  through  all  changes  had  kept 
to  their  estates,  and  of  smaller  proprietors,  Miyanas  and  others,  who 
had  earned  grants  of  free  or  service  land.  All  Jadeja  chiefs  and 
Girasia  proprietors  acknowledged  the  Rao  as  their  head,  and  when 
wanted  were  ready  to  fight  for  him. 


Moghal  As  a  province  of  the  Moghal  Empire,  Cutch  had,  for  more  than  a 

^718  1760*  century  and  a  quarter  (1583-  1718),  been  free  from  attack  ;  and 

for  a  hundred  years,  under  the  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor  Jahangir,  pilgrims  had  been  sent  to  Mecca  free  of  charge, 
and  Cutch  spared  the  payment  of  tribute.  Soon  after  Desal 's 
accession,  the  Viceroy,  pressed  for  funds  in  the  decay  of  his  Gujardt 
revenue,  sent  a  force  into  Cutch.  This  army,  under  the  command 
of  a  Pathan,  Mozim  Beg,  advanced  to  Padar  within  ten  miles  of  Bhuj. 
Hearing  of  their  approach,  the  Rao,  calling  liis  Bh&yad  together, 
despatched  a  force  to  meet  the  invaders.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
agents,  representing  the  injustice  of  the  demand,  and  reminding  the 
Moghal  leader  of  the  terms  under  which  the  Cutch  tribute  had 
been  remitted.  These  measures  were  successful,  and  the  Moghal 
leader,  seeing  that  the  Rao  was  ready  to  support  remonstrance  by 
force,  withdrew.  Foreseeing  a  repetition  of  the  demand,  the  Rdo 
set  to  work  to  build  a  fort  at  Bhuj,  and  in  other  ways  spared 
neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  his  efforts  to  meet  a  future  attack. 
Nor  had  he  a  long  respite.  In  1721,  before  three  years 
Nawab  Kesar  Khan  came  into  Cutch,  again  demanding  tribute. 
Hearing  much  of  the  strength  of  the  new  fort  at  Bhuj  he  avoided 
it  and  led  his  army  to,  and  plundered,  Nalia,  an  open  town 
of  considerable  wealth  in  Abdasa.  But  finding  that  the  people 
of  the  country  round  had  taken  their  goods  with  them  and  fled 
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to  Mandvi  and  Bhuj  he  withdrew,1  The  failure  of  these  two 
attempts,  followed  by  seven  years  of  peace,  lulled  the  Rdo  and 
his  friends  into  unreadiness.  Then  the  Viceroy,  Sarbuland  Kh&n 
(1723  -  1780),  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  bringing 
with  him  Kanyoji,  the  Morvi  chief,  as  a  claimant  to  Cutch,  advanced 
towards  Bhuj.  'Phe  Rao  was  ill  prepared  to  meet  him,  and  though 
the  J&dejas  loyally  gathered  at  Bbnj,  they  and  their  followers  were 
little  able  to  oppose  so  strong  an  enemy.  To  add  to  the  Rao's 
difficulties  his  minister  failed  him,  declaring  that  he  knew  of  no 
means  for  raising  money  or  men.  Among  the  women  of  his  palace, 
Dcsul  had  one  favourite  wife,  whom  his  bounty  had  greatly  enriched. 
Telling  her  his  difficulty  she  freely  offered  her  whole  wealth,  and  her 
manager,  Seth  Devkarn  a  Lohana  by  caste,  bowing  before  the  R&o, 
engaged,  if  service  were  given  him,  to  guide  the  state  safely  through 
its  present  dangers.  The  Seth  was  made  minister,  and,  by  his  power 
over  his  rich  caste-fellows,  gathered  such  largo  sums  that,  by  offers 
of  pay  and  opium,  the  whole  fighting  population  of  the  country  was 
quickly  drawn  to  Bhuj. 

Encamping  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  outside  the  city,  they  were 
divided  into  two  armies.  One  was  sent  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of 
the  Bhitjia  fort,  and  the  other  kept  to  guard  the  town  whose  walls 
were  yet  unfinished.  The  day  after  the  defence  was  arranged,  tho 
Mu  sal  man  army  appeared  before  the  city.  An  attack  was  made  on 
the  Bhujia  fort,  and  two  of  its  bastions  were  taken.  Next  day  the 
garrison,  in  a  successful  sally,  won  back  the  two  bastions,  and 
drove  out  the  Musalmfins  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  the  Viceroy's 
nephew.  Cheered  by  this  success,  the  Rao,  choosing  throe  thousand 
of  the  best  Jadeja  horse,  and  binding  round  their  brows  the  orange 
turban  of  self-sacrifice,  dashed  into  the  enemas  camp,  and 
caused  such  loss  and  confusion  that  the  invaders  retired.  At  Lakhona, 
where  they  halted,  their  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  their  camp 
attacked  and  plundered  by  troops  of  Miyana  horse*  Seeing  how 
matters  went,  their  guide  Kanyoji  left  the  Musal  mans,  and  gaining 
his  pardon  joined  the  Rao.  The  Viceroy  soon  after  escaped  to 
Gujarat,  and  great  numbers  of  his  men  following  him  in  disorder 
were  pursued  and  slain  by  the  Cutch  horse.® 

Freed  from  the  risk  of  foreign  invasion  the  Rdo  rewarded  Devkarn 
Seth  by  giving  into  his  hands  the  whole  management  of  the  country. 
Knowing  his  love  of  wealth,  the  minister,  letting  the  R&o's  revenues 
accumulate,  used  all  his  own  resources  to  improve  the  state. 
Commerce  was  encouraged  and  the  land  revenue  fostered  by  a 
useful  system  of  accounts,  and  by  setting  agents  of  the  state  in  every 
town,  and  through  them  supplying  the  husbandmen  with  funds. 
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1  According  to  MnsAlimiii  accounts  the  Viceroy  Haidar  KuU  Rh4n  defeated  the 
Cutch  chief,  and  made  him  pay  a  sum  of  £22,500  (0,75,000  mahmuditt).  Wataon'a 
GojarAt,  95* 

3  The  Muhammadan  historian*  admit,  but  tone  down,  this  defeat.  *  The  Viceroy 
now  (1730)  marched  in  the  direction  of  Cutch,  and  refusing  the  offer  of  about  £33,000 
advanced  against  Bhiy.  Aji  the  Ran  waa  very  difficult  to  crow,  as  the  RAo  had  cut 
off  supplies,  and  as  newa  came  of  riot*  in  Ahmedabad,  he  had  to  return  to  RAdJhfmpur.* 
Watson  a  Gujarat,  106. 
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By  these  means  the  RWs  yearly  revenue  was  raised  to  £S0fWO 
(18  lakhs  of  kori#) ,  and  the  minister's  to  more  than  226,000  (10 
lakhs  of  Iron*).  Besides  enrich  big1  the  province,  Dcvkarn  Seth 
made  it  secure  against  foreign  attack,  strengthening  the  Bhuiia  fort, 
finishing  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and  fortifying  the  towns  of  AnjAr, 
Muudra,  and  Raptor,  These  places  were  garrisoned  by  troops,  and 
a  regular  force  engaged  to  protect  the  country*  Not  content  with 
securing  the  safety  of  the  province,  he  spread  the  Jiao's  name  and 
power  by  carrying  an  army  into  Parkar,  and,  leaving  a  post  there, 
overawed  the  SodhAs  and  put  a  stop  to  their  raids.  In  west 
Kathiaw&r,  the  Okhamandnl  pirates,  who  had  been  harassing  the 
ti’nde  of  Mandvi,  were  punished  and  kept  in  order  by  building  In  their 
district  the  fort  of  Gutehigad  ;  and  in  the  cast  Balamba  and  other 
Haldr  villages  were  recovered  from  the  estate  of  the  traitor  Kanyoji. 
In  Sind,  called  in  by  th©  Haimas,  Musal  roans  of  the  Jadeja  stock, 
Devkarn  protected  them,  and,  to  secure  the  lands  he  had  won,  built 
a  fort  at  Rahim-ki-bazar*  All  this  was  don©  without  rousing  the  ill 
will  of  the  chiefs  and  proprietors,  who,  on  the  slightest  summons 
were  ready  to  gather  round  the  Kao's  standard. 

The  latter  part  of  Desaljji's  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  violence 
and  intrigues  of  his  only  son  jLnkhriji.  Unlike  his  father,  free¬ 
handed  mid  fond  of  show,  Lakhriji  was  popular,  and  gathered  round 
him  a  band  of  followers  who  stirred  up  ill  feeling  between  the  young 
chief  and  his  father.  Uneasy  as  to  his  designs,  the  Kao  reduced  his 
son's  expenses,  and  refused  him  any  share  of  power.  Lakhaji  left 
Bhuj,  and  threatening  to  take  service  with  the  Raja  of  Udepnr,  forced 
liis  father  to  yield  to  some  of  his  demands.  Though  to  appearance 
satisfied,  Lakhaji  secretly  con  tinned  to  scheme  to  bring  the  government 
into  his  hand.  His  first  step  was  to  get  rid  of  tho  minister 
Devkarn,  whom  he  hated  as  the  cause  of  his  exclusion  from  a 
share  of  power,  and  whose  close  intimacy  with  hie  mother  he  is  said 
to  have  had  strong  reason  for  believing  to  have  been  c  rim  in  ah 
Accordingly,  in  1738,  be  raised  a  disturbance  in  front  of  the 
minister's  house,  who,  coming  oat  to  restore  order,  was  attacked 
and  slain  by  a  hired  assassin.  At  first  indignant  at  the  lose  of  hia 
favourite  minister,  tho  Kao  was  by  degrees  won  by  LrfikhAji’s 
submission  to  grant  him  forgiveness,  aud  in  token  of  their  friendship 
agreed  ^  to  be  present  at  an  entertainment  in  Uakhaji's  house. 
The  Kao  brought  with  him  most  of  his  chief  officers,  and  to  show 
respect  to  his  father,  Lakh&ji  had  all  his  attendants  in  waiting. 
There  was  much  delay  in  serving  the  feast,  and  the  young  chief, 
after  many  impatient  messages,  himself  left  the  room  to  hurry  on 
the  banquet*  As  he  left  every  opening  from  the  room  was  closed, 
and  the  Hao  and  his  officers  were  quietly  secured.  Placing  his  father 
in  confinement,  Lakhaji  began  to  rule,  receiving  the  submission  of 
the  commandants  of  all  the  forts  in  the  province  except  Mandvi* 
When  L&kha,  more  commonly  called  Eao  Lakh  pat] i,  was  settled  iti 
power,  be  allowed  his  father  a  suitable  establishment  and  greater 
freedom.  And  his  officers  and  personal  friends  were  released  and 
sent  to  distant  parts  of  the  country*  In  1751,  Hao  Desalji  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  Love  of  money  was  his  ruling  passion*  But  a 
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kind  and  easy  temper  held  him  back  from  cruelty  and  extortion. 
Songs  still  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  the  quiet  and  plenty  of  Desalts 
rule  when  Gulch  grew  populous  and  rich,  and  was  respected  by  its 
neighbours. 

In  1741,  when  he  placed  his  Father  in  confinement  and  assumed 
the  rule  of  Catch,  Lakhdji  was  thirty-four  years  old.1  Hia 
handsome  form,  pleasing  manners,  open -handedness,  and  love  of  show 
made  him  popular,  and  the  great  wealth,  £1,000,000  (1  kror 
rupees),  found  in  his  father's  treasury  did  much  to  strengthen  his 
power.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  Jtfdejaa  were  displeased  at 
Lnkfaa's  treatment  of  his  father,  and  one  of  them,  Bumraji,  Thakor  of 
Tera,  a  rich  town  and  fort  in  Abd&sa,  spoke  with  open  scorn  of  his 
unnatural  conduct.  When,  firmly  settled  in  the  government,  Lakhaji 
determined  to  wipe  out  this  affront.  Collecting  the  Bluiyad,  he 
sent  a  force  against  Tera,  and  as  the  guns  were  served  by  men 
drawn  from  British  territory,  the  fort  suffered  severely.  After  a  few 
days,  the  chiefs  taking  thought  that  on  an  equally  slight  pretext 
the  Rao  might  destroy  all  their  forts,  warned  the  gunners  that,  if 
they  continued  to  damage  the  fort,  they  should  pay  for  it  with  their 
lives.  After  this  the  firing  caused  little  injury,  and  failing  to  breach 
the  walls,  after  a  three  months*  siege,  the  army  withdrew. 

On  the  accession  of  the  R&o,  Devkarn's  son  Punja  was  appointed 
minister,  and  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  find  funds  he  remained  in 
favour.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  by  a  course  of  unbounded 
extravagance,  Lakhaji  had  wasted  his  father's  treasure,  and,  finding 
his  income  too  small  for  hts  wants,  he  dismissed  Punja  and  set  a 
Vdnia,  Rupshi  Sha,  in  his  place.  One  of  Rupshi  Sha’a  first  steps 
was  to  seize  Punja  and  all  his  relations,  and  treat  them  with  such 
elaborate  cruelty  that  though  sixty -five  of  them  died  under  torture, 
a  sum  of  £80,000  (30  lakhs  of  koris)  was  wrung  from  the  rest. 

The  system  of  fining,  first  adopted  by  Rao  Lakhaji,  booh  became 
the  regular  practice,  and  ministers  were  chosen  solely  on  account 
of  their  wealth  which  soon  passed  to  the  R/to.  For  four  years 
(1746-1750)  Rupshi  Sha  continued  in  power,  and  Pnnja  was  kept  in 
confinement.  Then  Rupshi  Sha  fell  into  disfavour,  and  Punja,  again 
in  power,  retaliated  on  the  Vania,  massacring  his  relations  and 
sparing  his  life  only  for  prison  and  the  rack*  In  such  disorders 
affairs  soon  took  another  turn,  and  Pnnja,  driven  from  power,  was 
succeeded  by  Gordhan  Mehta,  Thinking  himself  ill  used,  Pnnja 
closely  allied  himself  with  Godji,  the  Rao's  only  lawful  son.  Though 
but  sixteen  years  of  age,  Godji,  following  his  father's  example  and 
stirred  cm  by  his  mother  and  Punja,  demanded  from  his  father  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  state.  The  Rao  refused,  and  the  young 
chief  retired  in  anger.  In  his  disappointment  Punja  counselled  Godji 
openly  to  oppose  his  father,  and  the  lad  and  his  mother  agreed  to 
fly  with  Punja  to  Godji *s  town  of  Mundra.  Before  leaving Bliuj,  Punja 
managed  to  ruin  his  rival  Gordhan  Mehta.  On  the  day  of  his  flight, 
to  prevent  suspicion,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  minister  asking  for  a 
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private  interview.  That  it  might  afterwards  seem  that  he  and  Gordhan 
had  together  planned  some  treachery*  he  went  to  GordkanTs  liotisa 
with  much  show  of  mystery,  drew  public  attention  to  his  visit*  and  for 
two  hours,  with  closed  doors  and  windows,  contrived  to  amuse 
Gordhan  with  trifling  conversation.  Shortly  after,  the  Rao  was  told 
that  bis  son  and  wife  had  fled  with  Punja.  And  hearing  that  »  few 
hours  before  his  flight  Punja  had  a  long  and  secret  meeting  with 
Gordhan,  he  was  highly  enraged,  and  ordered  Gordhan’s  instant 
execution.  On  Gofdhan’s  death  Rupshi  Sha  was  freed  and  restored  to 
power.  He  continued  minister  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when,  on  his 
return  from  Cabal,  the  post  was  given  to  Tnlahid&s,  a  favourite  of  tlio 
Rao5S~ 


Meanwhile,  Godji  was  living  in  Mnndra  independent  of  his  father. 
Though  chiefly  advised  by  Punja,  he  trusted  much  to  one  Miras  a  Amir 
Beg,  a  man  of  bad  character,  whom  he  made  his  Jam&dan  About 
this  time,  a  certain  Shah  Madanji,  a  very  rich  merchant,  died  im 
Mnndra,  and  to  his  funeral  ceremonies  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Gutch  came.  Acting  on  his  Jamadar*s  advice,  Godji,  who  was  badly  oFT 
for  funds,  shut  the  city  gates  and  refused  to  let  the  merchants  go  till 
they  paid  large  sums  of  money.  Enraged  at  his  son*s  conduct.  Lakh  a 
sent  a  force  against  Mnndra.  Godji  fled  to  Morvi,  and  being  supplied 
with  troops,  came  back,  drove  off  the  attacking  force,  and  relieved 
the  town.  The  R&o  at  length  compromised  with  his  son  allowing' 
him  to  keep  Mundra  on  condition  that  he  would  dismiss  Punja.  To 
this  Godji  agreed,  and  in  1  758  Punja  retired  to  Mothala  in  Abdi>ii, 
on  a  monthly  pension  of  about  £25  (1000  korU).  About  this  time 
(1757)  the  Rao  presented  the  Emperor  Alamgir  IL  (1754*1759)  with 
some  Catch  horses  and  Gujarat  bullocks,  and  in  return  received 
the  title  of  Mirza.1  In  the  following  year  he  planned  an  expedition 
against  Tatta  and  was  promised  help  both  by  the  Peshwa  and  th© 
Gaikwar*  No  active  steps  would  seem  to  have  been  taken.3  He  had 
become  extremely  weakened  by  constant  debauchery,  never  rising  from 
his  conch  before  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  affairs  of  the 
Government  were  entrusted  to  a  succession  of  incapable  ministers 
whose  one  qualification  was  a  willing  assent  to  every  plan,  however 
disreputable,  which  could  contribute  to  the  R&o'b  profligate  habits. 
Scenes  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  previously  unknown  in  Cutch,  were 
common,  and  as  the  court  lost  character,  its  influence  in  Sind  and 
Parkar  declined,  and  in  1760  the  posts  at  Virawah  and  Parkar  were 
driven  out. 

Though  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  squandered,  its  finances 
were  flourishing.  Lakhpat  alone,  from  the  cultivation  of  rice,  yielded 
a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £20,000  (8  lakhs  of  kori*)>  The  province  waa 
at  peace  with  its  neighbours,  and  the  only  internal  disturbance,  due 
to  some  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  Dhamarka  chief,  ended  in 
the  Ruqjs  favour,  and  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Th&kor's 


1  Watson  Gujar.it,  148.  Mr.  Burgesa  (Arch.  3ur.  Eep.  1074-75,  200)  say  a  the  titl# 
of  Mali  into  Shri  and  the  Mihi  MariUb. 
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to  wo.  In  1760  L&kha,who  had  boon  suffering  from  leprosy  and  other 
-diseases,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  On  his  death-bed  lie  tried  to 
induce  the  officers  of  his  troops  to  appoint  one  of  his  six  illegitimate 
sons.  They  refused*  and  sending  word  to  Godji,  he  came  and 
succeeded  without  opposition.  Lakha  was  the  first  of  the  Jadej&stO 
establish  the  form  and  state  of  a  Darbar  or  court  at  Bhuj,  and,  being 
a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  treated  foreigners  with  much 
liberality,  and  from  them  picked  up  a  large  store  of  information  about 
other  countries.  He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  palace  with  foreign 
ornaments,  many  of  them  of  European  workmanship.  The  taste  for 
European  articles  sprang  from  his  acquaintance  with  an  adventurer 
named  R&maing  Malam,  who  had  made  several  voyages  to  Europe,  and 
who  accidentally  visited  Rhuj.  R&msing  was  a  man  of  very  high 
mechanical  talent.  Taken  into  the  service  of  the  Rao,  he  established 
a  cannon  foundry  and  silk  and  glass  manufactures,  made  clocks,  and 
minutely  copied  patterns  of  European  models  and  figures.  So  well 
did  he  teach,  that  the  mechanical  skill  for  which  Cutch  craftsmen 
are  now  famous  is  generally  traced  to  his  training.  To  reward  these 
services,  the  Rao  presented  him  with  the  village  of  Kaly&npur,  and 
till  his  death  he  continued  to  live  at  Bhuj  in  wealth  and  comfort. 


Chapter  VTL 

History. 
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On  reaching  Bhuj  a  few  hours  after  his  father's  death,1  Godji  found 
tha  Da r bar  officers  ready  to  acknowledge  him,  and  without 
opposition  he  began  to  rule  at  the  age  of  twenty -six.  He  continued  as 
minister  a  Loh&na  named  JSvan  Seth,  who  had  held  the  post  during 
the  last  years  of  his  father's  reign.  This  choice  led  to  long  years  of 
trouble.  Punja,  his  old  minister  and  supporter,  hearing  of  Godji'a 
accession,  hurried  from  his  retirement  in  Jun&gad,  confident  of 
meeting  the  reward  of  his  former  services.  But  before  he  had  time  to 
reach  Bhuj,  Jivan  had  persuaded  the  Rao  that  if  Punja  came  he 
should  be  told  to  leave  without  tasting  the  water  of  the  town.  Meeting 
with  this  rebuff,  Banja  retired  to  Kanthkot.  But  as  his  reception 
gave  offence  at  Bhuj,  the  chief  asked  him  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere. 
He  then  went  to  Jatav&da,  and  here  too  he  was  pursued  ;  and,  only 
by  the  kindness  of  his  host,  escaped  a  troop  of  cavalry  sent  to 
fieiae  him.  Prom  J&tavada  he  retired  to  Virawah  in  P&rkar  whose 
chief,  in  return  for  former  favours,  was  friendly. 


Ghul&m  Shah  Kalhora,  then  reigning  in  Sind,  had  long  looked  for  ftivaairm from 

a  chance  of  meddling  in  Cutch  affairs.  This  was  not  unknown  to 
Ponja,  and  was  probably  one  of  his  reasons  for  retreating  to  Parkar. 

With  Gidomal  the  Sind  minister,  a  man  of  his  own  caste,  Punja 
opened  a  correspondence.  Hearing  of  this,  Ghul&m  Shah  lost 
no  time  in  asking  Punja  to  Haidarabad  ;  sent,  him  £1500  (1000 
mohars)  for  his  expenses  and  a  palanquin  with  an  escort  of  100 
men  ;  and  on  his  arrival  received  him  with  every  honour.  The  Amir 
explained  his  wish  to  conquer  Cutch,  and  gain  the  Rdo's  sister  in 
marriage.  To  the  idea  of  conquering  Cutch,  Punja  gave  little 
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encouragement,  but  he  strongly  recommended  the  marriage, 
representing  at  the  same  time  that  the  proposal  would  be  entertained 
only  il  Ghul&m  appeared  before  Blmj  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army , 
Meanwhile  the  Rdo,  not  unaware  of  the  combination  against  hi m, 
directed  divan  to  summon  the  Abdasa  and  Yagad  Girasias  to  defend 
the  country.  The  whole  Bliayad,  except  the  Mothala  chief  who  waa 
friendly  to  Pnnja,  readily  answered  the  summons,  and  took  the  field 
under  the  minister.  Godji  remained  in  command  at  Bhuj  which  he 
garrisoned  with  1000  men  from  Nav&nagar  and  a  body  of  Radh&npur 
troops.  Ghiil&m  Shah  and  Pnnja,  at  the  head  of  the  Sindian  army, 
quitted  Haidarabad  accompanied  by  an  immense  body  of  followers, 
who,  it  is  said,  raised  the  strength  of  the  expedition  to  about  70,000 
men.  Grossing  the  Ran,  the  Sindians,  after  a  heavy  march  of  twenty- 
seven  miles,  found  Nara  deserted,  and  the  wells  filled  with  stones. 
So  great  was  their  distress  from  thirst  and  fatigue,  that  had  Jivan 
marched  against  them,  they  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey.  But 
the  minister  was  no  general,  and,  quietly  encamping  in  a  strong 
position  close  by  on  the  J&ra  hills,  allowed  the  Sind  troops  to  refresh 
themselves.  After  two  days'  rest  Ghulam  Shah  marched  to  Jara 
and  attacked  the  hill.  The  approach  was  defended  by  a  large  gun 
round  which  the  Dutch  army  were  gathered.  At  the  first  shot  the 

gun  burst  doing  much  injury  and  causing  great  confusion  in  the 
utch  ranks.  Taking  advantage  of  the  disorder,  the  Sindians  climbed 
the  hill  sword  in  hand,  and  destroyed  almost  the  whole  army,  leaving 
among  the  slain  Jivan  the  minister,  three  sons  of  the  Thakor  of 
Nara,  and  many  other  leading  chiefs.  According  to  Cutch  accounts 
their  total  loss  was  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  slain.  From 
Jara,  Ghulam  Shah,  marching  to  Tera,  levied  a  heavy  fine,  and 
plundered  and  burned  the  country.  Learning  of  this  crushing 
defeat,  the  Rao,  sending  a  private  agent  to  Pnnja,  confessed 
his  unjust  conduct,  stated  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  Jivan^ 
and  entreating  Funja  to  arrange  that  the  Sindian  army  should  be 
withdrawn,  invited  him  as  his  minister  to  Bhuj,  and  promised  to 
ratify  any  agreement  he  should  make  with  Ghulam  Shah.  His 
return  to  favour  at  Bhuj  secured,  Pnnja  was  not  less  anxious 
than  the  Rao  to  got  rid  of  the  Sindian  army.  To  arrange  this 
without  losing  credit  with  Ghulam  Shah  seemed  well  nigh  hopeless. 
But  affairs  took  a  turn  that  made  his  part  easier  to  play.  News  that 
the  wells  on  the  straight  road  to  Bhuj  had  been  poisoned  led  Ghulam 
Shah  to  advance  by  a  longer  route.  As  he  went,  ho  succeeded  in 
levying  sums  of  money  from  several  chiefs.  But  a  force  sent 
against  S&ndMn  was  repulsed.  When  the  news  of  this  check  reached 
Ghulam  Sh&h,  Pnnja  was  with  him.  Affecting  a  keen  alarm,  ho 
warned  Ghulam  Shah  that  there  were  3-60  forts  each  as  strong  a  a 
Sandhan,  and  that  Bhuj  itself  was  guarded  by  the  choicest  troops 
of  Nav&nagar  and  R&dbanpur.  So  far,  he  urged,  Ghulam  Shah's 
success  was  complete,  and  he  engaged  that  if  Ghulam  withdrew,  he 
would  go  to  Bhuj  and  arrange  the  marriage  with  the  Rao's  sister. 
To  this  Ghulam  Sh&h  agreed,  and,  taking  with  him  Punja's  son  as  a 
hostage,  retired  to  Sind.  On  reaching  Bhuj  the  Rao  received  Pnnja 
with  every  sign  of  respect,  and  at  once  made  him  minister.  After 
fulfilling  his  preliminary  agreement  with  Ghulam  Shah,  Punjab 
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first  measure  was,  partly  by  firmness  and  partly  by  paying  their 
arrears,  to  dismiss  the  Radhanpur  army  wbieh  held  the  gates,  and 
in  defiance  of  Godji  showed  ©very  wish  to  remain  masters  at  Bhuj. 
During  the  next  two  yearn  Ptmja  was  occupied  in  an  expedition  into 
Vagad  where  he  levied  a  fine  on  Kanthkot,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
district.  All  this  time,  though  Ptmja  never  ceased  urging  him,  the 
R do  had  failed  to  give  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Ghnl&m  Sh£h.  From 
this  constant  subject  of  dispute,  and  perhaps  from  the  maimer  in 
which  he  had  regained  his  post,  the  EAo  was  never  well  disposed 
to  Punj a;  and,  when  he  had  repaired  his  forts,  raised  a  militia,  and 
established  his  power,  he  determined  to  rid  himself  of  his  minister. 
By  his  order  Punja  was  seised,  confined  in  irons  for  ten  days^  and, 
by  the  Rao  himself,  was  presented  with  a  cup  of  poison.  On  hearing 
of  Punjab  murder,  Ghulam  Shah  gathered  another  army  of  50,000 
men,  and  re-entered  Catch  by  the  Nara  route.  Nara  he  again  found 
deserted,  and  except  at  the  small  fort  of  Muru,  where  a  Rajput  garrison 
of  eighty  men  resisted  and  were  all  massacred,  he  advanced  unopposed 
within  sight  of  Bhuj.  Encamping  at  Rodar  Mata  within  five  miles 
of  the  town,  he  despatched  his  minister,  Gi denial,  with  some  men 
of  distinction  to  demand,  as  had  before  been  promised,  the  Rao’s 
sister  in  marriage?.  Godji,  well  supplied  with  troops  and  resources, 
received  the  envoys  with  little  courtesy,  and  refused  to  give  any 
satisfactory  answer.  During  the  night  the  envoys  passed  in  Bhuj, 
the  Rao  ordered  that,  at  the  same  moment,  every  gun  in  the  city 
should  be  fired.  This  caused  the  strangers  such  alarm  that  they 
took  back  with  them  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  height  of 
the  walls  and  the  strength  of  the  town.  After  a  few  days  skirmishing, 
Ghulam  Shah  was  induced  to  listen  to  a  compromise,  by  which, 
instead  of  the  ftao'a  sister,  he  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  of  fChdkhar,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Rao.  After  remaining 
for  some  time  inactive  he  recrossed  the  Ran,  leaving  at  Lakhpat  a 
post  of  oGOO  men.  About  this  time  by  building  at  AM  Bandar  a  bank 
across  the  Kori  month  of  the  Indus,  Ghulam  Shah  stopped  the  source 
from  which  the  great  rice-lands  of  JLakhpat  drew  their  water 
supply  ;  and  the  rice  tract  gradually  became  a  salt  waste  like  the  rest 
of  the  Ran*  leaving  the  Cutch  state  poorer  by  a  yearly  sum  of  about 
£20,000  (S  lakhs  of  korU).  In  1772,  seven  years  after  his  Return  to 
Sind,  Ghnldm  Shah  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sarfar&z. 
This  prince  was  soon  involved  in  troubles  at  his  own  court,  and  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  outpost  from  Lakhpat.  At  the  same  time 
he  allowed  Devji,  the  son  of  Punja,  to  leave  his  court  and  return  to 
Bhuj.  Doyji  was  well  received  by  the  Rao*  sod  offered  employment. 
But  warned  by  the  fat©  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  asked  leave 
to  retire  aud  re-people  Lakhpat.  This  was  granted,  and  from  the 
respect  in  which  his  family  was  held,  h©  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
Rao,  having  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  anxious  to  get  him 
as  minister,  ordered  him  to  Bhuj.  He  started  for  the  capital,  but, 
on  his  way,  was  poisoned  by  some  of  the  Darb&r  people  who  dreaded 
his  influence. 
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During  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  state  had  fallen  into  confusion 
and  discredit.  After  Punjab  death  a  succession  of  ministers 
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followed,  most  of  whom  were  murdered  and  their  property  eei zed  by 
the  Rio.  During  these  changes  the  Rao,  without  a  struggle,  lost 
Bdlamba  in  Kathiaw&r.  Godji,  naturally  of  a  suspicious  temper,  bad 
for  soma  time  entertained  a  continued  dread  of  assassination*  This 
fear  led  him  to  collect  a  small  body  of  Sidis  who  continued  to  increase 
in  number  till  all  the  power  of  the  Darbar  rested  with  them.  So 
overbearing  were  they  that,  at  last,  the  ladies  and  principal  officers 
of  the  palace,  to  free  the  Rio  from  their  power,  seized  his  person  and 
kept  him  in  confinement  till  the  whole  body  of  Sidis,  more  than  400 
in  all,  were  driven  from  Cutch.  Enraged  at  this  insalt  Godji  retired 
in  disgust  to  M&ndvi  where  he  stayed  building  a  palace  and  paying*  no 
heed  to  pnblic  affairs*  About  1  775,  Miy&n  Sarfar&z  K  han  (1772  -1777), 
Ghnl&m  ShaVs  son,  the  Kalhora  rnler  of  Hatdarabad  in  Sind,  entering 
Glitch,  took  the  route  of  Khavda  and  Sumr&sar,  intending  to  march 
to  Bhuj,  but  the  accounts  of  its  strength  frightened  him,  and  leading 
the  army  to  GhoMri  and  Kanthkot,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Thakor,  and  levying  fines  at  Adhoi  and  other  places  returned  to 
Sind.  At  this  time  (1776-1786),  in  Sind,  the  struggles  between  the 
Kalhor&s  and  T&lpuraa  divided  the  country  into  two  factions. 
Abdul  Nabbi  Kh£n,  who  succeeded  in  1 7771,  had  appointed  Mir  Bijr 
his  minister.  On  Mir  Bijr's  elevation  to  power,  two  Beluehis,  who 
had  assassinated  his  father,  sought  refuge  in  Catch,  and,  as  the  Kao 
refused  to  give  them  np,  the  province  was  again  invaded  and  tn neb 
of  Abdasa  pi  node  red  and  laid  waste.  The  R£o*e  mercenaries,  at 
this  time  a  very  formidable  body,  sent  under  the  command  of  one 
Mirza  Kurpa  Beg  against  the  Sind  army,  fell  in  with  a  detachment 
of  it  and  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  the  people  of  the  country  aiding  the 
Kao's  troope,  the  invaders  were  forced  to  retreat  across  the  Ran 
with  considerable  loss  and  disgrace.  Elated  by  his  success,  Mirza 
Kurpa  Beg,  upon  his  return  to  Bhuj,  threw  off  all  subjection  to  the 
Rao  and  began  to  act  with  great  insolence,  especially  towards  the 
two  Sind  refugees.  Complaining  to  the  Rao,  the  refugees  wore 
encouraged,  if  the  chance  offered,  to  assassinate  Mirza  Beg.  Not 


of  money,  ordered  their  wives  and  children  to  be  sold.  Enraged  at 
this  insult  the  Beluchis  attacked  him  and  slew  him  on  the  spot. 
For  this  deed  of  valour  the  R4o  rewarded  them  with  handsome 
grants  of  land.  Soon  after  this  Godji  sickened,  it  was  said  of 


dropsy,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty- four.  He  left  two  sons, 
Rayadhan  who  succeeded  and  Prithir*y.  He  had  married  one  of  his 
sisters  to  Damfiji  G&ikwar  of  Baroda* 

Small  and  mean  in  person,  of  a  jealous  and  cruel*  temper,  oppressive 
and  unscrupulous,  Godji  is,  among  the  people  of  Cutch,  the  most 
unpopular  of  their  rulers.  Frugal  in  private  life,  he  kept  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  elephants  arid  horses  far  beyond  his  means,  and  in  spite  of  tho 
many  large  fortunes  he  seized  and  turned  to  his  own  use,  he  died 
leaving  an  empty  treasury.  In  spite  of  Godji's  mismanagement  and 

1  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  XV.  (Now  Scries),  101.  Burton  (Sind,  22)  gives  177S*  anti  the 
Sind  Gazetteer  (34),  1782. 

"  Bolides  poisoning  or  (Lsaos&iimtiug  twenty  mi  maters,  Godji  in  a  fit  of  jealousy 
killed  bis  own  brother. 
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the  number  of  invasions  from  which  it  had  suffered,  Cutch  had  not, 
except  in  Lakhpnt,  materially  fallen  off  either  in  people  or  tillage, 
and  during  the  latter  years  of  Godjt's  rule  and  the  early  years  of  his 
successor's  was  able  to  supply  Sind  with  grain.1 

Rao  Rnyadhan,  who  had  passed  all  his  boyhood  with  the  women 
of  the  palace,  succeeded  his  father,  in  1778,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen*1  Inheriting  unlimited  power  at  so  early  an  age,  and 
surrounded  by  attendants  sullied  and  debased  by  constant  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  cruelty,  he  was  exposed  to  the  worst  advice  and 
example,®  The  country  was  most  disturbed*  The  late  war  with 
Sind,  carried  on  without  ability  or  honesty,  had  exhausted  the 
revenues,  and  so  slack  was  the  management,  that  some  of  the  chiefs 
and  other  proprietors  were  subject  to  the  Rao  only  in  name,  and 
crime  was  so  little  repressed,  that  there  was  security  neither  of 
person  nor  property* 


Chapter  VII- 
Hifltory. 

Rio  BiywUian  II. , 
177S-17SO, 


In  one4  respect  the  young  Rao  was  fortunate.  His  mother^ 
influence  seen  red  the  appointment  of  minister  to  Devchand,  a  much 
respected  LoMna,  who  during  the  last  reign  had  more  than  once 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Too  upright  to  serve  the  late  Rao's 
purposes,  had  he  not  on  all  occasions  enjoyed  tho  protecting 
influence  of  Rayadhan's  mother  he  might  have  shared  th©  fate  of 
most  of  Godji's  ministers.  For  a  short  time  under  Devchand*& 
management  things  went  well.  Bat  before  long  a  plot  was  formed 
against  him.  On©  evening  on  reaching  the  palace  be  was  arrested 
by  the  commander  of  the  Rao*s  body-guard,  and,  shortly  after,  his 
three  brothers,  who  held  Anjir,  Mundra,  and  RApar,  were  seised 
and  brought  to  Bhuj,  where  the  whole  family,  including  Devchand 
were  put  to  death,  and  a  large  fine  levied  on  their  relations.4 
Shortly  after  this,  by  the  death  of  the  Kao's  mother,  the  cause 
of  order  in  Catch  suffered  another  heavy  loss.  Tho  young  chief, 
who  had  hitherto  shown  no  special  fondness  for  vice,  gave  himself 
up  to  debauchery,  and  disorder  became  general  over  the  province. 
The  district  managers  thought  themselves  more  safe  in  open 
hostility  to  the  Rao  than  in  his  service  ;  and  by  degrees  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  province  were  alienated  from  the  central  authority  at 
Bhuj. 

After  D©vchandJs  death  the  Rao  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sidi  Merich. 
the  oppressive  governor  of  Bhuj.  Finding  himself  unable  to  control 
thorn,  Sidi  Merich  chose  as  minister  of  the  provinces  Vagha  P&rekb, 
a  Vania  by  caste,  who,  greedy  and  overbearing,  attacked  the  Jadeja 


■Bom.  tlov*  Set  XV,  102.  Till  age  must  have  been  eon  fined  to  a  few  rich,  tract*, 
Mk  in  1787  Itermell  call*  Catch  a  barren  country  of  hiHa,  woods,  and  sandy  wilds 
too  strong  to  be  easily  attacked*  Memoir  of  a  Slap  of  Hindustan,,  CXXIV* 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XV.  13,  1  Bom  Gov.  SeL  XV.  113; 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XV.  113. 

*  Of  the  cause  of  these  murders  two  acccants  are  given.  Cue  that  they  were  the 
work  of  tho  mercenaries,  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  R&o  and  before  he  hod 
begum  to  show  signs  of  vice.  The  other  that  they  were  carried  out  by  the  Rio's 
order,  acting  on  am  injunction  left  him  by  hia  father  that  the  relations  between  the 
queen  and  the  minister  were  criminal,  and  that  the  Rio's  disgrace  must  be  wiped 
out  by  the  destruction  of  the  minister  and  his  family.  Bom.  Gov,  Scl.  XV,  14,  1 14, 
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chief  of  Patri  and  slayings  him  took  his  fort.  This  severity  g»fi 
great  offence,  and  Sidi  Merich  seeing  that  Y&gha  P&rekh's  eoadoct 
made  himself  unpopular  tried  to  assassinate  him.  The  attempt 
failed,  and  Vfighft  winning  over  the  nobles  and  the  ladies  of  the  palaver 
procured  the  banishment  of  the  whole  body  of  Sidi  mercenaries, 
feat  V&gha*s  success  was  shortlived.  One  of  the  Sidis,  Masud  by 
name,  who,  as  a  personal  favourite  of  the  Rao'e  was  allowed  to  remain, 
before  long  succeeded  in  bringing  about  his  imprisonment  and 
death.1 


About  this  time  (1783)  the  Raja  of  Jodhpur,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  passed  through  Dutch  on  his  way  to  Sind  to  restore  Abdul 
Nabbi  Kli^n,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the  T&lpuras. 
The  R&ja  tried  to  persuade  the  RAo  to  help  him*  But  affairs  at 
Bhuj  were  in  too  great  disorder  to  allow  of  ready  aid,  and,  before 
anything  could  be  done,  the  Jodhpur  army,  after  a  contest  with  Mir 
Fateh  Ali  at  Chobfel,*  were  forced  to  retire  in  disorder*  In  the 
Bec&mrM  mad *  following  year  (  1 784),  when  twenty  years  of  age,  Ray  ad  ban  began 

17S4*  to  show  signs  of  madness.  At  first  he  did  little  harm,  his  chief 

peculiarity  being  au  extreme  zeal  for  the  Musalmiln  faith,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  learned  from  a  Muhammadan  beggar  Muhammad 
Sved.  Afterwards  he  became  more  violent,  attacked  and  imprisoned 
Hindus,  and,  wandering  with  a  band  of  followers  through  the 
streets  of  Bhuj,  wounded  or  killed  all  who  refused  to  profess  Isliira. 
By  these  and  other  outrages,  RfSyadhan  sn  clearly  showed  himself 
mad,  that  his  family  and  minister  determined  to  take  steps  to  place 
him  under  restraint*  But  RAyadhan,  known  as  the  Pehlv&n  or 

athlete,  was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength  and  courage,  and  ns 

he  was  always  surrounded  by  a  band  of  trusty  PatbAns,  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  seize  him.  Y&gha  P&rokh  the  minister,  suddenly 
brought  a  body  of  troops  from  Anjar  into  the  courtyard  of  tb©  Bhuj 
palace*  Getting  timely  news  of  their  arrival,  the  Rno,  sending  worn 
to  his  body-guard,  escaped  to  the  top  of  the  palace,  and  cutting 
away  the  stair  gave  his  Pathftns  time  to  assemble  and  come  to  his 
rescue,  With  their  help  the  whole  body  of  the  assailants  was 
destroyed.3  Though  successful  for  the  moment,  the  RaoJs  conduct 
had  estranged  all  his  servants,  and  from  this  time  his  authority  was 
no  longer  acknowledged.  Ma.ndvi  under  Ramji  Khav&s,  Anj&r  under 
•Meghji  Seth,  and  Mundra,  Lakh  pat,  and  several  other  towns  under 
other  leaders  became  independent.  The  Miyanas,  gathering  in  largo 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XV,  14  and  114,115*  The  account  in  thin  part  in  somewhat, 
ooofiued, 

7  Mir  Fateh  Ali  did  not  pain  much  by  hi*  victory,  a*  he  was  at  once  railed  away  to 
meet  an  invasion  from  C£btiL  Two  year*  later  (1766)*  and  again  in  1709  Mir  Fateh 
Ali  with  hi#  brothers,  wive#*  and  attendants  had  to  take  refuge  in  Gutch.  Bom.  Gov* 
Bel.  XV.  115. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XV.  117.  According  to  another  story  the  people  from  AnjAr 
asked  to  have  an  interview,  and  the  RAo  suspecting  that  they  meant  to  eeire  him. 
Burn mnned  them  to  a  reception  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  palace.  Himself 
retiring  to  the  roof,  he  gave  order#  that  the  stair,  little  more  than  a  ladder.  Up  which 
the  Anj&r  men  had  come*  should  be  taken  away.  Caught  tn  thin  trap  he  destroyed 
the  deputation  by  throwing  large  quantities  of  gunpowder  into  the  room*  Bom.  Gov. 
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bodies*  entrenched  themselves  at  Baliari,  and,  sallying1  out,  plundered 
on  every  side.  So  great  was  the  disorder  that  the  people  leaving 
their  homes  fled  for  safety  to  the  towns*1 

Meanwhile  at  Bhuj;  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Rao,  in 
want  of  funds,  laid  hands  on  the  wealth  amassed  by  his  favourites 
Muhammad  Syed  and  Sidi  Masud*  and  banished  them  both  from 
Bhuj.  Boon  after  this  Meghji  Seth  of  Anj&r  seized  the  palace  gates* 
and  the  Rao,  forced  to  submit,  was  placed  under  restraint  (1786)*  The 
confinement  of  Rayadhan  was  a  relief  to  the  whole  country.  The  chief 
actors*  the  Jamad&rs  and  Meghji  Seth,  raising  Prithir&j  or  Rhiiji 
Bava*  Rayadhau’s  younger  brother  to  the  chief  ship*  appointed 
during  his  minority  a  council  known  as  the  Bara  Bhai  with  Meghji 
Beth  and  Dosal  Yen  as  its  leading  members.3  This  Government  was 
at  first  successful*  restoring  order  and  bringing  the  chief  of  Mandvi 
and  others  to  acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to  the  central  authority* 
Before  long  the  council  disagreed,  and  Meghji  Seth,  convicted  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  some  of  the  members*  was  forced  to  flee*  Seeking 
shelter  in  his  old  province  of  Anjar  he  established  himself  there  as 
an  almost  independent  ruler.  To  bis  party  belonged  the  chief  of 
Mandvi  and  Aima  Bai,  the  mother  of  the  Rao  BliAijl  Bava,  and  by  their 
secession,  the  power  of  Dosal  Yen  and  the  other  members  of  the  council 
was  greatly  reduced*  To  add  to  the  confusion  two  members  of  the 
council  freed  Rao  Rayadhan  from  restraint*  The  rest  left  Bhuj,  and*  m 
the  disorders  that  followed*  Fateh  Mohammad*  a  subordinate  officer 
rose  to  favour*  But  the  R4o  was  in  no  fit  state  to  be  free  and  one  day 
attacking  Fateh  Muhammad*  that  officer  had  to  fly  for  his  life* 
Strengthening  himself  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city  wall  he  resisted 
the  Rdob  attacks*  and  with  the  help  of  Dosal  Ven*  defeated  the  Rao 
and  again  placed  him  under  restraint.® 

This  Fateh  Muhammad*  a  Notiar  Musalmdn  of  Sind  descent*  of 
great  personal  strength*  endurance  and  courage,  of  much  tact  and 
patience,  and*  though  illiterate*  of  strong  personal  influence*  was*  aa 
the  chief  actor  in  this  second  revolution*  admitted  a  member  of 
Bh&iji  Bava^s  council*  Fora  year  matters  went  quietly*  But  Dosal 
Yen*  the  head  of  the  council*  a  man  of  hasty  and  violent  temper,  too 
sure  of  his  position,  neither  took  pains  to  treat  the  Rao  with  respect 
nor  to  win  the  regard  of  the  Jadeja  chiefs.  Taking  advantage  of 
Dosal  YenJs  want  of  popularity*  Fateh  Muhammad  withdrew  for  a 
time  from  Bhuj*  and*  finding  that  the  J&deja  chiefs  were  annoyed 
with  Dosal  Yen's  treatment  of  the  Rao*  he  in  Dosal 's  absence 
came  back  to  Bhuj.  Always  a  favourite  with  the  troops*  Fateh 
Muhammad  had  little  difficulty  in  putting  an  end  to  DosaTs 
supremacy  and  restoring  Bhaiji  Bava  to  his  proper  position  as  the 
head  of  the  state. 

As  minister*4  Fateh  Muhammad  showed  great  prudence  and 
judgment.  Acting  towards  him  with  the  most  careful  respect  and 
attention  and  upon  the  most  trifling  occasions  submitting  his  plans  for 
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1  Bom.  Gov,  Set.  XV.  117,  5  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XV.  IIS. 

a  Bom.  Gov.  XV.  120.  ‘Bom  Gov.  Sol*  XV.  121, 
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approval  he  won  the  regard  of  the  young  Rao ;  he  secured  the 
favour  of  the  Jadejas  by  pensions  ;  and,  by  raising  a  powerful  body 
of  mercenaries,  acted  with  such  vigour  against  those  who  opposed 
him,  that  except  Dosal  Yen,  who  retired  to  Miindra,  all  the 
members  of  the  council  were  either  banished  from  Cutch,  or  placed 
in  confinement- 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the  province, 
which  during  the  eight  years  of  weak  and  divided  role  had  fallen 
into  disorder  and  become  a  prey  to  the  raids  of  Miyana  and  Khotta 
robbers.  V&gad  was  brought  under  order  and  made  to  pay  revenue. 
The  town  of  Sanva,  whose  unruly  chief  had  refused  to  pay  tribufco, 
was  taken  and  plundered,  and  its  bands  of  robbers  broken  and  driven 
out  of  the  country.  After  V&gad  had  been  brought  under  order,  only 
two  towns  resisted  the  R&o's  authority.  One  of  these,  Muntlm  in 
which  Dosal  Yen  had  settled,  was  attacked  and  surrendered,  Dosal 
Yen  withdrawing  with  a  pension  to  Betta  in  Abda&a,  As  Mandvi,  tb© 
only  remaining  town,  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  Fateh 
Muhammad  made  ready  a  fleet  of  boats  and  seised  its  rich 
trading  vessels.  Disgusted  with  their  loss,  the  Miadvi  merchants 
determined  to  quit  Mdndvi,  whose  rider  gave  them  no  protection. 
Anticipating  this  result,  Fateh  Muhammad  came  to  meet  them,  and 
receiving  them  with  great  kindness,  restored  their  property.  In 
return  for  this  generous  treatment  the  merchants  went  back  to 
M&ndvi,  bought  over  the  garrison,  and  delivered  the  place  into 
F ateh  Muhammad's  hands.  Besides  in  bringing  disorderly  vassals  to 
obedience,  Fateh  Muhammad  spread  the  Edo's  power  by  recovering 
arrears  of  tribute  from  the  Jdm  of  Navdnagar,  and  obtained  from 
the  Girdsids  the  cession  of  the  Bhachdu  district  in  Vagad,  which 
under  his  strong  and  careful  management  became  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  populous  parts  of  Cutch.  One  of  his  projects  of  improve¬ 
ment  was  to  make  Lakhpat  a  great  port.  A  fort  was  built  and  the 
place  prospered,  its  revenue  doubling  in  a  few  years.  With  the 
establishment  of  order  he  introduced  a  system  of  strict  and  fair 
government  long  unknown  in  Cutch.  To  each  district  he  appointed 
a  manager,  and  forced  them  to  treat  the  people  with  great 
consideration.  At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  they  had  his  confidence, 
he  placed  in  their  hands  almost  unlimited  power,  neither  listening 
to  stories  against  them  nor  cramping  them  by  requiring  too  close 
an  adherence  to  rules.  He  thus  roused  an  enthusiasm  among  his 
dependents  who  carried  out  his  orders  with  a  spirit  and  trust  that 
ensured  success.  His  e  xample  was  worthy  of  his  precepts.  Though 
the  number  of  his  mercenaries  was  much  increased,  he,  seldom  in 
passing  through  the  country,  allowed  on©  of  his  men  to  enter  a 
village.  The  headmen  had  beforehand  orders  for  supplies,  and  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent  irregularities.  During  these  years, 
Cutch,  favoured  with  fruitful  seasons,  recovered  from  its  misrule, 
and  probably  at  no  time  was  its  trad©  or  its  revenue  more 
flourishing. 

Prosperity  lasted  till  Bhaiji  Bava,  arrived  at  mature  age* 
began  to  view  with  jealousy  his  minister's  almost  absolute  power. 
The  first  open  rupture  was  in  1801  at  a  pleasure  party,  on  the 
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Bhuj  lake.1  Bhrif ji  had  keen  drinking,  and  on  some  trifling  difference 
of  opinion,  he  not  only  accused  Fateh  Muhammad  of  rebellions 
intent  ions,  but  would  have  attacked  him  had  ho  not  been  held  back. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  show  of  reconciliation,  but  Bhiiiji  had  lost 
trust  in  Fateh  Muhammad,  and  only  waited  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  separating  from  him.  Matters  came  to  a  crisis,  when,  shortly  after, 
the  young  R&o  asked  for  and  was  refused  the  revenues  of  the  town  of 
M&ndvi,  With  his  friends  he  now  planned  an  escape  from  Bhuj,  and 
on  a  day  when  Fatah  Muhammad  was  absent  at  Lakhpat,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  Bbachan  sent  troops  to  escort  the  Rfo  to  Mandvi,  where 
Hansraj,  the  commandant  of  the  town,  received  him,  declared  in  his 
favour,  and  drove  out  the  militia  that  continued  true  to  Fateh 
Muhammad's  interests.  On  reaching  Lakhpat,  Fateh  Muhammad 
heard  of  the  Rfo's  flight  and  turning  back  with  all  speed  collected  hig 
forces  at  Bhui.  Under  Askarn  Seth  he  sent  a  detachment  to  the 
Machhu  Kantna  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  troops  from  the  Morvi  chief. 
This  body  of  men  did  good  service,  attacking  and  defeating  a 
formidable  force  coming  to  the  Rao's  assistance  from  Rddhanpur,  and 
then  at  Patri,  on  the  way  to  Mdndvi,  defeating  a  detachment  sent 
against  them  by  Hansraj .  Wbile  thus  successful,  they  were  suddenly 
recalled  to  Bhuj,  where  Fateh  Muhammad,  deserted  by  one  of  his  chief 
supporters  the  commandant  of  Lakhpat,  and  badly  off  for  funds,  had 
determined  to  centre  his  forces.  The  Rdo  now  moved  against  Bhuj, 
and  being  joined  by  many  bands  of  mercenaries,  became  so  strong 
that  Fateh  Muhammad  feeling  resistance  useless,  agreed  to  surrender 
the  capital,  if  he  were  given  the  estates  of  Aujdr  and  Bhachau. 
Accepting  these  terms  Bhkiji  and  Hansraj  took  possession  of  Bhuj. 
Before  leaving  Bhuj,  Fateh  Muhammad  set  free  the  insane  Rfo 
Rayadhan,  a  step  which  greatly  embarrassed  the  new  government. 
Rao  Rayadhan  was  at  first  most  grateful  to  them  for  his  freedom, 
and  at  last,  with  much  trouble  was  pacified  by  a  daily  grant  of  about 
£8  {300  fonts).  After  this  the  place  of  minister  became  a  matter 
of  keen  dispute,  and  Muhammad  Miydn,  passed  over  in  favour  of 
Hansraj,  wTas  so  displeased  that  he  retired  to  Mundra,  Scarcely 
wore  these  troubles  settled,  when  Bhdiji  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty -seven. 


Chapter  YU- 

History. 

Hitt  Frith!  rAj, 
1700*1801. 

Fail  of  Fateh 

Muha  minatl, 
1801. 


Rao  Rayadhan,  who  had  so  far  submitted  chiefly  from  respect  to  R*o  I^yadhan  II, 
his  brother,  now  insisted  on  resuming  his  authority.  He  became 
perfectly  unmanageable  and  sallied  from  the  palace  to  kill  Hansraj, 
who  saved  his  life  by  a  speedy  retreat  to  Mandvi.  Rayadhan  was 
at  last  independent.  But  he  had  no  funds,  and  before  long,  was 
forced  to  call  Hamraj  to  his  help.  Hansraj  came,  and  succeeding 
in  placing  Rdyadhan  under  restraint,  carried  on  the  government 
at  Bhuj.  About  this  time  (1802),  he  offered  to  cede  Catch  to  the  Cutch  offered  to  the 
British  Government  on  condition  that  they  would  grant  a  British, 

maintenance  to  Rao  Rayadhan  and  his  relations.*  Meanwhile  Fateh 
Muhammad,  remaining  quiet  at  Anjdr,  busied  himself  in  extending 
its  trade  and  establishing  a  harbour  at  Tuna*  In  those  schemes 


1  Bom.  Gov*  Sol,  XV,  125*  3  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Minute  (June;  1830). 
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and  in  keeping  up  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  he  spent  more  than 
his  income,  and  looking  about  for  some  way  to  raise  money,  made 
so  heavy  a  demand  from  his  follower  Askarn,  that  he,  entering  into 
secret  communication  with  HamarAj,  invited  him  to  attack  An  jar, 
and  flying  from  the  town  joined  his  troops.  They  advances! 
together  against  Anj&r  j  but  after  remaining  some  days  before  the 
town,  were  forced  to  return  to  Bhuj.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  Bhuj, 
Askarn  taking  advantage  of  HansrA]Ja  absence,  cm  condition  of  a 
promise  of  the  post  of  minister,  set  Rao  RAyadhan  free*  But 
none  of  the  districts  would  admit  Askam*s  authority  or  pay  him 
revenue,  and  failing  in  another  attack  on  AnjAr  he  had  again  to  fly 
to  Bhuj.  Here  so  cruel  were  his  exactions,  that  the  people  ro&P 
against  him,  and  the  Rao,  hearing  their  complaints,  ordered  him 
to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  Askarn  saved  his  life  by  taking 
shelter  in  Muhammad  Pana’s  mosque  and  afterwards  escaped  with 
only  two  horsemen. 

Fateh  Muhammad,  after  his  victory  over  Askarn,  continued  fcr* 
advance  on  Bhuj,  and,  finding  the  mercenaries  friendly,  he  was  at  night 
secretly  admitted  into  the  town.  His  troops  had  scarcely  entered 
when  they  were  attacked  by  RAyadhan,  who  had  always  a  strong 
dislike  to  Fateh  Muhammad,  and  wasnoTv  determined  to  dispute  his 
possession  of  Bhuj.  In  this  irregular  fight,  Rao  RAyadhan,  wounded 
in  the  foot  by  a  musket  ball,  was  caught,  and  placed  under  restraint. 
This  injury  to  the  sacred  person  of  the  RAo  was  much  resented  by 
the  people,  and  in  spite  of  Ids  efforts  to  explain  it  anti  apologise,  the 
accident  greatly  lessened  Fateh  Muhammad’s  popularity.1 

Fateh  Muhammad  was  now  (1804)  once  more  in  power.  His  viewa 
and  character  were  much  changed.  Soured  by  misfortune  he  bad 
grown  suspicious  and  cruel,  and  his  future  conduct  was  guided 
neither  by  justice  nor  moderation.  Finding  that  he  could  place  no 
trust  in  the  Cutch  militia  he  gradually  disbanded  them,  and  in 
their  stead  brought  in  foreigners  from  Bind  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  As  ambitious  as  over  he  determined  to  bring  the  whole 
of  Cutch  into  his  power.  Those  who  yielded  were  plundered  and 
ill-used ;  those  who  resisted  were  pursued  with  the  keenest  vengeance. 
Between  1804  and  1808  he  four  times  advanced  against  Lakhpat, 
but  on  each  occasion  had  to  retire  defeated.  His  efforts  against 
MAndvi,  where  HansrAj  was  now  settled,  were  attended  with  little 
better  success.3  For  a  time  HansrAj  was  forced  to  pay.  -But  some 
excuse  for  refusing  was  always  ready,  and  in  the  fight  between 
the  two  rivals  the  whole  country  round  was  laid  waste*  Short 
of  funds,  Fateh  Muhammad  added  to  his  revenue  by  levying  fines 
and  forced  contributions.  The  whole  of  the  MiyAnAs’  villages 
were  taxed,  and  even  towns  granted  in  religious  gift,  did  not  escape. 
One  of  these  exactions  nearly  cost  Fateh  M  u  ham  mad  his  life. 
Gajoji,  a  local  chief,  agreed,  on  promise  of  a  share  in  the 
plunder,  to  help  Fateh  Muhammad  to  recover  a  heavy  fine  from  the 
village  of  Pasura.  The  fine  was  levied,  but  the  chief  was  paid  no 


1  Bom,  Gov,  Set  XV.  12S. 


»  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XV.  129. 
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share  of  it,  and  at  last,  weary  with  waiting,  lie  in  open  court,  attacked 
Fateh  Muhammad,  and,  before  he  was  cut  down,  gave  him  a  very 
serious  sword  wound.1 

On  recovering  from  hjs  wound,  Fateh  Muhammad,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  chief  of  Adesar,  marched  into  eastern  Cufcch  and 
remained  in  Vagad  during  the  greater  part  of  this  and  the  two 
following  years  { 1809-1812)  *  While  here,  he  raised  large  sums  by  fines 
and  exactions,  driving  people  from  the  Girasia  towns  and  villages 
and  forcing  them  to  settle  in  a  newly  founded  town  which  he  named 
Fateligad.  In  spite  of  Fateh  Muhammad’s  efforts  there  was  little 
order  or  security  in  Cutch.  The  east  was  overrun  by  banditti,  who, 
passing  across  the  Ran,  caused  disturbance  and  loss  in  K&thiaw&r, 
and  the  sea  was  covered  by  pirates  helped,  it  was  believed,  by  persons 
in  Mandvi  who  shared  in  the  spoils.  Under  these  circum stances, 
the  rulers  of  Cutch,  who  had  before  sought  their  aid,  again  turned 
for  help  to  the  British  Government,  asking  them  to  send  a  force  into 
Cutch  and  bring  the  country  into  order*  But  the  British  Government 
was  unwilling  to  side  with  either  party,  and  the  work  of  establishing 
the  Hao  in  power  seemed  more  than  they  were  called  on  to 
undertake*  In  their  opinion,  their  two  chief  objects  were  to  prevent 
raids  from  Cutch  into  Kathiawar  and  to  put  down  piracy,  and  these 
could  heist  be  secured  by  mediation.  Accordingly  two  separate 
agreements  were  made,  one  on  the  26th  October  1809,  with  Fateh 
Muhammad  Vazir  to  Hie  Highness  the  R4o,  providing  that  no  troops 
should  be  allowed  to  cross  to  the  south  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Cutch  j  that  the  claims  on  the  Jam  of  Navauag&r  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration  ;  that  piracy  should  cease ;  and  that  no 
European  or  American  power  should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Cutch* 
About  the  same  time  (28th  October  and  12th  November  1809) 
engagements  were  passed  by  Hansraj  as  Diwan  of  Hia  Highness 
the  R£o.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  same  as  that  passed  by  Fateh 
Muhammad*  The  second  provided  that  an  English  agent,  with  a 
guard  of  forty  men,  should  be  stationed  at  Mandvi,  the  cost  being 
met  by  a  yearly  payment  of  £1800  (Rs.  18,000),  and  that  in  the 
event  of  any  enemy  attacking  M&ndvi,  the  British  Government  should, 
on  certain  terms,  supply  troops  for  its  defence.3  Very  shortly  after 
entering  into  this  agreement,  before  the  close  of  1809,  Hansraj  died.3 
The  most  successful  of  Fateh  Muhammad's  rivals,  Hansraj  owed  his 
success  not  so  much  to  strength  as  to  moderation.  Under  his  rule 
the  rich  traders  of  M&ndvi  felt  so  strongly  their  freedom  from  fines 
and  exactions,  that  more  than  once  they  opposed  a  reconciliation 
between  Hansr&j  and  Fateh  Muhammad,  fearing  that,  if  Mandvi 
came  into  his  hands,  Fateh  Muhammad  would  torture  them  with 
contributions  and  levies*  Hansraj  was  succeeded  by  hia  brother 
Tokarsi,  and  Fateh  Muhammad,  thinking  that  a  good  time  had  come 
for  taking  the  city,  attacked  it  but  with  no  better  success  than  before. 
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3  AitchiBOtTs  Treaties  (1876),  JTV,  II  *  13, 
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During*  the  next  two  years  (1810-  181*2)  Fatoli  Muhammad’s  chief 
care  was  to  raise  the  revenue.1  Over  the  wlmlo  province  a  large  body 
of  militia  was  spread,  and  much  force  and  oppression  were  used.. 
His  power  now  more  widely  established  than  ever,  Fateh  Muhammad 
formed  the  design  of  making  all  the  chiefs  pay  tribute  to  the 
Rao.  Nor  was  lit;  content  with  Cutcli.  He  planned  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  Kathiawar  and  bring  the  whole  of  Gujarat  under  his 
rule.  On  one  occasion  he  crossed  with  his  army  to  Kathiawar 
determined  to  settle  by  arms  his  disputes  with  Navanagar.  But 
at  Hariana  he  was  met  by  an  English  agent  and,  on  being  warned 
that  Colonel  Walker  was  close  by  with  a  body  of  British  troops, 
retired  to  Cutch.3  In  1812  the  British  wore  again  forced  to  interfere. 
Contrary  to  their  agreements  of  1809,  neither  of  the  Cntch 
authorities  had  taken  any  steps  to  put  down  piracy.  Shivr&j, 
Hansraj’s  son,  allowed  it  to  go  on  unchecked,  and  Fateh  Muhammad 
encouraged  it  protecting  Husain  Nakwa  a  notorious  robber.  In 
consequence  of  this,  towards  the  end  of  18 12,3  a  British  officer, 
Lieutenant  MacMurdo,  was  sent  to  Mandvi,  with  instructions  to 
visit  all  the  Cutch  ports  towards  Sind,  as  well  as  the  Sind  ports 
of  Silira  and  Kurracheo  and  to  deliver  letters  to  Fateh  Muhammad 
and  Shivraj,  warning  them,  that  if  piracy  was  not  put  down  and 
British  subjects  repaid  their  losses,  serious  steps  would  l»e  taken. 

In  February  1813,  Lieutenant  MacMurdo  reached  Mandvi,  and  in 
person  delivered  the  letter  to  Shivrdj,  forwarding  Fateh  Muhammad’s 
to  Bhuj.  The  Mandvi  authorities  agreed  to  make  good  losses 
suffered  from  pirates.  But  on  his  return  on  the  31st  March,  after  a 
visit  to  the  Sind  ports,  MacMurdo  found  that  a  piracy  had  been 
committed,  and  no  steps  taken  to  seize  tlio  offender,  or  make  good  the 
loss.4  At  the  same  time  the  Vagad  banditti  were  causing  much 
mischief  in  Kathiawar  and  an  outpost  of  Cutch  troops  was  stationed 
at  Santalpur  on  the  south  shore  of  the  gulf.  By  these  acts  Fateh 
Muhammad  showed  liow  little  he  was  inclined  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  his  engagements  with  the  British.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  in  April  (12tli)  and  a  few  months  later,  strong  letters  of 
remonstrance  were  addressed  to  him.  They  had  little  effect.  The 
banditti  were  allowed  to  roam  unchecked  and  the  Cutch  authorities 
still  meddled  in  Kathiawar  affairs.0  A  few  mouths  later  (August) 
a  final  letter  was  sent,  telling  Fateh  Muhammad  that,  unless  ho  at 
once  took  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  robbe  ries  by  land  and  by 
sea,  friendly  relations  between  the  Company  and  the  Cutch  state 
must  cease.  Captain  MacMurdo  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Morvi 
on  the  south  of  the  Ran  and  wait  Fateh  Muhammad’s  reply. 


1  Rom.  Oov.  Sel.  XV  .  130.  2  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Minute  (June  1830). 

*  Rom.  G«»v.  Sel.  XV.  18 

4  This  robbery  in  which  the  pirates  gained  money  and  goods  worth  about  £360 
(Rs.  3600)  was  cleverly  and  l»oldly  planned.  Three  boats  were  lying  at  anchor  i*§m 
Ret  harbour,  when  Xdkwa  KAsi,  the  noted  pirate,  who  had  with  him' one  man  and  some 
four  or  five  women,  asked  to  be  taken  across  to  some  place  in  Cutch.  Two  of  the 
captains  refused,  the  third  agreed.  Presently,  when  two  of  the  boats  had  left,  Kisi'a 
men,  throwing  off  their  women’s  clothes,  took  possession  of  the  third  lx>atf  sailed 
over  to  Cutch,  landed  the  crew,  and  put  out  to  sea.  Ron*  Gov.  Sel.  XV’.  18. 

5  Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  XV’.  19. 
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Shortly  after  this  great  changes  took  place  in  Catch.  The 
province  had  with  other  parts  of  north  Gujarat  suffered  from  locusts 
in  1811  and  from  a  failure  of  rain  in  1812,  and  in  the  next  Reason, 
among  the  people  reduced  by  want  and  crowded  into  the  larger 
towns,  &  pestilence  broke  out  that,  carrying  off  half  of  their  number, 
paralyzed  the  whole  population,1  Prom  this  pestilence  Patch 
Muhammad  did  not  escape.  During  the  siege  of  Kanthkot  in  Vugad 
his  army  suffered  so  severely  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Hhiij, 
and  there,  after  a  few  days  (October  5th,  1813),  at  the  age  of  sixty-one 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease.4 
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Of  Fateh  Muhammad  it  has  already  been  noticed,  that  his  first 
term  of  rule  (1786-  1801)  was  a  period  of  great  advance  in  Catch, 
and  that  he  had  shown  himself  loyal  to  the  R4o,  friendly  to  the 
smaller  chiefs,  and  kind  to  the  common  people,  During  bis 
second  term  of  rule,  besides  the  feelings  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
stirred  up  by  the  faithless  conduct  of  some  of  his  former  allies,  his 
authority  was  never  well  established.  The  Rao  disliked  him  and 
some  of  the  chiefs  openly  resisted  his  power*  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  time  he  made  several  successful  attempts  to  improve 
the  trade  of  the  country,  and  though  keen  for  fame  and  anxious  to 
enlarge  the  power  of  Catch,  he  checked  his  ambition  from  leading 
him  into  ruinous  foreign  wars.51  The  two  main  results  of  his  rule 
were  to  make  the  people  leave  their  villages  and  settle  in  towns  % 
and  to  increase  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Rao  at  the  expense  of 
the  smaller  chiefs.* 

Within  a  month  (October  80th,  1813)  of  the  death  of  Fateh  ftdo 
Muhammad,  Ran  Rayadhan  sickened  of  fever  and  died.  Through  dk+* 

all  the  years  of  his  confinement  he  had  remained  a  staunch  Musalman,  tsis. 

showing  his  zeal  for  the  faith  by  assuming  the  character  and 
austerities  of  a  fakir.  He  remained  whole  days  with  a  staff  in  his 
hand,  counting  his  beads,  and  reciting  passages  from  the  Kiinm. 

Within  the  palace  he  built  a  tomb,  in  which  he  directed  his  body  to 
be  laid.  Rut  the  members  of  his  family  were  able  to  prevent  ibis, 
and  his  body  was  burned  according  to  Hindu  custom.6 

On  the  death  of  Fateh  Muhammad,  bis  two  sons,  Ibrahim  Miy&n 
and  Husain  Miyan,  quietly  succeeded  to  his  power,  their  councils 
being  directed  by  their  father’s  chief  adviser,  Jagjivan  Mehta 
a  N4gar  Brahman.  The  death  of  Rao  Rayadban  caused  further 


Patch  Mt/harnmad 
ISIS. 


1  During  the  previous  years  the  smaller  villages  suffered  so  severely  from  the  contests 
between  Fateh  Muhammad  i&d  the  other  chiefs  that  the  people  fled  from  them 
into  tli©  towns.  Bom.  Gov,  Sul.  XV,  1312.  This  erowdiiigno  doubt  increased,  if  it  did 
not  give  rise  to,  the  pestilential  fever. 

1  Bom,  Gov.  Bel.  XV.  10. 

*  Between  Fateh  Muhammad  and  TIpu  SelMn&f  Myeor  there  was  close  friendship 
with  froqueftt  interchange  of  letters  and  gifts.  One  of  the  gift#  wa»  a  gtm  founded  at 
Seringapatam  and  presented  by  the  **Uon  of  the  Faith”  to  hi#  friend  Fateh  Muhammad, 

*  By  levying  tributes  and  burdens  on  the  GircbuAs  he  completed  their  dependence  on 
the  central  authority , 

6  Bom,  Oov_  Sol.  XV.  133.  The  Muhammadan  faction  wanted  to  have  his  remains 
buried.  But  the  Hindus  with  the  help  of  500  Raj  put#  stole  the  body,  and,  speedily 
preparing  the  pile,  performed  the  Hindu  rites.  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XV.  20. 
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complications.  As  he  had  no  legitimate  children,  Ladhubha,  his 
brothers  son,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  had  in  1809,  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  British  Government,  been  considered  heir.1  Bat  on 
the  Rao’s  decease,  the  two  brothers,  Husain  Miyan  and  Ibr&him 
Miy&n,  supported  the  claim  of  Mansingji  his  illegitimate  son. 
Jagjivan  Mehta  and  other  leading  Hindus  favoured  Ladhnbh&’s 
claim  ;  the  Jadeja  chiefs  were  indifferent,  and  the  brothers  carried, 
their  point,  and  on  the  13th  January  1814,  Mansingji  succeeded  to 
the  chief  ship  of  Cutch  with  the  title  of  Maharaj£dhir&j  Mira 
Maharao  Bharmalji.  The  succession  was  little  more  than  nominal  ; 
the  young  Rao  and  his  cousin  were  prisoners  of  state,  while  the 
management  of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Muhammadan  faction.* 
The  British  Government  continued  to  press  for  some  settlement  of 
its  claims.3  The  brothers  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  what 
answer  to  give  ;  Husain  was  friendly  and  Ibrahim  hostile,  denying 
that  the  British  had  any  claim  to  interfere  in  Cutch  affairs. 
Husain’s  views  prevailed,  and  the  British  Government  were  asked 
to  send  an  agent  to  Bhuj  to  adjust  the  matters  in  dispute.  A. 
native  was  at  first  sent,  but  afterwards  (April  1814),  on  Husain 
Miyan’ s  invitation.  Captain  MacMurdo  went  from  Morvi  to  Bhuj. 
He  found  Husain  Miyan  well  disposed,  full  of  apologies  for  tho 
loss  caused  to  British  subjects  by  the  Vagad  raids,  but  unable  to 
do  anything  as  he  w'as  weakened  by  the  disaffection  of  his  brother 
Ibrahim,  who  had  gone  into  outlawry  and  seized  the  Vagad  fort  of 
Kantlikot.  Under  Captain  MacMurdo’s  advice  Husain  marched  to 
reduce  Vagad  to  order.  But  his  funds  failed,  and  without  doing 
anything  to  restore  order  he  returned  to  Bhuj .  The  whole  country  was 
now  in  revolt  and  so  great  mischief  was  caused  in  the  neighbouring 
British  territory  that  in  June  (1814),  Husain  was  informed  that 
the  British  and  Gaikwar  troops  could  no  longer  delay  advancing 
into  Cutch  and  putting  down  the  disorder.  At  the  same  time  the 
Supreme  Government  refused  to  sanction  the  advance  of  an  armed, 
force,  and  the  British  agent  was  informed  that  he  must  do  what  he 
could  by  negotiation.  In  July  1814  Captain  MacMurdo  returned 
from  Bhuj  to  Morvi.  After  he  left,  Bhuj  was  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  disorder.  Ibr&him  was  received  into  favour,  and,  under  his 
and  his  mother’s  influence,  a  policy  was  determined  on  unfriendly 
to  the  British.  Piracy  was  allowed  almost  to  put  a  stop  to  trade. 
Nakwa  Kasi  w’as  invited  back  from  Sind,  and  the  murderer  of 
Captain  Phelan  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Mundra  chief.-4 
Jagjivan  Mehta  opposed  this  change  of  policy,  and  on  the  30tli  August 
both  he  and  his  family  were  most  cruelly  murdered.5  Ibrahim’s 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XV.  20.  2  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XV.  21. 

3  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  Minute  (June  1830). 

4  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Minute  (June  1830). 

0  By  Ibrahim’s  order  Jagjivan  Mehta  was  attacked  in  his  own  house,  dragged  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  where  .Husain  Miy&n  and  lbrAhim  Miysin  were  living,  and  there 
by  the  latter’s  order,  despatched.  A  second  brother  was  similarly  butchered,  while  a 
third,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  curses  on  the  heads  of  the  murderers  underwent  samadh 
or  live  burial,  while  some  of  the  women  of  the  family  committed  suicide.  Bom.  Gov. 
Sel.  XV.  23. 
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triumph  did  not  last  long.  On  the  23rd  September*  he  was  murdered 
by  a  Marvadi  officer  in  the  Rat/s  employ*  in  the  presence  of  his 
brother  Husain  and  the  minister  Lakmidas.  Suspecting  that  the 
R&o  had,  through  his  guards,  instigated  his  brother's  murder, 
Husain  exchanged  them  for  a  body  of  Arabs,  and  taking  the  M&rv&di 
soldiery  by  surprise  put  the  whole  of  them,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  to  death.1  In  spite  of  his  Arab  body-guard,  Husain,  after 
his  brother's  death,  remained  in  a  state  of  extreme  alarm.  The 
Arabs  guarded  the  Ran,  and  full  of  suspicion  and  fear  Husain 
remained  at  Bhuj.  Meanwhile  disorder  spread.  The  Chobari  and 
BhaokAu  chiefs  proclaimed  their  independence,  and  ravaged  the 
country  up  to  the  walls  of  Bhuj.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  VAgad 
robbers  grew  more  and  more  daring  and  destructive,  till,  in  October 
(1814),  Husain  was  told  that  the  British  Government  could  no 
longer  delay  sending  a  force  to  restore  order.3 

At  Bhuj,  the  utter  failure  of  Husain's  management  led  to  a 
movement,  in  which  Shivr&j  son  of  HansrAj  and  JLskara  were  the 
chief  actors,  to  place  the  young  Rao  at  the  head  of  affairs.  After 
some  months  (January  1815),  Husain  agreed,  on  condition  that 
Anjar  Bhach&u  Bhadargad  and  Kanthkot  were  written  over  to  him 
in  perpetuity,  to  deliver  the  keys  of  Bhuj  to  His  Highness  the  Rdo, 
and  take  with  him  most  of  his  Arabs.  While  these  negotiations 
were  going  on,  in  the  hope  that  under  a  new  Government  disorder 
would  be  checked,  the  British  troops  refrained  from  entering 
Catch.  The  young  Rao,  left  in  power,  chose  as  ministers  Shivraj 
of  Mandvi  and  Askarn,  the  latter  notoriously  unfriendly  to  the 
British.  The  feelings  of  the  Itao  towards  the  British  were  not 
long  of  showing  themselves*  No  answer  was  given  on  the  subject 
of  tho  VAgad  banditti,  and  the  British  Native  Agent  was  dismissed 
from  Bhuj.3  Not  many  months  after  (August  30th,  1815),  the 
Vagad  banditti,  about  500  strong,  attacked  Captain  Mac  Mur  do's 
camp,  and  were  not  beaten  off  till  several  lives  were  lost  on  both 
sides.4  At  Bhuj  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Rao  showed 
his  dislike  and  hostility  to  the  English,  rewarded  the  banditti,  anti 
by  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  chief  of  Asambia  made  his  rule 
hateful  to  the  Jadeja  chiefs.®  The  more  powerful  of  them,  the  chiefs 
of  Mandvi,  Mundra,  Anjar,  and  Sis&gad  stood  aloof  From  the  Rao, 
determined  to  keep  what  they  held  till  they  could  bring  the  Rao 
into  their  power.  After  the  attack  on  Captain  MaeMurdo's  camp, 
the  Rao  mad©  a  short  expedition  into  Vagad,  and  punished  some  of 
the  chief  banditti.  Ho  stayed  only  fifteen  days  and  after  ho  loft. 
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1  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Minute  (Jung  1830). 

3  The  VAgad  robbers  west  m  bands  of  hor&e  and  foot  from  50  to  500  strong* 
60  villages  were  laid  waste,  and  property  worth  many  lakhs  of  rupees  was  destroyed. 
a  Sir  John  Mai  culm' »  Minute  {June  1830). 

*  Several  horses  anti  a  few  camols  were  carried  off.  A  stormy  night  and  a  divided 
camp  made  the  attack  moat  difficult  to  meet  Bom,  Gov,  Sel.  XV.  25. 

a  Attacking  the  fort  of  Jurrn,  then  in  revolt  against  the  J&m  of  Navjtnagar,  the 
British  found  tho  garrison  armed  and  helped  from  Bhuj.  About  the  same  time  owe 
of  the  chief  freebooter*  received  a  robe  of  honour  from  the  Boo.  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
Minute  (June  1830). 
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tlie  robber  raids  were  more  destructive  than  ever.1  To  pot 
these  disorders  the  British  force,  then  reducing  Jurta  in 
was  held  in  readiness  to  invade  Dutch,  and  about  the 
of  November  1815,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  the  RAu,  warning 
that  the  troops  would  advance,  if  he  did  not  at  onoe  arrange  to 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  British  and  their  allies  ;  i 
to  prevent  the  raids  of  banditti  in  future  ;  and  give  satisfaction 
the  affront  he  bad  committed  in  turning  away  the  British 
Bhuj,  Twelve  days  passed  without  an  answer,  and,  when  it 
coin©  {November  2t>fh),  the  reply  made  no  reference  to  any  of 
British  demands*  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  December,  the  force 
under  Colonel  East  consisting  of  about  4000  fighting  men,  tc 
with  the  Gaikw&r's  troops,  crossed  the  Bun  at  VenAna  about 
miles  east  of  An  jar.  The  chief  of  Vandia  at  once  came  into 
and  threw  himself  cm  the  mercy  of  Government,  ami  negotiation** 
went  on  between  the  British  Agent  and  the  chiefs  of  AnjAr,  Muudra, 
Mandvi,  and  Sisagad,3  The  force  advanced  as  far  ns  Bhitnasar 
two  inarches  from  An  jar,  where  it  was  discovered  that  the  wolfs 
were  poisoned*  Next  they  moved  on  Anjdr,  and  as  Husain  if  >ynn 
refused  to  let  the  British  occupy  it,  the  fort  was  invested  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  December  at  10  o'clock,  and  before  evening 
was  surrendered.  Its  port  of  Tuna  waj*  occupied  on  the  next  day. 
A  few  days  later,  Muhammad  Sots  the  Mundra  chief  came  into 
camp,  and  declared  his  wish  to  further  the  plans  of  the  British 
Government.  The  force  next  moved  towards  Bhuj,  encamping* 
at  LAkond  on  th©  3rd  January  1816.  Hero  agents  from  Bhuj 
waited  on  Captain  MacMurdo,  and  after  some  negotiations,  on  the 
14th  of  January,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  Government » 
should  be  at  peace  and  friendly  ;  that  compensation  should  be  made 
for  the  losses  in  KAthlawAr  and  for  the  military  expenses;  that  thd 
RAo  should  be  responsible  that  in  future  no  such  loss  should 
be  incurred  ;  that  neither  the  subjects  of  the  Kuo  nor  the  people 
of  KAthiawAr  should  cross  the  Ran  with  hostile  intent;  that 
piracy  should  be  repressed,  losses  made  good,  and  wrecks  handed 
over  to  their  owners  ;  that  no  foreign  European  or  American  should 
pass  through  or  live  in  Dutch,  and  that  except  a  troop  of  400  in 
the  RAo’s  service,  no  Arabs  should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
province ;  that  the  Honourable  Company  should  restore  to  the  Rao 
any  estates  which  his  vassals  had  unjustly  taken  from  him  and 
should  establish  order  in  Vagad;  that  a  representative  of  the 
Honourable  Company  should  live  at  the  Rao'e  capital ;  that  the 
subjects  of  the  Honourable  Company  should  abstain  from  killing 
any  cows  or  bullocks  in  Cutcli  ;  and  that  the  Rao  should  engage  to 
harbour  no  outlaw  from  Kathiawar.  In  return  for  the  Company's 
help  the  Rao  promised  to  hand  over  the  fort  of  Anjdr  and  twenty- 
three  other  villages,  and  in  addition  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  about 
£5277  (2  lakhs  of  koris)* 

1  In  a  few  month*  136  KAthi&w'Ar  villages  were  plundered,  40+ 000  head  of  cattle 
earned  away,  and  £S0,CX)0  worth  of  property  destroyed m  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XV.  25. 

3  Bum.  Gnv.  get  XV.  27. 

*  AitehisorTs  Treaties  (1S76),  IV.  13-  17*  11.  The  exact  amount,  at  60  koriA  to  th* 
pounce  in  £5277*10-1  L 
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Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  British  force 
was  withdrawn  from  Bltuj  and  marched  into  V  a  gad,  where  its 
appearance  at  once  established  order*  The  towns  of  Mdndvl 
and  Sisftgad  were  surrendered  to  His  Highness,  the  fort  of 
Kanthkot/  one  of  the  Vagad  strongholds,  was  given  up  without 
a  struggle,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  British  force,  Bela,  a 
centre  of  disorder,  was  surrendered.  By  the  end  of  February  order 
was  completely  established,  and  Captain  MaeMurdo  was  left  at  A  nj&r 
with  a  small  detachment.  Bhariualji  was  now  far  the  first  time  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Cutch.  He  gave  himself  up  to  drunkenness 
and  the  lowest  sensuality,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  profligate  favourites.  The  revenues 
for  eight  months  in  advance  were  seized  from  the  cultivators,  and 
over  £52,770  (20  lakhs  of  torn)  were  exacted  in  lines  from  the 
household  officers  and  the  managers  of  districts,  and  wasted  in 
debauchery.  No  man  of  wealth  was  safe ;  the  Jddoja  chiefs,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  withdrew  to  their  estates  and  never  visited 
Bhiij,9  In  June  (1 6th)  1816,  the  British  Government  hoping  to 
help  the  return  of  prosperity  to  Cutch,  and  to  bind  the  R4o  by 
strong  feelings  of  friendship,  gave  up  the  sum  of  £81,387  12#* 
(Rs.  8,13,876),  due  to  it  on  account  of  military  charges,  and  in 
addition  forewent  the  yearly  tribute  of  £5277  (2  lakhs  of  koris)9  In 
return  for  this  generous  treatment,  the  Rita  carefully  carried  out 
the  remaining  terms  of  the  treaty*  Captain  MacMurdo  was  appointed 
Resident  at  Bhnj  and  Collector  of  Anj4r,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
when  an  envoy  came  from  the  Sind  Amirs,  proposing  that  the 
Rao  should  enter  with  them  into  a  treaty  hostile  to  the  English, 
fae  met  with  no  encouragement*  In  August  1816, 4  or  a  few  months 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  British  Agent  of  Anj&r  was 
disturbed  by  news  that  the  Rao  was  about  to  move  against  him. 
That  the  Rao  was  collecting  troops  there  was  no  doubt,  and  that 
his  object  was  to  attack  the  British  was  believed  in  many  quarters. 
Timely  remonstrances  prevented  matters  going  further,  and  shortly 
after  (28lh  August),  in  sending  word  to  the  British  of  the  birth 
of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  Cutch  chiefship,  the  Rao  explained 
that  an  envoy  from  Sind,  telling  him  that  the  English  were 
making  ready  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Cutch  and  Sind, 
had  persuaded  him  to  levy  fresh  troops. 

No  sooner5  were  the  Vagad  banditti  overawed  than  the  east  of 
K&thmwdr  began  to  suffer  from  forays  of  Khosas  and  other 
Sind  tribes.  Their  expeditions  were  conducted  with  great  secrecy, 
speed,  and  daring.  Towards  the  middle  of  1817,  these  depredations 
Increased,  and  the  Amirs  of  Sind  were  informed,  that  if  the 
stolen  property  was  not  speedily  restored  and  robbery  stopped, 
the  marauders  would  be  attacked  in  their  place  of  refuge.  The 
Amirs  sent  a  force  to  Parkar  to  overawe  them,  but  the  troops 
returned  to  Haidar ab ad  without  establishing  order,  and  after  they 
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*  Aitehiaon  s  Trentics  (187$)  IV.  17.  18.  HL 
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left  the  incursions  into  Cntch  and  Gujar&t  were  more  daring1  than 
ever. 

Of  the  state  of  Cutch  at  this  time  (June  25th,  1818),1  Captain 
MacMurdo  has  left  a  detailed  account.  The  country  was  bare  of 
timber  in  many  parts.  Date  trees  were  common,  and  near  villages 
there  were  occasional  lims,  jnpafo,  and  babuls.  But  all  other  trees 
were  grown  only  in  special  places.  In  the  hilly  tracts,  except  in 
low-lying  patches  of  a  few  acres,  there  was  little  arable  land.  From 
the  hill  sides  covered  with  stunted  brushwood  or  bare,  old  stumps 
dug  out  for  firewood,  showed  that  they  had  once  been  forest-clad. 
There  was  little  or  no  water,  and  the  hills  were  rusty  brown,  desolate, 
and  wretched.  Of  lands  fit  for  grazing  there  were  the  brash* 
wood  covered  sides  of  some  of  the  hills,  w'here  numbers  of  sheep 
and  goats  were  reared,  and  the  large  tract  of  the  Banni  feeding  with 
the  richest  grass  great  herds  of  cows  and  buffaloes.  The  arable 
lands  were  the  valleys  between  the  two  main  ranges  of  hills,  and 
the  wide  coast  plain.  The  soil,  except  some  rich  plains  in  V&gad 
and  in  places  under  the  hills,  was  a  light  clay,  covered  with  from  one 
to  six  inches  of  sand  ;  near  the  sea  it  was  broken  by  wild  salt  wastes. 
Ponds  did  not  hold  water,  but  wells  were  many  and  the  supply  they 
yielded  was  good.  The  crops  were,  for  the  early,  November,  harvest, 
millet,  pulse,  and  cotton;  for  the  late,  January,  harvest,  millet  and 
oil  plants.  There  was  no  skilled  tillage.  The  province  was  without 
Kanbis  and  the  field  workers  were  almost  all  herdsmen,  Ahirs,  Rab&ris, 
Ch&rans,  and  Sindi  Musalm&ns.  The  dry  crop  tillage  was  most 
slovenly  and  the  outturn  small.  Irrigation  was  general  and  the 
tillage  of  watered  lands  was  better  than  that  of  dry  soils  yielding 
crops  of  poor  sugarcane,  wheat,  barley  in  the  cold  weather,  and 
millet  in  the  hot.  Vegetables  were  raised  in  plenty,  and  Cutch  grapes 
and  melons  had  a  good  name.  Still  the  agricultural  wealth  was 
very  small.  Its  cotton,  though  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to 
Bombay  and  Arabia,  was  not  clean  enough  for  the  European 
market.  The  Lakhpat  rice  lands  were  utterly  bare,  and  half  of  th© 
grain  supply  came  from  Sind,  Kathiawar,  and  the  Malabar  coast. 
In  animals  Cutch  was  better  off.  The  horses  were  excellent  and 
high  priced ;  the  camels,  bred  in  numbers,  were  fit  for  riding  and 
baggage  ;  the  oxen  and  buffaloes,  though  most  of  them  small  and  ugly, 
were  abundant,  and  those  of  V&gad  were  equal  to  the  finest  cattle  of 
west  Gujar&t;  the  sheep  and  goats  were  plentiful  and  well-fed,  their 
milk  and  butter  supporting  large  classes  of  the  people.  There  were 
several  towns,  Mandvi  with  50,000  people,  with  a  brisk  trade,  a  fleet 
of  800  boats  of  from  about  15  to  150  tons  (40-400  khdndis)  burden, 
and  a  yearly  revenue  of  £25,000  (Rs.  2,50,000)  ;  Bhuj,  with  20,000 
people,  justly  celebrated  for  its  ingenious  artists  in  gold  and  silver 
work;  Lakhpat,  with  15,000  people,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  £6000  X 
(Rs.  60,000)  ;  Mundra,  with  12,000  people,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of 
£3000  (Rs.  30,000)  ;  and  many  towns  of  from  5000  to  10,000  souls. 
At  the  same  time  the  people  were  very  poor,  the  under-chiefs,  in 


1  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  IL  217-255. 
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case  they  should  run  away,  Had  to  treat  their  labourers  with  some 
consideration  ;  but  the  Rao*s  subjects,  who  could  not  so  readily  move, 
were  fined  and  plundered  without  mercy.  The  herdsmen,  Charans, 
Rabaris  and  tribes  of  Sindi  Musalmans,  lived  a  rough  unsettled  life 
in  small  societies  of  six  or  eight  families,  in  grass  huts  feeding 
chiefly  on  milk  and  butter.  Of  the  trading  classes  some  of  the 
Bhatias  were  rich,  but  the  Lohdnas  had  lost  their  old  position  and 
were  chiefly  labourers  and  husbandmen.  The  Jade j as,  the  ruling 
class,  were  hopelessly  idle,  lazy,  and  debauched,  fTo  speak 
generally/  says  Captain  MacMurdo,  fthe  people  are  wretchedly  poor, 
abominably  debauched,  and  full  of  disease.  Except  in  climate, 
the  country  is  perhaps  less  favoured  by  nature  than  any  I  have 
heard  of/1 

Vagad  had,  till  lately,  been  entirely  independent,  f  the  asylum  of 
robbers  and  murderers  of  every  description  and  country/  In  other 
parts,  where  there  was  some  show  of  authority,  the  Government 
was  a  pure  aristocracy,  the  power  vested  in  a  variety  of  chiefs 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  feudal  baronies.  Under 
each  of  these  chiefs  were  the  cadets  of  the  chief1  s  family,  who 
owed  military  service  to  the  head  of  their  house.  Over  the  chiefs 
was  the  Rao,  to  whom  the  chiefs  owed  military  service.  Originally 
the  under-chief's  duty  was  limited  to  defence.  But  of  late  years 
they  had  lent  their  services  to  superiors  ambitious  of  foreign 
conquest.  Except  that,  from  a  feeling  of  respect,  the  cadets  or 
brotherhood,  bhdyad,  of  a  houso  frequently  submitted  their 
differences  to  the  decision  of  its  head,  neither  the  chiefs  nor  the 
Rao  could,  in  the  smallest  degree,  interfere  in  the  village  concerns 
of  their  relations  the  proprietors,  gird&idx.  Many  of  the  proprietors 
had  been  stripped  of  their  estates  by  Fateh  Muhammad.  But  none 
of  them  paid  any  tax  or  tribute  to  the  head  of  their  house  and  none 
of  the  chiefs  made  any  payment  to  the  Rao. 
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About  this  time  the  R&o’s  conduct  gave  rise  to  much  complaint.  Unpopularity 
Leading  a  very  debauched  life  he  gave  great  power  to  his  profligate  isis***' 

favourites,  who  extorted  large  sums  from  the  people  and  drove  into 
discontent  the  whole  body  of  Jadeja  chieftains.  It  was  a  favourite 
scheme  of  the  Rao  and  his  advisers  to  reduce  all  the  Jadeja  chiefs  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  landowners.  Efforts  were  constantly  made  to 
lower  their  power  and  lessen  their  possessions ;  and  so  great  was  the 
feeling  of  disaffection  that,  had  the  Resident  not  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Rao  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  chiefs,  civil 
war  would  almost  certainly  have  broken  out.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  the  public  feeling  against  the  Rao  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  unprovoked  murder  of  his  cousin  Ladhuhha,  On  hearing  of 
Ladhubha's  murder  the  British  Government  informed  the  Rao,  that 


1  Twin.  Bom.  lilt  Soc.  248  -  248.  The  people  of  Anj&r,  of  whom  as  their  own 
subjects  the  British  officers  knew  more  than  of  other  parte  of  the  province,  were,  except 
a  few  Brahmans  and  LohAnfce,  wretchedly  poor,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Bohora 
ban  here  for  their  subsistence,  paying  advances  at  fifty  per  cent  interest.  Bombay 
Government  Letter,  31et  May  1818.  East  India  Papers,  Til.  754. 
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they  viewed  his  conduct  with  horror,  and  that  if  any  violence  was 
offered  to  Ladhubba^  widow  or  to  her  child,  the  British  Government 
would  withhold  from  the  Kao  their  count© nance  and  support.  In 
return  the  lino,  who  under  the  iuHiieuee  of  his  profligate  associates  ba*l 
for  some  time  ceased  to  be  well  disposed  to  the  English,  pressed 
forward  warlike  preparations  at  Bhuj,1  He  said,  Lad  hub  ha's  dentil 
concerned  no  one  but  himself;  h©  refused  to  give  up  Ladhubba*s 
widow  ;  and  talked  of  the  British  Government  with  hate  and  scorn* 
In  September  1818,  the  Resident  received  a  petition  signed  by  eight 
of  the  leading  Jadeja  chiefs,  asking  for  the  help  of  the  British 
Government  and  complaining,  that,  though  his  only  claim  on  them 
was  for  military  service,  the  R&o  was  ill  treating  and  fining  his  chiefs. 
Meanwhile  the  Rao  continued  to  raise  fresh  troops  and  attacked 
Adesar  in  Vagad,  whose  chief  was  then,  under  t  he  terms  of  the 
first  treaty,  attending  on  Captain  Mac  Mur  do  for  the  settlement  of 
his  difficulties  with  the  R&o*2  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the 
RaoJs  ill-feeling  was  so  unmistakable,  that  the  British  Government 
decided  to  consider  him  a  public  enemy.3 

In  the  beginning  of  1819  arrangements  were  made  for  the  assembly 
of  a  force  to  coerce  the  Rao*  The  Bhsyad  were  told  that  Government 
were  anxious  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Cuteh  on  a  firm  basis,  and  were 
asked  to  meet  the  Resident  to  consult  on  the  subject.  At  the  same 
time  the  Resident  was  told  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Government,  order 
could  not  lie  established  till  the  Rao  was  removed.  On  the 
24th  March  1819,  with  a  British  force,  accompanied  by  the  leadings 
Jadeja  chiefs,  the  Resident  encamped  before  the  fort  of  Bhuj , 
The  Rao  was  informed  that  the  treaty  of  181 6  was  suspended, 
and  that  the  British  Government  had  determined,  in  concert 
with  the  chiefs  of  his  Bhaydd,  to  organize  the  government  of  Cutch. 
Ho  was  called  upon  to  repair  to  camp  or  take  the  consequences 
of  resistance  j  and  was  assured  that  whatever  decision  might  be 
come  to  regarding  a  successor  to  the  throne,  ho  would  meet 
with  the  protection  and  consideration  of  the  British  Government. 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  March,  as  His  Highness  had 
not  repaired  to  camp,  the  fort  of  Bhuj  was  escaladed.  A  few  of 
the  assailants  were  wounded  but  no  lives  were  lost*  Chi  the 
following  day  His  Highness  gave  himself  up,  and  was  placed  trader 
a  guard.  The  Resident  at  once  proceeded  to  discharge  the 
mercenary  troops  and  consult  the  Jadejas  regarding  a  successor 
to  the  chief  ship.  Their  choice  fell  on  a  minor,  the  son  of  Rdo 
Bharmalji,  and,  on  the  19th  April  1819,  he  was  invested  with  the 
chief  ship  under  the  title  of  M&h&riij  Mirza  Rao  Shri  Besalji*  A 
regency  was  formed  for  the  management  of  affairs.  The  British 
Government  were  anxious  to  leave  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jadeja  chiefs.  But  the  chiefs  refused,  threatening,  unless  the  Resident 
took  charge  of  affairs,  that  they  would  leave  things  to  take  their  course 
and  retire  to  their  estates*  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Resident,  should  b©  head  of  the  Regency  and  have 


1  Bum*  Gov,  Set,  XV*  3f>.  a  Sir  John  Majeolm'a  Minute  (June  1830), 
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under  him  some  J&deja  chiefs  as  members,  One  of  the  matters  that 
most  urgently  catted  for  settlement  at  the  hands  of  the  new  Regency 
was  the  claims  of  the  YAgad  Ginlsi&s  or  land  proprietors.  In  1816, 
when  the  V&gad  district  was  brought  uuder  order,  these  men  fled 
to  Parkar  and  Virawah  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  where,  as  the 
Rao  refused  to  restore  them  to  their  rights  in  Vagad,  they  became 
the  leaders  of  most  formidable  bands  of  robbers.  The  British 
Government  had  for  long  vainly  urged  the  Rao  to  recall  the 
refugees  and  give  them  back  part  of  their  land.  Punjaji,1  chief  of 
Virawah,  a  Sodha  Rajput,  had  associated  with  himself,  for  they 
were  hardly  retainers,  some  400  or  500  Hliosas,  the  scattered 
remains  of  a  Musalman  tribe  who  had  been  driven  from  Sind  in 
1786,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Kalhora  dynasty.  Since  they  had  been 
driven  from  Bind  the  Khosas  lived  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  desert 
and  along  the  edge  of  the  Ran,  plundering  and  levying  blackmail 
on  the  neighbouring  districts  either  on  their  own  account,  or  in 
concert  with  some  more  powerful  chief.  In  the  former  case  they 
divided  the  spoil,  and  in  the  latter  they  gave  the  chief  a  fourth, 
chant h .  Of  late  years,  with  the  help  of  the  Khosus,  the  V  ini  wall  chief 
had  sent  plundering  expeditions,  of  from  260  to  800  horse  and  foot, 
into  Gujarat  and  Cuteh,  as  well  as  along  the  edge  of  the  Ran  to 
llahim-ki -bazar  in  Sind.  In  May  1819  a  party  of  800  men,  mounted 
on  camels  and  horses,  advancing  by  the  Ran  attacked  Bhach&u  in 
sooth  Vagad,  close  to  the  gulf.  They  were  driven  off  by  the  guns 
of  the  fort  but  not  till  they  had  secured  200  head  of  cattle-  From 
Bhachau  removing  about  two  miles  to  Vond,  a  fine  flemishing 
village,  they  shut  the  gates,  and  after  plundering  the  town  carried 
off  from  £3500  to  £4000  (Re.  35,000  -  40,000).  To  put  a  stop  to 
these  disorders,  the  Resident  offered,  under  the  following 
conditions,  to  restore  the  Vagad  Girasias  to  their  lands*  They 
were  to  show  no  help  or  favour  to  any  British  or  Cuteh,  outlaw  ; 
to  allow  no  thieves  to  live  ou  their  lands  and  to  make  good  any 
loss  by  theft ;  to  refer  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Cutch 
and  British  Governments  ;  to  stop  or  give  information  of  bands  of 
plunderers ;  to  serve  the  Rao  faithfully  in  times  of  war  ;  to  pay  a 
yearly  revenue;  and  to  let  all  forts  be  dismantled.  To  these  terms 
the  Girasiaa  agreed  and  order  was  established. 

The  affairs  of  the  state  were  beginning  to  prosper  when  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  June  16 th,  1819,  caused  the  greatest  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property,  and  laying  low  almost  every  place  of  strength 
left  the  province  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.3  The  Amirs 
of  Bind  made  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Their  agent  at  Bhuj  was  instructed  to  ask  the  Resident  to  give  up 
the  port  of  Lakhpat,  which  ho  asserted  the  former  Rao  had  constantly 
offered  ;  if  the  Resident  refused  to  give  it,  he  was,  it  was  believed, 
instructed  to  demand  it  under  the  threat  of  invasion.  But  tho 
request  was  refused  and  tho  demand  was  not  pressed.  Shortly 
after,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ex-Rao*s  sister,  Kesabai,  in  concert 
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3  Details  of  the  luea  caused  by  the  earthquake  will  be  found  above  p,  ItL 
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with  one  of  the  Rao's  wives,  had  planned  to  murder  Lakmid&s,  the 
minister  i  to  attack  the  J&dejag  at  Bhuj  ;  to  overcome  the  guard 
over  her  brother  ;  and  to  carry  him  off.  The  chief  plotters  were 
seized,  and  Kesabui,  who  had  steadily  refused  all  marriage  offers* 
was*  in  the  beginning'  of  1820,  induced  to  bestow  her  hand  on  the 
Naw£b  of  Jnnagad,1  During  this  time,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between 
the  British  and  Catch  Governments  were  prepared  and  concluded 
in  October  1819,  The  chief  provisions  were ;  that  Rao  Bhnrmalji 
should  be  deposed  and  kept  as  a  state  prisoner,;  that  he  should  be 
succeeded  by  his  infant  son ;  that  during  the  minority  the  affairs  of 
Government  should  be  managed  by  a  Regency,  composed  of  th© 
British  Resident  and  five  other  members;  that  the  Company  should 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Catch  dominions  against  foreign  or 
domestic  enemies ;  that  the  Company  should  station  a  force  in  Catch 
to  be  paid  ont  of  Cutch  revenues ;  that  the  Cntch  Government 
should  entertain  no  foreign  soldiers  and  import  no  arms  in  foreign 
vessels ;  that  the  Company  should  exercise  no  authority  in  th© 
domestic  concerns  of  the  Rao  or  of  the  Jadeja  chiefs,  introduce  no 
civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  limit  changes  to  the  organization 
or  reform  of  the  Cutch  military  establishment,  the  correction  of 
abuses,  and  the  reduction  of  expenses ;  that  the  Rao  and  his  heirs 
should  enter  into  no  negotiation  without  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government,  submit  disputes  to  its  arbitration,  and  when  wanted 
help  the  British  Government  with  their  military  force  ;  that  Cutch 
ports  should  be  open  to  all  British  vessels ;  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  should  guarantee  the  Jadeja  chiefs  their  possessions;  that 
the  Rao  and  the  chiefs  should  engage  to  stop  infanticide,  and  th© 
British  Government  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  cows,  bullocks,  and 
peacocks.®  * 

The  Resident,  as  the  head  of  the  Cutch  Government  with  hi© 
European  and  Native  assistants,  set  to  work  to  bring  order  and 
system  into  the  government  of  th©  province.  Progress  was  most 
difficult;  all  was  confusion,  the  exchequer  was  empty,  future  revenue 
had  been  forestalled,  and  the  state  had  no  body  of  trustworthy 
servants . 

Though  order  was  established  in  Cutch,  nothing  had  been  done  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  excesses  of  the  Khosas  and  other  desert  robbers. 
During  the  year  1819  constant  complaints  were  made  to  the  Sind 
authorities.  They  sent  a  force  into  Parkar,  harassed  and  fined  th© 
people,  but  did  so  little  to  settle  the  district  that,  immediately  after 
they  left,  in  December  1819,  a  party  of  250  Kbosas  mad©  a  raid  into 
the  Banni  grazing  grounds  in  the  north  of  Cutch,  and  were  prevented 
from  carrying  away  th©  cattle  only  by  the  bravery  of  the  people 
and  of  the  outposts,  who  at  the  cost  of  several  lives  attacked  th© 
robbers  and  recovered  the  spoil.3  In  the  beginning  of  1820,  so  great 
was  the  banditti's  insolence,  that  a  force  was  made  ready  to  act  against 
them.  This  caused  the  Sind  Amirs  much  alarm,  and  the  unfortunate 


1  Afterwards  on  her  husband ’a  death  Keaabli  came  back  and  lived  In  Cutch. 

*  The  treaty  ia  given  in  full  in  Aitchison’s  Treaties  (1676),  IV.  18’22,  IV.  j  Bom. 
Gov.  S«L  XV  GO.  *  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XV,  47* 
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accident  of  an  attack  by  British  troops  on  a  Sind  outpost,  thinking 
they  were  a  body  of  Khosas,  so  enraged  the  Amirs  that  they  at  once 
despatched  three  armies,  one  to  Lakhpat  in  the  west,  a  second  to 
Rhdvda  in  the  centre,  and  a  third  to  Parkar  in  the  east.  One  of 
those  forces  actually  entered  Cutch  and  plundered  a  Tillage* 

Towards-the  close  of  the  year  (November  9th,  1820),  the  Amirs* 
through  their  agent  at  Bombay,  entered  into  an  agreement  of 
perpetual  friendship  with  the  British  Government,  and  engaged  to 
allow  no  European  or  American  to  live  in  Sind  ;  to  surrender  offenders; 
and  to  chock  the  depredation  of  the  Khosas  and  other  robber  tribes,1 
In  spite  of  tho  efforts  of  the  Amirs  so  little  were  the  excesses  of  the 
robber  tribes  suppressed,  that.,  to  allay  the  feeling  of  utter  insecurity 
in  V agad,  400  of  the  Poona  Irregular  Horse  were  in  1822  stationed 
on  the  Lodrani  frontier  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  province.3  In  the 
same  year  May  21st,  1822,  as  the  Cutch  authorities  were  anxious  to  have 
it  back,  and  as  from  its  isolated  position  its  possession  was  inconvenient 
to  the  British  Government,  the  district  of  Anjar  was  restored  for  a 
yearly  payment  of  £8300  (Rs.  88,000) .  At  the  same  time  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  British  troops  should  continue  to  hold  the  fort 
of  Bhujia,  near  the  city  of  Bbuj.8  Meanwhile  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  the  province  was  steadily  pressed  on*  Without  any 
collecting  staff,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  land,  the 
Resident  had  no  choice  but  to  let  out  the  revenues  to  farmers.  This 
was  done  in  1820  for  a  term  of  five  years.  At  the  same  time  every 
effort  was  made  to  curtail  expenditure,  the  mercenary  troops  were 
reduced,  and  under  the  most  intelligent  leaders,  to  protect  person 
and  property,  detachments  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
province.  A  regular  system  of  accounts  was  introduced,  and  in  every 
department  the  utmost  economy  consistent  with  the  Rao’s  dignity  was 
enforced.4 

After  a  year  or  two  of  order  and  good  harvests  Cutch  again 
entered  on  a  time  of  suffering.  The  1823  rains  failed  and  in  the 
famine  that  followed,  thousands  of  cattle  died,  and  whole  villages 
were  deserted.  A  fifth  of  its  people,  it  was  estimated,  left  the 
province.  This  trouble  was  followed  early  in  1825  by  rumours  of 
disturbances  and  hostile  preparations  in  Sind*  These  rumours  were 
soon  confirmed  by  the  advance  from  Sind  of  a  body  of  plunderers,  3000 
strong,  who  crossed  the  Ran  from  Rahim-ki -bazar  to  the  Pachham, 
and  took  possession  of  a  fort  in  the  Haba  hills,  eighteen  miles  north 
of  Bhuj.  From  their  stronghold  the  plunderers  sent  800  men  against 
Anjar.  Successful  at  first,  they  were  afterwards  driven  out  of  the  town 
with  considerable  loss,  including  the  death  of  their  leader.  Meanwhile; 
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1  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XV.  52. 

1  So  thoroughly  unaafe  was  Vigad  at  thla  time,  that  the  people  worked  in  their 
field*  armed  to  the  teeth.  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XV.  53. 

4  The  details  are  given  in  Aitchison'a  Treaties  (IS7G),  IV.  25,  26,  VI. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XV.  55.  Col.  Tod,  who  was  in  Cutch  in  1S23,  found  it  thinly 
peopled  and  poorly  tilled  with  not  more  than  500,000  inhabitants  and  a  revenue  of 
about  £100,000  (50  /oi-As  of  belonging  to  the  RAo  and  ftha  to  the  Bhdydd . 

Trade  was  dull  and  MAndvi,  if  the  figures  are  to  be  trusted,  had  since  ISIS  very  suddenly 
fallen  off  in  people  from  50,000  to  20,000  ;  in  port  revenues  from  £25,000  to  £10,000 
(Ra.  2J-1  iaih)  ;  and  in  shipping  from  S00  to  200  boats.  Western  India,  452-450. 
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a  force  sent  against  Halm  drove  out  and  dispersed  the  main  body 
of  the  plunderers,  but  not  without  a  loss  to  the  state  of  £20,000 
(Rs„  2,00,000).  During  the  next  year  the  uneasy  feeling  of  Sind 
hostility,  and  the  disaffection  of  some  of  the  Jadeja  chiefs,  led  to  the 
increase  of  the  British  troops  in  Cutch  to  6000  men.  After  this 
except  for  occasional  raids  from  Farkar,  dutch  enjoyed  some  years 
of  quiet.1 

In  1830,  when  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Governor  of  Bombay,  visited 
Cutch  he  found  the  ex-R4o  practically  free  from  restraint  and 
living  in  his  son’s  house  satisfied  with  his  position.  The  young 
Prince  then  fourteen  years  of  age  was  a  youth  of  uncommon 
promise.  The  Resident,  Colonel  Pofctmger,  had  attended  with  carts 
to  his  education  and  he  had  gained  much  from  the  lessons  of  the 
Revd.  Mr*  Gray,  the  Chaplain  at  Bbiij.  The  Jadeja  chiefs,  that 
were  presented  to  the  Governor  at  Bhuj,  were  anxious  that  the 
ex-Rao’s  guard  should  be  removed,  that  the  young  Rao  should  share  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  that  the  tribute  from  Cutch 
to  the  British  Government  should  be  reduced.  The  first  request  the 
Governor  granted.  The  guard  had  for  some  time  been  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  ex-R4o  would 
intrigue  fora  restoration  to  power.3  As  regarded  the  second  request, 
the  Governor  had  no  objection  to  the  name  of  the  young  Rao  being 
introduced  into  public  deeds  and  to  his  being  gradually  initiated 
into  the  management  of  affairs,  but  ho  decided  that  he  was  still  too 
young  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  business.  As  to  the  An  jar 
payment,  the  Governor  could  promise  no  relief*®  The  revenue  of 
the  district  had  been  small  and  the  marriage  of  the  young  Rao  bad 
caused  special  expenses,  still  the  country  was  increasing  in  wealth, 
the  payment  was  not  large,  and  the  British  Government  were  not  in 
a  position  to  remit  it.  The  Governor  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  call  the  chiefs  to  account  for  their  failure  to  give  any  help  in 
putting  down  the  bands  of  plunderers.  Considering  themsolvea 
shielded  by  the  British  guarantee  from  the  just  resentment  of  their 
Prince,  they  had  made  not  one  effort  to  protect  his  towns  from 
plunder  or  his  fields  from  devastation.  They  had  saved  their  own 
estates  at  the  price  of  a  base,  if  not  a  traitorous  inactivity.  There  w  as 
nothing,  he  said,  in  the  guarantee  obligation  that  freed  them  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  prince  and  the  aid  they  were  bound  to  givo 
him.  Hereafter  any  chief  who  was  supine*  and  did  not  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  oppose  and  destroy  his  princess  enemies  or 
plunderers,  should  be  dealt  with  as  an  abettor  of  his  enemies,  and,  as 
the  slightest  punishment,  should  be  held  to  have  forfeited  all  rights 
to  British  protection.  Of  the  relations  between  the  Rao  and  the  Jddeja 
chiefs  or  Bhayad,  Sir  John  Malcolm  added,  that  though,  as  far  as 
outward  show  went,  the  chiefs  yielded  tho  Rao  a  respect  bordering  on 
veneration,  they  had  never  hesitated  when  it  suited  their  personal 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XV.  55. 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm**  Minute  (Jane  T830).  This  hope  was  not  disappointed. 
Tho  ex’Eutf  till  his  death  in  1840  lived  in  tho  palace  with  his  sou,  without  m  any  way 
interfering  with  state  affairs.  *  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Minute  (June  1&3Q), 
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interests  or  gratified  their  passions  of  revenge  or  ambition  to  rebel 
against  their  ruler's  authority;  and  at  limes  to  dethrone  him,1  This 
conduct  on  their  part  had  Led  tlieir  princes  to  similar  acts  of  violence 
when  they  gained  absolute  power  either  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries  or 
of  some  of  their  dependents.  Sir  John  Malcolm  regretted  that  at 
the  time  of  framing  the  treaty  (1822)  some  more  specific  obligations 
had  not  been  imposed  on  the  smaller  chiefs.  Secure  in  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government  they  had  become  indolent  and  indifferent 
to  all  matters  that  did  not  immediately  affect  their  personal  interests. 
Last  in  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures  they  neglected  all 
improvement  and  sought  every  means  of  oppression.  They  had 
encroached  upon  their  ruler  till  his  revenues  bore  no  proportion  to 
His  position  as  their  head.  Any  case  of  helping  rebels  or  failing  to 
act  against  plunderers  should  he  followed  by  forfeiture  or  heavy 
fine.  In  the  Governor's  opinion  the  only  measure  likely  to  render 
the  continuance  of  these  chiefs  in  the  power  they  enjoyed  safe  and 
useful;  was  for  the  Resident  to  bring  near  his  person  some  of  their 
relations  and  adherents;  who,  he  thought;  the  chiefs  would  gladly 
maintain  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  best  means  of  acquiring 
influence  and  favour.  There  was  no  course  so  well  suited  to  explain 
the  views  and  principles  of  the  British  Government  to  the  people,  as 
for  the  Resident  to  have  near  his  person  the  sons,  brothers;  and 
relations  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country. 

From  Sir  A,  Burnes’  notes  on  Cutch;  during  the  five  years  ending 
1828,  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were  settling  down  to  orderly 
ways.  In  good  seasons  the  population  was  not  less  than  500,000 
souls.  Still  many  were  unsettled;  whole  villages  moving  to  Sind  if 
the  season  were  bad.  The  common  grains  were  millet  and  pulse,  and 
in  Abd&sa  cotton,  castor-oil,  and  tobacco.  As  a  rule,  Cutch  had  to 
import  food,  especially  much  coarse  red  rice  from  Sind,  and  dates 
from  Arabia*  Though  the  soil  suited  them  there  was  a  great  want 
of  vegetables.  Sheep  and  goats  were  abundant  and  there  was  a 
considerable  export  of  butter.  Besides  the  foreign  trade  by  sea 
there  was  in  Abdasa  a  large  pack  traffic  with  Marwar  and  Gujar&t,* 
Of  the  different  divisions  Abdasa  alone  was  prosperous.  Vagad  in 
the  east  was  thinly  peopled  and  poorly  tilled.  Half  of  it  was  waste 
and  so  overrun  with  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  wolves,  hymuaa,  and 
other  wild  beasts  that  the  cultivators  were  careful  to  be  safe  in 
their  v 01  ages  before  sunset.  The  chiefs  and  proprietors,  though 
almost  all  of  one  family,  were  always  fighting  usually  about  village 
boundaries.  Success  was  never  lasting.  The  defeated  rival  would 
mortgage  his  land,  add  to  his  band  of  mercenaries,  and  overrun  his 
neighbour's  fields.  The  Jadejas  were  a  worthless  set  of  spendthrifts 
mortgaging  their  estates,  wasting  their  property,  and  many  of  them 
sinking  to  be  common  husbandmen  and  field  labourers.  In  the 
grazing  lands  in  the  north  and  on  the  Ran  islands  there  was  a 
rough,  unsettled,  and  poor,  but  hearty  and  strong  population. 
Living  in  grass  huts,  almost  never  growing  or  eating  grain,  they  fed 
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1  Sir  John  HaleohrTa  Minute  (June  1830).  3  MS.  December  1325. 
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entirely  on  milk ,  buttermilk  for  every  day  fare  and  sweet  milk  on 
their  few  holiday  a.  They  had  large  herds  of  cows,  buffaloes^,  and 
camels,  and  flocks  o£  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  export  of  batter 
brought  in  enough  to  meet  their  wants  for  clothes,  tobacco,  and 
opium,1 

In  1832  the  Parkar  robbers  began  to  give  fresh  trouble.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  a  force  was  sent  into  Parkar  to  punish  tha 
freebooters,  and  several  of  the  leading  men  were  killed.  The  Sind 
Government  sent  some  troops  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
detachment,  but  they  did  not  actually  take  part  against  the  freebooters* 
With  the  view  of  securing  Cutck  against  any  further  depredation  the 
Sind  Government  were  asked  whether  they  would  prefer  to  make 
good  all  losses  on  account  of  robberies  or  allow  a  British  detachment 
to  rem  ain  at  Parkar.  They  chose  to  allow  the  detachment  to  be  posted 
at  Parkar,  and  after  this  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  to  whom  tho 
charge  of  the  frontier  was  entrusted,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  British 
troops  secured  comparative  peace  to  Cuteh,  and  in  a  few  years  a 
cessation  of  desert  inroads. 

Though,  with  order  well  established  and  a  firm  but  mild 
Government,  the  province  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
many  years  of  civil  war,  it  was  unable  to  pay  the  sum,  amounting 
altogether  to  about  £33,8u0  (Its.  3,38,000}  due  under  former  treaties 
to  the  British  Government.2  Under  these  circumstances,  in  September 
1832,  the  amount  in  arrears,  a  little  over  £25,000  2  (Bs-  2,50,000) 
was  struck  off  and  a  modified  treaty  drawn  up,  providing  that  the 
equivalent  of  the  An  jar  revenue  should  be  forgone  and  that  tho 
Catch  state  should  never  be  charged  more  than  £20,000  for  the  pay 
of  the  subsidiary  force.4 


1  MR,  February  1S27.  From  Ciadh&ri&m  Kbadir  island  ©very  year  as  much  as  32,000 
pou tula  (300  tttitn-K )  of  butter  are  said  tj  have  been  sent,  and  every  day  from 
haunt  there  was  an  export  of  1*20  to  I  GO  pounds  (3*4 

*  The  details  are,  tribute  about  £5000  (2  taJkf**  of  ;  Anj&r  revenue,  £SS00 

(Bb,  88,000)  ;  pay  of  the  subsidiary  force,  £20,000. 

J  The  exact  sum  wa a  £23,725  10t  (Rs.  2,57/235). 

4  Aitchisfiu  s  Treaties  (18701. .  IV.  26- *28,  Vll.  The  need  of  this  remission  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement  of  Cuteh  revenue  and  expenditure  ; 

Cafe*  Jfru-yjiur.  1SJ&  IS31. 


BMlria.  | 
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0,01?,  30 2 
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a.05,0.' a 
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... 
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8*71,005 

*,*3,041 

a 

1027-38 

7*45*5.14 

5,7^.011 

1  * 

... 

7**1,587 

0  59,010 
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1837*23  ... 

7,05.37* 

7,47*984 

S  i 
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5,17/50 
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0.73,551 

fl.W.TiS 

(n)  During  ih»s  yean  AnjAr  was  In  fcha  h&ivtiof  tho  British  GororrmsDt 
(i)  The  srvr&n  j-eej-lj  payment  to  the  Bntiih  wu  about  18  1  K#. 

*  In  1632,  Ifle.  fEa  0.03.6BS)  tha  total  tribute  r^isilted,  represented  pretty  ctoaelv  ■  tsltIt 
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The  young  Hao  harl  now  (1832)  reached  his  seventeenth  year. 
He  showed  considerable  ability,  could  read  and  write  English,  and 
had  a  useful  general  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  outlines 
of  astronomy.  In  1833  he  began  to  take  part  an  public  business 
and  soon  showed  himself  equal  to  the  conduct  of  ordinary  affairs* 
He  attended  daily  at  the  Residency,  constantly  coming  from  the 
palace  to  consult  the  Resident  on  any  doubtful  point.  In  consequence 
of  the  seal  and  ability  be  showed,  it  was  arranged  that  the  time  of 
his  coming  of  age  should  be  changed  from  August  1835  to  the 
8th  July  1834. 1  At  the  installation  all  due  honour  was  don©  by  the 
British  officers  present  and  gratefully  and  graciously  acknowledged 
by  the  RiLo*  The  Resident,  Colonel  Pottinger,  on  seating  the  young 
prince  on  the  throne,  bound  on  his  turban  some  rich  jewels  from 
Lord  Clare,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  presented  him  with  a  letter 
of  friendship  and  saluted  him  Rao  of  Cutch.  People  of  all  classes 
shewed  gTeat  enthusiasm.® 

R&g  Desalji  continued  to  rule  till  I860.  Besides  the  measures 
noticed  in  a  separate  place  for  the  repression  of  infanticide,  the  RAo 
took  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  to  the  burning  of 
widows.  In  1836  a  proclamation  was  issued,  warning  his  subjects 
that  dealing  in  slaves  was  illegal,  and  that  any  vessel  bringing  slaves 
into  Cutch  would  be  confiscated,  and  her  crew  and  owners  punished.* 
Since  then,  except  the  modified  form  of  bondage  in  the  households 
of  Rajpnt  and  other  chiefs,  slavery  has  ceased  in  Cutch.  In  the 
matter  of  widow  burning,  the  Rao  was  less  ready  to  adopt  the  English 
view.  He  held  that  the  practice  was  not  against  the  Hindu  scriptures, 
and  it  was  not  till  1852,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  forbid  it.  After 
this,  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  people  concerned  were  severely  dealt 
with, 

Rao  DesaljPs  government  was  on  the  whole  prosperous  ;  order  was 
maintained  and  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  province  developed* 
In  1852,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  there  were,  exclusive  of  the 
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1  The  treaty  provided,  that  on  the  8th  July  the  Regency  should  cease  and 
His  Highness  "be  placed  under  the  constitutional  and  established  advice  of  his 
ministers  and  the  members  of  the  Jitlcja  Bhlydd,  Aitchiaon's  Treaties  (1876) *  IV. 
28,29,  VIII.  Of  the  state  of  Cutch  at  this  time,  Mrs.  P  us  tana  (1837)  has  left  few 
particulars.  Tillage  was  scanty  and  scattered,  not  yielding  more  than  one* half  the 
necessary  supply  of  grain.  Order  had  been  establish  ml  for  years,  but  except  the 
artisans,  who  showed  much  skill  and  perseverance,  the  people  were  idle  and  lazy. 
Cutch,  240-255.  *  Mrs.  Poston*’  Cutch,  36,37. 

s  The  words  of  the  proclamation  were:  l<  Be  it  known  to  the  principal  merchants 
of  M&ndvi,  and  every  other  merchant  as  well  as  trader  in  Cutch,  whether  belonging 
to  it  or  only  trading  thereto,  to  all  navigators  of  vessels,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cutch 
generally,  that  if  any  a  laves,  negroes  or  Abyssmiaos,  shall  be  brought  for  sale  to 
any  seaport  in  Cutch,  after  the  middle  of  July  next,  the  vessel  conveying  them  shall 
be  con fi seated,  and  its  cargo  shall  become  the  property  of  this  Government.  No 
petition  for  its  restoration  shall  be  listened  to  ;  and  further,  the  offenders  shall  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment,  whether  they  belong  to  Dutch  or  another  country. 
There  will  be  no  departure  from  this  resolution.  A  vessel  which  brings  slaves  shall 
be  seized,  and  summary  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  navigate  her.  The 
British  Government  have  made  arrangements  to  suppress  the  trade  in  slaves  throughout 
the  adjacent  conn  tries,  and  it  haa  instructed  the  officers  commanding  its  ships  to  seize 
and  retain  all  vessels  bringing  slaves.  1  therefore  strictly  prohibit,  after  the  date 
before -mentioned,  any  more  slaves  being  brought  to  this  country  ;  let  all  my  subjects 
discontinue  this  custom,  and  take  heed  of  this  Proclamation,  and  look  to  their  in  fee  reals 
and  welfare  by  attending  to  itf'  Bom.  Gov.  Set.  XV.  07. 

b  236—22 
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Morvi  ©state  in  Viigad,  851  villages,  294  belonging  to  the  R&o,  434 
to  smaller  chiefs,  and  123  alienated*  In  the  same  year  the  population 
was  re  turned  at  409,522  souls,  of  which  212,628  lived  in  the  RAo'a 
towns  and  villages;  166,864  in  those  of  the  smaller  chiefs;  and 
80,035  in  alienated  villages.  Of  the  whole  population,  800,420  were 
Hindus,  and  109,102  MusalmAns.  The  total  revenue  of  the 
province  was  estimated  at  £124,164  (Re.  12,41,640),  of  which  the 
Rao's  share  was  returned  at  £71,540  (Rs.  7,15,400)  ;  the  small 
chiefs*  share  at  £44,608  (Rs*  4,46,080) ;  and  the  alienated  revenue 
at  £8015  (Rs*  80,150),  Of  the  R4o*s  share  £20,719  came  from  Land* 
£17,466  from  sea  customs,  £1614  from  transit  dues,  £49  from  alum, 
and  £31,691  from  town  dues,  sales  of  animals,  fines,  and  gifts* 
As  regards  the  tenure  of  land,  in  the  Girasia  villages,  as  the  father1^ 
property  was  divided  among  the  sons,  there  were  generally  a  large 
number,  sometimes  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  sharers.  Unless 
forced  by  poverty  the  sharers  seldom  tilled  with  their  own  bands. 
In  troubled  times  the  shrewdest  or  strangest  of  the  chiefs'  sons  had 
generally  risen  to  be  head  and  forced  the  other  members  to  keep  the 
peace.  Now  the  authority  of  all  was  the  same,  and  disputes  were 
endless  and  most  complicated.  In  most  villages  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  rent-free  land  either  belonging  to  Rajputs  who  were  not  village 
proprietors,  girds  ids,  or  held  on  service  tenure*  But  with  these 
exceptions  the  actual  cultivators  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  unable, 
work  as  hard  as  they  could,  to  earn  more  than  a  bare  livelihood, 
constantly  driven  from  their  land  by  the  exacting  Giraei&s,  kept 
at  work  by  nothing  but  the  fear  of  starvation.  Besides  the  produce 
shares  varying  from  one -third  to  one-half,  there  were  payments  of 
grain  to  village  officers  and  police,  and  plough  and  other  ready 
money  cesses.  The  arrangements  in  the  Rdo's  villages  were  not 
very  different.  But  the  people  were  less  harshly  treated  and  the 
villages  more  populous  and  thriving.  Much  arable  land  was  waste. 
Under  better  management  the  province  could  produce  manifold 
what  it  Weis  yielding.1 

Trade  was  hampered  by  sea  customs  and  transit  dues*  All  the 
ports  were  under  the  R4o.  Foreign  goods  could  be  brought  into  the 
country  only  through  the  ports,  and  the  customs  revenue  of  Mandvi, 
-the  chief  port,  was  more  than  £20,000.  Merchants  taking  goods 
from  the  ports  into  the  interior  paid  from  one -tenth  to  one-half  of 
their  value*  In  1852,  in  consequence  of  repeated  pressure  from  the 
Political  Agent,  a  reduction  in  sea  customs  was  sanctioned.  But 
the  laud  transit  dues,  especially  in  the  east,  continued  most 
oppressive.  Between  the  eastern  frontier  and  Bhuj,  a  cart  of  grain 
had  to  pay  due*  and  cesses  equal  to  its  original  value*  The  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  land  dues  was  that  many  of  the  smaller  chiefe 
drew  a  large  part  of  their  incomes  from  them,  and  refused  to 
reduce  them. 

Except  that  murder  and  other  heinous  crimes  were  sent  for 
punishment  to  the  R&o,  the  smaller  chiefs  generally  inquired  into  and 


1  Bom,  Gov.  SeL  XV.  72‘74- 
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decided  such  cases  of  crime  as  occurred  on  their  estates.  In  the 
towns  and  territories  belonging  to  His  Highness  the  R&o,  crimes  were 
usually  investigated  by  an  arbitration  court,  and  afterwards  examined 
and  disposed  of  by  the  RAo  himself.  In  V&gad,  where  in  the  early 
years  of  British  interference  the  power  of  the  local  chiefs  had  been 
broken,  the  police  was,  under  the  Assistant  Political  Agent,  conducted 
by  a  body  of  104  horsemen,  posted  in  different  villages  throughout 
the  district.  A  native  officer  and  writer  constantly  moved  from 
one  post  to  another,  and  partly  because  news  of  a  crime  was  so 
quickly  spread,  partly  from  the  isolated  character  of  the  country  and 
the  risk  criminals  ran  of  being  caught,  the  amount  of  serious  crime 
was  small. 

In  the  chiefs'  territories  petty  offences  were  tried  without  appeal 
or  reference.  The  graver  charges  that  went  before  the  Bao  were  heard 
by  him  personally,  sometimes  with  the  help  of  the  Political  Agent. 
The  RAo  disliked  capital  punishments,  and  never,  if  he  could  help 
it,  passed  a  sentence  of  death.  The  evidence  of  the  parties  was 
roughly  taken  down  i  but  no  formal  record  of  proceedings  was  kept. 
It  was  suggested  to  the  Rao  that  the  forms  of  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings  followed  in  the  Sind  Desert  district,  might  be  of  nse 
in  dutch,  But  he  was  disinclined  to  the  change,  thinking  the 
procedure  too  complicated  for  his  officers.  Civil  disputes  were,  over 
the  whole  province,  settled  by  arbitration,  the  tenants  of  the  petty 
chiefs  bearing  any  amount  of  oppression,  rather  than  appeal  against 
the  acts  and  decisions  of  their  lords  and  masters. 

The  position  of  the  smaller  chiefs  was,  except  in  VAgad,  very 
independent  of  the  Rao.  The  only  tribute  they  paid  was  some 
customary  present  on  the  marriage  of  the  heir  apparent  or  other 
similar  occasions.  Their  assertion,  that  the  only  claim  the  R&o  had 
upon  them  was  one  of  military  service,  was  admitted  in  1819,  and 
since  then  the  British  guarantee  for  the  security  of  their  possessions, 
had  tended  to  increase  their  independence.  The  absence  of  common 
danger  had  relaxed  the  feudal  bonds  that  united  them  to  their 
head.  But  it  was  believed  that,  should  the  occasion  arise,  they 
would  be  ready  and  willing  to  call  together  their  retainers,  and 
putting  aside  petty  disputes  rally  round  the  yellow  pennant  of  their 
hereditary  chief,1 

For  some  years  there  was  an  unfortunate  quarrel  between  Rao 
Desalji  and  his  eldest  son,3  But  before  the  close  of  his  life  friendly 
relations  were  established.  In  185#,  as  he  had  for  some  time  been 
suffering  from  serious  sickness,  the  Rao  prayed  Government  by 
appointing  a  regency  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  state  affairs. 
His  wish  was  granted,  and  on  the  12th  July,  under  the  Political 
Agent  as  President  the  Rao  chose  the  heir  apparent,  the  minister, 
and  two  J4deja  chiefs,  as  members  of  the  Regency  ,3  On  the  21st 
June  of  the  next  year,  at  the  RAo*&  urgent  request,  the  Regency  was 
dissolved  and  the  management  of  the  state  handed  over  to  the  heir 
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1  Bom,  Gov,  Set  XV,  75,76,  5  Bom.  Gov,  S«*i,  XV,  68. 

*  GoL  Trevelyan  to  Govt.  20th  Juuv  i860. 
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apparent.  A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  26th  July  Rio  Deaalji  died! ; 
and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  Rio  Prigmalii  was  duly 
installed.1  Marked  by  a  love  of  truth  and  plain  dealing,  Rio 
Desalji  was  probably  more  than  any  one  els©  in  Cutch,  learned  in 
th©  traditions  and  customs  of  the  province.  He  was  a  careful  and 
painstaking  judge  and  a  staunch  and  devoted  ally  of  the  British 
Government.  T^ith  the  help  of  a  few  chiefs  and  court  servants  he 
managed  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  and  by  his  knowledge 
of  their  character,  friendly  intercourse,  and  timely  concessions 
avoided  any  struggle  with  the  Jadeja  chiefs,® 

Kao  Pr&gmaJji  soon  showed  himself  in  several  respects  different  in 
character  from  his  father.  Equally  truthful  and  loyal  to  the  British 
Government,  he  had  more  courtly  manners,  more  refined  and  costly 
tastes,  and  a  much  higher  idea  of  his  power  and  prerogative.  During 
the  fifteen  years  of  his  rule  (1860-1875),  Rao  Pr&gmalji  showed 
himself  anxious  to  improve  the  management  of  his  state*  He  framed 
codes  for  the  guidance  of  his  officers  in  matters  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  he  undertook  works  of  public  usefi^Lness,  and  introduced  a 
state  system  of  education  and  vaccination.  In  reward  for  his  efforts 
at  good  government,  he  was,  in  1871,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Knight 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India,  Unlike  his  forefathers, 
none  of  whom  left  Catch,  he  thrice  visited  Bombay,  in  1870  to  meet 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  1871  to  take  part  in 
a  Chapter  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  in  October  1875  to  do  homage 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  last  occasion* 
suffering  from  a  mortal  disease,  he  retired  to  Bhuj  and  unable  to  rally, 
died  ou  the  1st  January  1876.  By  his  death,  Cutch  lost  a  wise  and 
beneficent  ruler,  and  the  British  Government  a  loyal  and  devoted 
friend.® 


Bhuj  Paktct. 


IUo  Kheng&r  III. , 
1876*1879, 


The  chief  memorial  of  his  reign,  a  work  in  which  he  took  a  very 
keen  interest  and  on  which  he  spent  a  sum  of  £191,400,  was  the 
building  of  a  palace  at  Bhuj.  Oue  long  struggle  over  the  position 
and  rights  of  the  Bb&yad  greatly  marred  the  success  of  his  reign.  A 
statement  of  the  chief  points  that  have  been  raised  and  discussed 
since,  in  1819,  the  chiefs1  position  was  guaranteed  is  given  (pp.  189-200) 
in  the  chapter  on  **  Justice JJ*  Though  the  matter  was  not  perfectly 
settled,  the  R&o  had,  before  his  death,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  most  of  the  points  on  which  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  had  been 
conceded.  R4o  Pr&gmalji  left  four  widows,  of  whom  two  have  since 
died,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter. 

On  the  3rd  January  (1876)  the  young  R&o  was  installed  with  the 
usual  ceremonies.  As  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  a  Regency 
consisting  of  the  Political  Agent,  the  chief  minister,  a  J&deja  chief, 
and  a  leading  merchant  was  appointed,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Political  Agent  has  since  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

The  Kao  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  and  holds  a 


1  Col.  H,  W.  Trevelyan.  C.B.,  to  Govt.  8th  June  1861. 
3  Bom.  Gov.  S«L  X  V.  (58  :  Col.  Burton. 

*  Government  Gazette,  5th  January  1876. 
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patent,  aanod,  of  adoption*  The  military  force  of  the  state  consists 
of  two  field  and  109  other  guns,  twenty -four  artillerymen,  373 
cavalry,  402  regular  and  3139  irregular  infantry,  and  412  police. 
In  addition  to  these  troops  the  lido J a  B  hay  ad  could  furnish  on 
requisition  a  mixed  force  of  about  4l>00  men.4  A  genealogical  tree 
of  the  family  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

The  following  summary,  compiled  from  the  yearly  administration 
reports,  gives  very  shortly  the  chief  events  m  the  history  and 
management  of  Cutch  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  1860  an  almost  total  failure  of  ram  was  followed  by  extreme 
scarcity  of  provisions.  The  price  of  millet  rose  from  40  to  2Q£ 

Sjunda  ;  people  moved  in  large  numbers  to  Sind,  K&tiuaw&r,  and 
ombay,  and  thousands  of  cattle  were  either  driven  away  in  search 
of  pasture,  or  perished.  To  lessen  the  pressure  of  distress,  the  R6o 
for  two  months  took  off  all  import  duties  on  grain  and  fodder  ;  offered 
work  in  deepening  ponds  near  Bhuj  to  large  numbers  of  the  destitute, 
paying  each  about  two  pounds  of  grain  a  day  ;  and  opened  stores  at 
which  grain  was  sold  *at  specially  low  prices1.  When  the  scarcity 
was  over,  as  many  as  60,000  people  were  said  to  have  come  back.  In 
this  year,  the  management  of  the  Yagad  police,  which  had  long  been 
under  the  Cutch  Political  Agency,  was  restored  to  the  state. 

The  next  year,  1861,  was  again  a  season  of  short  rainfall,  only  8| 
inches.  But  the  falls  were  well  timed,  and  a  fair  crop  brought  down 
millet  prices.  The  old  minister  resigned,  and  the  management  of 
Motilal  Ji vandas  and  Mad havcl as  Ram  Jus  who  succeeded,  caused 
some  discontent  among  the  landed  classes.  Several  works  of  public 
usefulness  were  pressed  on ;  cotton  gins  were  ordered  and  screw 

tresses  introduced,  and  the  Bhuj  and  Mdndvi  road  was  finished  and 
ridged. 

The  1862  rainfall  was  heavy,  34  inches.  The  rains  closed 
(October)  with  a  tremendous  storm  that,  besides  damaging  t  he  crops, 
caused  much  loss  of  life  and  great  destruction  of  houses  and  villages.1 
This  loss  was  increased  by  a  plague  of  locusts.4  The  grain  crops 
suffered  most,  and  though  the  high  price  of  cotton  benefited  the  country, 
living  was  dear,  millet  prices  standing  as  high  as  30  pounds  the  rupee. 
Over  25,000  people  are  said  to  have  left  Cutch  in  search  of  work. 

In  1863,  the  rainfall,  23*24  inches,  was  sufficient  and  well-timed, 
and  the  harvest  good.  The  very  high  value  of  cotton  had  tempted 
cultivators  greatly  to  increase  its  cultivation,  and  before  the  season 
was  over,  in  th©  large  towns  and  among  the  labouring  classes  grain 
was  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  there  was  severe  distress.  Millet  prices 
rose  from  30  to  10  pounds.  As  a  measure  of  relief  a  state  store  was 
opened  and  grain  sold  at  low  rates.  Money  was  also  gathered  from 
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1  Aitchiaon’s  Treaties  (1876).  IV .  0. 

5  CoL  H.  W.  Trevelyan,  C.B, ,  8th  June  1861. 

*  In  the  town  of  Bhuj  1900  houses  were  damaged*  and  in  Vigad  many  villages  were 
found  in  mins. 

*  The  l oc tints  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  east  ami  north.  After  devastating 
Cutch  they  would  seem  to  have  been  driven  west  and  out  to  sea.  Ship  Captains 
from  Maakat  ami  Zanzibar,  some  hundred  miles  from  MAndvi,  found  the  sea  covered 
with  their  dead  bodies. 
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rich  Cufcch  traders  in  M&ndvi  and  Bombay*  and  given  to  the  destitute* 
As  many  as  35,000  of  the  poor  and  working  classes  are  said  to  have 
left  Cutch*  The  management  of  the  new  ministers  continued 
unsatisfactory;  Corruption  spread*  and  at  last*  one  glaring  case  of 
tampering  with  the  currency  being  brought  to  light  by  the  Political 
Agent,  Motil&l  and  MAdhavdas  were  suspended,  and  the  chief 
management  entrusted  to  an  old  servant  of  the  state*  J agj i van  Mehta 
a  N&gar  Brahman. 

In  1864,  a  very  scanty  rainfall  of  only  seven  inches*  was  followed 
by  a  short  harvest  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  millet  from  16  to  154 
pounds.  Among  the  cultivators  the  want  of  fodder  and  water*  and 
among  th©  poorer  classes  of  townspeople  the  high  price  of  grain 
caused  great  distress*  The  state  import  duties  on  grain  were 
remitted*  and*  against  about  8000  re  turn -emigrants*  about  23*000 
people  are  said  to  have  left  the  country.  The  management  of  the 
state  was  again  unsatisfactory.  Jag] i van's  power  had*  in  great 
measure*  passed  to  Valabhji  Mehta  a  Mod  Vania*  a  man  of  groat 
ability  who  had  formerly  been  mixed  up  with  the  BlLo’s  family 
quarrels. 

In  1865,  the  rainfall*  16*61  inches,  was  sufficient  and  well-timed* 
and  the  harvest  good*  Though*  from  the  very  great  dearness  of  food 
all  over  the  Presidency,  millet  prices  remained  steady  at  22  pounds* 
prices  of  labour  rose  in  proportion*  and  it  was  on  the  whole  a 
prosperous  year.  During  the  course  of  the  season  8580  people  are 
said  to  have  returned,  and  23*750  to  have  left  the  province  in  search 
of  work.  In  state  matters  Valabhji' s  power  increased*  and  Jag]  i  van 
was  dismissed. 

In  1866*  the  rainfall*  20‘72  inches,  was  sufficient.  But  it  did  not 
begin  till  the  end  of  July  and  then  fell  so  fast  that  in  some  parts 
the  houses  suffered.  Millet  prices  still  continued  high,  27 j  pounds 
the  rupee*  But  wages  were  at  least  in  proportion,  and  while 
emigrants  fell  to  18,600,  the  number  who  returned  rose  to  18,970, 
Prom  April  to  October,  the  ©astern  parts  of  Cutch,  bs  far  west  as 
Bhuj  and  Mnndvi*  suffered  from  a  rather  severe  epidemic  of  cholera, 
Valabhji  was  found  to  be  mismanaging  the  state  for  his  private  gain, 
and  to  be  causing  a  growing  ill-feeling  among  the  minor  chiefs. 
At  the  Political  Agent's  advice  he  was  dismissed*  and  the  deputy 
collector  of  Surat*  Mr.  Shah&budin  Ibrahim  was  appointed  minister. 
During  this  year  a  son  and  heir  was  bora  to  the  R&o. 

In  1867*  the  rainfall*  though  it  lasted  late,  was  very  scanty,  7*96 
inches  j  the  crops,  especially  cotton  suffered,  and  the  want  of  water 
and  grass  caused  much  distress.  The  price  of  millet  was  22  pounds 
the  rupee.  During  the  year  20,267  persons  are  reported  to  have 
left  the  province,  and  10,895  to  have  come  back.  Under  Mr, 
Sh£h4tmdin'a  management  many  important  improvements  were  made* 

In  1868,  the  rainfall*  8*31  inches*  was  short*  and  falling  at  long 
intervals,  failed  to  keep  alive  the  young  crops.  The  serious  scarcity 
in  Rdjput&na  increased  the  pressure  of  the  bad  local  harvest*  and 
millet  prices  rose  to  21 J  pounds.  Besides  of  grain,  there  was  a 
scarcity,  and,  in  some  parts*  an  absolute  want  of  fodder  and  water* 
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To  lighten  the  distress  grain  was  allowed  to  pass  duty-free.  During 
the  year  Mr.  Shah 4b u din  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr, 
Bhogilal  Pr&n  valabh dds , 

In  1869,  the  rainfall,  28*25  inches,  was  sufficient  and  well-timed* 
But  prospects  were  spoiled  by  locusts,  who  all  over  the  district  caused 
much  loss,  and  in  some  places  utterly  ruined  the  millet  crop  with  a 
rise  of  prices  from  214  to  1.8  pounds*  Large  numbers,  made 
destitute  by  the  Rajputana  famine,  took  shelter  in  Cutch*  Transit 
duties  on  grain  were  again  remitted*  In  state  affairs  some 
improvements  in  the  revenue  system  were  carried  out,  and  for  the 
guidance  of  judicial  officers  civil  and  criminal  procedure  codes  were 
framed. 

In  1870,  the  rainfall,  7*80  inches,  was  short,  and  the  harvest  poor, 
with  millet  prices  at  22  4  pounds.  Most  of  the  famine  immigrants 
returned  to  R&jpnt&na  and  transit  grain  duties  were  again  levied.1 
Some  useful  changes,  including  the  separation  of  the  functions  of 
magistrate  and  revenue  farmer,  were  introduced  into  the  management 
of  state  lands*  At  the  same  time  the  disputes  between  the  Ran  and 
the  Bh&yad  on  matters  of  jurisdiction  became  so  serious  as  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  Government, 

In  1871,  the  rainfall,  18  inches,  though  sufficient  was  ill-timed,  tha 
harvest  was  poor,  and  millet  prices  remained  as  high  as  24 4  pounds. 
Though  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  them,  grain  transit  duties 
were  still  levied.  Considerable  trouble  was  caused  by  the  raids  of 
the  Deda  outlaws,  Gir&siiis  of  Morvi  in  Kathi4w4r,  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  V&gad*  Under  the  Political  Agent* s  advice,  the  R4o  and 
the  Morvi  Managers  joined  in  appointing  an  officer  to  act  against 
the  outlaws,  and  order  was  soon  restored.  The  question  of  the  RdoJs 

Srisdiction  over  the  Bhay&d  was  discussed  by  Government  and  the 
do,  and  some  advance  made  in  cl  earing  and  settling  the  chief  points 
in  dispute.  During  this  year,  the  Rohoras  or  Musalm&n  traders 
were  freed  from  a  remnant  of  Vdnia  oppression,  by  the  abolition 
of  an  old  order  forbidding  them  to  ride  on  horseback.  The  R4o*s 
efforts  to  improve  the  administration  of  his  state  and  introduce  a 
useful  system  of  state  education  and  vaccination  were  rewarded  by 
hia  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Knight  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Star  of  India. 

In  1872,  the  rainfall,  17*06  inches,  was  sufficient  and  timely,  but 
the  hopes  of  a  good  harvest  were  spoiled  by  the  ravages  of  locusts. 
The  price  of  millet  remained  as  high  as  29 f  pounds.  The  state  also 
suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  cattle  plague,  which  was  said  to  have 
caused  the  deaths  of  2447  head  of  cattle  of  the  estimated  value  of 
nearly  £4000  (Re.  40,000)*  So  acute  was  the  disease  that  in  most 
cases  animals  stricken  with  it  lived  only  a  few  hours.  As  Knight 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Order,  His  Highness  the  Rio  attended  a 
Darbfir  and  Chapter  of  the  Star  of  India  in  Bombay.  The  J&deja 
court  still  worked  badly ;  but  progress  was  made  towards  the 
settlement  of  some  of  the  points  in  dispute. 
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In  1873,  the  rainfall  was  partial,  varying  from  5*1 1  inches  at  Bhuj 
to  24' 12  inches  at  Mandvi.  On  the  whole,  except  in  Bhuj,  where 
water  and  fodder  were  scarce,  it  was  sufficient,  crops  were  good,  and 

he  want 


considerable  improvement  in  the  working  of  the  J&deja  court. 

In  1874,  though  the  rainfall,  13*30  inches,  was  sufficient,  it  was 
too  soon  over,  the  crops  suffered,  and  millet  prices  Blight ly  fell 
to  34  pounds*  Mr.  Laxmaan  Krishndji  was  chosen  minister,  and 
except  that  the  relations  between  the  Rao  and  the  Bh&yad  were  still 
strained  and  unsettled,  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  well  managed. 

In  1875,  the  rainfall  was  short,  7*21  inches,  the  harvest  was 
poor,  millet  prices  rose  from  34  to  32 £  pounds,  and  nearly  50,000 
people  are  said  to  have  left  in  search  of  work.  Besides  of  grain, 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  fodder  and  water.  In  October  the  R*£ot 
who  had  for  some  time  been  in  bad  health,  went  to  Bombay  to  do 
homage  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  Bombay  hia 
sickness  increased  and  after  his  return  he  continued  to  grow  weaker 
till  his  death  on  the  1st  of  Januaty  1876.  As  his  son,  the  present 
Rao,  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  a  Regency  of  four  members  under 
the  Presidency  of  the  Political  Agent  was  appointed. 

In  1876,  the  rainfall  averaging  12  inches  was  sufficient,  and 
though  in  the  west  locusts  did  some  slight  damage,  the  crops  were  on 
the  whole  fair.  Millet  prices  remained  steady  at  about  32  J  pounds. 
The  Regency  consisting  of  the  Political  Agent,  the  minister,  a  J&deja 
chief,  and  a  M&ndvi  merchant  were  installed.  By  the  death  of  the 
merchant  the  number  was  soon  after  reduced  to  three.  During  tho 
year,  the  Rao’ a  sister  was  married  to  the  Mahar&ja  of  Bikaner,  an 
event  of  importance  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  daughter  of  the 
Cutch  house  had  been  united  to  a  R&jputana  chief.  The  marriage 
festivities,  held  at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000),  prevented 
the  RiLo  from  being  present  at  the  great  Delhi  ceremonial.  In  honour 
of  tho  proclamation,  a  Darbdr  was  held  at  Bhuj  on  January  1st. 
The  Presidency  of  the  Jddeja  court  was  transferred  from  the  Political 
Agent  to  the  minister,  and  the  courts  of  the  minister  and  assistant 
minister  were  amalgamated  with  it. 

In  1877,  the  rainfall,  16*62  inches,  though  sufficient,  was 
unseasonable .  The  early  crops  failed,  and  though  the  cold  weather 
harvest  was  good,  millet  prices  rose  from  32|  to  17  pounds,  and  the 
poorer  classes  suffered  severely*  To  lessen  the  distress,  half  of  the 
grain  dues  were  remitted  and  relief  was  given  by  opening  works  on 
tho  Tuna  and  Anjar,  and  on  the  Mandvi  and  Bhuj  roads.  The  young 
RAo,  who  is  being  taught  at  Bhuj  under  the  supervision  of  the  Political 
Agent  and  his  Assistant,  mad©  good  progress.  In  November 
1877  he  was,  in  full  Darbar,  presented  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  with  a  Delhi  banner.  During  the  year  a 
merchant  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place  in  the  Council  of  Regency, 
To  improve  the  management,  the  country  was  distributed  over  eight 
sub-divisions,  each  under  a  revenue  and  judicial  officer,  with  separate 
police  aud  village  organization.  Efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  the 
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mineral  and  other  resources  of  the  state,  and  measures  taken  with 
the  view  of  developing*  trade  and  fostering  local  industries.  The 
great  M&ndvi  pier  and  breakwater  were  begun,  the  work  proving 
of  great  service  in  employing  labour.  The  two  leading  difficulties 
in  the  management  of  the  state  are  disputes  with  the  Morvi  state 
of  K&thiawar  on  foreshore  and  other  rights  over  the  gulf  of  Cutch, 
ancf  the  long-standing  jurisdiction  difficulty  between  His  Highness 
the  R6o,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Bh&y&d. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  . 

LAND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Chapter  VIII*  The  lands  of  Cutch  belong  to  two  main  classes,  the  state,  khdlsct, 
Land  lands,  the  property  of  His  Highness  the  Rao,  and  the  cadet,  bkd yad. 

Administration*  lands,  in  the  hands  of  younger  branches  of  the  R&o’s  family.  Tha 
Tenures*  state  land  is  held  mostly  on  an  occupancy,  batas  tenure*  Under 
this,  so  long  as  he  tills  the  ground  properly  and  pays  his  rent,  the 
holder  keeps  the  land  at  a  fixed  rate  without  fear  of  being  turned 
out*  If  the  holder  fails  to  pay  the  rent  or  is  guilty  of  waste  or  want 
of  care,  the  state  can  force  him  to  give  up  his  holding.  But  so 
long  as  lie  keeps  to  these  conditions,  one  cultivator  can  hand  over 
his  land  to  another*  A  second  form  of  tenure  is  by  cash  payment, 
sukhdi,  under  which  the  cultivator  holds  land  for  a  fixed  number 
of  years.  Patches  of  state,  fchdb*aI  land  are  also  held  on  religious, 
dharmada ;  service,  pdik  prajia ;  and  reward,  ptissa,  grants-  Tha 
dharmdda  lands  are  made  over  to  temples,  mosques,  and  other 
religious  institutions  for  divine  service  or  for  charity*  During 
good  behaviour  and  submission  to  the  state's  orders,  the  grantees 
are  gene  rally  left  to  manage  their  lands  as  they  choose*  Many 
villages  in  Cutch  are  held  on  this  tenure*  Service,  pdik  prajia , 
land  is  given  as  payment  for  certain  services,  and  is  kept  only  so 
long  as  the  service  is  performed*  Reward,  pasas  lands  are  granted 
in  return  for  some  service  done  the  state  in  time  of  danger  or 
trouble. 

The  cadet,  hhdydd,  lands  are  held  on  condition  of  fealty  and. 
allegiance  to  the  central  chief  or  over-lord^  the  Rao.  About  half  of 
Cutch  is  held  by  these  under-lords,  chiefly* the  outlying  parts,  those 
to  the  east  paying  a  small  yearly  tribute  and  those  to  the  west 
paying  nothing.  Though  these  under-chiefs  do  not  recognize 
occupancy  rights  in  their  ordinary  tenants,  the  holders  of  charitable 
lands  and  a  class  of  men  called  original  owners,  mulgirdaidM^  are 
not  liable  to  be  turned  out.  In  eastern  Vagad  under  the  Vaghela 
landlords,  girasid*,  and  others,  is  a  large  class  of  Rajputs  and  Eolis, 
once  holders  of  service  land,  who  now  in  many  villages  practically 
pay  a  cash  quit-rent*  To  pay  his  private  debts,  civil  courts  can 
attach  the  cultivator’s  share  of  his  fields*  produce,  but  his  field  tools 
and  plough  bullocks  cannot  be  sold. 

L&nd  Havana*.  Land  revenue  is  generally  collected  by  the  crop- division, 
bhdybaidi ,  system*  The  only  exception  is,  that  in  a  few  of  the  beat 
cadet  villages  lands  are  for  a  short  term  of  years  let  at  a  fixed 
money  payment*  In  the  state  lands  in  some  of  the  richer  of  the  coast 
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alluvial,  kdnthtj  villages  cash  rates  were  introduced  in  187£b  The  state  Chapter  VIII, 

share  of  the  crop  varies  from  -f  to  4"  of  the  produce#  The  present  Lind 

rates  were  fixed  in  the  time  of  Desalji  the  late  R&o*  In  fixing1  the  Administration- 

amount  the  chief  considerations  were  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  Land  Revenue 

rainfall,  the  water  supply,  and  the  character  of  the  cultivator.  In 

cadet,  bhdyddf  or  landlord,  girama,  villages  the  proprietor  generally 

takes  more  than  the  state  share,  the  amount  rising  in  some  cases  to 

one-half  of  the  produce  including  fodder,  and  averaging  from  ten  to 

fifteen  per  cent  above  the  state  share.  Besides  the  crop-share  there 

are  many  minor  land  cesses,  of  which  the  chief  are  a  horse  cess, 

ghoda  vero ,  a  produce  cess,  kangaris  a  watchman's  fee,  cho fct9  a  cash 

rate,  varad,  and  an  alienation  cess,  shedhnvar,  From  the  tillers  of 

a  few  lands  a  fine  is  levied,  because  they  do  not  hold  the  occupancy 

right  to  the  laud.  Besides  the  rent  due  to  the  state,  darbdrs  or  to 

his  landlord,  girdsia ,  the  cultivator  has  always  to  make  certain 

payments  to  religious  and  charitable  establishments  and  to  village 

servants.  These  in  the  state  villages  are  made  from  the  cultivator's 

share  of  the  produce  and  in  cadet  villages  from  the  common  heap. 

Formerly  the  land  revenue  was  realised  by  a  system  of  fanning, 
the  farmers  not  being  allowed  to  levy  more  than  the  share,  bkdg ,  in 
fore©  at  the  time.  In  1877-78  the  Council  of  Regency  gave  up  the 
farming  system  and  began  to  collect  the  revenue  departmen  tally. 

The  staff  employed  in  collecting  the  revenue  is,  over  a  group  of  from 
thirty  to  134  villages,  an  officer  styled  manager,  vahwatddr,  on 
monthly  pay  varying  from  £6  9*.  to  £10  11s.  (250*400  koris ),  who 
has  under  him  some  agents,  h&rkuws.  Each  village  or  smaEl  group 
of  villages  has  its  accountant,  dkru  or  taldU9  and  its  messenger, 

I lavdiddr.  All  subordinate  revenue  establishments  are  under  the 
orders  of  a  revenue  commissioner,  who  is  aided  by  an  assistant. 

Both  these  officers  move  about  the  country  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  supervise  the  work  of  local  managers.  Just  before 
harvest  the  cultivator  goes  to  the  village  accountant,  dhrut  and 
asks  leave  to  cut  his  crop.  The  accountant  sends  word  to  the 
manager,  vahiuatddr9  who  fixes  a  day,  when  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government  messenger,  havdMar,  the  cultivator  may  cut  the 
standing  corn.  When  cut,  the  corn  is  heaped  in  the  village  grain 
yard,  a  separate  stall  being  kept  for  each  cultivator,  where  his 
different  sorts  of  grain  are  stored  separately.  At  such  time  the 
messenger  and  his  subordinates  keep  strict  watch  at  the  grain  yard 
and  at  the  village  entrance,  that  no  corn  is  pilfered  or  taken  away 
on  the  sly.  When  the  produce  of  all  the  fields  is  gathered  in  the 
yard,  the  state  share  is  portioned  out  in  the  presence  of  the 
manager,  vahiuatddr,  or  his  chief  clerk,  the  accountant,  dhrttj  the 
weighman,  and  the  other  village  officials.  The  cultivator  parcels 
out  the  whole  into  a  number  of  small  heaps,  and  the  manager 
choosing  out  of  it  the  state  share,  it  is  taken  away  and  piled  on  the 
great  heap,  gatij .  The  great  heap,  if  not  sold  in  advance,  is 

taken  to  Bbuj,  and  either  sold  or  stored  in  the  state  granary,  kothdr. 

In  some  rare  cases  when  the  cultivator  and  the  manager,  vakivatddr, 
agree  to  the  price,  the  standing  corn  is  estimated  at  a  certain  weight, 
and  the  state,  darhdr ,  share  taken  according  to  the  calculation. 

Formerly  the  accountant,  messenger,  and  others  employed  in 
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collecting  the  revenue  had  each,  as  a  perquisite,  a  certain  fixed 
measure  of  grain.  Now  the  state  recovers  their  former  shares  and 
pays  them  by  monthly  money  salaries.  A  revenue  survey  of  the 
state  lands  is  now  in  progress.  To  encourage  the  digging  of  wells 
the  state  makes  a  grant  of  from  £1  6s.  to  £2  (Rs.  13-20)  for 
every  additional  water-bag  that  a  cultivator  can  work,  and  other 
improvements  are  encouraged  by  the  grant  of  advances,  takavi ,  at 
moderate  rates  of  interest. 
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Formerly  (1854)  within  their  own  ©states*  the  petty  chiefs  took 
cognizance  of  disputes*  thefts*  and  other  minor  offences*  and  except 
that  quarrels  between  proprietors  and  such  serious  crimes  as  murder 
went  before  the  Darbar*  their  powers  were  little*  if  at  all*  interfered 
with*  Vagad,  though  the  chiefs  had  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
people,  was  to  some  extent  an  exception.  In  Abd&sa  murder  and 
other  serious  offences  came*  in  the  first  instance*  before  the  chiefs 
on  whose  estate  they  occurred*  but  in  Vagad,  serious  cases  were 
first  inquired  into  by  the  Agency  police,  and  then  handed  over  to 
the  Darbar*  In  villages  belonging  to  the  R&o*  the  revenue  officers 
took  cognizance  of  petty  offences*  reporting  the  more  serious  to 
the  Darbar,  where  they  were  personally  dealt  with  by  the  Rdo* 
depositions  being  taken  and  read  to  the  party  or  parties  concerned. 
Civil  cases  were  either  heard  in  the  B6rs  presence*  or  investigated 
by  une  of  his  courts,  partrhdtffitx,  of  which  there  were  two,  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  Bhilyad  and  other  respectable  officials.  For 
most  offences  the  usual  punishment  was  fine,  with  imprisonment 
when  the  fine  could  not  b©  paid*  The  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  justice  was  a  subject  to  which  the  late  Rao  paid 
much  attention*  and  under  his  rule  several  changes  were  made.  In 
1809  civil  and  criminal  procedure  codes*  on  the  model  of  those  in 
force  in  British  districts,  were  introduced.  These  codes  are  at 
present  (1879)  under  revision. 

There  are  now  three  classes  of  courts  in  the  province  ;  those  with 
jurisdiction  in  the  Rao?s  domain  only*  those  with  jurisdiction  in  the 
estates  of  petty  chiefs*  and  those  whose  power  extends  over  the 
whole  province*  In  the  Rao's  villages  revenue  and  judicial  powers 
have  to  a  certain  extent  been  separated,  and  for  the  sake  of  efficiency 
and  proper  supervision  the  province  has  been  formed  into  eight 
etib-di  visions,  talukds,  each  under  the  judicial  charge  of  a  subordinate 
judge*  ntjdy&dhish.  All  of  these  officers  have  both  civil  and  criminal, 
and  three  of  the  eight*  those  stationed  at  Bhachau,  M undra*  and 
Lakhpat,  have  in  addition,  revenue  powers.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  with,  in  criminal  matters  power  to  imprison  for 
one  year  and  fine  up  to  £25  (Ks,  250)  and  to  try  civil  suits  up  to 
£125  (Rs.  1250)  in  value;  the  second  able  to  try  civil  suits  up  to 
£50  (R&.  500)  and  in  criminal  matters  imprison  for  three  months* 
and  fane  up  to  £0  (Rs.  60)*  Of  the  eight  subordinate  judges*  five* 
at  Rapar,  An  jar*  Bhuj,  Mandvi*  and  Abdasa  are  first  class*  and 
three*  at  Bhaeh&u*  M undra*  and  Lakhpat  are  second  class.  Besides 
the  judges,  three  commandants  of  posts,  th&ndnr&t  at  Khadir, 
Khavdii*  and  Nakhfrana  exercise  second  class  powers.  Over  these 
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district  courts,  is  the  High  Court,  varisht  addlat ,  with  one  iudg*©, 
who  is  also  deputy  minister,  ndib  diwdn,  and  one  assistant  judge. 
It  hears  appeals  from,  and  original  cases  beyond  the  powers  of,  the 
district  courts,  and  in  addition  the  cases  of  the  guarantee  holders 
according  to  the  settlement  of  1872.  Thus  the  varisht  addlat  has 
practically  two  sides  khdlsa  and  jddeja,  and  exercises  full  civil  and 
criminal  pirisdiction  throughout  the  province,  sentences  of  death, 
transportation  for  life,  and  fourteen  years  imprisonment  being 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Council  of  Regency.  The  first  judge 
presides  over  the  jadeja  side  of  the  court,  besides  doing  the  more 
important  work  of  the  khdlsa  side,  of  which  the  lighter  work  devolves 
on  the  assistant  judge*  The  courts  in  the  territory  under 
subordinate  chiefs  are  the  landholders*  courts  of  which  details  ar© 

fiven  below  under  the  head  "  Jadeja  Court”.  Appeals  from  the 
ecisions  of  the  varlsht  addlat  are  heard  by  the  I>iwan*a  Court,  which 
is  presided  over  by  the  Diwan,  Cases  considered  by  him  of  special 
importance  are  reserved  by  the  Diwan  for  disposal  by  the  Council  of 
Regency. 

In  1877-78,  exclusive  of  cases  brought  in  the  courts  of  proprietors 
and  petty  chiefs  who  keep  no  record  of  proceedings,  4852  suit®  were 
filed.  This  with  1668  cases  in  arrears  gave  a  total  of  6520  for 
decision.  Of  these,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  5871  were  settled, 
leaving  649  in  arrears*  Of  1266  appeals,  1123  were  disposed  of 
and  148  left  on  the  files.  The  total  value  of  suits  on  the  files  was 
£37,542  8s.  (Rs.  3,75,424). 

Under  the  system  of  registration  introduced  in  1878,  persons 
acquiring  immovable  property  and  wishing  to  have  its  transfer 
recognised,  produce  their  deeds  before  the  subordinat©  judges, 
nydyddhish^s,  who,  on  payment  of  certain  fees,  take  copies  ol  deeds 
and  give  certificates  that  they  have  been  copied. 

In  1854  Vagad  was  the  only  district  with  a  systematic  police. 
Under  the  Assistant  Political  Agent  was  a  troop  of  irregular  horse 
consisting  of  4  jo  madam,  7  dafeddrs,  93  horsemen,  1  audita, 
2  messengers,  8  bhi&tis,  and  6  horse  boys,  the  whole  paid  by  the  Rao. 
Of  this  body  one  native  officer  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
horsemen  were,  for  police  purposes,  stationed  in  Yagad.  With  the 
native  officer  was  a  Gujarati  writer,  who  made  a  record  of 
complaints  and  proceedings,  and  submitted  them  to  the  Assistant 
Political  Agent,  and  he  forwarded  them  to  the  Rao  with  on  each 
case  an  endorsement  of  what  seemed  necessary.  Posts  of  horsemen 
were  stationed  in  eleven  villages,  and  the  native  officer  and  writer® 
moving  about  were  ready  to  aid  any  party  in  want  of  help.  This 
system,  helped  by  the  isolated  position  of  V agad,  mad©  it  most 
difficult  for  criminals  to  escape,  and  ensured  a  high  degree  of  safety 
of  person  and  property.  In  1872,  on  the  representation  of  the  Political 
Agent,  the  Kao  appointed  a  special  officer  to  reorganise  the  police, 
and  in  1873  an  efficient  and  properly  equipped  force  was  established 
over  the  whole  of  the  RaoJs  territory.  For  all  state  villages  police 
headmen,  patels ,  were  appointed*  In  1876  formal  deeds,  * anads, 
were  granted  investing  the  patefo  with  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
village  headmen.  At  the  same  time  simple  rules  were  drawn  up 
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for  their  guidance,  and  the  holders  of  service  land,  pa&difn,  were 
declared  liable  for  duty  as  village  police,  A  small  body  of  water 
police,  organised  .in  1877,  has  proved  very  useful  in  looking  after 
the  discipline  of  merchant  vessels,  in  preventing  and  detecting  sea 
crime,  and  in  helping  boats  in  distress.  The  whole  land  police  force 
includes  three  divisions,  each  distributed  over  a  certain  number  of 
posts,  t hands*  At  the  head  is  the  Police  Commissioner  with  an 
assistant  in  the  troublesome  district  of  Vagad  and  an  inspector  m 
Abdrisa.  In  addition  to  his  general  control  the  Commissioner  has 
special  charge  of  the  central  districts.  Under  the  Commissioner's 
supervision  each  district  has  its  rural  chief  constable,  faujddrt  and 
each  chief  town  its  city  chief  constable,  hot  rat,  In  1877  the  strength 
of  the  force  was  282  mounted  and  412  foot  police,  and  the  total  cost 
was  £9578  12#,  (Us.  95,780),  The  men  are  regularly  drilled  and 
when  not  on  duty  are  allowed  to  attend  night  schools*  Freed  by 
the  presence  of  a  detachment  of  British  troops  from  the  fear  of 
any  foreign  foe  or  unruly  subject,  the  Cutch  state  has  for  years 
been  almost  entirely  without  a  regularly  organised  military  force. 
The  establishment  consisted  of  a  body  of  Mua&lm£n  horse,  with  a 
nominal  strength  of  ninety-five,  and  an  Arab  militia,  sibandt,  500 
strong.  The  Mnsalman  horse,  who  received  in  pay  about  £1400 
{Rs>  14,000)  a  year,  were  in  1876  found  utterly  unfit  for  actual 
service.  Out  of  ninety-five  barely  thirty  were  forthcoming*  In 
consequence  of  this  it  was  arranged  with  their  leaders  that  they 
should  furnish  a  reduced  number  of  effective  horsemen.  The  Arabs 
of  the  militia,  though  useful  as  sentinels  were  unwilling  to  obey 
mles  or  submit  to  discipline,  and  they  were  too  lazy  and  proud  to 
discharge  ordinary  police  duties.  This  body  has  (1877-78)  been 
reformed  and  reduced  to  800,  Those  who  had  not  settled  in  Cutch 
were  paid  a  gratuity  and  induced  to  return  to  their  native  land. 

In  1877,  against  1098  In  the  year  before,  2063  offences  were 
reported  to  the  police.  Of  6349  persons  arrested  3189  were  sent 
for  trial.  The  courts  dealt  with  7151  persons  against  5208  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  these  1226  were  discharged,  2468  acquitted, 
8318  convicted,  and  1 32  remained  untried  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Of  258  appeals,  in  96  the  original  sentence  was  confirmed,  in  74  it 
was  modified,  and  in  17  reversed.  In  16  cases  further  inquiry  was 
ordered,  and  24,  most  of  them  questions  of  compensation,  remained 
unheard. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  property  stolen  and 
recovered  during  the  four  years  ending  1877-78: 

Cutch  Police*  —  Property  Stolen  and  Recovered,  187 £‘1877. 
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1  The  custom  also  prevailed  among  the  KAthi&w&r  and  Mali!  KAntlia  JAdejj&g. 

*  Sir  A,  Rumen,  Jour*  R*  A.  Soc.  L  194*  Capt*  MaoMunlo’s  Ibtis  slightly  ililT^reit  ; 
•About  800  families  of  Mofammiadain  who  claim  Judeja  descent,  among  them  Veulia, 
Mod  ha,  Dais,  Kera,  Hothia,  Mokalsia.  Jaisils,  Varmsis,  JhAdhas,  and  Rhint&g  practise 
infanticide/  Trans*  Bom*  Lit.  Soc.  XL  243*  Dr.  Hlutu  Diji  (Prize  E&euy  on  Female 
Infanticide  1844,  p.  58  J  fiddle  MiAnAs. 

4  The  fact  that  female  children  have  (1829)  been  found  at  all  shows  that  our  efforts 
have  not  been  entirely  f m i ties*.  Sir  A*  Bumes,  Jour.  R*  A.  Soc.  I.  198.  Both  OoL  Tod 
(1823)  (Western  India,  475)  and  Sir  A.  Burn &s  (1829)  (Jour.  R.  A*  Soc.  I.  198)  were 
satisfied  that  boys  as  well  as  girls  were  killed.  'During  upwards  of  a  dozen  reigns 
but  one  daughter  of  a  Rio  of  Cutch  escaped  the  ruthless  pnde  of  their  sirea/  Bom. 
Gov.  Be!  XV.  35. 

*  In  a  passage  in  the  M ahAbhArat,  about  350  it.  c.  (V.  tie  St.  Martin,  Geog.  Grecque 
efc  Latine  Sur  lTnde,  403)  the  Dja  rtikd*  and  other  Pan  jib  tribes  are  accused  of 
murdering  their  children  (Ditto,  402-410).  It  is  said  that  all  the  Sam  As  practised 
infanticide  while  they  remained  Hindus.  (MacMurdo,  Bom,  Lit.  Soc.  Trans.  II.  240), 
Jacquemont  (III,  3971  found  the  practice  among  the  Maira  and  Rajputs  of  Meywari 
its  suppression  by  Mr.  Duncan  among  the  Riijkumars  is  well  known,  and  its 

, commumicis  CoL  Tod  admits*  (RAjastbdn,  I.  548).  According  to  McLennan  (Primitive 
Marriage,  138,  165)  the  origin  of  female  infanticide,  common  among  savages  every¬ 
where,  is  referable  to  the  primeval  time  of  struggle  and  necessity  when,  as  less  capable 
of  self-support,  female  infante  were  allowed  to  perish*  Though  infanticide  may 
generally  be  traced  to  a  primal  state  of  strife  the  cuko  of  the  JjfdejAs  shows  that,  late 
in  a  tribe's  history,  circumstances  unconnected  with  strife,  may  anae  to  make  general, 
if  not  to  introduce  the  practice. 

*The  leading  cause  of  the  universality  af  the  practice  among  JAdejAs  is  their  lo*e 
of  caste  by  intermarrying  with  MnaalmAns*  The  owner  of  an  acre  of  land,  whether 
Siftodin,  RAthod,  or  Chohan,  would  scorn  the  band  of  a  JAdeja  princess.  Tod's 
RAjaethAn,  I.  549.  Dr.  BhAu  DAji  (Infanticide,  1844,  42)  adds,  to  thelist  of  scorn  era, 
A  vda,  ChudAama,  A  hi  a,  Maliida,  Parmir,  garvaiya,  and  VAghela  Rajputs. 

6  Western  India,  474-477-  Of  poverty,  Gant,  MacMurdo  (Trans.  Pom*  Lit.  Roc* 
I.  240)  says,  a  very  popular  opinion  is  that  child  murder  liegan  in  the  want  of  means 
to  procure  becoming  marriages.  Of  pride,  in  the  same  passage ,  he  says  there  is  a 
feeling  of  pride  connected  with  the  practice,  for  a  JAd&ja  conceives  it  a  loss  of  character 
that  liia  daughter  should  wed  any  man.  So  Mrs,  Fostans  (1837),  who  traces  it  all  to 
*  fiendish  pride  *:  *  The  JAdeja  considers  it  a  loss  of  character  when  his  daughter  marries* 
for  no  man  is  his  equal’  (Cutch,  145).  The  right  of  destroying  their  daughters,  &&y&  Col. 
Walker  (1805),  grew*  into  a  privilege  which  tfaev  regarded  as  a  distinction  peculiar  to 
their  caste.  (Bom.  Gov.  Bel.  XXXIX*  324,325).  Their  want  of  neighbours  must  always 
have  increased  the  J&dejAa*  difficulty  in  getting  matches  for  their  daughters* 
Strangers  came  reluctantly  as  they  could  generally  find  wives  nearer  home  and  thus 
save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  long  journey.  (Bom.  Gov*  Set.  XV*  64,  65).  Among 
isolated  Rajputs,  says  Col*  Tod,  the  practice  is  fourfold  greater  from  the  difficulty 
of  getting  husbands  for  their  daughters.  RAjaethAn,  I*  549* 


Since  the  earliest  British  connection  with  Cutch  the  province  hum 
borne  a  bad  name  as  the  part  of  western  India  where  child  murder 
was  most  commonly  practised*1  Besides  the  Jadeja  tribe,  at  once 
the  most  powerful  in  the  province  and  the  most  thorough  -going 
murderer s  of  their  children,  the  custom  prevailed  among  several 
smaller  Rajput  and  Mttsalmdn  clans,  the  Hot  his,  Dedas*  Mokalsis, 
Phuls,  Dais,  Yaramsis,,  Jharas,  But  16s,  Barachs,  Pies,  Ghhagars, 
Kanaddes,  Kers,  Amars,  V ananas,  Bhimanis,  and  Verars.®  Of  the 
extent  to  which  the  practice  was  carried  before  the  day.s  of  British 
interference  no  details  are  available.  But  it  seems  probable  that, 
at  least  among  the  J&dejas  no  female  infants  and  not  nearly  all 
male  infants  were  allowed  to  live.3  Child  murder  has,  probably 
from  very  early  times,  been  practised  by  the  Jadejds  as  by  other 
Rajput  tribes.4  In  the  case  of  the  Cutch  Jadc^jas  several  circumstances 
combined  to  make  the  custom  universal ,  The  early  conversion  of 
the  Jadej&s  and  other  members  of  the  Samma  tribe  to  Islam 
Lowered  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  stauncher  Rajputs,5  And  since 
then  their  loneliness,  their  pride,  and  their  poverty  made  tribes 
hold  aloof,  who  might  otherwise  have  married  with  them** 
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Accord! ng  to  Jadeja  tradition  tho  custom  dates  from  about  the  Chapter  IX* 

middle  of  the  twelfth  century.1  Of  the  story  of  its  origin  there  Justice- 

seem  to  be  two  versions,  one  tracing  it  to  Jadeja  pride,  the  other  VT 

to  Jadej a  unpopularity-  According  to  the  pride  theory,  either 

Vira  or  Halla,  two  brothers  seventh  in  descent  from  Jam  Unar 

(12th  century)  had  seven  daughters.  To  find  husbands  for  these 

girls  the  family  priest  was  sent  to  all  the  neighbouring  tribes. 

Failing  in  his  search  he  came  back  declaring  that  no  man  was  fit  to 
marry  a  Samma.  Hearing  this  the  daughters  vowed  that  rather 
than  burden  or  disgrace  their  family  they  would  die  satis*  The 
priest  tried  to  dissuade  them,  but  their  father  was  willing,  and 
choosing  a  less  scrupulous  Brahman  the  sacrifice  was  made  and  the 
family  honour  saved.2  According  to  the  unpopularity  theory,  at  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Hal  la  to  the  chief  of  U  market  a  fight 
arose  and  the  prince  of  Umarkot  and  10,000  of  Ids  men  were  slain. 

His  bride  joined  the  Surnra  satis 7  and  as  she  went  to  the  funeral 
pyre  cursed  her  father's  house,  praying  that  every  Jadej  a1  s  daughter 
might  prove  barren  aud  sickly.  Since  then,  says  the  bard,  no  one  is 
willing  to  marry  a  Jddeja  girl.3 

The  child's  life  was  generally  taken  by  giving  it  milk  drugged 
with  opium,  or  it  was  smothered  by  drawing  the  umbilical  cord  over 
the  face,  or  it  was  left  to  die  of  weakness  or  of  want  of  care.4 
When  a  girl  was  bom  the  father  was  seldom  told,  all  he  heard 
was  that  his  wife  had  been  delivered  and  that  the  child  was  in 
heaven.  On  this  he  bathed  and  nothing  more  was  said.  Sometimes 
the  mother  refused  to  take  the  babe's  life.  Then  the  father  was 
called,  and  unless,  which  was  rare,  his  heart  softened,  ho  vowed 
neither  to  enter  the  house  nor  eat  till  the  child  was  dead*  Shrinking 
from  it  at  first,  women  soon  approved  of  the  custom  and  when  old 
were  keener  than  the  men  that  no  girl's  life  should  be  spared. 

According  to  Hindu  custom  the  body  of  the  child  was  privately 
buried** 

The  commonness  of  child  murder  in  Cutch  was  first  in  1804 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  by  Captain  Be  ton,  then  on  a 
political  mission  at  the  R^o's  court.®  In  1807  Colonel  Walker  tried 
to  brrng  Fateh  Muhammad  to  exert  himself  to  put  down  the  practice* 

But  he  pleaded  that,  the  custom  was  from  God  and  should  not  bo 
interfered  with*7  The  subject  was  prominently  discussed  in  1816* 


*  Tod*a  Western  India,  477. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XV.  34T  35.  CoL  Walker's  version  (Bom.  0ov.  Sol.  XXXIX,  323  - 
324)  di  flora  «*nly  m  making  the  number  of  victims  one  instead  of  seven  aud  in  blaming 
the  father  for  letting  slip  chances  of  marriage,  insisting  on  too  perfect  a  husband 
for  his  daughter.  According  to  another  account  (Ditto,  383)  their  M u)mm riiadan 
com | ucron  demanded  the  Jadcja  chief a1  daughters  in  marriage.  This  they  evaded 
stating  that  in  their  caste  da  ugh  tens  were  not  allowed  to  live.  Then,  fearful  that 
the  untruth  would  be  found  out,  and  trusting  to  the  promise  of  their  family  priests 
that  the  guilt  should  be  on  their  heads,  they  murdered  their  daughters. 

*  Tod’s  Western  India  475. 

*  Bom.  Gov*  SeL  XXXIX.  330.  Captain  MacMurcto  (ISIS)  says  a  little  opium  on  the 
nipple  «sr  the  finger,  drowning  in  abasia  of  milk,  or  laying  tbu  placenta  in  its  mouth. 
Tmn&  Bom.  Lit.  Hoc.  I.  241. 

&  McMitrdo.  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Hoc,  L  241. 

11  Bom.  Oov.  ScL  OXLVIL  5.  7  Bom,  Gov.  SeL  CXLVtl.  S* 

d  236—24 
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but  in  the  treaty  of  that  year  no  reference  to  it  is  made*1  In  1810 
Captain  McMurdo  describes  female  infanticide  as  universal  amung1 
the  J&dejas*  H©  estimated  that  amoug  that  tribe  about  1000  girla 
wore  killed  every  year,  and  that  in  the  whole  province  there  were  not 
sixty,  probably  not  more  than  thirty,  girls  ati  ve.  The  few  that  bad 
been  spared  belonged  to  Vaishnavite  or  MusaJman  families**  In  the 
next  year  (1819)  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  extreme  leniency  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  the  hope  that  the  Rtio  and  smaller  chiefs 
would  exert  themselves  to  put  a  stop  to  infanticide.  The  Kiio 
engaged  that-  in  his  family  the  custom  should  cease,  and  the  Rb  Ay  it  cl 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  that  any  case  of  infanticide  in 
their  families  should  be  punished  jointly  by  the  British  Government 
-and  the  Rio.9  This  agreement  would  seem  to  have  remained  almost 
a  dead  letter.4  In  1823  Colonel  Tod  learned  on  good  authority 
that  though  more  pains  were  taken  to  hide  it,  the  practice  had  not  at 
all  become  less  common.  Ho  heard  and  believed  that  boys  as  well 
as  girls  were  put  to  death.5  In  the  same  year,  Mr*  Gardiner,  thu 
Hesideut,  reported  some  successes  in  the  attempts  to  save  life*®  But 
the  success  was  small,  for  in  1826  a  census  of  twenty-five  Vagad 
villages  showed  about  six  boys  to  one  girl*  Nor  was  this  the  whole 
evil*  Chiefs  had  rarely  more  than  one  son  and  probably  killed  male 
as  well  a*  female  children,7  A  further  census  taken  in  1823  showed 
that  in  112  villages,  in  different  parts  of  Catch,  of  959  children,  815 
were  boys  and  144  girls. a  This  though  unsatisfactory  was  a  slight 
advance.  In  1880  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Governor  of  Bombay,  feared  that 
the  great  sacrifices  that  had  been  made  in  tbc  hope  of  abolishing 
infanticide  had  proved  somewhat  fruitless.  He  warned  the  chiefs 
that  the  English  nation  hated  the  crime,  and  that  by  eon  tinning  to 
practise  it  they  ran  the  risk  of  losing  British  support.0  In  1884  on 
assuming  the  government,  the  young  Rao  Desalji  took  a  fresh  paper 
from  the  Bhaydd  who  again  promised  to  give  up  the  practice  or 
to  abide  the  full  consequences.  This  had  little  effect*10  In  1880 
the  Resident  Captain  Melville  wrote  that  female  infanticide  web 
practised  to  a  lamentable  extent,  and  that  very  little  had  as  yet  been 
don©  to  put  it  down*  In  the  Jfideja  population  of  1 2, QUO  adult 
males,  it  was  hard  to  find  500  females  born  in  Catch*  Except  tho 
Rao,  not  one  of  tho  J&dej&s  had  any  wish  that  the  practice  should 


<  Bom.  Got*  Sel.  XV.  34-36.  3  Trans.  Bom.  Lffc.  Soc.  L  242. 

3  A iteh ison’s  Treati e«  { 1 S76 ) .  TV.  2 ! . 

4  In  1821  (January  26)  Mr.  El  phi  ns  tone,  then  Governor,  wrote  from  Cutch  that  the 
end  would  be  best  gained  by  caution  and  delicacy  in  the  means  of  detecting  guilt,  and 
by  moderation  in  punishing  it-  Bom,  Gov.  Kee.  10  of  1821,  74. 

&  Western  India.  475.  Col.  Tod  thought  that  until  some  limit  was  put  to  tho 
custom  of  sharing  family  estates  nothing  could  be  done  to  atop  the  murder  of  children 
(4SS).  In  Raj  put  0nn  Jay  King  of  Amber  tried  to  put  down  the  practice  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  dowries.  But  the  vanity  of  his  chiefs  led  them  to  break  ttoough  Ilia 
rule.  Rdjnsthfcn,  I.  547.548. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLVII.  S.  7  Sir  A.  Bumes.  MS*  1826. 

*  Sir  A.  Hurtles  in  Jour.  B.  A.  Roe.  1. 107.  A  separate  censu b  taken  in  1S20  showed 

scarcely  such  good  results.  In  26  towns  and  villages  there  were  176  boys  and  only 
17  girls.  J.  Bumes*  Sind  Court,  8.  *  Minute  dated  Ddpuri  1830* 

»  Burn.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLVII,  8.  Mrs.  rostans  (1837,  Cutch,  144*151)  epcaka  of  girl 
murder  among  the  J  Adepts  as  if  it  was  universal.  Her  figures,  5CH>G  JAdcjAs  and  30 
girK,  arc  those  of  ISIS. 
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cease*  In  this  year  a  ease  was  prnved  and  the  offender  fined.  In 
1840,  at  the  Rao's  request,  the  J  ad© j  As  executed  a  deed  binding 
themselves  to  prepare  a  true  yearly  return  of  their  numbers,  to  report 
all  premature  and  still  births,  to  send  early  news  of  any  child  murder, 
and  m  default  to  be  fined,  the  fines  going  to  form  a  fund  in  aid  of 
the  marriage  of  poor  JAdej&s.1  A  census  taken  in  the  same  year 
showed  2625  male  and  835  female  children  of  Jadeja  origin  or 
about  one  girl  to  seven  boya,8  In  1841  the  RAo  who  did  hie  utmost 
to  put  down  the  practice  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  under 
severe  penalties  all  tribes  akin  to  the  Jadejas  to  abstain  from  the 
crime,  and  later  on  in  the  same  year,  as  a  case  of  infanticide  was 
proved  against  on©  of  them,  the  Hothi  tribe  were  required  to  sign 
similar  engagements.3  At  the  same  time  rewards  were  offered  for 
information*  In  1844  the  Jadeja  chiefs,  summoned  by  the  Political 
Agent,  acknowledged  their  failure  to  keep  their  promise  and  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  British  Government,  and  entered  into  a  further 
agreement,  afterwards  renewed  in  1846,  engaging  to  entertain 
mid  wives,  to  report  and  keep  birth  and  death  registers,  to  take 
notice  of  all  premature  births,  and  if  an  infant  died  to  have  the  cans© 
certified  by  two  or  three  respectable  persons.  These  stricter  rules 
were  not  without  some  result.  During  the  five  years  ending  1847, 
the  proportion  of  females  to  males  had  risen  from  one  in  eight  to 
one  in  five*  In  April  1848  Government  drew*  attention  to  the  failure 
of  tho  chiefs  to  report  cases  of  crime,  and  suggested  heavier  penalties 
for  the  breach  of  this  and  other  engagements.  At  the  same  time  to 
help  the  poorer  Jade  jus  in  marrying  their  daughters,  a  fund  was 
established  by  a  yearly  subscription  of  <£400  (Rs.  4000}  from  tho 
British  and  an  equal  amount  from  the  Cuteh  Government.  The 
census  of  1852  showed  a  proportion  of  one  in  four*  In  1854-  a 
staff  of  three  writers  was  engaged  to  go  round  to  all  Jadeja  villages 
and,  making  a  list  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  to  compile  tho 
whole  on  their  return  to  Bhuj,  bringing  any  suspicious  cases  to 
the  notice  of  Government.  Since  then  no  fresh  measures  have 
been  introduced.  Suggestions  to  lower  marriage  expenses  and  to 
widen  the  circle  within  which  Jadeja  girls  can  many,  have  hitherto 
had  little  effect. 

The  1878  census  showed,  exclusive  of  the  wives  of  the  Jadejds, 
who  belonged  to  other  Rajput  tribes,  4272  Jadeja  females  and  8371 
males  or  about  one  female  to  two  males*  Still  constant  care  was 
wanted  to  prevent  infanticide  from  again  becoming  common.  In 
1878  the  death  rate  among  female  infants  rose*  138  out  of  373  dying 
compared  with  72  out  of  384  among  male  infants*  In  some  villages 
child  murder  was  still  unchecked.  In  the  Abd&sa  town  of  Nalia 
every  female  infant  was  systematically  put  to  death.  During  eleven 
years,  of  thirty-nine  female*  infants  only  five  had  lived,  while  of 
forty-nine  boys  only  ten  had  died.4  Since  1874  with  unceasing  care 
steady  progress  has  been  made.  During  the  last  sixty  years  the  all 
but  universal  practice  has  fallen  into  such  disuse  that  the  1877 
census  showed  among  the  whole  Jadeja  population  8672  males  and 
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8042  females,  a  pro  portion  of  one  female  to  1*07  males,  and  under 
the  age  of  twenty  a  return  so  nearly  equal  as  105  males  to  10O 
females*  In  the  same  year  the  Cutch  infanticide  Fund  amounted  to 
,£7998  (Rs.  79,900)  of  which  £538  (Its,  5380)  were  given  to  help 
poor  Jadejas  in  marrying  their  daughters*1 

Of  eleven  recognised  places  for  confining  prisoners  ten  arc 
lock-ups,  and  one  at  Bhuj,  for  cases  of  more  than  one  month':* 
imprisonment,  is  a  large  well  managed  jail  with  room  for  300 
inmates.  In  1877  the  eleven  jails  held  altogether  2324  prisoners 
ora  daily  average  of  2Ul*  The  prisoners  in  the  Bhuj  jail,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  jailor  and  staff,  are  chiefly  employed  in  wen vi rig- 
tapes,  towels,  and  rough  white,  chotdra ,  cloth.  In  1877  the  total 
cost  was  £1143  (Rs*  11,430)  or  au  average  of  £5  (Its.  50)  to  each 
prisoner. 

Th©  Jadeja  court  is  a  special  Cutch  institution.  Under  tho 
presidency  of  the  deputy  minister,  ndtb  dtwdn,  its  business  ia 
conducted  by  a  beach  of  four  J4dej a  nobles,  members  of  the  Bbljiul, 
and  chosen  by  His  Highness  tho  Kao.  This  special  court  owes  its 
origin  to  the  guarantee  granted  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
JMeja  chiefs  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1819*  At  first, 
neither  the  persons  included  under  the  guarantee  nor  the  nature  or 
acope  of  the  guarantee  was  fixed.  It  has  only  been  after  a  course 
of  inquiry  and  discussion  lasting  over  nearly  sixty  years,  that  a 
settlement  has  ( 1 878)  been  made.  This  settlement  Axes  the 
number  of  guarantee  holders  at  139,a  and  as  regards  their  civil  and 
criminal  powers  in  their  own  estates  arranges  them  into  four  classes* 
Tho  first  class,  holders  of  more  than  fifteen  villages,  have  full  civil 
powers,  and  in  criminal  matters  jurisdiction  up  to  cases  involving 
seven  years  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  about  £158  (6000  frort.hr)  ,■  the 
second  class  of  holders,  with  more  than  five  villages,  have  power 
to  settle  civil  cases  up  to  about  £263  (10,000  kor%a)  in  value,  and 
criminal  cases  up  to  two  years  imprisonment  or  £52  (2000 

korift)  fine  j  tho  third  class,  with  more  than  on©  village,  have 
civil  jurisdiction  up  to  £52  (2000  froris),  and  criminal  up  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  and  £7  16#.  (300  koris)  fine  ;  and  the  fourth 
class,  owners  of  one  vil Inge,  have  civil  powers  up  to  £5  (200  front**), 
and  power  to  imprison  for  fifteen  days  or  fine  £1  G^.  (50  frorf#). 
Except  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  tho  Political  Agent,  the 
Rao  Las  power  to  call  for  and  quasli  any  proceedings  that  are  shown 
to  l>e  unjust,  no  appeal  lies  in  criminal  matters  from  a  first  class 
holder  in  cases  involving  a  maximum  sentence  of  three  month's 
imprisonment  or  £5  4^*  (200  koris)  fine,  or  from  a  second  class 
holder  from  a  maximum  sentence  of  one  months  imprisonment,  or 
£2  12s*  (100  koris)  fine ;  or  in  civil  cases  from  decisions  of  first 


1  Jddcjn  girls  now  find  husbands  in  sever  >0  cl  abacs  of  ftnjjiut®,  Thu  chief  are 
JhAla,  Chub  An,  ilcthvA,  HAthod,  VAghela,  PvmAr,  Bodha,  Mthfiidu,  ChAvcln,  Gohel, 
Siitdlud,  Sulanki,  and  Liu*  offshoot  tribat)  of  L'tiiddsfuAft  nml  Kers. 

*  OF  these  IS  arc  in  KApar,  11  In  Bkachau,  2  in  Anj.lr,  3  in  Bhuj,  9  m  Mundra, 
20  in  M:i ud vi,  CO  in  AbdAsa,  and  10  in  Lakhjmt.  Political  Agent,  2107.  2' th  April 
1S7S*  Thu  list  includes  the  descend  nuts  of  all  persona  who  held  the  position  of 
chiefs  at  the  date  of  the  1 8 10  treaty.  Political  Agent,  170*  6th  October  1S77. 
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class  holders,  when  not  more  than  £130  (5000  Jcorts),  or  of  second 
class  holders  whan  not  more  than  £52  (2000  kori» )  arc  in  dispute. 

Of  the  139  guarantee  holders  only  fifteen  have,  by  owning*  a  village 
of  not  less  than  seventy -five  houses,  been  held  fit  to  exercise  civil 
and  criminal  powers.  Of  the  fifteen,  one,  the  Thakor  of  Morvi,  is  in 
tho  first,  five  are  in  the  third,  and  nine  are  in  the  fourth  class.1 

It  is  the  work  of  the  jadeja  court  to  hear  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
arising*  on  the  estates  of  guarantee  holders  and  beyond  their  powers  * 
and  cases  in  which  a  guarantee  holder  is  concerned,  or  in  which 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  live  on  a  guarantee  holder's  ©state. 
Sentences  of  death,  transportation  for  life,  or  fourteen  years 
imprisonment  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  His  Highness  the  R&o. 
Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  jurisdiction  holders  lie  to  the  Jadeja 
court  in  all  cases  above  their  final  jurisdiction.  From  the  Jadeja 
court  an  appeal  lies  to  tho  Rao,  and  from  him  to  Government, 
if  the  matter  in  dispute  is  tho  land  or  revenue  of  a  guarantee 
holder.  Boundary  disputes  in  which  a  guarantee  holder  is  a  party 
are  decided  by  the  Jadeja  court  with  an  appeal  to  the  Rao,  and  a 
further  appeal  to  Government  if  the  party  dissatisfied  is  a  guarantee 
holder.  Boundary  cases  in  which  the  Rao  is  a  party,  are  decided 
by  the  Jadeja  court  with  an  appeal  to  Government. 

Tho  following  summary  of  the  different  phases  through  which, 
between  1819  and  1879,  the  question  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
guarantee  holders  has  passod,  has  been  prepared  by  Colonel  L.  C. 
Barton,  who,  as  Political  Agent,  (1877-78}  took  a  leading  part  in 
removing  the  last  difficulties  that  stood  in  tho  way  of  a  final 
settlement.3 

Tho  ruling  principle  of  the  different  sub-divisions  of  tho  groat 
Rajput  race  is  that  all  the  sons  of  a  chief  must  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  family  ©state.  The  case  is  well  put  in  the  following  passage 
in  Tod's  RajastMn.®  'In  all  largo  estates  tho  chief  must  provide 
for  his  sons  or  brothers,  according  to  his  moans.  In  an  estate  worth 
from  £6000  to  £8000  (Its,  60,000  -  80,000)  a  year,  the  second 
brother  might  have  a  village  yielding  a  yearly  rent  of  from  £300 
to  £500  (Rs*  3000  -  5000},  This  is  his  patrimony,  bdjioti,  and 
this  he  may  increase  by  good  service  at  the  court  of  his  sovereign 
or  abroad.  Juniors  share  in  proportion.  These  again  sub-divide 
and  have  their  little  roll  of  dependents.  The  extent  to  which 
sub-division  is  carried  in  some  Rajput  ©states  is  ruinous  to  the 
protection  and  general  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  pursued  in 
some  parts  until  there  is  actually  nothing  left  sufficiently  largo  to 
share,  or  to  furnish  subsistence  for  one  individual.*  Consequently 
a  great  deprivation  of  services  to  tho  state  ensues,  especially  in  the 
isolated  lordships,  ihdkordis,  scattered  over  tho  country,  as  amongst 
the  Catch  Jadejas,  the  KAtbidwar  tribes,  and  tho  small  Gujarat 
independencies  bordering  on  tho  western  Rajput  states.  In  the  so 
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1  Much  of  the  material  for  tills  sketch  is  taken  from  WyUWs  #  R&o  of  Catch  and 
hla  BMyid,1  External  Policy  of  In  ilia,  245  -  319*  Cot  Rarteti. 

*  Political  Agent,  S5,  9th  May  1S7S.  *VoL  L  173,114* 
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countries  the  system  of  minute  sub-division  is  termed  Bh&yAd  or1 
brotherhood,  synonymous  to  the  French  tenure  by  frerage.  f  Giv©^ 
me  my  share/  says  tho  Rajput  when  he  reaches  manhood  ;  and  thus 
they  go  on  clipping  and  paring  till  all  are  impoverished.  Tho 
divisibility  of  the  Cutch  and  Kathiawar  frerage  carried  to  th© 
most  destructive  extent,  is  productive  of  litigation,  crime,  and 
misery.  This  custom  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  dowers  for  their 
daughters,  are  the  two  chief  causes  of  Rajput  infanticide. 

When  in  181 G  the  British  Government  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  Cutch,  besides  estates  held  by  Rajputs  of  other  tribes,  between 
one-third  and  one -half  of  the  entire  area  of  tho  province  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rao’s  brotherhood.  Daring  tho  reign  of  th© 
mad  Rao  Rayadhnn  (1779-1814),  and  the  struggles  for  power  between 
Jam&d&r  Fateh  Muhammad  and  Diwan  Hans  raj,  the  Jadeja  Bhdyad 
for  the  most  part  held  aloof,  living  on  their  own  estates  and 
watching  the  course  of  events.  When  in  1814  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  in  order  to  check  the  anarchy 
which  threatened  to  ruin  the  state,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to 
the  Jd.de  j  a  feudatories,  assuring  them  that  so  long  as  they  remained 
quiet,  their  rights  and  privileges  would  bo  respected.  The  effect 
of  this  promise  was  to  raise  th©  position  and  power  of  tho  members 
of  the  Bhdyad*  When  Captain  MacMurdo  had  to  choose  a  successor 
to  H^yadhaii,  he  consulted  fifteen  of  the  leading  Jadejtfs,  and  his 
choice  fell  on  their  nominee.  And  in  1819,  when  Rao  Bharmalji 
was  deposed,  the  succession  was  again  in  accordance  with  the  votes 
of  the  Jadejfta.  In  return  for  tho  help  given  by  the  chiefs,' they 
received  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  a  much  better 
position  than  they  had  any  right  to  expect.  The  deposition  of 
Rao  Bharmalji  was  mado  to  rest,  not  upon  his  proved  incapacity  to 
govern,  but  upon  the  desire  of  the  Jadeja  Bhay&dL  In  the  next 
article  the  Company  acknowledged  Desalji  as  Rao  of  Cutch,  not  by 
right  of  birth,  but  by  election  of  the  J&deja  chiefs.  In  the  fourth 
article  tho  Jadeja  Bhayad,  as  at  the  time  the  sole  depositary  of 
power,  determined  with  tho  Honourable  Company's  advice  that 
a  regency  should  be  formed.  When,  under  the  sixth  article  the 
Company  agreed  to  leave  a  British  force  in  Cutch,  this  concession 
was  made  at  the  desire  of  R£o  Shri  Desalji  and  the  J&deja  Bhdy4d, 
and,  as  though  the  normal  Government  of  Cutch  were  not  a  despotism 
but  a  limited  monarchy,  funds  for  the  payment  of  th©  force  were 
guaranteed  by  tho  same  Rao  Shri  Desalji  and  the  Jadeja  Bhayad. 
Again  in  the  fourteenth  article,  providing  the  British  Government 
with  military  aid  from  the  Cutch  state,  a  special  clause  was  added 
to  tho  effect  that  the  arrangement  was  not  to  be  considered  to 
impose  any  duties  on  the  J&deja  Bhayad  contrary  to  their  established 
customs.  Still  more  important  were  the  tenth,  sixteenth,  and 
eighteenth  articles.  The  tenth  provided  that  th©  British  Government 
should  exercise  no  authority  over  the  domestic  concerns  of  tho  Hdo, 
©r  those  of  any  of  the  Jadeja  chieftains,  and  that  the  Rao,  his  heirs, 
and  successors  should  b©  absolute  masters  of  their  territory.  In 
the  sixteenth  the  British  Government  guaranteed  tho  Jadeja  chiefs 
of  th©  Bhayad,  and  generally  all  Rajput  chiefs  in  Cutch,  full 
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enjoyment  of  their  possessions,  and  In  the  eighteenth  they  stipulated 
before  conferring  the  guarantee,  that  tho  Jadeja  chiefs  should  enter 
into  a  written  engagement  to  abstain  from  infanticide. 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  that  the  utmost  advantages  of 
British  interference  wore  secured  to  tho  J£deja  chiefs,  while  the 
burdens  inseparable  therefrom  were  heaped  on  the  Rao,  then  a  minor 
of  two  or  three  years.  In  January  1821,  the  Honourable  Mountstuart 
Elphiustone,  Governor  of  Bombay,  visited  Cntcb.  He  has  left  the 
following  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Rao  and  the  smaller 
chiefs,  *  The  Rao*s  ordinary  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  his  own 
demesne,  each  Jadeja  chief  exercising  unlimited  authority  within  his 
own  lauds.  The  Rho  cati  call  on  the  Jadejds  to  serve  him  in  war, 
but  must  furnish  them  with  pay  at  a  fixed  rate  while  they  are  with 
hie  army.  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  and  ns  such 
chastises  all  robbers  and  other  general  enemies.  It  would  seem 
like^wise  that  ho  ought  to  repress  private  war  and  decide  ail 
disputes  between  chiefs ;  hut  this  prerogative,  though  constantly 
exerted,  is  not  admitted  without  dispute.  Each  chief  has  a  similar 
body  of  kinsmen,  who  possess  shares  of  the  original  appanage  of  the 
family,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  of  nominal  dependence  to 
him,  that  he  bears  to  the  Rao.1 1  Of  the  condition  or  the  chiefs 
Mr.  Elphinstone  observed  :  *  Some  of  them  ar^  reduced  to  poverty  by 
the  Humorous  sab-divisions  of  their  estates,  every  younger  brother 
being  entitled  to  a  share  equal  to  one- third,  and  often  to  one-half 
of  that  of  the  elder,  but  on  the  whole,  the  number  of  estates  that 
have  descended  to  single  heirs  induces  a  suspicion  that  in  Cuteh 
infanticide  is  not  confined  to  females.*  In  regard  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Regency  towards  the  Jade j as,  he  laid  down  the 
following  directions  :  *  It  is  necessary  that  the  Jadejas  should  be 
treated  with  attention  ami  civility,  and  that  care  should  he  taken 
not  to  encroach  on  their  privileges.  Tho  vigilance  of  tho  Resident 
should  guard  against  the  negligence,  partiality,  or  corruption  which 
may  bo  evinced  by  the  Regency  in  deciding  on  the  quarrels  of  the 
chiefs.  His  authority  should  repress  all  attempts  on  their  part  to 
renew  the  practice  of  plunder  or  of  private  war,  and  his  moderation 
should  guard  against  the  temptation  of  adding  to  the  Rao’s 
possessions  by  forfeiture  even  in  cases  where  the  resistance  of  a 
chief  should  have  required  the  employment  of  military  force.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  arrogance  in 
our  treatment  of  the  J&deja  chiefs  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  m  any 
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1  Colonel  ^  TpcTa  account  written  two  years  later  closely  agrees  with  Mr. 
Rlphiastoue's.  Of  about  SCO  separate  proprietors,  fifty  were  of  some  consequence  anti 
thirteen,  most  of  them  the  descendants  of  chieftains  established  before  Khengar’s 
time  (1537),  formed  ft  select  body  of  the  highest  rank.  The  R&o  hail  the  right  t<>  call 
on  the  .LidcjAtt  fur  military  service  ;  but  at  the  sumo  time  lie  hud  to  give  them  a 
certain  Amount  of  pay.  When  a  vassal  Jftdeja  died  the  R&q  had  the  right  to  send  a 
sword  or  turban  to  the  heir  $  but  this  did  not  influence  succession  and  was  not 
acknowledged  by  any  homage.  The  Jddej&a  mode  no  homage  and  paid  no  investi  ture 
fee  except  on  the  accession  of  the  Rao,  on  his  marriage,  and  on  the  birth  of  a  prince. 
41  rants,  fxilih r,  by  the  Rao  were  full  and  for  ever.  The  BLAo  had  the  right  to  hear 
disputed  cases  of  sob-mfeudationa.  Rut  he  should  not  decide  sueh  eases  without  tho 
advice  of  the  assembled  council  of  state,  the  Bhdydd,  or  brotherhood,  in  which  every 
chief  tain  of  note  was  included.  Western  India,  484 -489, 
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necessity  for  referring  political  questions  to  the  decision  of  their  body, 
to  the  extent  which  a  superficial  view  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Residency  would  lead  us  to  think  usual.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  former  liana  would  consult  the  principal  Jadejas  before 
they  entered  on  any  measure  that  required  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  Bhiiyad,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  efficient  sovereign,  it  is 
still  more  necessary  that  the  Regency  should  learn  the  sentiment  of 
that  body,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  usual,  or  to  be  expected,  or 
to  be  practicable  that  all  should  be  assembled  to  give  their  votes 
even  on  the  most  important  questions.  The  Resident  should 
continue  to  consult  the  greatest  chiefs  separately  or  together,  ns  he 
thinks  best  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  may  extend  or  confine  the 
number  accorcLH^  of  the  question  ;  but  I  should 


think  fifty  or  su 

During  the  r 
the  state  were  1 
which  was  the 
period  {1827- 
Sir  Henry,  P 
J&deja  indept 
Powers  likely 
or  with  the  pouw 
but  quietly  take 
their  people  to 
direct  orders  of  the  «. 


mber  that  need  ever  be  consulted/1 

Desalji  (1819  -1834)  the  affairs  of 
uneil  of  Regency,  at  the  head  of 
During  the  latter  half  of  this 
was  held  by  Major,  afterwards 
ii le  in  the  main  respecting  the 
pursued  a  centralizing  policy, 
the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
d  strong  government,  were  firmly 
hands.  They  could  no  longer  put 
hey  venture  openly  to  disobey  the 

_ ;iog  for  the  Darbdr.  Of  the  Jadoja 

members  of  the  Regency,  Unpt.  Walter,  Assistant  Resident  (February 
1N28),  has  left  the  following  account :  '  From  the  Judeja  chiefs  who 
are  members  of  the  Regency,  no  assistance  has  ever  been  derived. 
Considering  the  attainment  of  the  commonest  qualifications  as 
beneath  their  dignity  as  Rajputs,  they  are  as  little  adapted  from 
their  ignorance  as  it  is  foreign  to  their  habits,  to  interfere  or  advise 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Rao.  On  their  own  estates  they  evince  the 
greatest  ignorance  of  their  own  affairs ;  but  during  their  customary 
residence  at  Bhuj,  they  appear  to  be  solicitous  of  nothing  else ; 
and,  without  their  own  individual  interests  are  concerned,  neither 
an  opinion  nor  judgment  is  ever  expressed  by  them,  excepting 
in  cases  where  the  ministers,  wishing  to  give  weight  to  their  own 
proposals,  bring  the  Jadejas  to  assert  their  concurrence/ 2 


In  1830,  when  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Governor  of  Bombay,  visited 
Cutcb  he  assembled  the  Jadeja  chiefs  and  soundly  rebuked  them 
for  tlieir  bad  return  for  the  liberal  treatment  they  had  received 
eleven  years  before.  ‘  Your  lands/  he  said,  ‘  have  been  guaranteed  to 
you  and  your  descendants  by  the  British  Government  without  the 
stipulation  of  one  cowry  of  pecuniary  payment  to  it  or  to  your  Prince  ; 
and  without  fixing  any  specific  aid  of  troops  in  the  event  of  invasion,  or 
of  the  public  peace  being  disturbed.  Since  then  you  have  allowed 
small  and  despicable  bands  of  plunderers  to  traverse  the  country 
and  carry  off  booty  from  the  principal  towns  of  coSl 


1  Wyllie’s  External  Policy  of  India,  265.  *  Wyllic’s  External  Policy  of  India,  267. 
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ImvG  desired  the  Resident  and  the  minister  to  inform  me  of  the 
name  of  any  person  that  distinguished  himself  during;  the  late 
Miana  incursion,  but  not  one  name  has  been  brought  to  my  notice, 
and  I  Hud  that  a  large  body  of  Rajput  chiefs,  boasting  the  name 
of  Jadej&s  and  of  devoted  allegiance  to  their  ruler,  considering 
themselves  sheltered  by  our  too  generous  guarantee  from  the 
just  resentment  of  their  Prince,  made  not  one  effort  to  protect 
his  towns  from  plunder  or  his  fields  from  devastation,  apparently 
satisfied  if  they  saved  their  own  estates  from  similar  evils,  and 
in  some  instances  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  the  exemption 
of  these  from  attack  was  the  price  of  a  base,  if  not  of  a  traitorous 
inactivity*  This  has  passed ;  but  let  it  be  known  m  future,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  British  guarantee  that  frees  the  chiefs 
from  their  allegiance,  or  from  the  aid  they  are  bound  to  give 
their  Prince.  Any  chief,  who  after  this  fails  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  oppose  and  destroy  his  (the  R&o's)  enemies  or 
plunderers,  will  be  dealt  with  as  one  who  aids  them,  and  shall,  aa 
the  slightest  punishment,  bo  proclaimed  to  have  forfeited  all  right 
to  British  protection.'  fThe  Resident/  Sir  John  added,  £  has  been 
instructed  by  me  to  communicate  with  all  of  you  individually  upon 
this  subject,  which  is  one  of  much  importance  for  you  fully  to 
understand.  He  will  explain  to  you  the  mode  in  which  you  can 
best  fulfil  obligations  that  belong  to  your  condition,  and  which  are 
not  specified  in  any  engagement  or  treaty,  because  they  are  implied 
as  duties  that  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  neglected  without  the  total 
dissolution  of  those  ties  by  which  a  Government  like  that  of  Cutch 
can  alone  bo  maintained  under  its  present  form  and  administration/ 

In  the  minute  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  Sir  John  Malcolm 
thus  sums  up  his  views  on  the  Bhay&d  question,  fThe  chiefs  of 
Cutch  have  encroached  on  their  ruler  till  his  revenue  bears  no  just 
proportion  to  his  condition  as  their  head,  and  it  should  be  a  principle 
of  our  policy  to  take  every  fair  advantage  of  events,  to  increase 
bis  power  to  the  diminution  of  the  depraved*  disobedient,  and 
unmanageable  class  of  petty  chiefs,  whose  existence  in  their  actual 
state  is  at  variance  with  all  plans  of  improvement,  and  calculated  to 
render  unprofitable,  if  not  to  destroy,  tho  alliance  we  have  formed 
with  this  Principality.' 

In  1834,  on  attaining  his  majority,  Rao  Desalji  signed  a  new 
treaty  of  which  the  chief  stipulation  was,  that  the  Regency  should 
end,  and  that  he  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  government  of  his 
country,  *  under  the  constitutional  and  established  advice  of  his 
ministers  and  the  J&deja  Bhaydd/ 

In  the  year  1842,  a  commission,  of  which  Mr*  Lumsden  was 
President,  was  appointed  for  tho  purpose  of  determining  the  rights 
possessed  by  the  chief  of  Morvi  in  Ydgad  in  eastern  Cutch.  In 
this  inquiry  Mr.  Lumsden  defined  the  Rao's  rights  over  his 
Bhdydd  to  be :  the  right  to  summon  the  Bhaydd  for  military 
service,  subject  to  tho  condition  of  subsisting  them  and  their  troops  ; 
the  right  to  settle  appeals  from  the  B  hay  ad  in  their  disputes 
with  one  another;  the  right  to  recover  stolen  property  or  its 
value  from  any  member  of  the  B  hay  ad  into  whose  town  it  had  been 
b  236—25 
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traced ;  the  control  of  all  sea  customs  and  other  port  dues; 
the  right  to  collect  certain  trifling  cesses  from  particular  villages 
belonging  to  J&dejs  chiefs j  the  right*  in  cases  of  disobedience* 
to  enforce  his  legitimate  orders  by  billet,  mohsal ,  or  by  military* 
force.  Three  more  rights  were  claimed  by  the  Kao :  to  levy  a 
subscription  from  the  Bh£y4d  for  public  works;  to  place  police 
posts  in  Jadeja  towns  ;  and  to  saddle  the  estates  of  Jfideja  chiefs 
with  the  perpetual  payment  of  certain  religious  grants.  Of  these 
three*  Mr.  Ltumsden  disallowed  the  first  and  considered  the  second 
doubtful ;  he  admitted  that  the  third  was  supported  by  some  rare 
instances.  *  Beyond  these  nine  items,  no  other  authority/  he  wrote* 
fwaa  formerly  exercised  or  is  now  claimed  by  the  Darb&r/  Finally 
he  considered  that  the  right  of  the  Bhayad  to  exclusive  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  own  towns  and  territories  was 
incontestable. 

In  the  following  year  (1843)  Mr,  Immsden  became  Political  Agent 
in  Catch,  and  thus  recorded  his  observations  on  the  social  system  of 
theCntch  Jadej&s.  e  It  recognises  a  partition  of  jurisdiction  as  well 
as  of  land,  but  as  this  is  incompatible  with  an  efficient  government, 
and  indeed  would  speedily  lead  to  anarchy,  we  find  it  modified  by 
circumstances,  and  an  uncertain  scale  of  independence  accompanying 
the  possession  of  landed  property.  The  representatives  of  all  the 
great  families  throughout  Outch  are  called  the  til&ts.  These  in 
their  turn  have  shared  their  rights,  pirdjtt  with  their  younger 
brethren,  and  the  latter  again  among  their  heirs.  This  minifte 
sub-division  of  property  and  rights  has  led  to  the  following  results. 
Everywhere  are  numerous  petty  proprietors  living  in  perfect 
independence,  exercising  in  their  own  persons  the  civil  and  police 
authority  elsewhere  vested  in  the  chief.  In  many  cases  younger 
branches,  who  have  either  equalled  or  surpassed  the  elder  in  wealth 
and  influence,  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  prescription  as  the 
representatives  of  distinct  houses;  while  in  others  by  a  sort  of 
family  compact,  they  acknowledge  and  support  the  head  of  their 
house/ 

In  1849  Rao  De&alji  sent  in  a  formal  protest  against  the  article  in 
the  1834  treaty,  that  declared  he  was  to  rule  under  the  constitutional 
and  established  advice  of  his  ministers  and  the  J4.de ja  Bhiiyad.  Ho 
based  his  argument  on  general  principles*  and  stated  that,  as  he 
was  on  good  terms  with  his  Bh^^d,  his  motion  was  not  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  any  special  cireum stances.  Be  stated  that  the  general 
government  of  the  province  had  always  been  carried  on  by  the  R&o's 
personal  authority,  and  he  requested  that  in  cases  where  tbo 
Government  guarantee  was  concerned,  the  Rao  should  act  with  the 
advice  of  his  brethren  ;  and  that  all  other  affairs  should  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usages  of  the  province.  Government 
refused  to  alter  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  it  concerned  other 
than  their  own  and  the  Rdo’s  interests. 

Meanwhile  the  civil  and  criminal  control  of  the  Bhay4d  over  their 
several  estates  remained  practically  unchecked.  The  Rao  seldom 
interfered,  and  tn  the  absence  of  any  judicial  system  very  few  cases 
came  before  his  officials.  As  time  went  on  disputes  of  various  sorts 
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arose  between  the  Rao  and  the  Bhayrid.  They  were  summarised 
in  1856  by  the  Political  Agent,  Colonel  Jacob,  who  in  his  report  to 
Government  remarked  that  there  were  four  general  principles  at 
stake  ;  was  the  British  Government,  in  vindication  of  the  guarantee 
granted  to  the  feu dator less,  under  any  obligation  to  check  the 
Rjio’s  systematic  acquisition  of  claims  by  purchase  or  mortgage  ; 
had  the  Rao  without  the  consent  of  his  Bhfiyad,  the  right  to 
promulgate  laws  applicable  to  the  province  at  large ;  was  the 
Rio  entitled  to  issue  billets,  moksate,  on  the  vassals  of  his  Bhayad ; 
and  to  wh#t  extent  could  the  Bhayid  enforce  the  power  of  advice 
reserved  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1834.  On  all  these  points  Colonel 
Jacob  entertained  opinions  strongly  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Rao. 

The  issues  raised  by  Colonel  Jacob  were  decided  by  Government 
(3242-A.  of  14th  August  1857}  in  the  following  maimer.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  Rao's  acquiring  claims  on  the  ©states  of  guaranteed 
chiefs,  it  was  ruled  that  such  claims  could  give  him  no  right  to 
encroach  on  the  prerogative  of  the  J&deja  Bhayad,  nor  to  appropriate 
their  lands  without  their  express  consent,  and  that  if  he  endeavoured 
to  enforce  any  such  pretension,  the  British  Government  would 
interfere  and  vindicate  its  guarantee.  Secondly,  it  was  decided  that 
as  the  Rao,  before  the  treaties  of  1816  and  1819,  had  not  the  power 
to  legislate  for  any  except  bis  own  subjects,  he  was  not,  except  with 
their  consent,  entitled  now  to  transgress  that  hound  and  to  legislate 
for  the  subjects  of  the  Bhayad  ;  it  was  necessary  to  remind  him, 
that  section  16  of  the  treaty  of  1819  secured  to  the  chiefs,  by  the 
term  €  full  enjoyment  of  their  possessions  J  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  which  such  possessions  conferred.  Thirdly,  as  to  billeting 
men  on  the  chiefs1  villages,  the  practice  was  declared  contrary  to 
the  ancient  constitution  and  customs  of  Cutch,  and,  in  case  of  an 
appeal  being  received  from  any  chief,  could  not  be  permitted  by  the 
British  Government.  Lastly,  the  right  of  advice  secured  to  th© 
Bhay&d  by  the  treaty  of  1834  was  defined  as  rendering  their  consent 
necessary  to  any  law  intended  to  have  force  throughout  the  whole 
of  Catch,  but  as  not  binding  the  Rao  to  their  views  in  matters 
which  concerned  his  own  prerogative. 

In  the  following  year,  the  order  against  the  Rao's  imposition 
of  billets  was  modified.  The  Political  Agent  suggested  that  billets 
on  vassals  of  guaranteed  chiefs  should  be  imposed  through  the 
chief,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  Rik>  himself  might  be  a  party,  a 
reference  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made  to  the  Agency,  and 
this  suggestion  was  approved  by  Government  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  But  the  Rao  repudiated  any  limitation  of  his  right,  and 
dying  Boon  after  (1860)  the  question  was  left  open. 

Pragma!] i,  the  next  R£o,  showed,  before  long,  that  he  was 
determined  to  carry  his  prerogative  further  than  his  father.  He 
questioned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bhay&d  over  their  own  vassals, 
began  to  oust  them  from  their  estates  by  pecuniary  accommodation, 
and  asserted  his  right  to  impose  billets  not  only  on  the  Bhayad 
bnt  direct  on  their  tenants.  TATith  regard  to  the  last  point,  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  Resolution  of  5th  November  1863,  doubted  the 
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Chapter  I3L  propriety  of  allowing'  the  Rao,  except  on  very  emergent  occasions,  * 
Justice*  to  billet  men  on  the  chiefs* 

Jideja  Court.  On  the  10th  January  1865,  the  Political  Agent  in  Gutch  submitted 

a  memorandum  to  Government,  purporting  to  place  clearly  before 
them  the  whole  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  R&o  and  his 
feudatories*  He  represented  that  the  result  of  the  British  connection 
with  Cutch  had  been  immensely  to  increase  the  R&o's  power. 
As  an  instance  in  point,  he  quoted  the  supervision  over  the 
infanticide  operations  which  had  given  the  Rao  a  desultory  right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Bh&yad  and  other  proprietors. 
The  chiefs,  he  said,  complained :  that  men  were  billeted  on  them 
not  only  by  the  R&o  but  by  his  subordinate  officers  ;  that  without 
previous  reference  to  them  billets  were  placed  on  their  tenants, 
not  only  by  the  Ran,  but  by  his  subordinate  officers  ;  that  fines  were 
imposed  on  them  and  their  tenants  by  the  R&o  and  his  officers  j  that 
the  Rao  had  levied  a  new  tax  called  taklephan  ;  that  in  Vagad  the 
police  had  interfered  in  petty  cases  in  which  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant  were  tenants  of  the  same  proprietor;  and  that  the  Rao 
bought  rights,  girds M  from  parties  who  were  not  competent  to 
alienate  them. 

On  these  points  the  Political  Agent  requested  orders.  He 
suggested  the  necessity  for  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  particular 
chiefs  or  estates  to  which  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1819  was  to  be  applied;  he  asked  for  instructions  in  regard  to 
estates  guaranteed  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  but  which  had  since 
been  broken  up,  or  in  which  the  Rao  might  have  since  acquired 
a  direct  interest;  and  he  suggested  that  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  1834,  the  council  of  the  Bh&ydd  might  be  constituted  a 
court  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  connected  with  its  own 
order,  in  other  words  of  all  cases  involving  the  interests  of  the 
chiefs  or  their  tenants. 

In  a  further  memorandum  submitted  on  the  1st  March  1865,  the 
Political  Agent  laid  down  as  premises,  that  the  normal  condition 
of  the  feudatories,  within  the  limits  of  their  own  estates,  was  one 
of  complete  independence ;  that  by  the  deeds  of  guarantee  issued 
to  them  in  1819,  the  British  Government  were  bound  to  preserve 
that  independence;  that  it  had  allowed  their  independence  to  be 
infringed  in  many  ways  by  the  R&o  ;  that  by  sub-division  of  property 
the  majority  of  the  land-holders  were  no  longer  fitted  for  the 
exercise  of  a  completely  independent  jurisdiction ;  and  that  all 
Government  could  hope  to  secure  them  was  a  modified  form  of 
independence*  He  then  proposed  to  define  the  limits  of  the  Rfto’s 
legitimate  jurisdiction  over  the  guaranteed  chiefs  ^  to  make  out 
an  authoritative  list  of  the  guaranteed  chiefs ;  and  to  divide 
them  into  two  classes,  those  fitted  and  those  unfitted  to  exercise 
civil  and  criminal  powers*  Th©  rights  of  the  second  class  should, 
he  proposed,  be  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve  of  the  brethren, 
sitting  aa  a  permanent  court  in  Rhuj,  with  the  Rao  or  any  chief 
named  by  him  as  President. 

On  the  25th  August  1866,  while  these  suggestions  were  under 
consideration,  the  Rao  addressed  a  protest  against  the  opinions  and 
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proceedings  of  the  Political  Agent*  He  described  them  as  subversive 
of  the  prerogative  which,  by  hereditary  right  and  recognition  of  th© 
British  Government,  was  properly  vested  in  th©  rulers  of  Cutch. 
He  asserted  that  he  had  power  to  billet  men  all  over  Cutch,  and 
that  he  had  a  reserved  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  serious  matters . 
He  admitted  that  civil  suite  were  generally  settled  by  local 
committees,  but  argued  that  an  appeal  lay  to  the  and  agreed 

that  in  important  suits  an  appeal  should  also  He  to  the  Political 
Agent*  With  reference  to  the  guarantee  he  urged  that  all  that 
was  specifically  guaranteed  to  the  feudatories  were  their  f  landed 
rights,  girds/  and  that  it  did  not  assure  them  the  exercise  of  a  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  incompatible  with  the  supremacy  of  th© 
head  of  the  state. 

On  the  papers  thus  submitted,  the  Political  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay  drew  up  a  note  on  the  10th  October  1860. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Political  Agent  in  Cutch  had  overrated 
the  extent  of  the  guarantee  granted  to  the  chiefs  by  the  treaty  of 
1819  ;  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  clear  that  Government  had 
guaranteed  them  their  independence  in  such  a  sense  that  it  might 
not  be  interfered  with  in  the  cause  of  good  government*  Practically 
he  suggested  that  the  chiefs  should  be  classified  according  to  their 
ability  to  govern,  and  that  after  each  chief  had  been  assigned  his 
proper  jurisdiction,  all  remaining  power  should  centre  in  the  Rao. 
it  was  further  suggested  that  a  special  officer  of  weight  and  standing 
should  be  deputed  to  Cutch,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  and 
submitting  to  Government  the  draft  of  a  settlement  of  all  disputed 
points  connected  with  existing  treaties  and  engagements. 

The  opinions  of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  whole  subject 
were  expressed  in  their  letter  898  of  the  6rh  September  1869. 
They  considered  that  the  chief  object  was  to  maintain  existing 
relations  between  the  Rao  and  the  Bh&y&d.  The  position  of  the 
British  Government  under  the  treaty  of  1819  was  that  of  suzerainty 
of  the  Cutch  state  ;  that  while,  therefore,  it  could  not  claim  any  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  peninsula,  it  reserved  a  certain 
power  of  general  control,  and  more  specifically  bound  itself  in 
certain  contingencies  to  interfere  between  the  Rao  and  his  chiefs  ; 
that  article  sixteen  and  the  deeds  of  guarantee  resulting  from  it 
conveyed  no  other  rights  than  those  enjoyed  at  the  time  by  the 
several  chiefs ;  they  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  Rio,  or  the 
feudal  service  which  the  chiefs  were  bound  to  render.  Where 
rights  had  fallen  into  abeyance  there  was  no  call  to  resuscitate 
them  ;  the  exercise  of  rights  likely  to  cause  misrule  was  to  b© 
opposed  ;  the  Rio  to  be  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  the  full 
exercise  of  his  legitimate  powers  ;  and  care  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
weakening  his  authority  by  any  stretch  of  the  guaranteed  rights 
beyond  their  reasonable  meaning. 

On  questions  regarding  the  estates  of  the  guaranteed  chiefs,  the 
Government  of  India  considered  that  the  Rao  should  have  a  council 
whom  he  would  be  bound  to  consult,  and  that  if  he  acted  contrary 
to  their  advice,  the  council,  or  the  vassal  whose  interests  were 
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affected,  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Political  Agent, 
whose  decision,  subject  to  the  control  of  Government,  should  be  final. 
As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs  the  Government  of  India 
considered  that  a  list  should  be  prepared  of  those  who  b y  the  extent 
of  their  estates  were  qualified  to  exercise  administrative  powers  ; 
the  rest  should  be  entitled  to  elect  a  representative  member  of  the 
RaoJs  council. 

On  the  7th  October  1867,  the  Political  Agent  forwarded  heads  of 
an  arrangement,  which  he  thought  likely  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  tho 
policy  laid  down  by  the  Government  of  India.  The  arrat%ement 
was  founded  on  proposals  submitted  by  the  Rao*s  Diwan  Mr.  Kaji 
Sh&bAbudin.  Ajs  regards  the  suggestion  of  the  Government  of 
India,  that  the  Rfio  should  be  helped  by  a  council,  the  proposal  was 
that  there  should  be  a  committee,  panchdyat,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  R&o  to  settle  disputes  between  guaranteed  proprietors;  and 
that  besides  the  R4o  and  his  minister  it  should  consist  of  throe 
members,  chosen  by  the  votes  of  certain  of  tho  proprietors.  As 
regards  jurisdiction,  the  Gutch  proposal  was  to  arrange  the  chiefs  in 
five  classes  with  graduated  civil  and  criminal  powers. 

On  the  1 8th  March  I860  the  Government  of  Bombay  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  India  a  draft  agreement,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  define  the  jurisdiction  and  functions  of 
tho  Rfio  and  the  guaranteed  Bhayad*  The  suggestion  of  a  council 
was  accepted  on  all  sides.  As  regards  its  functions  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  not  only  advise  in  matters  affecting  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  guarantee  holders,  but  should  also  act  as  a  judicial 
authority,  in  order  to  control  and  supplement  the  guarantee  hold  era* 
limited  jurisdictions.  Also  that  in  the  first  instance  the  holders  of 
civil  and  criminal  powers  should  be  classified  on  the  joint  consideration 
of  their  possessions  and  their  character,  a  certain  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  being  assigned  to  each  class,  and  all  remaining 
jurisdiction  being  assigned  to  the  R&o  through  the  council.  The 
rules  themselves  were  designed,  while  acquitting  the  Government  of 
an  embarrassing  guarantee,  to  provide  a  large  part  of  Cutch  with  a 
local  magistracy,  and  an  independent  court  of  justice. 

They  did  not  please  the  R&o.  He  thought  they  lessened  his 
prerogatives  and  dignity,  and  submitted  modifications  for  tho 
consideration  of  Government  to  meet  his  views.  Government  {1297 
of  16th  May)  amended  the  roles  and  desired  the  Political  Agent  to 
obtain  the  Rdo's  signature  to  the  draft  agreement.  But  the  Rao 
made  many  objections,  and  requested  that  the  Government  of  India 
might  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  question  until  his  further 
observations  had  been  received.  Government  declined  to  accede  to 
his  request,  and  having  received  the  confirmation  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  the  amended  draft  agreement,  decided  (1921  of  23rd 
July  1868)  that  the  matter  could  not  be  re-opened.  Against  this 
decision  the  Rao  energetically  protested.  He  assured  Government 
that  he  never  could  accept  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  requested 
them  in  tho  event  of  their  adhering  to  their  decision,  to  instruct  the 
Political  Agent  to  receive  charge  of  the  administration  until  he  had 
laid  the  case  before  the  Secretary  of  State.  After  considering  the 
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R&o's  protest,  Government  (2251  of  7th  September  18G8)  agreed  to 
await  the  orders  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State.  Meanwhile, 
in  anticipation  of  final  orders,  the  Political  Agent  was  told  to  prepare 
a  list  of  guarantee  holders  entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  or  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  the  Rhdyad  council*  The  Rao  was  to  be  invited  to 
co-operate  in  preparing  the  lists. 


Chapter  IX* 
Justice* 
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In  his  letter  of  16th  September  18GB,  the  Secretary  of  State 
approved  the  action  of  the  Bombay  Government,  and  hoped  to  hear 
that  the  Rao  had  given  his  assent  to  the  draft  agreement*  Upon 
this  thS  Government  of  Bombay  (3395  of  5th  December  1868) 
recorded  that  the  terms  of  the  draft  agreement  must  be  carried  out 
as  an  authoritative  decision  of  Government,  ho  far  only  as  they 
might  be  desired  by  the  BMy&d  themselves.  The  Political  Agent 
was  therefore  directed  to  summon  the  leading  members  of  tbe 
Bhaydd,  and  to  explain  to  tbem  the  terms  of  the  draft  agreement, 
and  that  the  reserved  jurisdiction  was  to  be  exercised  by  tbe  R&o. 
The  Rdo  was  also  to  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  if 
ho  declined  to  take  his  legitimate  place  in  the  council,  th©  appellate 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Political  Agent. 

The  Rdo  still  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  agreement, 
and  sent  his  Diw&n  Kaji  Shahdbudin  to  England  to  represent  his 
case  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  also  arranged  that  the  whole 
of  the  business  connected  with  tbe  Bhay&d  and  their  possessions 
should  bo  conducted  by  the  Political  Agent,  for  this  purpose 
placing  under  his  orders  a  certain  proportion  of  his  own  establishment, 
and  making  over  to  him  a  seal  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Darb&r. 
Early  in  1869,  by  the  votes  of  the  Bh&yad,  the  council  was  chosen, 
and  the  general  direction  of  affairs  was  assumed  by  the  Political 
Agent.  The  Rao  agreed  as  heretofore,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
council,  and  the  executive  work  of  the  court  was  conducted  by  his 
officials. 

The  Rdo  soon  after  prepared  a  lengthy  printed  memorial,  giving 
his  view  of  the  case.  This,  after  being  fully  considered  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  disposed  of  on  the  3rd  November  1870.  Government  from 
an  anxious  desire  to  end  the  dispute,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  position  of  the  Rao,  determined  to  make  several  changes  in  the 
draft  agreement.  The  most  important  were,  that  the  Rao  was  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  council  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  that 
the  permission  granted  to  several  holders  of  lower  jurisdiction  to 
combine  to  form  a  higher  jurisdiction  would  not  be  pressed ;  that 
when  the  R6o  bought  a  whole  village,  the  jurisdiction  might  go  with 
it,  but  not  with  portions  of  land  leas  than  an  entire  village  ;  and  that 
as  regards  the  advice  given  to  the  Rao  by  the  council.  Government 
would  allow  the  matter  to  continue  on  the  terms  provided  in  the 
treaty.  The  Rao  was  invited  to  agree  to  the  amended  draft,  and  to 
frame  a  set  of  rales  for  the  conduct  of  bus  mesa. 

For  some  months  the  Rao  gave  no  answer.  Meanwhile  (28th 
February  1871 )  the  Political  Agent  submitted  a  report  to  Government 
on  the  working  of  the  court  during  the  past  two  years.  H© 
considered  that  the  members  of  the  council  were  more  or  less  under 
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Justice  obstructed  ;  that,  as  a  rule*  the  proprietors  ministered  justice  fairly 

on  their  own  estates,  and  that  their  sub -vassals  were  incited  against 
Court.  them  by  those  about  the  Kao's  person. 

On  the  6th  May  1871,  CoL  Law,  the  acting  Political  Agent* 
reported  to  Government  that  the  R&o  seemed  more  Inc  lined  to 
come  to  a  compromise*  His  chief  objection  to  the  amended  draft 
agreement  was  the  principle  on  which  the  list  of  guarantee 
holders  had  been  made  out.  He  wished  to  restrict  the  holders  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  under  which  the  guarantee  wai  given* 
With  regard  to  this.  Col.  Law  proposed  that  the  guarantee  holders 
to  he  specified  in  the  first  instance  should  be  the  Bh&yad  of  18 1 9, 
and  their  descendants,  leaving  all  others  to  prove  their  title  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  Government.  The  Rao  next  objected  that  the 
powers  proposed  for  the  several  classes  of  guarantee  holders  were 
excessive  ;  that  the  provision  for  appeal  was  insufficient  ;  that  no 
care  had  been  shown  for  the  rights  of  original  holders,  mul 
girasid#,  in  Rhliy£d  estates;  and  that  the  clause  which  excluded  the 
court's  cognisance  except  on  the  complaint  of  one  of  the  parties, 
gave  a  freedom  from  inquiry  even  in  the  case  of  heinous  offences. 
He  also  protested  against  the  rule  that  jurisdiction  went  only  with 
purchases  of  whole  villages. 

In  their  letter  2261  of  the  2nd  June  1871,  Government  declined 
to  accept  any  modification  of  their  former  draft  agreement,  the  terms 
of  which  were  more  liberal  than  those  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  ;  these  terms,  they  said,  were  ouly  offered  conditionally, 
and  must  fall  to  the  ground  unless  the  R4o  accepted  them  in  their 
entirety.  In  reply  the  Rao  suggested  that  the  Political  Agent 
should  proceed  to  the  seat  of  Government  to  explain  personally 
the  R&o's  views  and  come  to  some  final  settlement.  To  this  course 
Government  agreed,  and  on  the  7th  October  1871,  CoL  Law 
submitted  the  R4o's  emendations  to  the  amended  draft  agreement. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  R&o  had  changed  the  ancient  council  of  his 
realm  whose  advice  he  might  neglect,  for  a  constitutional  court 
whose  decisions  were  legally  binding,  and  that  he  acknowledged  thfj 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Government  as  Lord  Paramount 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  new  court.  These  were  the  vital 
points;  others  such  as  ’whom  the  guarantee  was  to  comprehend, 
what  classification  was  to  be  adopted,  what  powers  assigned,  and 
bow  appeals  were  to  be  regulated,  were  matters  of  detail  fairly  open 
to  the  fullest  debate. 

On  the  18th  July  1872,  CoL  Law  submitted  an  amended  draft 
as  agreed  to  by  the  R£o,  and  this  draft  was  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  India  by  the  Government  of  Bombay  on  the  23rd 
March  1872,  with  a  strong  recommendation  that  it  should  be  agreed 
to,  in  order  that  this  long  discussion  might  be  closed.  In  their 
letter  of  loth  July  1872  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Government 
of  India  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  rides  suggested  by 
the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
despatch  of  the  27th  July  1873,  sanctioned  the  settlement,  with 
the  proviso,  that,  in  cases  of  proved  injustice,  it  should  be  within 
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the  discretion  of  the  R£o,  on  the  advice  of  the  Political  Agent,  to 
call  for  and  if  necessary  quash  the  proceedings  of  any  of  the  Hhayad 
chiefs.  In  forwarding  these  despatches  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  on  the  28th  February  1873,  directed  the  Political  Agent 
to  lay  before  the  R&o  and  the  Bhay&d  the  settlement  that  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority,  and  to  inform  the  Rbifyad  that 
the  continuance  of  the  guarantee  in  each  individual  case  would 
depend  on  their  faithful  allegiance  to  the  Rao,  the  performance 
of  such  duties  as  might  in  the  opinion  of  Government  foe  attached 
to  their  tenures,  and  the  general  good  management  of  their  estates. 
At  the  same  time  the  Political  Agent  was  called  on  to  urge  the  Rao 
to  frame  and  submit  rules  of  procedure  for  the  confirmation  of 
Government* 

On  the  7th  November  1873,  the  Political  Agent  reported  to 
Government  that  the  Rao  had  assented  to  occupy  his  legitimate 
position  as  appellate  judge  of  the  Jadeja  court,  and  on  the  25th 
April  1874,  submitted  for  approval  draft  rules,  under  Article  4  of  the 
new  settlement,  for  the  procedure  of  the  court.  In  reviewing  these 
rules  Government  (4543  of  the  10th  August  1874)  suggested 
various  clmnges,  stating  that  if  they  were  adopted  by  the  Rao, 
Government  wore  prepared  to  accord  their  approval  of  the  rules. 
The  Rao  was  requested  to  revise  the  draft  and  to  satisfy  Government 
as  to  his  intention  to  appoint  a  properly  qualified  officer  as 
President  of  the  Court.  On  the  6th  October  1874,  the  acting  Political 
Agent  reported  on  the  amendments  which  the  R&o  proposed  should 
be  made  in  the  settlement.  On  the  16th  April  1875,  the  Political 
Agent  reported  that  Mr.  Vinayak  N&r&yan  Bhagvat  had  been 
appointed  N4ib  Diw&n  and  President  of  tho  Jadeja  Court,  but  that 
the  Rao  objected  to  his  entering  on  his  duties  until  the  court  had 
been  formally  tnado  over  to  the  Rao's  charge. 

In  their  Resolution  3661  of  26th  May  1875,  Government  agreed 
to  excludo  from  the  settlement  Rule  VII.,  regarding  the  sale  by  a 
guarantee  holder  of  land  with  jurisdiction,  and  to  reserve  the 
question  at  issue  for  future  settlement.  They  would  not  agree  to  tho 
changes  proposed  by  the  Rfio  in  Rules  III.  and  IV*,  but  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
accepted  all  other  amendments  and  additions.  They  also  agreed 
to  the  alterations  in  the  draft  rules  of  procedure  suggested  by  the 
Rao,  and  hoped  that  no  further  delay  might  take  place  in  the 
introduction  of  the  settlement.  On  the  8th  October  1875,  Govern¬ 
ment  sanctioned  tho  procedure  submitted  with  the  Political  Agent's 
letter  of  the  23rd  September,  and  requested  that  the  Rao's  si  gnat  tiro 
might  be  obtained.  Shortly  after  this  (January  1st,  1876}  the  Rao 
died  without  having  signed  the  papers.  But  as  it  was  shown  that  he 
had  fully  accepted  the  settlement  and  procedure.  Government,  in 
their  letter  of  7th  July  1876,  intimated  that  tho  signature  was  not 
considered  necessary.  They  directed  the  Political  Agent  to  inform 
the  Bhay&d  who  had  presented  petitions  to  the  Government  in  1870, 
and  had  repeated  their  requests  to  Major  Goodfellow  in  1872,  that, 
in  consultation  with  tha  R&o,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  revise 
the  original  settlement  of  1868  ;  that  the  Rao  had  lately  consented 
b  236—26 
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to  take  over  the  court  and  work  it  under  revised  rules,  and  had 
chosen  an  experienced  officer  as  President ;  tliat  all  of  the  .Bhay&d's 
guaranteed  rights  had  been  preserved  by  the  new  rules  ;  and  that 
Government  had  every  eonii deuce  that  the  court  would  b@  worked 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bhayad,  and  advised  them  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial  for  at  least  a  year.  Any  representation  they  might  wish  to 
make  would  then  be  heard.  The  court  was  re-organized,  and  the 
new  rules  of  settlement  and  procedure  were  brought  into  operation 
on  the  1st  November  1876,  when  the  Political  Agent  formally 
transferred  its  control  to  the  Council  of  Regency* 

Special  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Regency  to 
clear  off  the  heavy  arrears  of  the  J&deja  court*  On  the  date  the 
Council  of  Regency  received  charge,  the  balance  stood  at  1226  civil 
and  154  criminal  cases.  On  1st  April  1879,1  it  was  reduced  to  112 
civil  and  11  criminal  cases.  In  February  1878,  Government  decided 
that  the  British  guarantee  enjoyed  by  the  Jadeja  chiefs  applied  only 
to  the  ancestral  land  held  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  1819  and  not 
to  any  lands  since  acquired*  Government  have  also  approved  of  th© 
Rao  levying  from  the  Bhay£d  a  moderate  succession  fee  as  a  form 
of  recognition  rather  than  a  fiscal  levy. 

During  his  visit  to  Cuteh  in  November  1877,  Hia  Excellency  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Governor  of  Bombay,  thus  explained  to  the  B  hay  ad 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  attaching  to  their  tenures.  *  I  observe 
one  peculiarity  her©  which  is  this,  that  while  His  Highness  the 
Rao  is  the  master  of  the  province  of  Cutch,  and  has  to  defend  the 
whole  country,  to  carry  on  its  entire  administration,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  ita  moral  and  material  prosperity,  be  enjoys  only 
half  its  revenues,  the  other  half  going  to  his  numerous  relations 
called  collectively  the  Rh&yad.  It  is  therefore  fair  that  the  Bhdy&d 
should  bear  their  share  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  country  and 
co-operate  with  His  Highness  the  Rao  in  effecting  improvements ; 
they  should  educate  their  peasantry  and  retainers ;  they  must 
establish  schools  not  only  in  their  own  places  of  residence  and 
principal  towns,  but  also  in  their  villages ;  they  should  also  try 
to  improve  the  health  of  their  people  by  opening  dispensaries  and 
adopting  preventive  measures  such  as  vaccination  ;  they  should 
also  contribute  their  fair  share  towards  the  construction  of  roads  in 
order  to  carry  agricultural  produce  to  the  sea- ports,  and  facilitate 
trade.  The  British  Government  have  guaranteed  the  chiefs  of  the 
Bhay&d  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancestral  lands,  but  they  expect 
them  to  do  their  duty  both  towards  the  Rao  and  towards  their 
cultivators,  and  thus  fulfil  the  obligations  attached  to  their  tenures. 
The  Bhayad  should  remember  that  it  is  not  enough  that  they  should 
collect  their  revenues,  and  preserve  the  peace.  They  must  also 
co-operate  with  the  administration  of  the  Rao  in  all  measures 
calculated  to  promote  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the  country* 
Some  of  the  Rh&ydd  hold  certain  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction* 
This  is  and  will  be  based  on  their  intelligence,  education,  and 
industry,  and  also  on  the  extent  of  their  holdings,  but  I  cannot 
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promise  that  jurisdiction  will  be  confirmed  to  those  who  are  not 
qualified  by  their  education  and  ability  to  personally  exercise  it,  or 
whose  holdings  are  petty  and  insignificant.  If  the  Bh&y&d  duly 
fulfil  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  I  have  just  enumerated, 
the  British  Government  will  be  always  glad  to  see  His  Highness  the 
R&o  surrounded  by  a  body  of  his  own  kinsmen,  who  by  their  position, 
intelligence,  and  experience,  will,  from  generation  to  generation, 
support  the  administration  of  the  country/  In  December  1878,1 
Government  remarked  that  it  was  most  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
settlement  lately  effected  between  the  Kao  and  his  Bh&y&d  was 
producing  happy  results,  and  that  a  foundation  had  been  laid  for  a 
future  good  understanding  between  the  Rdo  andhis  leading  subjects. 
It  should.  Government  added,  be  the  object  of  the  Political  Agent  to 
make  the  Bh&y&d  feel  a  pride  and  an  interest  in  the  state  of  which 
their  lands  are  component  parts,  but  they  must  be  prepared  to 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of  measures  designed  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  province. 
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The  total  yearly  revenue  of  the  province,  including  that  of  the 
Bh&y£d  and  other  petty  chiefs,  is  estimated  at  about  £240,000 
(Rs.  24,00,000).  Of  this  about  £130,000  (Rs.  13,00,000)  belong 
to  His  Highness  the  Rdo.  In  1852-53  the  state  revenue  was 
£71,540  (Rs.  7,15,400),  and  in  1876-77,  £147,968  (Re.  14,79,680),  or 
an  increase  of  106*83  per  cent.  During  twenty -five  years  (1853-1877) 
customs  receipts  have  risen  from  £17,466  to  £80,149  (Rs.  1,74,660  - 
8,01,490)  or  358*88  per  cent ;  and  land  revenue  receipts  from 
£20,719  to  £41,262  (Rs.  2,07,190  -  4,12,620)  or  99*15  per  cent. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1832  the  yearly  sum  due  by  the 
R£o  in  return  for  military  aid  was  fixed  at  £18,695  (Rs.  1,86,950). 
Surplus  revenue  is  invested  in  Government  paper  and  the  purchase 
of  girds  land  in  the  province.  The  state  has  no  dealings  with  any 
banker. 
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DOROfO  the  last  twenty-five  years  education  has  made  very  rapid  Chapter  XL 
progress  in  Gutch,  In  1854  there  was  only  one  vernacular  school  Instruction, 
at  Bhuj,  its  cost,  when  more  was  spent  than  the  amount  received  in 
school  fees,  being  borne  by  tho  Rao.  Neither  the  Rao  nor  his  people 
took  any  interest  in  education.  In  1860  there  were  three  schools, 
one  Anglo- vernacular  and  two  vernacular,  with  450  boys  on  the  rolls 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  328  pupils.  In  1870-71  there  were 
fourteen  schools,  nine  in  the  Rao's  territory  and  five  in  the  villages  of 
the  smaller  chiefs.  Of  these  two  were  for  girls.  In  1875-76  there 
were  48  schools  and  2944  students.  In  1878-79  there  were,  under  an 
educational  inspector,  seventy-one  schools  with,  on  the  rolls,  3969 
pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  8251.  The  total  expenditure 
on  these  schools  amounted  to  £3169  10#.  (Rs.  31,695),  and  the 
receipts  from  fees  to  £242  12#.  (Ha,  2426).  Of  the  seventy -one 
schools,  one  was  a  high  school  with  forty-one  pupils  teaching  up  to 
the  Bombay  University  entrance  test  standard  ;  two  were  Anglo- 
vernacular  schools  with  99  pupils ;  fifty-eight  were  primary  schools 
with  3427  pupils  |  six  were  girls'  schools  with  300  pupils,  and 
four,  with  102  pupils,  were  working-men's  night  schools*  Besides 
these,  there  is  at  Bhoj  a  poafu'tl  or  school  for  teaching  Hindu 
poetry,  the  students  being  maintained  by  the  Darbar,  and  at  M&ndvi, 
under  a  well  trained  teacher  and  in  a  fair  condition,  a  Sanskrit 
college  established  and  fairly  well  endowed  by  Gros&i  Sukl&l  Gir, 
a  Gutch  banker.  In  July  1877  an  art  school  was  opened  and 
supplied  with  a  competent  teacher  from  the  Bombay  Sir  Jamsefcjt 
Jijibhdi  School  of  Art.  At  the  end  of  March  1878  it  had  on  its 
rolls  fifty-five  pupils.  The  late  R&o  Fr^grnalji  was  a  warm  friend 
to  education.  In  1870  at  a  cost  of  £15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000)  ho  founded 
a  high  school  and  named  it  the  Alfred  High  School  in  honour  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  In  1872  a  sum  of 
£2000  (Rs.  20,000)  being  raised  to  commemorate  His  Highness* 
visit  to  Bombay,  ho  added  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)  to  it,  out  of  which 
£3000  (Rs,  30,000)  were  offered  to  the  Bombay  University,  and  two 
scholarships,  tenable  for  three  years  at  any  of  the  recognized 
colleges,  were  established,  to  be  awarded  every  year  to  the  two  Gutchi 
students  who  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  with  the  highest 
number  of  marks*  Scholarships  are  also  held  out  by  the  Darbdr  as 
an  encouragement  to  students  to  leave  Gutch  and  study  in  distant 
schools  and  colleges. 
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The  1872  census  returns  give,  for  the  two  chief  races  of  the 
district,  the  following  proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write* 
Of  67,608  the  total  Hindu  male  population  not  over  twelve  years, 
4537  or  6*71  per  cent ;  of  33,364  above  twelve  and  not  over  twenty, 
4731  ©r  14*18  per  cent ;  and  of  91,346  over  twenty,  15,307  or  16*76 
per  cent  were  able  to,  or  were  being  taught  to,  read  and  write*  Of 
61,564,  the  total  Hindu  female  population  not  over  twelve  years, 
43  or  0*06  per  cent ;  of  29,816  above  twelve  and  not  more  than 
twenty,  65  or  0*22  per  cent;  and  of  85,486  over  twenty,  127  or  0*16 
per  cent  were  able  to,  or  were  being  taught  to,  read  and  write* 

Of  23,046  the  total  Musalman  male  population  of  not  more  than 
twelve  years,  757  or  3*28  per  cent ;  of  10,469  above  twelve  and  not 
more  than  twenty,  584  or  5*58  per  cent ;  and  of  28,348  over  twenty, 
1546  or  5' 45  per  cent  were  able  to,  or  were  being  taught  to,  read 
and  write*  Of  20,335  th©  total  Musahnan  female  population  of 
not  more  than  twelve  years,  74  or  0*37  per  cent ;  of  9352  above 
twelve  and  not  more  than  twenty,  55  or  0*59  per  cent ;  and  of  26,51 3 
ever  twenty,  137  or  0*52  per  cent  were  able  to,  or  were  being  taught 
to,  read  and  write. 

Of  3969,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  1878,  there  were  758 
Brahmans  ;  187  Kshatris  and  Rajputs  ;  34  Kayasths;  1479  Vanias, 
Shravaks,  Bhatids  and  Loh&nas;  274  cultivators,  Kanins;  335 
artisans,  including  Sonia,  Suthars,  Hansards,  Luhars,  and  Darjis  j 
4Ghanchis;  82  labourers  and  servants;  22  Mochis ;  118  others;, 
and  676  Musalmaos. 

There  are  three  libraries,  at  Bhuj,  Mandvi,  and  Mundra.  The 
Bhuj  Library  was  established  in  1868  and  in  1874  was,  at  a  cost 
of  £264  (Rs.  2640),  provided  with  a  building  by  Mr*  Keshavji 
Naik,  a  Cutchi  merchant  and  trader  in  Bombay.  The  number  of 
subscribers  is  (1878-79)  returned  at  twenty-six,  the  collections 
during  the  year  at  £16  (Rs.  160),  and  the  expenses  at  £12 
(Rb.  120).  The  Library  catalogue  shows  a  total  of  747  volumes* 
The  Mandvi  Library  was  established  in  1864  and  has  a  good 
building  of  its  own,  built  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  £413  (Rs.  4130)- 
The  number  of  subscribers  is  returned  at  thirty-four,  the  collections 
during  the  year  at  £29  (Rs,  290)  and  the  expenses  at  £11  (Rb.  110)* 
It  has  a  total  of  739  volumes.  The  Mundra  Library,  established  in 
1874,  has  no  building  of  its  own.  The  number  of  subscribers  is 
returned  at  thirty,  the  collections  during  the  year  at  £5  (Rs.  50), 
and  the  expenses  at  £3  (Rs,  30).  It  has  a  total  of  314  volumes. 
Two  reading  rooms  have  recently  been  opened  at  Jakhau  and  Nali» 
respectively.  From  a  state  printing  press  attached  to  the  public 
offices  a  fortnightly  gazette  the  Cutch  Raj  Patra  is  issued* 
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The  famine  of  1811  and  1812  was*  at  the  close  of  the  latter  year, 
followed  in  Cuteh  by  an  outbreak  of  pestilence  so  deadly,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  half  the  people  of  the  country.  Wliat,  along 
with  the  weakened  state  of  the  people,  must  have  strengthened, 
if  it  did  not  give  rise  to,  this  plague,  was  overcrowding  in  the 
towns,  where  on  account  of  the  disorders  of  the  four  preceding 
years,  people  from  the  villages  had  sought  shelter.  For  two  years 
the  disease  abated.  Then  in  May  1815,  the  year  of  the  heaviest 
known  rainfall,  it  broke  out  with  deadly  force  at  Kanthkot  in  east 
Cnteh*  As  in  Akmedabad,  its  symptoms  were  slight  fever  followed 
by  great  weakness  and  weariness,  and  then  swellings  in  the  groin 
and  arm -pits  suppurating  in  some  cases  and  in  others  remaining 
hard  lumps.  Few  stricken  with  the  disease  recovered.  Most  died 
between  the  third  and  the  ninth  day.  The  plague  seemed  in  the  air  j 
there  was  nothing  to  Bhow  that  it  had  been  brought  from  outside, 
or  was  spread  by  the  touch.  It  seemed  to  attack  most  fiercely  the 
sluggish  and  vegetable  eaters ;  Rajputs  escaped  where  Brahmans 
and  Vanias  died  in  numbers.  Oil -makers  were  believed  to  be  saf  e. 
In  Bhuj,  care  was  taken  that  no  one  should  come  from  the  affected 
districts.  One  man  died,  those  with  him  were  turned  out,  and  the 
house  was  smoked  with  brimstone  and  unroofed*  From  Kanthkot 
the  disease  spread  to  other  parts  of  Vagad,  causing  much  loss  of 
life  in  the  early  months  of  1816.  In  May  it  crossed  to  Morvi  in 
Ivathiawar,  and  came  back  in  August  within  ten  miles  of  Bhuj,1  and 
at  the  same  time  raged  in  Radhanpur  and  Sind.  In  1817  from 
Morvi  it  travelled  to  D  hoi  era,  Since  1817  there  has  been  no  return 
of  this  pestilence* 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  rheumatism,  small¬ 
pox,  measles,  stone,  and  skin  diseases.  Fever  is  most  widespread 
about  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  (October),  and  in  some  years  rages 
with  great  violence ;  rheumatism  is  more  complained  of  in  the  cold 
weather.  In  1826  Dr.  Domes  noted  that  cholera,  though  very  fatal 
in  the  neighbouring  countries,  had  never  made  much  progress  in 
Cufcch.*  But  in  1876  there  was  a  rather  serious  outbreak  in  eight 
months  (March  -  October)  causing  954  deaths*  This  was  followed 
by  a  still  severer  attack  in  1878*  Coming  from  K&thi&war  cholera 
made  its  first  appearance  in  V&gud  in  April  1878,  and  continued  in 

1  Dr.  Me  Adam,  Anj&r  and  Cutcb,  6th  November  1SIG,  Trans*  Bom,  Med,  and 
Phy.  Soa  I.  1S3-189* 

3  Bom.  Gov.  Sol,  XV.  230, 
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different  parte  of  Catch  till  August.  It  came  last  to  Bhuj  and  was 
there  very  fatal.  No  endeavours  were  spared  to  suppress  the 
epidemic,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  distribute  medicine, 
Abating  in  August,  perhaps  by  the  helped  the  very  heavy  rainfall  said 
to  be  the  heaviest  since  1815,  the  cholera  was  in  September  followed 
by  an  epidemic  of  malarious  fever  that  attached  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  the  province,  and  was  so  severe  that  in  Bhuj  alone,  of  a 
population  of  23,000  souls,  for  two  months  about  forty  died  a  day. 
Efforts  were  made  to  check  the  disease  and  lessen  the  suffering. 
Extra  dispensaries  were  opened,  and  medicines  distributed  by  special 
agents.  A  body  of  men  was  employed  to  visit  the  houses  of  the 
destitute  and  supply  them  with  cots,  beds,  and  medicine.  The  effects 
of  the  fever  were  disastrous.  Landholders  could  not  work  in  their 
fields,  the  supply  of  labourers  ceased,  and  state  offices,  schools,  and 
workshops  had  to  be  closed.  The  number  of  ascertained  deaths 
from  cholera  and  fever  amounted  to  15,716,  or  taking  the  population 
of  Cutch  at  487,345,  a  percentage  of  3'2. 

In  1878-79  besides  the  Bhuj  civil  hospital  and  lunatic  asylum, 
there  were  three  dispensaries,  at  M&ndvi,  Anj&r,  and  Nalia,  the  last 
opened  in  March  1879.  During  the  year  at  the  Bhuj  hospital  mid 
at  M&ndvi  and  Anj&r  dispensaries  53,123  persons  were  treated, 
552  of  them  in-door  and  52,571  out-door  patients.  The  total  amount 
spent  in  checking  disease  in  18 78 -79  was  £2332  (Rs.  23,320).  The 
chief  forma  of  sickness  were  ague,  cholera,  malarious  fever,  leprosy, 
bronchitis,  dysentery,  mycitoma,  and  diarrhoea. 

The  civil  hospital  at  Bhuj  was  built  in  1851  at  a  cost  of  £732 
(Rs.  7320)  and  has  room  for  thirty-five  patients.  Including  389 
in-patienta,  the  total  number  t  reat  ed  was  23,839.  Of  these  19,446  were 
cured,  3895  left,  106  died,  and  392  remained  under  treatment.  The 
average  daily  sick  was  365‘92.  The  total  cost  during  the  year  was 
£1334  (Rs,  13,340).  The  Bhuj  lunatic  asylum,  or  rather  lock-up  for 
lunatics,  established  in  1876,  but  as  yet  with  no  building  of  its  own, 
contained  in  1878-79  twenty-one  inmates,  of  whom  two  were  cored 
and  fifteen  died,  leaving  a  balance  of  four.  The  total  coat  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £94  18*.  {Rs,  949),  The  M&ndvi  dispensary, 
opened  in  1866,  has  a  building  of  its  own  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£773  (Rs,  7730).  Including  163  in-patients,  the  total  number  treated 
was  19,489.  Of  these  17,497  were  cured,  1629  left,  eighty  died, 
and  283  remained  under  treatment.  The  average  daily  sick  was 
318*6,  and  the  total  cost  during  the  year  £608  (Rs.  6080).  The 
Anjar  dispensary  was  opened  in  1877-7 8.  Of  9795,  the  total 
number  of  patients,  all  out-door,  8119  wore  cured,  1420  left,  thirty- 
three  died,  and  223  remained  under  treatment.  The  average  daily 
sick  was  238'86  and  the  total  cost  during  the  year  £389  (Rs.  3890)* 
Of  the  new  dispensary  at  Nalia,  opened  at  the  end  of  the  last 
official  year  (1878-79)  no  details  are  available. 

In  1878-79  the  work  of  vaccination  was,  under  a  superintendent  of 
vaccination,  carried  on  by  fifteen  vaccinators.  The  total  number  of 
operations,  including  451  re- vaccinations,  was  11,763  against  18,747 
in  the  previous  year. 
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The  following  abstract  shows  the  sex,  religion,  and  age  of  the 
persons  vaccinated : 

Cutch  Vaccination  Details,  1872-73  and  1878-79 . 


Tsar. 

Persons  Vaccinatrd. 

Sex. 

Religion. 

Age. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindus. 

1 

Mnsal- 

m&ns. 

PArsts. 

Under 

one 

year. 

Above 

one 

year. 

1872-73  ... 
1878-79  ... 

1036 

0048 

896 

6715 

1327 

8621 

699 

3142 

6 

387 

6067 

1646 

6696 

1932 

11,763 

The  total  cost  of  these  operations  was  in  1878-79,  £654  (Rs.  6540) 
or  about  Is.  2d.  (9J  annas)  for  each  successful  case. 

A  severe  form  of  horse  disease  called  jerbaj  broke  out  in  1878-79 
and  carried  off  sixty-four  state  horses.  It  is  described  as  a 
poisoning  of  the  blood,  brought  on  by  the  irritating  and  inflammatory 
action  of  numerous  and  incessant  bites  of  mosquitos  and  other 
insects.  The  horse’s  whole  system  becomes  inflamed,  the  belly  and 
feet  swell,  the  skin  becomes  tight  and  shiny,  the  digestion  is 
impaired,  and  general  debility  follows,  ending  in  death.  In  1878 
camels  also  suffered  severely.  A  disease  called  locally  phitoda ,  and 
said  to  be  contagious,  carried  off  fifteen  out  of  twenty  state  riding 
camels.  The  nature  of  the  disease,  fatal  alike  to  milch  and  baggage 
camels,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Some  say  it  is  the  effect  of 
innumerable  fly  and  mosquito  bites,  and  others  ascribe  it  to  some 
poisonoug  substance  swallowed  while  grazing.  The  symptoms  of 
the  camel  disease  were,  poverty  of  blood,  swelling  of  the  body 
beginning  with  the  feet,  impatience  of  heat,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  nausea,  aversion  from  food,  and  gradual  wasting.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  as  well  as  the  horse  disease  and  the  very  fatal 
form  of  fever  were  due  to  the  unwholesome  state  of  the  air,  the  result 
of  the  excessive  and  unusual  rainfall. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 

Chapter  XIII.  A'desar,  in  V&gad,  on  the  Ran,  has  a  population  of  3028  souls. 
Places  of  Interest,  and  some  trade  in  grain  and  molasaes.  The  ruined  walls  show 
traces  of  its  bombardment  by  Rao  Bharmalji  in  1  81 6, 

Adho1,  Adhoi,  a  walled  town,  belonging  to  Morvi,  on  a  hall,  has  4836 

inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  cotton  trade.  About  two  miles  to 
the  north  are  small  hewn  caves,  said  to  have  once  been  used  as 
hiding  places  by  the  Kathis.1 

AmVba.  A'ma'ra,  about  forty-eight  miles  west  of  Bhuj,  has  a  yearly  fair 

in  honour  of  Kara  K&sim,  an  Amir  of  Ghazni,  who,  travelling  in 
western  India,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  killed  by  the  S  amnia 
Rajputs  then  reigning  in  Dutch*3  The  fair,  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  of  Chailra  vad  (April- May)  and  lasting  five  days,  is  under  tho 
supervision  of  Pir  Shah  Murad  of  Mundra.  At  first  conducted  on 
a  very  humble  scale,  it  has  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  risen 
into  importance.  Tho  number  of  pilgrims,  most  of  them  Musalsmns 
and  low  class  Hindus  from  Dutch,  Hfitar,  and  Sind,  averages  from 
4000  to  10,000,  The  value  of  the  offerings  paid  to  the  tomb  in 
cash,  cocoanuts,  cloth,  goats,  sheep,  sweetmeats,  and  dates,  is,  in  a 
v  prosperous  season,  about  £100  (4000  koritt ),  The  trade  in  rice* 
dates,  coloured  cloth,  bullocks,  camels,  and  sweetmeats,  is  valued  cit 
about  £2000  (75,000  koris)>  Payment  is  generally  made  in  cash, 
but  copper  pots,  bullocks,  and  camels,  are  sometimes  bartered. 
There  is  no  crowding  and  there  have  been  no  outbreaks  of  disease. 

Axja'r.  Anja'r,  m  north  latitude  23°  1 2r  and  east  longitude  70°  10%  about 

twenty-five  mites  south-east  of  Bhuj  and  six  from  tho  north-east 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  with  about  13,000  inhabitants,  is,  for  size, 
population,  and  trade,  tho  third  in  tho  province.  Standing  near  a 
large  lake  in  a  plain  bare  on  all  sides  except  to  the  west  where  it  is 
well  wooded  and  highly  tilled,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
about  sixteen  feet  high  and  six  thick.3  Though  about  ten  miles 


1  Mr.  DaJpatrAm  P.  Khukhar.  Must  of  tlie  legendary  and  antiquarian  details  it* 
this  chapter  are  from  Mr.  DaJpatrAin’a  Report  ou  the  Antiquities  of  CutcU.  Rom. 
Gov.  GLU. 

3  Though  the  story  there  given  differs  from  this,  Kara  Kasim  ia  the  aauio  saint  as 
is  meutipned  bolowp  j>*  249* 

a  Hamilton**  Description  of  Hindusiiin*  I.  599.  The  walla, much  mined  by  the  1519 
earthquake t  were  repaired  in  1826.  At  each  of  the  five  gates  a  stone  slab  let  into 
tho  walls  has  tho  inscription  :  *  Hhrh  after  worship  to  Ganeah,  to  Aainipiir;;,  HirjiptfJ, 
MahidevrAv,  in  the  year  of  Vikram  1875  (1819  a.ut)  in  the  month  of  Jeth  on  the 
ninth  of  the  dark  half  of  the  moon  on  Wedne&dKY  an  earthquake  destroyed  the  fort  of 
AfijAr,  During  the  minority  of  the  iLhiE^riuiia  KAn  Iles&lji  the  regency  ordered  tho 
walls  to  be  rebuilt  and  in  the  month  of  Ash&d  in  the  year  of  Vikram  1S82  (1826  A.  t>.  ) 
on  the  ninth  of  the  month  being  Thu  reday  the  work  warn  Ijegun,  the  people  made 
happy,  and  the  city  nourishing.  At  that  time  Amh&rdm  Rdj&rAm  was  eu  perm  ten  dent 
of  the  work  and  /ngmal  Pitiiubar  the  head  workman* '  Trans..  Rom,  Oeog,  Sue.  1* 
208, 
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from  the  coast*  Anj&r  is  considered  a  port*  and  Tuna*  Rohar,  Chapter  XIXL 
Vav&oya*  and  Jangki,  its  landing  places.  Of  these  the  chief  are*  piaees  oTlnterest. 
Tima  near  the  month  of  the  Nakti  creek,  and  Rohar  on  the  same 
creek  a  few  miles  further  up.  From  Tuna  Teasels  of  17  to  34  JLnja  a, 

tons  (50-100  khdndts)  trade  not  only  in  the  gulf*  but  with  Bombay 
and  other  western  India  ports.  The  month  of  the  creek  is  sheltered 
by  the  Takro  island*  but  Teasels  wishing  to  discharge  have*  before 
reaching  the  pier,  to  work  their  way  about  half  a  mile  up  a  winding 
tidal  creok.  This  creek  formerly  much  choked  is  being  cleared. 

A  tidal  basin  now  under  construction  at  the  meeting  or  the  two 
creeks  will  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  port.  The  traffic 
of  Rohar  is  chiefly  with  VavAnya  on  the  other  side  of  the  inner 
gulf  of  Dutch*1  dependent  on  Anjar*  where  the  state  has  a  customs 
establishment. 

According  to  local  accounts  Anjdr  was  in  805  (S.  862)  founded  HUtory* 
by  Ajepal*  brother  of  the  king  of  Ajmir,  who*  defeated  by  some 
Mimalman  invaders,  became  an  ascetic.  By  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  twelve  villages.  It  rose 
to  greater  importance  under  Khengarji  (1518-1586)*  and  waa 
fortified  by  Desalji  (1718-1741)  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
In  1800  the  town,  port*  and  dependencies  of  An  jar  wore  granted  to 
Fateh  Muhammad,  who  busied  himself  in  extending  its  trade  and 
establishing  the  harbour  of  Tuna.  On  the  25th  December  1815* 

Anj&r  was  invested  by  a  force  under  Colonel  East,  and  Tuna  was 
occupied  on  the  next  day.  In  the  following  year  the  fort  and 
dependent  villages  were  made  over  to  the  British  and  held  by  them 
till  1822*  In  1819  tho  towers  and  curtains  of  the  fort  wall  were 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake;  upwards  of  1500  houses  were  thrown 
down  and  as  many  more  made  unsafe.  About  1G5  people  were  killed 
and  many  fatally  bruised.3  In  1887  An  jar  had  2434  houses 
and  a  population  of  about  10,260  souls.  The  trade  to  Malabar* 

Bombay,  and  Maskat  supported  about  200  boats.  In  1855  Anjur 
had  2400  houses*  and  in  1861  an  estimated  population  of  about 
15*000  souls.  Cotton,  oil*  grain*  and  a  common  kind  of  local  cloth 
were  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  An  jar  has  a  seldom  used*  mean 
and  ugly  palace  of  tho  Raos  and  a  very  comfortable  two-storied 
residence  for  Europeans  built  by  Captain  MacMurdo  in  18 18**  Of 


3  This  inner  gulf  is  a.  shallow  lagoon  About  ton  miles  from  north  to  south  and  eight 
from  ciist  to  West,  surrounded,  on  the  west  sod  south*  with  huge  swamps  under  water 
at  spring  tides,  and  at  other  times  low  mangrove* covered  islands  separated  by  a  net 
work  of  tidal  creeks.  Hungthal  the  main  passage,  about  five  miles  long  and  from 
half  a  mile  to  n  mile  broad,  is  very  deep.  Col,  Barton. 

s  Bom*  Gov.  Sel.  CHL  (New  Series),  53,  57.  On  the  2nd  of  the  bright  half  A  thdd 
Sam  vat  862  (805  *.».). 

*  At  Anjilr  the  tower,  1  after  rolling  and  heaving  to  a  most  awful  degree,  gave  way 
at  the  bottom,  on  the  western  face,  arul,  crumbling  down,  buried  guns  and  carriages  in 
tho  rubbish  ;  a  moment  after  the  towers  and  curtains  of  the  fort  wall,  and  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  houses  were  reduced  to  ruins/  and  about  a  similar  number  rendered 
uninhabitable  ;  all  excepting  four  were  cut  as  It  were  in  two,  one-half  crumbling  into 
ruins,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  lives  were  lost  besides  a  number  who  afterwards 
died  of  their  bruises,  Burgeas*  Arch.  Rur.  Rep.  1874-75, 203. 

4  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc,  I.  (1836*1838),  290;  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XV.  2SG  ;  and 
Chesson  and  Woodliall’s  Miscellany,  II,  (1861),  124. 
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Chapter  XIII.  public  building's  there  are  the  temple  of  Mftdhavpay,  a  lately  built 
p,  "Tf  a  .  Vaisbnav  shrine,  t>7  feet  by  t>4  and  about  G2  high,  with  a  domed 
coa  o  n  res  -  pan  aTltj  black  and  white  marble  floor.  The  image  of  black  marble 
Anja’k.  is  placed  on  a  table  overlaid  with  silver.  The  shrine  doors,  also  plated 

f /tutor y.  with  silver,  bear  an  inscription  dated  Sam  vat  1809  (1812  a.p.).  On 

some  of  the  eight  pilasters  that  support  the  dome  are  carved  mermaids 
and  Naga  figures,  MohanraiJa  temple,  smaller  and  plainer,  with  a 
neatly  carved  wooden  door,  is  also  a  Vaishnav  shrine,  the  idols  being 
Krishna  with  Kadha  on  his  left,  and  Cli&turbhuj,  the  four-aniied 
Vishnu,  on  his  right.  This  temple  was  rebuilt  between  1814  and 
1824.1  Amba  Mata’s  shrine  and  the  monastery  close  by  are  built  of 
fragments  of  older  temples*  Over  the  enclosure  gateway  is  a  door 
of  hard  reddish  stone,  carved  all  round,  which  from  the  repetition 
of  Devi  on  the  jambs  and  lintels  may  have  belonged  to  a  Vuislmav 
Shdkta  temple  ;  sculptured  slabs  also  lie  about,  and  are  built  into 
the  walls.  The  adjoining  monastery  belongs  to  the  Atits  of  Ajepiil,* 
Ajopal’s  shrine,  outside  the  town  walls,  is  a  small  modern  domed 
room,  with  images  of  Ajepdl  on  horseback  and  of  GanputL  At 
the  door  is  an  inscription  dated  1842*  The  shrine  enjoys  the 
revenues  of  some  villages  and  certain  privileges  granted  by  different 
rulers.  The  Atits  aro  Shaiv,  the  sacred  bull  with  brass  horns 
holding  a  prominent  place  on  the  platform  at  the  -entrance  to  the 
shrine.  Their  headmen,  pirs  or  gurus j  are  buried  around,  and  tbu 
small  cells  over  their  remains  are  marked  by  the  ling*  Their 
patron  saint  is  a  Cholutn  king  of  Ajmir,  who  gave  up  his  throne, 
became  an  ascetic,  and  ended  his  days  by  a  voluntary  death.3 
Kalya  Ma!mdev*B  temple,  outside  the  walls,  is  comparatively 
modern,  with  a  dancing  yogini  us  its  goddess,  Vankal  Mature 
temple,  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  is  dedicated  to  a  form  of 
Bhavam.  Bharesvar  at  some  distance  to  the  south-east  lias  an 
old  shrimi  and  spire  and  a  modern  hall.  To  the  west  of  the  town 
is  a  new  temple  of  Dv&rk&n&bh,  and  close  to  it  an  unfinished  one 
to  BaJiucharAji,  with  three  shrines  on  as  many  sides  of  the  intended 
entrance  hall.  Bahuchara  is  the  "  looking  glass  ”  goddess,  before 
whom  the  votary  worships  his  own  image  in  a  piece  of  silvered  glass. 
The  other  two  shrines  are  dedicated  to  Bhavani  and  the  ling,* 

To  the  east  of  AjepaTs  monastery  is  a  small  tiled  shod  with  tombs 
of  Muhammadan  pattern  sacred  to  Josar,  a  J&deja,  and  his  wifb 
Turi,  a  Rat  hi.  The  story  of  this  shrine  is  that  about  the  mu  Idle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  Jesar,  grandson  of  Jam  Lukhu  Jttdujti, 
becoming  an  outlaw  laid  waste  fields  and  villages,  killed  the  people. 


1  Rum.  Got.  Set  CLIL  (New  SerieiJ,  52;  Burgess*  Arch.  Sur.  Rep.  IS74  75,  210. 

-  Burgeas*  Arch.  Sur,  Rep.  1S74-75,  210.  Details  of  thueu  ascetic®  Arc  given  in  tho 
**  Pupil  hit i  i  >n  ”  chapter,  p.  $3, 

*  The  story  of  this  ascetic  king  is  that  lie  waa  a  brother  of  a  certain  Frith  virAj  of 
Ajmir-  A  if vthMsamm lan  beggar,  who*  for  thrusting  his  hand*  into  a  bow  l  of  the  king's* 
milk  had  two  fingers  cut  ofl"#  wout  to  Bcr  Arab  and  (sailed  on  Minin  to  avenge  bia  loss. 
Minin  owne  but  was  killed  by  PrithvjrAj.  To  Avenge  bia  death,  Mirdn’a  maternal 
uncle,  the  KliwAja  Fir,  Attacked  and  defeated  the  Ajmir  brother,  Ajtnjdl  retiring  to 
Anjiir  its  an  anchorite.  The  tale  ia  piokvMy  u  relic  of  one  of  the  early  Aral* 
invasions  <bS5).  Born.  Got.  Hoi.  ('Ll  I,  (New  Scries),  50, 

*  Burgee*  Arch.  8ur.  Rep  1874-75,  211. 
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and  carried  off  the  cattle*  At  that  time  a  Kdthi  woman,  Tnri  by  Chapter  XIII, 

name,  was  famous  for  her  devotion  and  her  skill  in  making  hymns.  Places  oflnterest 

and  still  more  famous  for  her  beauty.  She  lived  with  an  ascetic 

called  S&vasdhir,  who  did  not  regard  her  as  his  wife  but  as  one  who  Anjah. 

would  bring  him  salvation.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  reached  Jesar,  Jiatorg* 

who  tried  to  carry  her  off  by  force  but  failed.  Going  back  in  the 

guise  of  an  ascetic  he  was  well  received,  and  arranged  to  seize  her 

at  some  midnight  worship*  His  plans  were  found  out,  and,  on  his 

confessing,  the  sect  whose  rule  was  to  grant  the  wish  of  every  asker 

gave  him  Tnri  on  condition  that  ho  became  an  ascetic.  Jesar  agreed, 

but,  soon  tiring  of  the  restraint,  again  tried  to  carry  off  Tnri  by  force. 

She  by  arts,  good  deeds,  and  other  wonders,  foiled  him  and  in  time 
changed  him  into  a  model  ascetic.  Settling  at  An  jar,  Jesar  died 
and  Tnri  was  buried  alivo  close  by  his  tomb*  His  descendants  tho 
Jesar  Rajputs  have,  in  each  of  the  twelve  villages,  a  shrine  of  Jesar 
and  Turi.  Tho  shrine  at  An  jar  is  under  tho  charge  of  the  A j  opal 
monastery*1 

Bagda,  about  seven  miles  from  Bhadresar,  with  322  inhabitants,  Bacjda* 

lias  in  its  suburbs  some  memorial  stones,  pdluts,  the  earliest  dated 
1048  (8*  1705)  dedicated  to  one  Khatri  Parmdnand.  Halfway 
between  Bagda  and  Vaghora  is  a  small  temple  of  Mahadev 
Phuleshvar,  eleven  feet  by  twelve,  with  writing  which  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  rebuilt  in  1837  (S.  1894)  by  one  Svarai  Surajgar. 

Weather-worn  images  of  Parvati,  Hammuin,  and  the  Sacred  Bull  lie 
about,  and  there  is  a  ruined  sail  memorial  stone  dated  1630  (S.  1687). 

The  stop- well  between  Bagda  and  Vaghora  was,  in  1853  (S.  1910), 
rebuilt  by  Gosai  Hiragar  Jivangar.® 

Bela,  in  Viigad,  with  3644  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  mart  of  tho  Bela* 

Catch  and  Thar  and  Parkar  trade  in  cotton  and  clarified  butter, 
fjhL  Its  cotton  cloth  and  ironware  manufactures  are  of  some  Local 
importance. 


Bhacha  u,  an  unwalled  town  in  Vdgad  at  the  foot  of  a  fortified  Bhaoka'd. 
hill,  with  a  population  of  3958  souls,  is  tho  head-quarters  of  the 
su  b- division. 

Bhadresar,  a  village  of  little  importance  on  the  coast  about  Bhaurksab, 
thirty-five  miles  east  of  Mtlndvi,  with  a  population  of  2145  souls,  is 
tho  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Bhadrdvati,  whose  traces  stretch  to  a 
considerable  distance  east  of  the  present  village*  Most  of  the  ruins 
have  been  carried  away,  oven  tho  foundations  having  been  dug  up  for 
building  stone*  There  remain  a  large  and  substantial  though  plain 
stop- we  11  with  a  lintel  about  seventeen  feet  long  by  two  square;  close 
to  tho  well  the  pillars  and  part  of  tho  dome  of  the  Shaiv  temple  of 
Duda  ;  and  an  old  Jain  temple  of  Jagdnsha,  the  work  of  several  ages, 
often  altered  and  restored.  Tho  lower  part  of  the  shrine  is  probably 
the  oldest;  next  in  age,  perhaps  about  1170,  come  the  temple  and  the 


1  Bom.  Onv.  *Sel.  CLIL  57-61. 

■*  Bum-  Gov*  SciL  CLI.I*  (Now  SorkJfl)(i  48.  The  writing  on  tho  well  is  *  the  veiy  old 
Seloru  well  was  rebuilt  by  GosAi  Jtvangar  m  1853  t^aiuvat  1010}*'  Bom, 

Guv,  $el*  CU1.  (New  3erie«),  95* 
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Chapter  XIII.  corridor s,  then  the  enter  whiga,  then  the  shrine,  and  last  of  all  the 

Places  oflntereet*  porch.  The  general  plan  of  the  Bhadresar  temple  m  like  that 

of  the  Jain  temples  of  Delvada  on  mount  Aba,  It  stands  in  a  court 
Bhadkzsar,  about  48  feet  wide  by  85  long,  surrounded  by  a  row  of  forty-four 
shrines  with  a  corridor  in  front.  The  temple  stands  rather  far 
back  in  a  courtyard,  which,  from  the  line  of  the  temple  front,  is  covered 
by  three  pillared  domes.  The  temple,  facing  tho  east,  is  entered  by 
a  flight  of  steps  that  rise  from  the  outer  door  to  the  covered  area  in 
front  of  the  sanctuary.  Over  the  porch  is  another  large  do  mo 
covering  an  area  separated  by  a  low  screen  wall  from  the  area  of 
the  entrance  hall,  mandap,  between  it  and  the  front  of  the  temple 
itself*  At  the  south-west  corner  and  behind  the  cells  on  the  left 
sido  is  a  row  of  chambers  with  cellars  entered  by  lifting-  up 
flagstones  in  the  floor.  In  the  shrine  are  three  white  marble 
images.  The  central  imago  is  Ajitn^th,  the  second  of  the  Tirtlmnkars, 
with  the  date  622  probably  for  S.  1622  or  a.d*  1565*  On 
his  right  is  P&rasvanath  with  the  snake  hood  marked  1175 
(S*  1232),  and  on  bis  left  S&utmath,  the  16th  Tirthankar,  also  marked 
1175  (S.  1232).  Ou  the  extreme  right  is  the  image  of  the  black  or 
sdmla  Parasvanath,  On  tho  left  of  tho  sculpture  immediately  above 
the  base  are  the  Devis,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Devis  small  obscene 
figures  rare  in  a  Jain  temple.1  The  different  temple  traditions  were, 
about  the  beginning  of  tho  present  century,  compiled  by  a  Jain  monk. 
The  earlier  parts,  altered  apparently  to  fit  with  622  the  date  on 
Ajitnath^s  statue,  contain  few  trustworthy  details.2  Perhaps  tho 
earliest  historical  fact  is  that  in  tho  twelfth  century  (1125), 
Jagdusha,  a  merchant  who  had  made  a  fortune  as  a  grain  dealer 
in  a  time  of  famine,  received  a  grant  of  Bhadresar  and  had  the 
temple  so  thoronghty  repaired  that  all  traces  of  antiquity  were 
removed.  To  this  man  is  probably  due  the  present  plan  of  the 
temple  and  most  of  the  building  as  it  now  stands.  Dying  childless 
in  1181  (S.  1238)  it  foil  to  Naughan  Vaghela*  and  in  the  twelft  h  and 
thirteenth  centuries  waa  a  most  popular  place  of  pilgrimage* 
Under  the  Jadej&s  it  was  seized  by  Jam  ii  ala  and  afterwards  l>y 
Jam  Baval  in  1535  (S.  1592).  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (1698)  it  was  plundered  by  a  Muhammadan  force  and  many 
of  the  images  were  broken.  Since  then  it  has  been  neglected.  In 
1768  the  walls  of  the  old  fort  began  to  bo  pulled  down  and  tho 
stones  used  for  building,  and  about  1810  even  the  old  temples  were 


1  Burgess'  Arch,  Sur.  Rep.  1874-75,  20fi~209. 

■  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  21st  year  of  the  Voir  At,  era  and 
dedicated  to  Vas&i  by  SicMhasen  of  the  race  of  Hari.  His  successors  were  Mubdaen, 
K  A  me  u,  Bhojnij,  Vanr&j,  Sirangdev,  Vira&en,  Hsriseti,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Vikram  (5?  B.c.f.  Then  came  Ki rtitlham,  DharaipAl,  Devrlatt,  anti  DanjirAj,  Then  , 
after  a  time  of  confusion  came,  156  (8,  ‘2 1 H } ,  Vanr&j  Vdgbela  of  Munjpiir,  and  after  him 
Yogrrtj,  RatiiAdatt,  and  Vijaymvtv.  Nest,  after  a  time  of  miarnle,th*  Kditlib  of  Pivargitd 
seized  BhadrAvati  and  kept  it  for  I  -IT  years.  After  them,  551  (8.  til  8),  Kanak  CbAvduL 
of  i'Atan  took  the  country,  lmilt  the  temple,  and  in  555  (8.  4322)  set  up  the  image  of 
AjitnAth.  (This  is  apparently  brought  in  to  fit  the  date  on  tho  statue),  Ktinak's 
successor,  though  invaded  by  the  Muetilrndns,  was  followed  by  his  son  lihuvad  who 
lost  his  kingdom  to  tho  Solaitids  of  BhAngad.  The  new-  rulera  changed  the  umno  of 
tho  place  to  BhatlrcB.tr,  741  (8.  70S),  and  continued  to  bold  it  till  1132  (&.  ll  1  Sli|* 
Borgen’  Arch*  Surv.  Rep,  1874-75,  2ut)p 207. 
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razed  to  supply  stones  to  build  the  seaport  town  of  Maura  or 
Mundra,1 

South  from  the  temple,  nearly  buried  in  the  sand,  are  tho  remains 
of  a  targe  mosque  built  of  largo  blocks  of  stone,  with  pillars  square 
at  the  base,  octagonal  in  the  middle,  and  round  above  with  bracket 
capitals  supporting  massive  nine  feet  long  lintels.  South-west  is 
another  mosque,  once  entered  from  the  east  but  now  from  the  north* 
In  it  is  a  small  apparently  unfinished  chamber*  The  walls  are  of 
large  most  accurately  jointed  stones,  and  the  roofs  of  flat  slabs* 
The  doors  have  drips  over  them,  two  with  semi-circular  arches  and 
tho  others  with  lintels*  The  architraves  are  carved  with  neat 
creeper  patterns  and  with  large  flowers  below*  Fir  Lai  Shob&h*s 
tomb,  in  a  small  walled  enclosure,  has  a  square  pyramid  shaped 
dome,  round  in  the  inside  and  supported  on  eight  pillars  set  against 
the  wall*  Inside  are  some  Arab  writings  in  large  square  Kufic 
characters,  and  in  the  court  some  graves  also  with  Kufic 
i  nscript  i  ons,£ 


Chapter  XIII* 
Places  of  Interest. 

BjIAPItESAR* 


Bhuj,  the  capital  of  Cut  eh,  in  north  latitude  23°  15'  and  east  Buuj. 

longitude  U9°  49',  is  thirty- six  miles  north  of  Mdndvi  and  twelve 
south  of  the  great  Ban.  The  town,  with  in  1072  a  population  of 
about  24,000  souls,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  plain  between  two 
streams,  each  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  city  wall*  In  shape 
an  irregular  polygon,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  well  kept  solid  stone 
wall,  thirty-five  feet  high  and  four  thick,  with  towers  at  irregular 
intervals  armed  with  fifty -one  guns*  In  the  walls  are  five 
gates,  the  Msihadev,  Fatvadi,  Sirpat,  Bkidval,  and  VanMvad, 

Inside  the  walls,  the  streets,  narrow  and  crooked,  hardly  passable 
by  a  horse  carriage,  are  lined  by  high  stone  walls,  the  enclosures  of 
dwellings  that  often  open  either  from  a  corner  or  from  a  side  lane. 

The  houses,  each  in  the  centre  of  an  enclosing  wall,  though  low, 
a ro  generally  strongly  built  of  stone  with  small! ooph ole-1  ike  windows . 

On  the  west  close  to  the  town  walls  are  two  pleasantly  laid  out 
gardens,  the  Sarad  and  Khas  B&g,  belonging  to  His  Highness 
the  R&o*  Each  has  its  garden  house  and  both  are  well  shaded  and 
watered  and  gay  with  flowers*  To  the  north  is  the  race  course.3 

The  climate  of  Bhuj,  though  hot  and  at  times  oppressive,  is  Climate. 

generally  healthy.  The  well  water  is  hard  and  brackish,  and 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  are  two  ponds  outside  of  the  town,  the 
Draals&r  to  the  north-east  soon  dry,  and  the  Hamirsar  to  the  south¬ 
west  in  good  seasons  holding  water  all  the  year  round*  Of  late 
years  the  Hamirsar  lake  has  been  much  improved  by  turning  into  it 
water-courses  from  the  hill  range  to  the  south,  and  by  reducing  its 
area  by  building  a  causeway  across  it*  In  other  respects  little  hits 
been  done  to  improve  the  town*  The  streets  though  uidighted 
are  kept  clean  by  the  city  municipality*4 


1  Burerosa'  Arch.  Stir.  Bcp,  1874*75,  20S. 

*  Bunra**”  Arch.  Sur.  Eep,  1874-75*  209,  210.  .  . 

*  Col.  Barton  ;  Tran®.  Bom.  Geog.  See.  L  310  J  fcnd  Hamilton  a  Description  of 

Uindurtiu,  L  5H0.  4  eoL  Barton. 
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Chapter  XIII,  Bhuj,  formerly  sacred  to  the*  snake  Bhujang,1  was  in  1548  chosen 

Places  ofTntereat.  hia  capital  by  Rao  KhengriVji  (1548-1585).  After  {1590)  t  ho 

Rao  was  farced  to  acknowledge  Moglial  supremacy,  Bbuj  would 
seem  to  have  been  known  among  the  Musalmans  as  StilettruSa 

JlUtorg*  !Nagar*s  The  walls  were  built  by  Rao  Godji  in  1723,  and  the  fort  of 

Bhujia  by  Deykarn  Seth  in  H&o  Desal’s  time  (1718  -  1  741).  Bbuj  bus 
been  six  times  attacked.  In  two  cases  the  defence  was  successful 
and  in  four  it  failed.  In  1728  an  attack  by  Sarbuland  Khan, 
Viceroy  of  Gnjar&t,  was  repulsed  by  Ilao  Desalji  (1718  -  1741),  and, 
in  1765  Ghul&m  Shdh  of  Sind  was,  by  a  timely  display  of  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications,  induced  to  withdraw.  During  the  civil  troubles 
of  the  reign  of  the  mad  Rao  Raydhan  (1778  -  1813)  Bbuj  was  thrice 
taken,  by  Meghji  Seth  in  1786,  by  Hansr&j  in  1801,  and  by  Fateh 
Muhammad  in  1803,  Finally  on  the  26th  March  1819  the  hill  Fort 
of  Bhnjia  was  captured  by  a  British  detach ment  under  Sir  William 
Kcir.  In  1818,  Bhuj  had  20,000  people  and  was  famous  for  its  clever 
artists  in  gold  and  silver.  The  great  earthquake  of  the  following 
year  (ICth  June  1819)  destroyed  nearly  7000  houses  with  a  loss  of 
1 140  human  lives.  About  one-third  of  the  buildings  that  escaped 
ruin  were  much  shattered,  and  the  north  face  of  the  town  wall  was 
levelled  with  the  ground*  In  1837  Bhuj  is  said  to  have  had  a 
population  of  30,000  souls,  about  6000  of  them  M  used  mans*3 

BuifriiNtff.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  are  the  palaces.  Of  these 

there  are  three,  R&oLaklm'sjRdo  Praginnlji^jand  Fateh  Muhammad's. 
Rao  LaklnVs  palace,  built  about  1750,  is  a  large  white  stone  nians,ion 
decorated  with  beautiful  carvings  and  tine  fretwork.  The  chief 
rooms  are  an  audience  hall  where  darbtjrs  are  held  ;  the  hall  of 
mirrors,  dina  mahdl ;  and  the  state  apartment*  The  hall  of  audience, 
then  hardly  finished,  is  described  by  Colonel  Tod  in  1823  ns  solid, 
useful,  and  comfortable.  The  chief  wonder  of  the  palace,  said  to 
have  cost  over  £200,000  (80,00,000  koria),  is,  he  writes,  the  1ml I  of 
mirrors.  This,  surrounded  by  a  verandah,  is  about  forty-six  foot 
long,  forty  broad  and  sixteen  high.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  Chinn 
tiles,  the  white  marble  walls  are  covered  with  mirrors  separated 
by  gilded  ornaments,  and  adorned  with  shelves  filled  with  glass 
figures  and  vessels.  The  roof  and  pi  liars  are  decorated  with  rich 
gold  mouldings  and  other  ornaments,  and  the  small  compartments 
between  them  are  supplied  with  fittings  of  triangularly  shaped 
looking-glass.  On  the  floor  are  a  number  of  Dutch  and  English 
chiming  clocks  all  playing  at  once,  a  celestial  and  a  terrestrial  globe, 
and  some  antique  pictures  all  attributed  to  Ramsing.  The  walls 
of  the  verandah  are  covered  with  a  strange  collection  of  portraits, 
Runa  Ran  jitsing  of  Meywar,  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
Raja  Rakhtsmg  of  Marw&r,  Hogarth’s  Election,  and  other  English* 


1  TiefTen  thaler  (1750)  describes  Bhuj  as  f  great  anil  strengthened  with  two  fort*.* 
He  says  it  took  its  name  from  Bhuj  ♦1>A  van  or  the  fifty-two  yard  snake  which  the 
people  worshipped  and  fed  every  day  with  milk  and  rice.  Res*  Hist,  et  Geoj?,  tic 
flnde,  I.  3W, 


*  Bird**  Mirdt-i-Ahmadit  130* 

*  Tran*.  Born.  Lit.  Soc.  II*  230  ;  Burgees*  Arch*  Sur,  Rep*  1874-75.  203  ;  Mrs. 
Pefifjuis*  Cutcb,  30* 
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Flemiab,  and  Indian  subjects  intermingled  with  the  princes  of 
Catch  and  sundry  other  portraits*  Close  to  the  hall  of  mirrors  is 
the  state  apartment  with,  in  its  centre,  a  small  room  eight  feet 
square  containing  R6o  Lakh&'s  bed*1 

About  1865,  the  late  Rao  Pragm&lji,  from  designs  prepared 
by  Colonel  Wilkins  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  began  a  lordly 
building  on  a  site  formerly  used  for  stables  and  out-houses.  The 
plan  provided  for  a  Darbir  hall  eighty  feet  by  forty,  and  forty  feet 
high  to  the  springing  of  the  roof,  with  arched  verandahs  all  round 
and  corner  towers*  Level  with  the  Darbdr  hall  runs  a  suite  of 
seven  rooms,  five  at  right  angles  to  the  others,  forming  the 
ladies*  quarters.  Staircases  lead  to  an  upper  floor  with  a  suite  of 
rooms  corresponding  to  those  on  the  first  floor.  A  clock  tower, 
150  feet  high,  is  connected  with  the  main  building  by  covered 
galleries*  The  rooms  and  verandahs  are  well  proportioned  and 
lofty,  the  verandahs  arched  and  open  to  the  outside.  The 
capitals  and  bases  are  all  carved  from  special  designs*  The 
gallery  floors  are  laid  with  teasel ate d  Carrara  marble,  and  some 
of  the  rooms  are  paved  with  Minton  tiles.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
of  both  rooms  and  galleries  are  painted  in  oil  colours,  each  tower 
and  gallery  with  a  different  design.  The  balusters  of  the  gallery 
parapets  are  of  variegated  marble,  many  of  them  quarried  in 
Cutch,  The  original  design  of  the  interior  of  the  Darbdr  hull  was 
Gothic  with  an  open  roof.  Rut  tho  late  Rao  was  induced  to  have 
the  hall  decorated  in  the  Italian  style,  A  ceiling  covered  in  the 
open  roof,  and  from  huge  zinc  rosettes  chains  were  hung  for 
chandeliers.  The  rest  of  the  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  cup  i  da  and 
allegoric  paintings*  Round  tho  hall  runs  a  pure  white  gallery 
supported  by  caryatides*  The  doors  below,  and  the  windows  above, 
are  arched,  and  decorated  with  figured  plate  glass.  Ret  ween  each 
door  are  marble  columns,  and  the  whole  is  resplendent  with  gilding 
and  paint*  At  one  end  of  tho  hall  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Rao 
Pragmalji.® 

The  other  chief  buildings  in  Rliuj  are  the  jail,  the  hospital, 
the  darbdr  stables,  the  schools,  and  Fateh  Muhammad's  palace. 
The  Jail,  a  well  designed  building,  stands  in  a  walled  enclosure 
near  the  Sirpat  gate*  A  round  centre  tower  with  radiating 
ranges  of  cells,  it  includes  a  workshop,  kitchens,  and  women's 
quarters.  It  has  room  for  four  hundred  prisoners*  The  Hospital, 
a  plain  building  near  the  jail,  has  airy  but  seldom  well  filled 
wards,  the  people  preferring  to  be  treated  at  their  own  houses, 
Tho  Stables,  built  by  the  late  Elio  in  *1865,  are  roomy  and  strongly 
made  with  places  for  400  horses.  Not  far  off,  and  built  at  the 
same  time,  are  the  elephant  stables,  high,  airy,  and  well  planned, 
with  separate  stalls  for  ten  elephants.  The  Schools  stand  in  one 

1  Tod’s  Western  India,  462  ;  Mrs,  Postons*  Dutch,  40. 

*  Col.  Barton  describes  it  as  a  noble  hall  with  walls  and  ceiling  decorated  by  Italian 
artists,  with  marble  pillars  and  architraves,  mouldings,  and  entablatures  relieved  with 
lavish  gilding,  with  a  pure  white  gallery  running  round  its  upper  portion  upheld  by 
huge  caryatides,  with  many  coloured  windows  ami  doors  of  plate  glass,  with  inlaid 
marble  Boors,  with  pendant  crystal  chandeliers,  with  in  fact  all  of  ornament  that  an 
Italian  could  suggest  and  money  procure,  A  Tour  in  Dutch  (February  1878),,  27. 

B  236-  28 
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Chapter  XIII.  long  line  on  the  rampart  close  to  the  P&tvadi  gate.  The  site  m 
Places  oflnterest.  we®  chosen,  and.  the  building's  are  airy,  roomy  plain,  and  well 
planned,  Fateh  Mahan) mod’s  palace,  raised  during  his  term  of 
power  early  in  the  present  century,  is  a  place  of  great  strength, 
fiat-roofed,  with  elaborately  carved  windows, 

TM  Bdotf  Tomb*.  Outside  the  town  walls  are  some  tombs,  an  old  fort,  the  Residency, 
the  Cantonment,  and  the  Bhujia  hill -fort.  To  the  west  of  the 
town,  on  the  bolder  of  the  Hamirsar  lake,  stand  the  Raos*  tombs, 
built  of  rod  sandstone  and  very  richly  and  curiously  decorated,  and 
surrounded  by  a  stone  screen  or  lattice.  The  tombs  suffered  from  tho 
earthquake  of  1819  and  are  now  much  ruined.  Of  these  monument, 
Rio  Ijakha*K,  built  about  1770,  is  the  largest  and  finest.  This 
tomb,  polygonal  in  form,  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  with  two 
entrances.  The  roof  is  curiously  and  beautifully  carved  and 
supported  by  a  pillar  at  every  corner.  The  south  porch  has  fallen- 
The  central  dome  covers  an  apartment  surrounded  by  a  wait  with  a 
door  on  the  east.  In  this  room,  where  the  ashes  of  the  Rao  were 
laid,  is  an  imago  of  Rao  Lakha  on  horseback,  and  the  tomb- 
stones  of  his  fifteen  wives,  seven  on  tho  right  and  eight  on  the 
left.  A  short  way  from  Rao  Lnkha’a  tomb  is  a  smaller  one  in 
honour  of  Rao  Rayadhan  (1778  -  1813).  The  tomb  of  Rao  Desalji, 
the  father  of  the  late  Rao  Pr^gmalji,  though  small  is  very 
beautiful.  Quadrangular  with  a  chhatri  roof,  the  side  panels  am 
Spirited  groups  of  men  and  animals  admirably  sculptured.  As 
Rao  Desalji’s  wives  did  not  perform  sail  the  building  has  no  dome. 
R4o  Pragmalji?s  tomb,  next  to  his  fathers,  is  a  line  specimen  of 
modern  carving.1' 

The  Cantonment,  To  the  south  of  the  tombs  on  the  Mandvi  road  is  the  Residency, 
and  about  a  mite  east  at  the  foot  of  Bhujia  hill,  barren  and  bare  of 
trees,  lies  the  Cantonment.  Tho  camp  consists  of  lines  for  a  Native 
Infantry  Regiment,  for  a  battery  of  Artillery,  Officers'  quarters,  & 
neat  little  church,  barracks,  and  a  market  place. 

Some  250  feet  above  the  Cantonment  rises  the  hill  fort  of  Bhujia* 
the  top  surrounded  by  a  parapet  wall  of  no  great  strength,  entered 
by  one  gate,  and  enclosing  an  irregular  area  with  a  few  scattered 
buildings.  At  one  comer  is  a  small  square  tower  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Bhujang,  one  of  the  snake  family  and  brother  of  Sesbji, 
lord  of  the  under-world,  pdtdl}  who  came  from  Th&n  in  KAthi&w&r 
and  freed  Cutch  from  the  oppression  of  Daityas  and  Rakshas&s* 
The  fort,  built  about  100  years  ago  by  Rao  Godji,  has,  since  1819, 
been  held  by  the  British.  It  was  agreed  that  if  certain  ground  to 
the  north  of  the  town  was  given  as  a  cantonment,  Bhujia  would 
bo  handed  over  to  the  Rao.  Bat  as  tho  land  in  question  has 
never  been  offered  the  British  remain  in  possession  of  the  fort.1 


Bhujia  Hill 
Fort. 


1  Postons*  Cutch,  59,  60 :  Tod's  Western  India,  458  %  Burgess’  Arch.  Snrr  Rep. 
(187 4-75),  212  ;  Col.  Bsrton. 

3  Major  j,  W.  Watson,  lad.  Ant.  IV.  106;  Treaty  of  1822,  article  HI;  Cot, 
Barton. 
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Bliuvad  lias  a  much  ruined  temple  of  Bhuvaneshvar  Mahddev,  Chapter  XIII. 
whose  hall  ,  mandap,  measuring  SI}  feet  by  39  £  inside,  is  supported  pia^^  oflntereBt. 
by  34  pillars  and  4  pilasters,  13  on  the  screen  wall  and  12  round 
the  dome*  The  pillars  are  square  to  about  one-third  their  height,  Bbovad. 

then  octagonal,  and  lastly  round.  The  shrine  has  been  large,  fully 
23  feet  square,  domed  on  12  pilasters,  18  inches  by  12,  with  four¬ 
armed  figures  on  the  brackets.  The  brackets  of  the  hall  columns 
are  plain,  but  above  the  bracket  a  plinth,  nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  is 
carved  with  a  raised  geometrical  pattern.  The  fronts  of  the  brackets 
are  carved.  The  walls  of  the  temple  are  of  stone  throughout.  Over 
the  shrine  door  is  a  Devi,  probably  Bhavani.  On  the  pilasters  to 
the  right  of  the  shrine  is  an  inscription  dated  1289-90  (S-  1340)  ; 
of  which  all  that  is  now  legible  are  the  names  of  Vanaram  and  a 
few  other  Th&kors,  probably  his  ancestors*  Bhuvad,  who  gave  its 
name  to  the  village,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cbavda  chief,  killed 
either  by  the  Kathis  or  by  Lakha  Phidani  Jadeja  about  1320.  His 
headless  body  is  said  to  have  fought  its  way  to  Bhuvad,  where  is  a 
shrine  with  a  red -pain  bed  headless  figure.  Near  his  shrine  are  tall 
tombstones,  said  to  have  been  raised  over  warriors  who  fell  in  the 
battle  in  which  Bhuvad  was  slain.1 

Cither,  or  Aspan  Chher,  on  the  coast  six  miles  west  of  Lakhpat,  Chhek. 

has  a  cemented  tomb  of  bricks  and  mud  said  to  contain  the  remains 
of  a  Sindi  boy,  Lai  Chhatta,3  who  was  drowned  while  crossing  the 
creek.  After  his  death  he  appeared  in  a  dream  to  the  people  of 
Chher  and  told  them  to  build  him  a  tomb,  and  worship  him  as  a  saint. 

A.  yearly  fair  is  held  here,  when  people  from  the  surrounding 
villages  bring  their  children  to  have  their  heads  shaved  for  the  first 
time.3 


CMtrod,  near  the  centre  of  V dgad  with  2508  inhabitants,  has,  Chttrod. 
about  a  mile  to  the  north,  the  Fuins  of  four  temples  and  a  reservoir 
built  by  the  E&this,  who,  about  the  year  1500,  were  settled  here 
in  considerable  numbers.  One  of  the  temples,  probably  dedicated  to 
Mahishfisuri,  was  built  of  fine  stone  with  excellent  sculpture.  The 
temples  are  in  ruins,  and  most  of  the  materials  have  been  carried 
away*  About  a  mile  to  the  east  are  the  remains  of  a  pretty  large 
Kathi  town,  with  among  them  the  ruins  of  a  small  plain  temple  of 
Mahadev  bearing  date  1502  (S.  1559)  *4 

Choba'ri,  a  considerable  village  in  Vagad,  about  fifty-three  Cuoba'ri. 
miles  east  of  Bhuj  and  not  far  from  the  Ran,  with  2788  inhabitants, 
is  one  of  the  points  from  which  in  the  dry  season  the  Ran  is  crossed. 

Here  in  ]  783  the  army  of  the  Mahaj*4ja  of  Jodhpur  was  totally 
defeated  by  Fateh  Ali  Tdlpnr  of  Sind.  The  scene  of  the  fight  is 
marked  by  the  tombstones  of  fifty-six  Rajputs,5 


*  Burgess*  A  rah.  Sur.  Rep.  1874*75,  209,  210  ;  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLTL  (New  Series),  17. 

*  The  name  ie  said  to  be  derived  from  Ld£  meaning  boy,  and  chhata  discovered. 
Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CLIL  (New  Series),  42. 

*  Bom,  Gov.  Set  CLIL  (New  Series),  42. 

4  Bom,  Gov.  Set  CLII,  {New  Series),  £3,  64. 

*  Sir  A,  Biimea*  MS.  1828. 
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Dbinoduak, 


DltfA  RA* 


Fatehoad* 


Dhinodbar  hill  in  the  north-west  of  Cutch  ha*  on  its  highest 
peak  a  email,  domed,  somewhat  cracked  shrine  of  limestone  and 
rn nd  plastered  with  cement,  built  by  Brahma- Kshatri  Seth  Suiidarji 
ShiYji  in  1821  (S.  1877). 1  This  is  sacred  to  the  holy  DhomnmAth, 
who,  after  destroying*  Mandvi,  repented  of  the  loss  of  life,  and 
determined  to  mortify  the  flesh  by  standing  on  his  head  on  some 
lonely  hill.  Travelling  to  the  north  he  began  to  climb  the  highest 
hill  he  could  see,  but  it  became  Nanao  **  weighed  down  **  by  his  Bin* 
H©  chose  another  hill*  but  for  it  too  tho  burden  of  guilt  was  too 
great  and  it  became  Jhurio  "broken  down**.  He  chose  a  third  hill, 
and  climbing  it  backwards  it  bore  him,  and  he  called  it  Dkinodhar, 
ff  the  patience  bearer''.  At  its  highest  peak,  resting  it  on  a 
conical  stone,  he  stood  on  his  head  for  twelve  years,  a  Ch&rao 
woman  feeding  him  with  milk.  Such  merit  and  power  did  this 
penance  bring  that  the  gods  took  alarm,  and,  sending  a  deputation 
to  wait  on  him,  asked  that  his  penance  should  cease,  Dhoramnath 
said,  wherever  he  first  looked,  the  country  would  become  barren. 
The  gods  arranged  that  he  should  first  look  at  the  sea.  This  dried 
up  under  his  gaze  and  left  tho  Ran,  Fearing  that  the  death  of  bo 
many  fish  would  lose  him  his  merit,  Dhoramn&th  moved  his  ©yea 
and  looking  at  the  hill  it  split  into  two.  Then  Dhoranmath 
came  down,  kindled  his  fire,  built  a  monastery,  and  established 
the  order  of  the  Kauphatiis.  In  the  shrine  is  a  red -smeared 
triangular  conical  stone  in  which  Dhoramnath  is  said  to  have  rested 
his  head  when  performing  penance*  Outside  of  the  shrine  is  the 
original  ascetic's  fire,  dkuni,  which  is  lighted  three  days  in 
Bhddrapad  (August  -  September),  when  tho  head,  pfr,  of  the 
monastery  comes  to  worship  and  receives  homage  from  the  people 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  At  tho  foot  of  the  hill,  amongst  the 
monastery  buildings,  is  another  temple  to  Dhoranmath  on  a  raised 
platform  facing  the  east,  about  seven  feet  square  and  with  walls 
about  seven  feet  high.  Inside  is  a  three  feet  high  marble  image  of 
Dhoramnath,  some  small  lings,  and  other  brass  and  stone  images, 
and  a  lamp  always  kept  burning.  In  a  largo  shed  near  is  an 
ascetic's  fire,  dhuni,  said  to  have  been  burning  since  the  time  of 
Dhoramu&th,  In  August  and  October,  at  the  Ookal  Ashtami  and 
Navrdtra  festivals,  rice  and  wheat  flour  sweetened  with  sugar  are 
cooked  and  given  to  the  people*® 

Dina  ra  has,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  the  ruins  of  a  white- 
limestone  Jain  temple,  fifty  feet  long  by  eighteen  wide,  said  to  be 
the  place  where  Sadevant  and  Savalinga,  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
a  Gujarati  romance,  used  to  study.3 

IP&t©llgEtl,  a  prosperous  village  on  the  edge  of  the  Ran  in  the 
north-east  of  Vagad  with  3164  inhabitants,  was,  early  in  the  present 
century,  founded  by,  and  called  after,  the  famous  minister  Fateh 


1  Bom.  Got,  Set  CHI.  (New  Series),,  Qt  10,  The  shrine  faces  the  east  and  hma  n » 
doers.  Its  tncMurtaients  are  5|  feet  square  anti  six  high,  with  an  entrance  4|  feet 
high  and  2  wide- 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Set  CXFI.  (New  Series),  f!.  9, 

*  Bom.  Gov  SeL  CLII.  (New  Series),  72, 
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Muhammad  (1786-1813)*  Partially  fortifying  the  town  he  made  it 
so  secure  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  drew  within  its  walls  the  people  of 
most  of  the  villages  round.  By  carefully  protecting  from  robber 
attacks  the  passage  across  the  Ran  to  Gujarat,  traders  came  to  settle 
at  Fatehgad  and  a  few  years  later,  in  the  time  of  the  1823  famine, 
many  of  them  made  large  fortunes*  In  1828  it  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  villages  in  Vagad  with  a  population  of  2000  souls,1 

Gedi,3  a  village  in  the  north  of  Vagad  with  a  population  of  2770 
souls,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Cutch.  One  of  the 
many  towns  that  claim  to  be  the  Virat  Nagar  that  gave  shelter  to  the 
Pandavs  (1400  b.c.),  it  is  also  said  to  be  the  capital  of  the  mythical 
Raja  Gaclhesmg,  who,  though  fora  time  forced  to  wear  the  form  of  an 
ass,  succeeded  in  marrying  the  chieFs  daughter  and  surrounding  the 
city  with  a  wall  of  brass*  Some  of  the  ass,  gadhayaM  coins  have  boon 
found  iu  the  ruins.  In  course  of  time  the  town  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  Musa! man  named  Madam.  From  him  it  was  wrested  by  Padariya 
Rajputs,  and  from  them  by  Vaghel&s,  This  Vaghela  chief  seems  at 
one  time  to  have  been  very  powerful  aud  to  have  held  the  title  of 
MahArsina  as  late  as  1476  (S.  1533)*  Though  afterwards  subdued  by 
the  Jadejas,  the  head  of  the  family  still  has  the  title  of  Ranaof  Gedi. 
The  present  proprietor  is  nineteenth  in  descent  from  the  founder.8 
Among  objects  of  interest  is  the  white- limestone  temple  of  Mahadev 
Aehaleshvar,  built  about  300  years  ago  (1579),  by  a  Sachora 
Br&hmao  Gov&l  Dave.  Twenty-two  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and 
twenty -two  high,  it  has  a  domed  porch  and  a  shrine,  with  a  four¬ 
faced  Mahadev  said  to  be  taken  from  an  oki  temple  built  by  U t tara, 
a  princess  of  Virat,  and  dedicated  to  Uttareshvar,  but  long  since 
buried.  Near  the  temple,  the  Malan  well,  with  half  buried  pillars 
overgrown  with  trees,  seems  to  have  been  repaired  in  1476  (8.  1533) 
by  Thakar  Malav,  the  son  of  Makad.  Though  from  its  brackiBhness 
little  used  for  drinking,  its  water  is  thought  to  be  medicinal.  Of 
Asbaba  Fir’s  temple  close  to  the  well,  nothing  remains  but  a  platform 
thirty-three  feet  square  with  mouldings  and  two  ruined  tombs* 
MahavirjPs  temple  is  a  terraced  building,  twenty -eight  feet  by 
twenty,  with  a  large  verandah  in  front  of  four  shrines,  and  a 
central  dome  supported  by  sixteen  pillars.  In  the  central  room  are 
three  marble  images,  Mah&vir  in  the  middle,  and  on  either  side  the 
images  of  Adishvar  Bhagvan  and  of  Shantin&tli  the  fifth  Tirthankar,4 


Chapter  XIII. 
Places  of  Interest, 

Fatkiioaij. 


Gkdi* 


»  Sir  A.  ButtW  MS.  1828, 

3  Gedi  appears  to  be  a  corruption  ol  Ohritnyhadya  which  ie  found  in  two  inscrip¬ 
tions  •;  one  near  Rot,  dated  1271  fS.  1328),  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a  larp  district 
under  MAldev,  a  Viceroy  of  Arjtmdev  king  of  Anhil  v.ldn  ;  and  the  other  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  M&lan  well  (sec  below).  The  name  would  seem  to  mean  the  land*  yhudya  or 
padya  of  butter,  ghrii  oryhk  The  legend  is  that  a  merchant  of  AnhilvMn  in  want  of 
clarified  butter,  t jhi,  stole  it  by  magic  from  MAlar's  warehouse*  and  afterwards  offered 
the  value.  This  Malav  refused  as  the  stolen  butter  had  been  replaced  by  means  of 
MAIav'b  magic  ring.  On  being  fissured  that  butter  had  been  filched,  he  took  the  money, 
and  with  it  built  the  temple, the  well,  and  the  pond.  Bom.  Guv.  Sul,  GUI.  (New 
Series  h  6S,  70. 

a  Rom.  Gov,  Set.  CL.II.  (New  Series),  67,  According  to  another  account,  Trans. 
Bom,  Geog,  Roct  XVI,  4*  there  is  a  stone  at  Gedl  with  a  date  900  years  old. 

*  On  the  Hack  of  each  of  the  side  figures  is  a  writring,  that  on  Adiabvar  gives  1477 
<KP  1534)  ;  that  on  the  back  of  Shdntmath  gives  1864  (S.  1921),  Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  CUR 
(New  Series),  69.  96. 
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MahaviPs  image,  mutilated  by  the  Sindians,  has  its  eyes,  nose,  and 
hands  repaired  with  stucco*  This  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  a  Vania  named  M&lav,  who,  according  to  the  local  story, 
owned  a  straw  ring  that  had  the  virtue  of  re-filling  an  empty  butter 
pail*  Amassing  wealth  by  the  ring's  help  he  built  Mahavir5  s  tein  pie,  thw 
Mai  an  well,  and  the  Malsar  pond.  The  temple  of  Lakshmm&r&yaii, 
a  pyramidal  shrine  with  two  domed  porches,  thirty -six  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  broad  and  forty  feet  high,  was  built  in  1B40  (S-  1897) 
on  the  ait©  of  an  old  temple  said  to  have  been  buried  by  the  1819 
earthquake*  Inside,  a  marble  image  of  Lakshmi nardyan,  about  1 1 
feet  high,  replaces  a  handsome  old  four  feet  high  image  of  Dasav&thr, 
mutilated  by  Sarfaraz  of  Sind  in  1775,  and  now  lying  outside,  This 
image  with  that  of  Suraj  Narayan,  now  lying  in  one  of  the  niches, 
belonged  to  the  old  temple  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Pandavs.  In  another  niche  is  a  sandstone  imago  of  Ganpati  having 
an  inscription  dated  1618  (S*  1675).  Under  an  oldyar  tree  in  the 
market  place  is  a  three  feet  high  carved  stone  image  of  Kshetrapal. 
On  its  pedestal  is  an  inscription  of  two  lines  of  which  only  the  year 
1211  (S.  1268)  is  legible*  It  is  said  to  havo  been  placed  there  by 
the  Makv&na  Rajputs  at  the  time  of  their  settlement/ 

Ghola'y,  under  the  Chavdas  known  as  Sarasgar  Rattan,  was, 
until  superseded  by  Jakhau,  a  place  of  some  importance.  There  arc 
still  some  objects  of  Interest.  Among  them,  about  a  mile  west  of 
Ghotay,  is  a  domed  stone  and  brick  building,  twenty -six  feet  square 
and  twenty-eight  high,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Mod  the  son  of 
Jakhara,  and  to  have  be^n  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  s  by  his 
son  Jam  Manai  II* 

Gundiyali,  on  the  coast  near  Mdtidvi  with  4046  inhabitauta, 
has,  on  high  ground  surrounded  by  large  banian  trees  and  seen  for 
several  miles,  a  handsome  temple  sacred  to  R&val  Pir,  rebuilt  in 
1819  (S.  1876)  by  Seths  Sundarji  and  Jetha  Shivji*  Raval,  said  to 
have  been  born  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  a  blister  in  the 
palm  of  bis  mother's  hand,  gained  a  name  for  destroying  at.  Jakh&u 
a  number  of  Musalmdn  missionaries  who  disturbed  the  devotees 
of  Dboramn&th.  He  afterwards  came  to  Gundiyali,  then  in  the 
possession  of  a  Dal  Rajput  named  Deraj,  and  helped  him  against 
the  Rathods.  Once  a  year  many  Musalm&ns  and  Hindus  come,  make 
vows,  and  hang  flower  garlands  round  the  necks  of  the  stone -horses 
that  are  ranged  about  the  temple.3 

GuntMi,  a  email  village  about  thirty-six  miles  north-west  of 
Bhuj,  has  the  ruins  of  a  walled  city  rising  boldly  bom  the  Dhnrur 
river/*  The  line  of  the  walls,  2256  yards  round  and  something  of 
an  oblong  square  in  shape,  though  much  decayed  may  be  clearly 
traced*  Inside  is  nothing  but  aheap  of  ruins,  the  remains  of  houses 


1  Boro.  Gov.  Sol.  CLI1,  (New  Series),  08,  70. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Set  CL1L  (New  Series),  45. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Set  CLJ1.  (New  Series),  8,  4,3. 

*  The  Dharur  falls  into  the  Ran  about  12  miles  to  tlic  north-  It  is  said  to  hav* 
once  been  navigable,  and  Chari  at  its  mouth  to  have  been  a  seaport.  Sir  A.  Rurnea* 
MS.  IS2S. 
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and  temples.  In  IS28  the  villagers  constantly  turned  up  pieces  of  Chapter  XIII* 

old  vessels,  ass  coins,  and  occasional  boxes  of  money.  An  old  piaCea  of  Interest. 

Mak&dev  tempi©  was  believed  to  hold  snake- guarded  treasured  On 

the  bank  of  a  small  lake  to  the  west  of  the  fort,  seven  grave  stones, 

palids,  with  peculiar  designs  but  no  writing,  are  said  to  have  been 

raised  in  honour  of  seven  claimants  for  the  hand  of  Gtmtri  the 

adopted  sister  of  the  seven  Sands,  once  the  rulers  of  the  fort,2  It 

was  from  these  seven  Sands,  probably  early  in  the  fourteenth 

century,  that  the  Sammas  captured  the  fort  and  mad©  themselves 

masters  of  western  Cutch.  The.  story  is  that  Mod  and  Mandi,  two 

Samma  outlaws  from  Sind,  by  treachery  gained  possession  of 

Vagham  *  Chavdagad  ten  miles  north  of  Kora  near  Xjakhpat, 

Vagham  Chavda,  whom  the  Sammas  killed,  was  a  vassal  of  the 
seven  Sands*  They  at  first  threatened  punishment,  but  were 
appeased  by  the  offer  of  a  larger  tribute  and  of  one  of  the  Samrna 
brothers  as  hostage.  Part  of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  grass,  and 
one  year  the  Sammas,  in  each  cart  of  grass,  hid  some  armed  men* 

As  the  carts  passed  through  the  city  gate,  the  blind  gatekeeper 
smelling  something  more  than  grass,  said,  *  There  is  either  flesh  or 
pulse  in  the  cart,*  A  spear  driven  into  one  cart  cut  the  thigh  of  a 
Jat  soldier.  But  he,  uttering  no  sound  of  pain,  as  the  spear  was 
pulled  out  rubbed  off  the  blood,  and,  in  spite  of  the  blind  man's 
warning,  the  carts  passed  in.  At  night  the  armed  men  left  th© 
carts,  fell  on  the  garrison,  seized  the  fort,  and  drove  the  seven 
Sands  into  Kathiawar,3 

# 

Jakha'u,  a  seaport  town  with  5145  inhabitants,  in  north  latitude  Jakha'v. 

23'J  13'  and  east  longitude  68°  43',4  stands  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Cutch,  more  than  sixty  miles  west  of  Bhuj.  The  town,  rather 
poverty-stricken  with  scattered  stone  houses,  lies  bet  ween  three  and 
four  miles  inland  in  a  dreary  plain  bare  of  trees  but  yielding  good 
crops.  Close  ttf  the  landing  place  and  along  the  hanks  of  the  Godia 
creek,  though  the  road  is  at  all  times  passable,  the  land  is  lowlying 
and  marshy.  The  landing  place  is  on  Godia  creek  five  miles  from  the 
sea.  With  a  muddy  bed,  this  creek,  dry  at  low  water,  has  at  full 
tide  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet,  and,  at  springs,  boats  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  (60-70  Jckamdds)  can  pass.  Three 
miles  from  the  landing  place,  a  second  and  distinct  creek,  following 
the  curve  of  the  coast,  runs  to  Koteshvar,  the  landing  place  at  the 
east  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  forms  a  natural  canal  joining  Jakhau 
with  the  Indus.  This  backwater  is  known  as  Bagda,  and  the  mil© 
or  two  broad  strip  of  land  between  the  canal  and  the  sea  as  Bagtari, 

In  the  backwater  the  daily  tides  rise  (1828)  from  five  to  six  feet, 
and  all  the  year  round  make  the  creek  navigable  for  craft  of  from 
eight  to  ten  tons  (25  -  30  kfidndis) ,  Several  small  rivers  run  toward 
this  creek,  the  largest  of  them  entering  it  two  and  a  half  miles  north 


1  Sir  A.  Bumps’  MS*  1828 

*  Botn*  Gov.  ScL  CUI,  (New  Series),  37.  The  S&nda  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  heen  VAghela  I'ajputs. 

1  Burgess*  Arch*  Sur.  Kep.  1874-76,  300,  4  GoL  Barton. 
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Chapter  XXII*  of  Jakh&u*  The  months  of  some  of  them  are  affected  by  the  tide. 
Places  oTxnterert.  south  of  the  village  of  Ramv&da,  through  a  passage  in  the 

Bagtari  strip  called  Nerani,  boats  of  the  same  size  as  those  that 
ja&ha  o*  navigate  the  creek  can  enter  it.  The  Indus  boats  that  frequent  this 

creek  are  chiefly  from  Skahbandar*  and  Uaghiibi.1  About  two 
miles  south-east  of  the  Jakh&u  creek*  another  backwater  called  the 
Sira,  runs  inland  to  the  east  for  about  six  miles.  This,  rocky  and 
with  only  one  entrance*  is  ageless  for  traffic*  Jakh&u  carries  on  n 
large  trade  with  Bombay*  exporting  field  produce  and  importing 
piece-goods,  groceries*  and  timber.  Vessels  lying  about  four  miles 
from  the  landing  place  discharge  into  small  boats,  and  from  the 
small  boats  goods  are  carried  in  carts  to  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Naliya*  Tera*  and  Kothara.  In  1828*  with  490  houses  and  a 
population  of  21 16  souls*  1098  Hindus  and  1018  Musalmdns*  Jakhdu 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade*  importing  from  Bombay  datos, 
sugar,  and  oil,  and  from  Sind  a  coarse  red  rice.  There  was  also  a 
slight  traffic  with  Mnskat  and  Daman. a 

Ja  iu.  Ja/ra*  a  hamlet  forty-five  miles  north-west  of  Bhuj,  at  the  foot 

of  a  hiJl  of  the  same  name,  with  a  population  of  35  souls,  is  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  in  which  (1762)  Ghulam  Shah  of  Sind 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  Cutch  army. 

Jctian.  Juran  has,  three  miles  to  the  north,  about  twenty  miles  north¬ 

west  of  Bhuj*  a  great  mangrove  tree  known  as  the  ICdvdiacher.  The 
stem,  twenty-one  feet  from  the  ground,  is  from  five  to  ton  feet  round 
and  the  whole  tree  cover^an  area  of  about  1 05  square  yards. 

KArcrHKOT.  Kanthkot,  in  VAgad  in  east  Cutch,  an  old  fort  on  the  top  of  an 

isolated  rocky  hill  about  three  miles  in  circumference*  has  walls 
built  of  massive  blocks  repaired  in  many  places  by  smaller  stones.* 
It  is  ©aid,  in  the  eighth  century*  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Kathis  and  to  have  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Ch&vd&s*4  According 
to  the  local  story  the  present  fort  was  begun  abotit  843  (S.  900)* 
A  port  of  the  wall  crossed  the  fireplace  of  the  great  ascetic  Kanthad- 
nath,  who  in  anger  destroyed  it.  Then  the  builders  appeasing  the 
ascetic  called  the  fort  after  his  name*  and  were  allowed  to  finish  it.6 
About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century*  under  the  name  Kan th&durg, 
it  appears  as  the  place  to  which  Mulraj  of  Anhdvada  fled  when 
pressed  (950)  by  Tailap  of  Kalyan  Ketdh.*  In  the  eleventh  century 
(1024)  it  is  believed  to  be  the  fort  Kkandaba,  forty  parasang as 


I  M  ayhrilti  is  the  capital  of  the  district  situated  on  the  Sirnnur*  a  freshwater  branch 
of  the  l  ruing  said  to  be  twenty-four  milea  beyond  the  Rdkanoj  ECadov.  Sir  A*  Burnes* 
£ilS  18**8. 

7  Colonel  Barton's  Tour  in  Cutch  (February  1878),  21  ;  Sir  A.  Bumea1  MS.  1828. 

3  Sir  A.  Btimea"  MS.  1828  ;  Burgess*  Arch.  Snr.  Rep.  1874-75*  215. 

4  Tod ‘a  Western  India,  413.  Tod  says  J&dejAs.  But  see  above  under  the  head 
l(  History A  bulled  a  (1300)  speaks  of  Oath  or  Kaht  as  the  metropolis  of  Cutch,  Ditto, 
458. 

&  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CLU.  (New  Series),  13.  The  traditional  builders  are  Mod  Samnm 
and  hi  a  son  Sdd.  But  their  date  was  probably  late  in  the  thirteenth  century*  Burgess' 
Arch.  8ur.  Rep.  1874-75,  199. 

II  Burgess  (Arch.  Sur.  Rep.  1874-75,  215)  gives  982,  hut  Tai  laps  success  would  seem 
to  have  occurred  near  the  beginning  of  Mulraj's  reign  {942-997}.  lud.  Ant.  VI.  184. 
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from  Somnath  and  between  that  place  and  tho  desert,  where  Bhim-  Chapter  XXII* 

dev  sought  shelter  from  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.1  About  the  middle  place  a  of  Interest* 

of  the  twelfth  century  (1143)  the  Raja  of  Kxtnthagam,  prcfcably  Kaktukot. 

Kantkkot,  from  the  west  is  mentioned  as  joining  the  Nagor  chief 

against  Kumar  Pal  Solan  ki  (1148-1174)  of  Anhilv&da/3  In  the 

thirteenth  century  it  was  the  capita!  of  the  V&ghel&s,  from  whom, 

about  the  close  of  the  century  (1270),  it  was  taken  by  Mod  and  Manai 

Sam  inn.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1410)  it  was 

besieged  by  Muzaflar  (1300-1411),  It  afterwards  passed  to  the 

Deda  branch  of  the  JadeijaB,1*  and  at  tho  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 

is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  as  one  of  the  chief  Cuteh  forts.4  In  1816 

it  surrendered  to  a  British  detachment  under  Colonol  East,  when  the 

fortifications  were  razed  to  the  ground.  In  the  west  of  tho  hill  in  a 

ravine  are  two  largo  deep  wells  and  one  ruined  stop- well  built  of 

blocks  of  sandstone.6  On  the  hill  are  tho  remains  of  three  temples, 

one  to  the  ascetic  Kanthadn&tk,  tho  second  an  old  Jain  temple  to 

Mahdvir,  tho  third  a  temple  to  the  Bun. 

Kanthadnath’s  shrinu  on  tho  west  point  of  thu  hill  was,  about 
1820,  built  by  Boda  Judojas  in  tho  place  of  a  much  larger  temple, 
probably  the  work  of  Mod  Sami n a  (1270),  ruined  by  the  1819 
earthquake.  The  present  shrine,  built  on  a  high  platform,  is  domed 
and  measures  28  feet  by  14  and  28  high*  It  has  a  fine  domed 
porch  supported  on  four  pillars,  and  inside  a  white  marble  imago 
of  fCanthadnath  sitting  cross-legged.  Tho  much  ruined  tomplo 
of  Mahdvir  has  had  a  double  entrance  hall,  mandap.  A  writing 
on  a  pillar  in  the  entrance  hall  dated  1283  (S*  1340)  states  that 
tho  builders  wore  Atra&devnath’s  sons,  Lakha  and  Solru  On  a 
pilaster  in  the  screen  on  the  outside,  Atm&dev^s  son  Basil  is 
said  to  be  tho  builder.  The  family  who  built  the  temple  are 
believed  to  be  relatives  of  Jagdusha  of  Bhadresar,  Close  to  tho 
Jain  ruin  is  an  old  temple  to  the  Bun,  snrya,  the  K^this* 
favourite  god.  Thero  is  a  writing,  described  as  an  incorrect 
stringing  together  of  the  praises  of  Shiv  under  the  incarnation  of 
Iludra.  The  temple  still  contains  tho  imago  of  the  Sun  god, 
represented  with  a  male  and  female  attendant  on  each  Bide,  The 
figure  is  much  like  that  of  Vishnu.  Near  a  more  modern  shrine  on 
the  wall  are  a  number  of  graves  of  Shaiv  Atifcs,  some  of  unusual  form, 
a  Ung  mounted  on  a  series  of  round  or  square  plinths  laid  on© 
over  the  other,0 

Kata'riya,  north  latitude  23°  5'  and  east  longitude  70°  42',  lies  KiTi'tifi, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Vagnd  about  eleven  miles  north-west  of 
Malta  in  Kathiawar.  A  ruined  Jain  temple,  probably  about  500 
years  old,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village  market  place.  The 
remains,  now  much  hid  by  house  foundations,  seem  to  show  that 


1  iDiL  Ant.  VI.  185*  If  this  identification  is  correct  the  Ran  must  have  then 
passed  much  further  east  than  It  now  does. 

3  ftda  Mala  (New  Edition),  142* 

*  Barcesa'  Arch.  Sur,  Key.  1874-75,  109, 215  ;  Watson  *a  Gujarat,  32p 

*  Gladwin's  Ain-i-Akbari,  II-  71* 

*  Of  there  n  oils  one  called  Bhamario  U  12  feet  in  diameter  and  70  deep,  the  other 
the  Nogan  wall  IS  Feet  round  and  63  deep.  Bom.  Gov.  Set.  CUI.  (New  Series),  65t 

*  Bom*  Gov*  Bel*  CLIL  (New  Series),  £4,65,  96. 

U  23G—29 
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Chapter  XIII,  when  in  repair  the  temple  stood  about  sixty  feet  high  and  covered 
Places  of  Interest.  mi  area  about  fifty  feet.  A  bov©  ground  are  tho  remains  of  three 
Kata'uit  domed  porches,  each  with  five  well  carved  pillars.  Under  ground, 

reached  by  a  ston©  ladder,  is  a  chamber,  the  roof  supported  by  five 
pillars  and  seal  lopped  arches.  On  tho  side  of  tho  doorway  ia  a 
figure  of  Gaupnth  On  the  bank  of  a  pool  in  the  west  of  tho  village 
is  a  small  plain  sandstone  temple.  This,  dedicated  to  Mahadev 
Bhadeshvar,  about  ten  feet  square  and  fourteen  high,  has  a  roof 
rising  in  a  pyramid  of  steps.  The  portico,  mundap,  is  incomplete. 
A  writing  on  the  lintel  of  the  entrance  door  states  that  it  was  built 
in  1682  (S.  1739)  in  the  time  of  Knnvar  Shri  Raviiji  by  a  Bhntia 
named  Vastup&l,  probably  the  chieFs  manager.  On  the  bank  of  f  he 
pond  are  two  sail  tombstones,  one  dated  1627  (S.  1684),  tb©  other 
1707  (S.  1 764)  ,l 

Kera,  on  the  Mrindvi  road  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Bhtaj,  a 
village  of  about  2057  inhabitants,  is  a  convenient  halting  place,  with 
a  largo  and  strong  fort,  and  a  considerable  trad©  in  cloth  and 
ironware.*  It  has  throe  objects  of  interest  ;  the  ruins  of  an  old  Umdu 
fort  and  temple,  and  the  shrine  of  a  modern  Mu  sal  man  saint.  Much 
interest  attaches  to  the  ruins,  ns  they  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  capital  of  Lidkhn  Phul&ni  the  great  Cuteh  hero.  Close  search 
among  the  ruins  and  tombstones  has  failed  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
much  disputed  point  of  Ldkha's  date.  Tradition  places  him  about  the 
ninth  century,  but  tho  more  trustworthy  Musalman  records  would, 
unless  there  was  more  than  one  famous  chief  of  the  same  name, 
place  him  somewhere  in  the  13th  or  14th  century.  The  old  Skaiv 
temple,  built  perhaps  at  tho  cud  of  tho  tenth  century,  is  of  bard 
lasting  stone  partly  red  partly  yellow.  Except  tho  shrine  and  spire, 
the  temple  was  thrown  drown  by  the  1819  earthquake.  Tho  shrine 
measures  8  feet  6  inches  square  inside,  with  walls  2  feot  7  inches 
thick,  surrounded  by  a  path  2  foot  6  inches  wide,  lighted  by  two  open 
cut-stono  windows.  Of  tho  hall,  which  was  18  feet  9  inches  wide, 
only  a  part-  of  the  north  wall  with  one  window  is  left,  Tho  wall 
sculptures,  though  not  numerous,  are  well  executed,  and  on  the  faces 
of  the  spire  is  an  elaborately  cut  ornament  representing  the  outlines 
of  a  chaiiya  window,  repeated  over  a  triangular  face,  with  human 
figures  between.  Of  these  triangles  of  sculpture  there  aro  eight  on 
each  side,  gradually  lessening  as  they  rise  higher  one  behind  the 
other.  The  corners  of  the  shrine  are  surmounted  by  miniature  spires, 
and  above  them  are  other  four  similar,  but  set  further  inwards  % 
above  these  and  tho  sculpture,  rises  the  massive  outline  of  the  great 
central  spire  all  beautifully  carved, s  South-east  of  Kera,  a  small 
village,  on  a  pretty  rising  ground,  has  the  well-wooded  shrine  of  the 
saint  Crhnl&m  AH.  Within  the  enclosure  are  three  chief  buildings, 
a  mausoleum,  dargdh,  with  a  tomb  under  a  canopy,  supported  by 
twelve  small  Muhammadan  columns.  Against  the  pall  lies  the 


1  Hamilton1*  Description  of  Hindustan,  I.  G02  ;  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLIL  (Now  Series)*  03. 
*  Chuanotk  nod  WoonhUl1!  Miscellany  ( 1  Sf>l >„  HI,  I3|, 

3  Burgess*  Areli.  Bur,  Rep,  (IS74-7G),  *13* 
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photograph  of  a  Moghul  saint,  and  below  him  Haasan  and  Husain,  Chapter  XI n. 

and  in  a  third  frame  the  prophet  Muhammad,  the  face  loft  blank  pia€es  oflnterest. 

in  part  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Koran,  In  the  middle  of  the 

quadrangle,  in  front  of  the  mausoleum,  stands  a  canopy*  chhatra *  with  KRAl 

a  fiat  roof  and  side  balconies  and  a  tom  bless  mausoleum  to  Oadi  Ali 

tShdh*  The  doors  have  projecting  shields  between  floral  ornaments, 

like  those  found  at  Maiji  S£hiba*s  tomb  at  Junagad  and  on  the 

palace  at  Navdnagur  in  Kathiawar.  The  windows  are  of  pierced 

stone  of  very  simple  patterns*  These  tombs  were  built  about  eighty 

years  ago  by  the  Khojas  of  Kora  in  honour  of  a  local  saint.  Fir 

Ghularn  Ali  8hah  Kadw£L,a  descendant  of  Par  Sadr-ud-din,  who,  about 

400  years  ago,  converted  many  Cufcch  and  Gujarat  Hindus  to  the 

branch  of  the  Ismdilian  Shia  faith,  whoso  chief  priest  is  H,  H.  Aga 

Khan.  Fir  Sadr-ud-din  would  ecein  to  have  grafted  a  Hindu 

element  on  the  Ism&ilian  beliefs.  This  ho  worked  into  a  book  styled 

the  Das  a  vat  dr  or  ten  incarnations,  nine  being  the  incarnations  of 

Vishnu  and  the  tenth  being  that  of  the  most  holy  Ali.  Ghuldtn  AH 

the  Kera  saint,  first  settled  at  Kadi  in  Gujarat.  Passing  through 

Dutch  in  1702  ho  came  to  Kera,  and*  liking  the  place  and  finding  the 

people  friendly,  settled  there*  By  clearing  of  spirits  a  haunted  hill 

close  to  the  village  his  fame  spread.  He  raised  a  building  called 

the  Panchtan  sacred  to  the  five,  Ali,  Fatima*  Hussan,  Hussain,  and 

Muhammad.  About  four  years  later  (1790)  Ghuldra  Ali  died  in 

Kurrachee.  The  Khojds  of  Kurrachee  wished  to  hury  him  there. 

But  he  appeared  in  a  dream  and  told  one  of  his  followers  that  his 
body  had  already  passed  to  Kera.  Somewhat  doubting,  they  opened 
tho  coffin,  and,  finding  only  rose  loaves*  sent  the  coffin  to  Kera  where 
it  was  received  with  great  coromony  and  a  tomb  built.  Hearing  of 
her  husband's  death,  his  wife,  Ajun  Bibi,  camo  from  Gujarat  and 
settled  in  Kora.  Dosing  her  son  in  1807  she  renounced  the  world 
and  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  as  an  ascetic*  endowing  an  alms-house, 
sad&vrat,  where*  to  the  destitute  of  all  castes  and  creeds,  daily  doles 
of  grain  are  still  given*  Ajan  Bibi  died  in  1827  (S.  1884)*  Both  this 
lady  and  her  husband  Ghularn  Ali  continued  Sndr-ud-diu's  work 
of  adding  to  the  Hindu  element  in  their  form  of  faith.  Ho  wrote 
a  work,  and  she  some  hymns,  hirtan,  on  spiritual  knowledge, 
brahmdnydn.  They  are  both  said  to  have  paid  great  respect  to  the 
Hindu  religion,  and*  within  their  lands,  to  have  forbidden  the 
taking  of  animal  life*  In  their  honour  on  the  11th  of  tho  bright 
half  of  Qhditra  (March  -  April}  a  fair  is  held  lasting  for  a  week.  It 
was  begun  in  1796  by  Khoja  D&dak  Siundr  of  Ghogha  in  Cuteh. 

The  Khoja  community  of  Kera  manage  tho  charitable  institutions 
and  keep  an  account  of  the  presents  received  from  the  followers, 
murifia .  They  would  seem  to  have  separated  themselves  from  tho 
control  of  His  Highness  Aga  Kh&n*1 

Khadir,  an  island,  see  page  13*  Ehaz>ir. 

Kha'vda,  north  latitude  28°  50'  and  east  longitude  G9°  50%  tho  Kua’vda. 
chief  village  on  Pachham  island,  lies  on  the  west  of  Pachham  about 
forty-four  miles  north-east  of  Bhuj.  It  belongs  to  the  Haos  of  Cuteh 


1  Bom.  Gov.  ScL  CLH.  (New  Series)*  50*  3  BM  MAI*  (New  Edition),  229. 
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and  came  into  their  possession  under  rather  carious  circumstances. 
On  the  birth  of  prince  Desal  I.  (1718-1741)  the  Sanimds  of  Pachham, 
anxious  to  show  their  loyalty,  offered  the  Rdo  as  much  land  as  a  mn 
coming  from  Bhuj  could  pass  over  in  one  day.  The  Sammas  would 
seem  to  have  miscalculated  the  distance,  as  the  cart  passed  through 
Samlhara,  Andhau,  Khari,  DhalurLra,  Godpar,  Ludia,  and  KhAvdii, 
and  it  was  only  by  bribing  the  driver  to  stop  that  any  of  their  island 
was  left*1 

Khokra  or  Khakra,  about  a  mile  south  of  Kanthkot,has  in  waste 
bush  land  two  ruined  Sbaiv  temples.  The  shrine  of  the  more 
easterly  building  has  a  fine  door,  evidently  old,  of  hard  compact 
stone,  with  a  chatty  a  window  ornament  over  each  jamb  and  over 
the  different  compartments  of  the  lintel.  In  the  centre  of  the  lintel 
in  very  spirited  style  is  a  carving  of  Brahma  on  the  left  and 
Vishnu  on  the  right.  Some  well  sculptured  pillars  lio  about,8 

Kora,  a  village  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Lakhpat  on  the 
way  to  M&ndvi  in  a  hilly  country  containing  largo  quantities  of  iron 
ore,  bad  in  1820  two  or  throe  smelting  furnaces.  The  work  hua 
long  been  stopped  but  traces  still  remain.  On  a  raised  phi t form 
with  a  flag  staff,  a  stone,  in  memory  of  Pir  Aliya ji,  is  held  in  groat 
respect  by  the  people  of  Kora,  who  make  vows  to  him  and  offer 
opium  and  sugarcaudy.  Out  of  respect  to  the  saint,  except  tho 
temples  none  of  tho  Kora  buildings  are  painted  or  tiled,  Thu 
story  of  Ally&ji,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Kheng&rji  (1648  -  1585), 
is  that,  after  his  right  to  Bhuj  was  usurped  by  his  uncle  Bbarnmlji, 
bo  retired  to  Sabhrdi  whero  ho  built  the  Aliydsar  lake.  Latterly, 
sottling  at  Kora,  ho  led  a  roving  life.  One  day  hu  stole  soma 
buffaloes  from  a  Sind  ascetic  named  Bunmshah,  and,  refusing  to 
give  thorn  back,  was  cursed  by  tho  saint  and  died.4 

Kotai,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ran  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Bbu], 
has  tho  remains  of  an  old  city  and  several  ruined  temples  of  perhaps 
the  earlier  part  of  tho  tenth  century.  The  Sun  temple,  known  as 
Ra  Lukha'a  and  ascribed  to  Lnldin  Phulani,  facing  tho  west  is, 
without  cement,  partly  built  of  yellow  and  partly  of  red  stone,  Tbe 
aisles  are  covered  by  groins  like  the  aisles  in  some  chatty  ft  caves  ;  tho 
uavo  is  roofed  the  same  way  as  at  tho  Ainamath  temple,  the  central 
area  being  covered  with  massive  slabs  hollowed  out  in  the  centre,  in 
which  a  pondeiitive  has  been  inserted.  Outside  it  has  a  slanting 
roof  divided  into  four  sections  of  slightly  different  heights,  that  next 
to  the  spire  being  the  highest,  and  the  remote  end  the  lowest, 
Tho  door  of  I  bo  temple  is  neatly  carved.  Over  tho  lintel  are  tho 
nine  patrons  of  tho  planets,  and  the  jambs  are  carefully  sculptured. 
In  tho  entrance  ball,  inandap,  arc  four  pillars  with  a  square*  block 
sculptured  below  the  bracket,  and  six  pilasters*  Tho  shafts  support 
a  plinth,  on  which  stands  a  Mock  curved  with  colonnettes  at  tho 
corners.  The  faces  of  tho  block  arc  sculptured  with  figures  of  men 


1  TboruUmV  tLibt  Imlt.a  Cla&^lfv'tir,  ;  Sit  A.  LSunuitl  MS.  1828. 
3  liiirgcbn'  Arfh.  Sur,  llcp.  1874-75,  2t0. 

A  I Inmill' iji’q  IKm'npbitiii:  of  liiiiiliOdtiU),.  1,  MIT. 

*  Bum*  (jvv.  8ol,  CliTli  (New  Series),  21*. 
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and  elephants.  Of  the  four-armed  figure©  on  the  brackets  of  tho  Chapter  XIII, 

column,  one  is  a  female  and  one  has  a  face  on  the  abdomen.  In  tho  places  oflnterest. 

window  recsesa  are  pilasters  with  four-armed  figures  on  tho  bracket 

capitals.  The  pillars  and  pilasters  are  all  of  the  Hindu  broken-  Kota  l 

square  form.  The  shrine  door  is  elaborately  carved  with  two 

rows  of  figures  on  the  frieze,  Ganpati  on  the  lintel,  and  the  jambs 

richly  ornamented.  The  area  behind  the  central  jamb  is  roofed 

with  large  slabs,  carved  with  sixteen  figures  linked  in  one  another's 

arms  in  a  circle,  the  legs  crossed  and  turned  towards  the  centre. 

Each  holds  a  rod  in  either  hand,  the  left  hand  being  bent  down 
and  the  right  up,  and  so  interlaced  with  tho  arms  of  the  figures  on 
either  side.  The  roofs  of  the  three  aisles,  at  the  side  and  in  front 
of  tho  central  area,  are  very  prettily  carved  with  flowered  ribs,  and 
three  horizontal  bands  inclusive  of  that  from  which  they  spring. 

In  two  neat  niches  advanced  from  the  front  wall  of  tho  shrine,  and 
with  two  colonnettes  in  front  of  each  there  have  been  standing 
images  in  alto-relievo  neatly  canopied  by  a  lotus  flower  with  buds 
growing  over  tho  head  dresses.1 

To  tho  west  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun*  are  three  small  temples, 
two  facing  tho  east,  and  one,  tho  north.  That  facing  the  north  is  a 
very  small  Vaislmav  temple,  with  only  a  fragment  of  the  shrine 
remaining*  Of  the  east  facing  temples,  one  has  only  the  shrine  left ; 
on  the  walls  are  carved  figures  of  Surya  on  the  west  face,  and 
jrrcrduIoA  in  the  recesses .  Variili  has  fallen  off  the  south  wall,  and 
there  is  a  figure  of  Ganpati  on  tho  lintel.  Of  tho  other  temple,  part  of 
the  porch  as  well  as  tho  shrine  remains.  Over  tho  head  of  the  shrino 
door  aro  carved  tho  patrons  of  tho  nine  planets.  Outside  on  tho 
north  wall  is  Nnramha  and  on  the  west  Vishnu,  both  much  time-worn. 

Across  a  ravino  to  the  north-east  aro  fragment©  of  two  other  temples 
facing  west.  Of  tho  first  and  higher,  only  tho  plain  square  pillars 
of  tho  hall  and  tho  lower  part  of  tho  shrine  are  standing.  Tho  door 
is  surrounded  by  an  architrave  of  throe  members,  two  fascine  carved 
with  creeper  pattern,  and  a  cyrna  recta  with  loaves.  On  the  lintel 
is  a  Ganpati,  and  outside  two  weather- worn  figures.  Tho  lower 
ruin  is  a  fragment  of  tho  shrine  of  a  Surya  temple,  with  Ganpati 
on  tho  Untol,  and  tho  nine  planets  on  the  frieze.  There  am  no 
figures  outside.  On  this  j>art  of  tho  hill,  foundations  show  that  whole 
edifices  muafc  have  been  carted  away  for  building  purposes.1 

Koteshvar,  tho  ten  million  gods,  a  small  seaport  with  a  population  Kotbshv  Az¬ 

of  329  souls,  near  tho  mouth  of  the  Kori  river,  in  tho  westof  Catcb,isby 
tidal  crooks  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  mainland.3  It  is  supposed 
to  b©  Hiouen  Thsaug^s  (040)  'Kio-tai-shi-fa-lu  on  tho  western  frontier 
of  the  country  close  to  the  river  Indus  and  to  tho  great  ocean/4  The 
city  was  five  miles  (30  It)  round  ;  there  wore  eighty  convents  with 
about  5000  devotees  chiefly  of  tho  school  of  tho  Sanimityds,  and  a 


1  Burgess'  Arch,  Sar.  K©p»  1874-75,  214. 

1  Burgess*  Arch.  Sur,  Ruei.  1874-75,  215. 

3  Botu.  Oov.  Sot  CLJI.  (New  Kurils)  25, 

*  Cunningham1’  Anciuiit  Urography  of  ludi*.  L  303* 
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Chapter  XIII,  dozen  temples  of  the  gods,  devalayas,  where  ash-snioared  heretics 
Places  ©filter est,  * ive d*  the  middle  of  the  city  was  the  temple  of  Mahe&hvar, 

adorned  with  sculpture  and  with  a  miracle-working  statue 
Kqtbshyab.  worshipped  by  ash  -  smeared  heretics,1  Except  some  temples, 
Koteshvar  shows  few  signs  of  its  former  greatness.  The  temples, 
cm  a  sandstone  mound  about  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  village, 
rising  boldly  from  the  sea  that  washes  their  western  face,  arc 
enclosed  by  a  fortified  wall,  the  gate  approached  by  three  flights 
of  steps.  A  writing  on  the  left  side  of  the  gate  shows  that  the 
present  fort  and  temples  were  built  in  1820  {S.  1877}  by  two  Seths, 
Sundarji  and  Jetha  Shivji,  Brahma- Kshatrifi  by  caste.  The  court¬ 
yard  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented  wall  armed  with  throe 
small  gnus.  In  the  middle,  on  a  platform  4  J  feet  high  634 
long  and  40  broad,  is  a  handsomely  built  stone  temple  of  Mahddev, 
The  porch  has  three  domes  with,  under  the  central  dome,  a  large 
and  beautiful  brass  bull  presented  by  Rao  Desalji  (1718-1741)  ;  in 
the  right  dome  a  large  statue  of  Hauum&n ;  and  in  the  left  dome  quo 
of  Ganpati.  Inside  the  porch  is  the  hall,  mandap ,  19  feet  9  inches 
long  and  24  feet  8  inches  wide,  with  a  large  central  and  two  side 
domes.  On  a  marble  tablet,  let  into  the  centre  of  the  hall  floor, 
the  names  of  Kskatri  Jetha  and  Sundarji  Skivji  are  humbly  cut  that 
the  feet  of  the  worshippers  may  tread  on  thorn.  At  the  inner  end 
of  the  hall  and  between  it  and  the  shrine  are,  on  either  side,  figures 
of  Ganpati  and  Hanumdn,  In  the  screen  wall  of  the  shrine  are  two 
inscriptions  referring  to  the  recent  (1820)  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
The  frame  of  the  door  is  of  carved  stone.  The  door  itself,  24  foot 
wide  and  12J  high,  is  plated  with  carved  silver.  The  shrine,  paved 
with  black  marble,  is  1 1 4  feet  square.  In  the  back  wall  is  an  imago 
of  Parmti,  and  in  the  west  wall  are  two  images  of  Ganpati  and 
Revaji,  In  the  centre  of  a  basin,  jaUidharit  rather  far  hack  in  tho 
shrine,  is  a  four  feet  high  ling  of  the  kind  called  self-born,  sva ya mbit  a. 
In  the  point  of  tho  ling  are  gome  iron  nails  driven  into  it,  according 
to  the  local  story,  by  Ala-tid-din  Khilji  (J295  -  1315).1 


On  the  site  of  this  modern  temple  there  stood  an  older  building, 
one  of  whose  stones  is  said  to  have  borne  an  inscription  to  tho  effect 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Kers  of  Gholay.  This  stone  has  disappeared, 
but  among  the  Kers,  who  are  now  a  Musa!  man  clan,  the  story  that 
their  forefathers  built  the  temple  still  remains.  At  the  time  of 
rebuild  jpg  the  temple  (1820)  the  foundation  of  the  east  wall  was 
kept  and  it  was  enlarged  on  the  west*  The  change  so  altered  tho 
position  of  the  ling  that  it  was  no  longer  under  the  central  lotus. 
This  was  said  to  be  ominous  to  the  ruler,  and  in  1863  (S.  192G) 
Rao  Pragma!  ji,  when  he  visited  the  temple,  ordered  a  silver  canopy 
to  be  placed  over  tho  ling.  By  the  RaoJs  death  tho  work  was 
stayed  before  the  plans  were  finished.  In  ancient,  times  tho  temple 
priest  was  a  devotee  of  the  oar- slitting  or  Kanphati  sect.  But  for 
sixteen  successions  the  office  has  been  in  the  hands  of  A  tits.  The 
yearly  revenue  from  lands  granted  by  the  Rao  and  others,  one  of  whom 


1  Julieti'n  liioucn  Tharui^j  303. 
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is  said  to  have  been  a  Musalnmn,  is  about  £791  (30,000  Aroriw)*  Chapter  XIII. 
The  holy  man  used  to  lire  at  Dhnn£y  three  miles  east  of  Kotesbvnr,  places  oflii  ter  e  at. 
then  a  nourishing  town  of  G000  souls,  He  is  said  to  hare  moved  to 
the  present  spot  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Brahmacbari  of  Koteshvab. 
Narayansar  established  his  power. 

Close  to  the  chief  Koteshvar  shrine  is  a  smaller  temple,  built  by 
the  same  men  and  about  the  same  time  in  honour  of  Kalyaneshvar, 

From  the  fort  a  paved  causeway,  twelve  feet  broad  and  used  as  a 
pier  by  country  craft,  runs  out  for  520  feet.  At  the  end  is  a 
square  reservoir  filled  by  every  high  tide,  where  Hindus  perform 
the  shrdddh  ceremony  and  bathe.  On  the  middle  of  the  pier  is  a 
square  platform,  hofhar  on  which  is  built  the  temple  of  Nilkanth, 
now  known  as  Saraneshvur,  facing  the  west  with  a  porch  and  a  small 
MusalmAn  dome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  God  Rani  who  had  come  to  marry  lla  Kanoj, 
but  some  difference  arising,  she  wont  to  Sind  and  married 
Lakh  a  Ghurara,  It  was  rebuilt  by  Mah&kunvar,  wife  of  Dcsalji  I, 

(1718  -  1741),  aud  repaired  by  Kshatri  Jet-ha  and  Sundarji  Shivji. 

It  was  again,  in  1857,  repaired  by  Gosdi  Dolat-garji  Rev&gar 
Kunvargar  at  a  cost  of  about  £200  (7800  korts ). 

Across  the  Kori  from  Koteshvar,  about  niue  miles  to  the 
north-west,  is  the  tomb  of  Ra  Kanoj  built  in  1773  (S.  1830),  twenty 
feet  long  by  sixteen  broad  and  twenty-eight  high,  with  one  large 
central  and  four  corner  domes.  Ra  Kauoj  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  the  daughter  of  Ra  Bhalot,  chief  of  Ujain,  who,  about  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  in  a  fight  with  a  Mnsatman  army,  was  killed  at 
Sokot  a  small  fort  half  a  mile  north-oast  of  Namyansar*  The  priests 
of  the  shrine  used  to  be  sailors  of  the  Rhadakt  caste,  now  they  aro 
J&ts.1 

Kotharra,  in  south  Cutch  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Kotha'ila, 
Jakhnu  with  3073  inhabitants,  is  a  prosperous  town  with  a  very 
good  girls1  school,  new  handsome  dwellings,  and  a  well-to-do 
class  of  traders,  who,  natives  of  Cutch,  have  made  money  in 
Bombay,  Zanzibar,  and  other  trade  centres,  and  brought  it  back 
to  spend  In  their  own  laud.  They  keep  up  the  credit  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  village  by  lending  him  money ;  they  found  and 
endow  schools,  build  temples,  dig  wells  and  ponds,  and  in  Bombay 
fashion,  raise  high  dwellings  gaudy  aud  staring  with  overhanging 
verandahs,  glazed  windows,  gay  shutters,  and  tiled  roofs.3  Cn  this 
village  was  finished  in  I8f>l  (S.  1918)  the  richest  of  modern  Cutch 
temples.  Of  £40,000,  the  whole  cost  of  the  building,  one-half  waa 
given  by  Shah  Velji  Malu  and  the  other  in  equal  shares  by  Shah 
Kesha vji  N&yak  and  Shivji  Nonas,  Osv&l  Vanina  of  Kothara  now  living 
in  Bombay,  This  temple,  dedicated  to  Shdntinath  the  sixteenth  of  the 
Jain  saints,  was,  after  the  style  of  one  in  Ahmedahad,  built  by  Cutch 
workmen  under  the  superintendence  of  Salat  Nathu  of  S&bhraL 
Through  a  very  rich  two-storied  entrance  gate,  an  outer  yard. 


1  Bom,  Gov.  Sot  CLII.  (New  Series),  25,  27*  29. 
3  CoL  Barton's  Tour  in  Cutch  (Feb.  1878),  22. 
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Chapter  XIII.  surrounded  by  buildings  sot  apart  for  the  use  of  priests*  opens 
Places oflnterest*  a  walled  quadrangle  with  a  shrine  in  each  wall.  In  tho 

centre  of  the  quadrangle*  on  a  plinth  six  feet  nino  inches  high  reached 

Kotuaha,  by  a  flight  of  fifteen  steps*  is  the  temple*  78  foot  long  69  wide 
and  734  high*  supported  on  three  sides  by  rich  two-storied  domed 
porches.  The  domed  hail,  mandtvp,  rises  in  two  stories*  and  over  tho 
shrino  is  a  spire  with  richly  carved  figures,  niches*  and  mouldings* 
Inside*  the  hall*  mattdap,  surrounded  by  aisles  or  verandahs*  with 
a  richly  designed  pavement  of  different  coloured  marbles*  has  twenty- 
two  pilasters*  and  six  teen  pillars,  and  a  dome  supported  on  eight 
pillars  with  foiled  arches  and  struts.  Inside  of  a  wall*  chiefly  formed 
of  twenty  pillars  richly  carved  with  flowers*  loaves  and  creepers*  is 
the  shrine*  where*  supported  on  either  side  by  seven  small  figures*  is 
a  largo  imago  of  Shantindth  crowned  with  a  golden  crown*  and  seated 
cross-legged  on  a  richly  carved  marble  throne.  The  upper  story  of 
the  hall*  reached  by  stone  steps  from  the  south-west  porches*  has  a 
coni  dor  with  rich  shrinoa  each  containing  a  largo  marble  sitting 
imago,  Bolow  the  hall  there  is  an  underground  shrine*  with  about 
twenty-five  large  white  marble  figures  with  precious  stones  let  into 
the  eyes*  chests*  and  arms.  Besides  the  underground  shrine  there 
is  a  secret  cellar  especially  prepared  against  a  time  of  trouble.1 

La'i sadiya*  Iia'kadiya*  a  walled  town  twelve  miles  from  Vend*  is  said  to  havo 

been  settled  about  BOO  years  ago  (1578)  by  Gav&ls  from  Kanthkot 
and  Katariya,  The  town  bus  a  saint  known  as  the  Lakadiya  Pir* 
who  has  a  cloth-covered  tomb*  38 \  feet  long  by  three  broad*  and  a 
tower*  forty-four  foot  high  and  thirty  feet  round*  crowned  with  a 
domed  canopy,9 

Lakh  tat,  Iiakhp&t,  called  after  It&o  Ldkha  who  ruled  in  Sind  about  the 

middle  of  the  thirteenth  century*  in  north  latitude  23°  491  and  east 
longitude  G8&  49f*  is  a  town  of  2500  inhabitants  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  Cutch  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Kori  river*  seventy-one 
miles  north-west  from  Bhuj,^  In  a  barren  plain  of  Imre  limestone 
rock*  the  towers  and  walls  of  Lakhpat  stand  high  and  imposing.4 
Inside  tho  walls  the  huddled  poverty-stricken  houses  fill  less  that 
half  the  space.  Westward  lies  a  wide  stretch  of  mud  and  water 
in  which*  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off*  on  a  slightly  raised  mud 
heap,  is  the  landing  place.  Within  historic  times  Lakhpat  has  had 
only  on#vcry  short  period  of  prosperity,  Fateh  Muhammad*  about  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century*  enlarged  and  rebuilt  its  wall*  and 
here  for  a  time  great  part  of  the  trade  of  Sind  centred.  Though  h© 
thought  it  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  his  power*  Lakhpat  declared 
against  Fateh  Muhammad  when  he  opposed  the  Kao  in  1804.  A  few 
years  later  (1809)*  the  commandant  of  the  fort*  Mohim  Miyan*  drove 


1  Bom.  Gov,  SeL  CLU.  {New  Series),  19-21, 

s  The  tower  was  built  liy  JAdejja  DevAji  in  1759  (S,  1816).  Bom,  Gov.  SeL  CLO,  (New 
Series),  02. 

mGdL  Barton  ;  Thornton's  East  India  Gazetteer,  569  f  Hamilton's  Description  of 
Hindustan,  I.  597. 

*  Col,  Barton  1  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Sec.  XVL  (I860  •  1SG2),  01*  * 
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out  tlie  agents  of  Haosr&j;  and  governed  the  town  on  hia  own  Chapter  XII L 

account*1  In  1818  Lakh  pat  hail  13,000  people3  and  yielded  a  yearly  places  of  Interest. 

revenue  of  £6000  (Its*  60,000).  In  1826,  when  visited  by  Dr*  Barnes,  LAEnrii* 

there  were  not  more  than  6000  inhabitants,  consisting  chiefly  of 

mercantile  speculators  from  other  countries  and  families  of  Hindus 

driven  from  Sind.  The  walls  were  in  good  repair,  but  the  houses 

were  ruined  and  did*not  fill  one-third  of  the  area.*  In  1851  all 

trade  had  left  the  town,  and  it  has  since  remained  poverty-stricken 

and  half  deserted.4 

The  fort  is  an  irregular  polygon,  defended  by  round  towers  and 
built  of  hard  brown  stone*  The  walls  are  of  considerable  height  but 
not  thick*6  Except  the  fort  the  only  object  of  interest  is  the  tomb 
of  Gosh  Muhammad,  a  Syed  of  Lakhpat,  half- Mu  sal  man  half-Hindu 
in  liia  customs,  who  was  believed  to  have  supernatural  power. 

Dying  in  1855,  his  brother  Bava  Mia  or  Sa  IS&heb,  from  contributions 
made  by  Gosh  Muhammad's  followers,  began  to  build  a  tomb*  This 
tomb,  of  black  stone,  on  a  platform  fifty- four  feet  square  and 
seven  high,  rising  in  a  conical  dome  68  feet  3  inches  high,  is 
octagonal  in  shape,  with  four  side  doors  arched  and  richly  carved, 
and  the  walls  decorated  with  patterns  of  flowers  and  leaves.  Inside, 
the  floor  is  paved  with  white  and  black  marble,  and  the  grave 
is  covered  with  a  white  marble  canopy^  On  the  walls  are  passages 
from  the  Ruran.9  It  is  still  unfinished. 

Madh,  or  ffia'ta  no  Madh,  a  village  of  250  houses,  in  north  Mat>h,  or 
latitude  23°  32',  about  fifty-five  miles  north-west  of  Bhuj  and  twenty-  ATAMI  ADH* 
four  south-east  of  Lakhpat,  lies  surrounded  by  hills  on  both  banks 
of  a  small  stream*  Interest  attaches  to  Madh  as  tho  chief  seat  of 
the  alum  manufacture,  and  as  the  head -quarters  of  the  K&pdis,  a 
sect  of  some  local  religious  importance*  Of  the  making  of  alum 
some  account  has  been  already  given*7  Tbe  pits  are  on  the  north 
and  east  of  the  village  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.9  In  a  dell 
near  the  village  is  a  temple  of  Asli^pura  Mata.  To  this  deity, 
the  household  goddess  of  the  Kao  of  Guteh,  a  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 4th  century  by  two  Karad 
V&ni&s,  Ajo  and  Anagor,  ministers  of  the  father  of  Ltikha  Phulani, 

This,  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1819,  was  rebuilt  in 
1823  (S,  1880)  by  Brahma* Ksuatri  Sundarji  Shivji  and  Mehta 
ValabbjL  Tho  temple  is  58  feet  long  32  broad  and  52  high, 
and,  except  that  it  has  a  passage  for  walking  round  the  god, 
is  much  the  same  as  the  temple  at  Koteshvar.  Tho  imp-ge  in 
the  shrine  is  a  red-painted  rock,  about  six  feet  high  and  six 


1  Hamiltoi/a  Beaertptioti  of  Hindustan  p  I,  597* 

3  Trains*  Born*  Lit*  Soc.  EL  £31.  This  does  not  agree  with  Hamilton's  (shout  1S2Q) 
Account  (Beil,  of  Hm.  L  597).  ‘only  half  inhabited  with*  exclusive  of  soldiers,  j» 
population  of  not  over  2000  souls/  MacMurdo's  account  is  more  likely  to  be  correct, 

*  Dr*  Bernes'  Visit  to  Court  of  Sind,  5t  0* 

4  Trans,  Bom*  Geog.  Soe*  XV L  (IS(H)  *  1862),  61. 

*  Hamilton4!!  Description  of  Hindustan,.  1,  597* 

■  Bom.  Gov*  Set  CLU*  (New  Series),  41. 

7  CoL  Barton’s  Tour  in  Catch  (February  1878)*  II*  In  1827  it  had  220  houses  and 
a  population  of  1021  souls.  Sir  A.  Burnes1  MS.  1828.  See  page  10* 
a  Sir  A*  Burnei/  MS.  1828, 
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Places  of  Interest. 

Mapk  or 
Ma  ta'mj  Madu, 


feet  broad  at  tlie  base,  narrowing  to  a  point  in  a  shape  with 
some  rough  likeness  to  a  human  form.  It  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Jashod  in  Marwar.  Here  every  year  during  the  Navardtra 
the  R&oi  offers  a  sacrifice  of  seven  male  buffaloes.1  Connected 
with  this  temple  are  two  classes  of  people  known  as  Bhuv&s  am! 
Kapdis,  who,  though  now  veTy  different,  are  said  to  be  sprung  from 
two  brothers.  The  Bhuv&s,  though  not  devotees,  enjoy  the  tempi  e 
revenues  and  live  a  life  of  ease  in  the  village.  They  (1827) 
marry,  wear  long  beards,  and  eat  with  all  except  the  lowest  castes* 
The  Kapdis  are  devotees  who  do  not  marry,  wear  no  hair  on  their 
faces,  and  eat  only  among  themselves.  According  to  their  own 
account,  they  came  from  Gujarat  about  1800  years  ago,  and  of  this, 
they  say,  they  had  evidence  as  late  as  the  battle  of  Jara  (1762),  when, 
leaving  the  ir villages,  they  lost  their  records.  They  are  chiefly  Ijoh&nas, 
but  all,  except  outcast© 8,  are  allowed  to  join.  About  200  years 
ago  the  succession  to  the  headship  of  the  monastery  was  disputed, 
and,  on  reference  to  the  Rao,  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  claimants 
should  be  head  or  Raja,  and  the  other  with  the  title  Rorasi  be  head 
elect*  This  custom  has  ever  since  been  kept  up.  The  Raja  and 
all,  except  twenty-five  Kapdis,  live  in  one  court  and  take  their 
meals  together-  The  Rorasi  with  his  twenty -five  disciples  lives 
separate,  but  receives  every  necessary  of  life  from  the  Raja's  house* 
If  the  Rorasi  dies  the  oldest  of  his  disciples  succeeds*  If  the  Raja, 
dies  the  Rorasi  succeeds  and  the  eldest  of  the  Rajahs  disciples 
becomes  Rorasi.  The  Raja  is  treated  with  much  respect  and  has 
the  privilege  of  receiving  the  Rao  of  Cutch  sitting.  They  are  a 
well-to-do  community  owning  the  villages  of  Madh,  Nefcra,  Murcli- 
banu,  Kotda,  and  Dedarani.  These  revenues  and  the  gifts  of  rich 
pilgrims  enable  them  to  feed  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  any 
caste  or  religion  that  passes  through  their  village. 

On  the  top  of  Jagora,  a  hill  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Mat&no  Madli,  in  a  small  cave  entered  by  a  narrow  opening,  is  a 
rough  red  coloured  stone-  This,  the  Jagora  Ashapura,  is  visited  by 
Vanias  who  come  and  stay  three  nights-  A  bituminous  earth  found 
in  the  hill  is  burnt  before  the  goddess.  The  smell  ia  unsavoury,  but 
it  pleases  the  goddess,  as  it  is  produced  from  the  body  of  a  giant  or 
Unity  a  whom  she  slew.  On  a  hill  to  the  north-east  is  a  second 
temple  to  Ash&pttra  built  by  a  K&pdi  in  1743  (S-  1800).  Near  the 
village  is  another  shrine,  the  temple  of  Ch&chara  Mata-  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  hewn  out  of  a  sandstone  rock,  and  the  roof  is 
supported  by  rough  carved  pillars.  Except  by  a  lamp  always  kept 
burning,  the  inside  is  unlighted.  From  the  same  rock  a  stream  of 
water  falls  into  a  twenty  feet  square  pool  with  flights  of  steps.  It  is 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  water,  which  is  charged  with 
salts  of  sulphur,  is  used  for  bathing,  washing  clothes,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum.® 


Majal  <ir  Maj  al,  or  Manjal,  a  village  seventeen  miles  west  of  Bhuj,  has, 

Makjau  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west,  in  a  low  country  surrounded  by  hills 


1  Bom.  Oov-  8el.  CLII.  (Xew  Seriea),  40, 

*  Bom,  Gov.  SeL  CL1L  (New  Scries),  10,  41  j  MaoMurJo,  Turns.  Bom,  Lit.  Soc.  HI* 
210. 
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and  overgrown  with  bushes,  the  ruins  of  Punvaranogad,  Padhargnd, 
or  Patau,  still  showing  traces  of  having  once  been  a  large  well-peopled 
city*  Here,  in  1830,  a  great  number  of  Indo-Sassantan  coins  were 
found  buried  in  a  copper  vessel.1  The  walls,  2385  yards  round,  arc 
easily  traced,  though  all  the  masonry,  except  one  narrow  gateway  on 
the  west,  has  gone  to  decay.3  Within  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  two 
palaces,  a  mint,  and  a  temple  of  Mahadev,  all  of  stone  without  any 
trace  of  wood.  In  style  they  closely  resemble  the  Kara  ruins.  Pun- 
varanogad's  story  is  that  it  was  built  about  a  thousand  years  ago  (878) 
by  one  Punvur  son  of  Ghaa  or  Ghir,  the  chief  of  Kera  in  Cutch,3 
Quarrelling  with  his  family.  Pnnvar,  whose  chief  characteristic  seems 
to  have  been  cruelty,  resolved  to  found  a  city  and  call  it  after  his 
own  name*  When  the  city  was  finished,  the  architect  was  rewarded 
by  having  both  his  hands  chopped  off  that  he  might  not  do  work  like 
it  for  any  one  else*  Boon  after,  seven  devotees  renowned  for  their 
virtues  and  miracles  came  from  Rum-Sh&m  (Anatolia  and  Syria),  and 
settled  in  a  high  hill  near  Pun  varan  ogad.  Hearing  of  their  fame 
Punvar's  childless  queen  had  an  underground  passage  dng  from  the 
palace  to  the  devotees'  hill*  Helping  them  in  the  service  of  their  god 
Yaksh,  or  Jakh,she  after  six  months  prayed  them  to  ask  the  god  to  give 
her  a  son.  But,  for  her  husband's  sins,  until  a  sacrifice  was  offered 
in  the  palace,  the  prayer  could  not  be  granted.  By  the  underground 
passage  the  holy  men  entered  the  palace  and  were  performing  their 
rites  when  Funvar,  hearing  there  were  strange  men  in  the  women's 
rooms,  forced  his  way  in,  seized  the  devotees,  and  set  them  with  bare 
feet  to  tread  out  com  in  a  threshing  floor  bristling  with  harrow-spikes. 
Pitying  their  sufferings  a  friendly  barber  offered  to  take  the  place 
of  one  of  them,  while  he  went  to  call  Yaksh  to*  their  aid*.  Yaksh, 
from  western  Asia,  heard  the  prayer,  and,  with  an  earthquake  that 
shook  the  hills,  appeared  with  seventy-one  brothers  and  a  sister, 
S^yari.1  Called  on  to  give  up  the  holy  men,  Punvar  refused  and  by 
the  help  of  the  gods  and  a  magic  amulet  suffered  nothing  from 
the  arrows  of  Yakah's  brothers.  Then  S&yari,  taking  the  form  of  a 
mosquito,  bit  Pimvar  on  the  arm  so  that  he  drew  off  his  amulet,  and, 
in  the  siege,  a  stone  falling  from  the  roof  broke  his  head.  Yaksh 
cursed  the  town  and  it  has  since  lain  desolate.* 


Chapter  XIII. 
Places  of  Interest. 

Majal  or 
Maajal, 


Another  story  is  that  in  the  eighth  centnty  of  the  Christian  era. 
King  Punvar  .oppressing  the  Saughars,  they  sought  the  aid  of  some 
foreigners  from  western  Asia.  Seventy-two  horsemen  came,  and, 
establishing  themselves  on  a  hill  three  miles  from  Pravaranogad,  took 
the  fort  and  killed  the  chief.  The  Sanghars  named  this  hill  Kakad- 
gad  in  honour  of  the  strange  leader  Kakad,  and,  out  of  respect  for 
the  saviours,  called  them  Yakshas  after  the  fair-skinned  horse-riding 


1  Priasep.  Jour.  As*  Soc,  Bang.  IV.  ^  Sir  A.  Buraeii*  MS,  IS23* 

*  Punvar  is  like  moat  Cutch  antiquities  closely  connected  with  Ldkha  Fhulrtm  the 
Rustam  and  Arthur  of  the  province. 

*  Several  of  the  hills  near  get  their  mikm  from  their  quaking  before  Yaksh  and 
hia  brethren.  Nait&o  the  sinker  ;  Dhrabvo,  the  shaker  ;  LAkhAdiyo,  unstable  fes  water  ; 
and  Add  ho  Chinl,  the  cleft.  Another  hill  was  called  K.£kadbit  after  the  youngest  of 
the  seventy -two  brothers. 

*  Sir  A.  Humes'  MS.  1828. 
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demi-gods  o£  that  name.1  In  their  honour  the  Sanghars  made  images 
of  the  seventy-two  horsemen,  set  them  on  a  railed  platform  on 
Punvar&nogad,  with  their  faces  towards  the  south,  and  instituted  a 
a  fair  on  the  second  Monday  of  Bh*idrapad  (September -October). 
This  fair  J  as  ling  two  days  is  attended  by  about  16,000  pilgrims, 
mostly  Cutch  Hindus,  Except  the  Sangh&rs,  who  are  staunch 
devotees  of  tho  Yakshas  and.  believe  in  no  other  gods,  most  of  the 
pilgrims  attend  either  for  trade  or  pleasure.  The  trade,  in  rice, 
sugar,  oil,  almonds,  cardamoms,  pulses,  cocoanuts,  groceries,  cloth, 
wood,  bullocks,  horses,  camels,  goats,  sheep,  cows,  buffaloes,  and  other 
articles,  is  valued  at  from  £5000  to  £7500  (Rs.  50,000  -  75,000). 

The  large  palace,  upper  storied  and  surrounding  an  open 
quadrangle,  about  fifty-five  feet  square  and  twenty  high,  tastefully 
built  of  very  large  blocks  of  stone,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
Tho  front  porch  and  colonnade  are  ornamented  with  carving.  The 
upper  story  and  the  very  heavy  stone  terraced  roof  are  each 
supported  by  eighty-four  pillars,  each  pillar  one  block  of  stone, 
round,  and  with  capitals  carved  into  figures  of  men  and  animals. 
The  small,  or  half-day  palace,  addho  tdro9  for  it  was  only  twelve 
hours  building,  one  storied,  of  stone,  and  with  rather  poor  carving, 
is  forty  feet  long  by  thirty-three  broad.  There  are  two  rooms  iu 
the  back  with  two  verandahs.  The  roof  is  a  flat  terrace  of  massive 
stone  slabs,  ioinod  with  dove-tails  of  iron  and  plastered  with 
cement  1  J  inches  thick.  It  seems  to  have  stood  in  a  garden  watered 
by  a  well  now  filled  with  earth  and  stones  and  overgrown  with  trees. 

In  the  centre  of  a  platform,  7  feet  9  inches  high  160  feot  long 
and  41  wide,  stands  a  temple  of  Mahadev,  50  feet  9  inches  long  and 
22  feet  3  inches  wide.  In  each  corner  of  the  platform  is  a  small 
ruined  shrine.  Between  the  ruined  entrance  and  the  porch  is  a 
hollow  for  sacrificial  fire,  apnikund*  The  temple,  facing  the  west,  of 
blocks  of  groy  and  black  iron  sandstone  put  together  without 
cement,  must  have  stood  about  fifty  feet  high.  The  porch,  26  J  feet 
long  and  IS  wide,  has  16  pilasters  and  8  square,  12  feet  high,  pillars 
forming  two  aisles.  In  the  brackets  are  figures  of  men  and  lions. 
The  dome  has  fallen,  hut  an  upper  floor,  with  rosettes  in  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling  and  a  cornice  of  creeping  plants  cut  in  the  stone,  is 
entire.  Above  the  lintel  aro  large  figures  of  musicians.  The  upper 
part  of  the  shrine  has  fallen  and  been  rebuilt.  Near  the  temple  are 
some  tombstones  apparently  of  later  date,  but  without  any  writing. 


1  According  to  both  Br&hman  and  Buddhist  writings  the  Yakub  As  are  a  class  fo 
superhuman  beings,  white,  handsome,  and  mounted  on  horseback.  Mentioned  in  the 
Veda,  they  art*  generally  r u ppiiacd  to  have  been  a  Himalayan  tribe  with  wliotn  the 
Aryan*  had  dcadinge.  during,  or  soon  after,  their  entry  into  India.  Who  the  Cutch 
Yak  a  h  Ah  were  ia  doubtful.  Fair  horsemen  from  the  went,  the  fact  that  their  traces 
remain  only  on  the  coast  would  seem  to  show  that  they  came  by  &ea.  This  excludes 
from  the  numlier  of  possible  YakshAa,  the  Greeks  (335  the  Yuetehi  or  Indo* 

Bkythiana  (100  n.e.  *  100  Am.),  and  the  White  Huns  (500  a.  [>.).  There  remain  the 
Homans  of  the  first,  the  Persians  of  the  sixth,  aud  the  drabs  of  the  eighth  centuries. 
The  Romans  may  be  rejected.  Their  invasion  is  doubtful  and  they  could  hardly 
have  brought  homes,  Arabs  too  seem  unlikely.  They  W’ould  strike  the  Cuteh  people 
aa  ruddy  not  as  white,  and!,  by  their  coticmest  of  Sind  and  their  attacks  on  western 
Indio,  the  Arabs  were  too  well  known  to  become  centres  of  legend.  It  therefore  seems 
probable  that  these  Yak  ah  As  were  the  Persians  whot  at  that  time  the  chief 
seafaring  nation  in  the  Indian  seas,  in  the  sixth  century,  conquered  the  lower  Indus, 
hut  did  not  settle  withdrawing  as  soon  as  the  local  ruler  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  See 
Ueioaudfl  Memoir  Sur,  JTnde,  125  - 127. 
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At  some  distance  west  of  the  fort  are  two  ruined  Mah&dev  temples. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Dheds  or  Meglivdla,  but 
the  richness  of  the  sculpture  and  the  size  and  style  of  the  materials 
make  this  doubtful*  One  of  them,  of  the  same  stone  as  the  *  half-day 
palace/  stands  on  a  platform  70  feet  long  50  wide  and  15  high, 
built  of  largo  blocks  ornamented  with  bands  of  carving  and  with 
a  mined  shrine  at  each  comer.  In  front  of  the  central  shrine  were 
two  domed  porches,  one  of  which  is  still  standing.  In  this  porch, 
ten  feet  high  pillars  support  a  dome  of  excellent  workmanship  with, 
under  its  centre,  a  sacred  fire  hollow,  agnikund.  The  shrine,  with  a 
richly  carved  doorway,  is  ten  feet  square.  The  other  temple,  smaller 
and  standing  on  a  platform  twenty  feet  broad,  is  all  in  ruins/  Of 
the  mint  the  only  trace  is  a  low  stone  wall  enclosing  a  space  of  120  by 
80  feet.  Inside  of  tho  enclosure  is  a  small  building  apparently  one© 
a  temple.3 

Ma'ndvi,  or  the  mart,  also  called  Maska  Mandvi  from  a  village 
close  by,  and  in  old  times  known  as  Rfiipur  or  Kiyan,  m  north  latitude 
22°  49'  and  east  longitude  t>9°  20',  a  port  of  much  trad©  and  a 
population  of  about  35,000  souls,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bukhi 
creek  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tho  sea,  500  miles  north-east  of 
Bombay,  and  thirty -five  south-east  of  Bhuj.  Along  the  coast  the 
land  is  constantly  changing,  the  wind  raising  the  loose  sands  into 
shifting  dunes,  and  the  sea  in  on©  place  eating  away  the  land  in 
pools  and  lagoons,  and  in  another  throwing  it  back  in  sand  banks. 
Inland  the  country  is  lowlyiug  and  bare  with  waving  sand  hills, 
and  close  to  the  town  are  large  stretches  of  rich  green  fields  well  tilled 
and  watered.  Outside  of  the  strong  handsome  town  walls  are  two 
suburbs,  the  trading  quarter  or  New  Saraya,  Stretching  to  the  shore 
on  the  west  of  the  Bukhi,  and  the  Old  Saraya  or  seafaring  quarter 
on  tolerably  high  ground  on  tho  river's  eastern  bank.  Square  in 
form  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  well  built  wall  about  twenty- 
six  feet  high,  three  to  four  broad,  and  2740  yards  round.  It  is 
strengthened  by  twenty-five  bastions,  varying  in  height  from 
thirty -four  to  forty- four  feet,  the  largest  of  them  at  the  south-west 
serving  as  a  light -house.  There  are  three  gates  and  two  wickets. 
The  walls  suffered  much  from  the  1819  earthquake,  and,  though 
repaired,  are  still  cracked  in  many  places.  Outside,  on  the  north,  mna 
a  watercourse  dry  except  during  the  rains,  and  to  the  north-east  and 
west,  hedges  and  trees  grow  close  to  the  wall.  To  the  south-west  and 
along  the  river  bank  the  ground  is  open.  Inside  of  the  walls  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty*  Many  of  the  houses  are  well 
built  and  roomy,  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  terraced  roofs  and 
richly  carved  ornaments.  In  other  parts  the  dwellings  are  poor, 
crowded  hnts  of  matting  and  bamboo*  Mandvi  is  well  supplied 
with  water  from  wells,  many  of  them  inside  the  town,  and  from  a 
large  lake  to  the  west.  Its  cool  and  even  climate  is  a  most 
healthful  change  from  the  dry  inland  heat.3 

1  Bom,  Gov,  SeL  CIiII-  (New  Series},  19.  9  Sir  A.  Bumca*  MS,  1828. 

*  Col.  Barton  ;  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  L  596  j  Mrs.  PoBtansT  Catch, 
15.  For  a  coast  town  Mandvi  is  very  freo  from  lulls  between  the  blowing  of  the  laud 
and  isca  breezes.  Trans.  Bom.  Goog*  Sac*  XVI*  312* 
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At  the  KSntha  gate  the  bed  of  the  Bukhi  creek  is  about  400  yards 
wide.  But,  except  in  times  of  flood,  the  part  next  the  town  is  dry, 
sandy,  and  hard,  easily  crossed  by  carts*  Though  the  ordinary 
channel  duos  not  cover  more  than  one-half  of  the  bod  of  the  creek,  at 
Bpring  tides  it  is  deep  enough  to  allow  vessels  of  seventy  tons  (200 
khdndts)  to  come  within  500  yards  of  the  town.  Near  its  mouth  the 
creek  narrows  to  100  yards,  and  the  entrance  is  difficult,  stopped  by  a 
troublesome  and  shifting  bar,  except  for  a  few  months  after  a  Hood. 
During  the  fair  season,  August  to  May,  though  square  -  rigged 
vessels  and  steamers  have  to  lie  and  discharge  in  the  roadstead  about 
two  miles  from  the  shore,  native  craft  up  to  about  107  tons  (800 
khdndia)  enter  the  creek.1  During  the  stormy  season  the  port  is 
entirely  closed. 


The  question  of  improving  the  Mandvi  harbour  for  years 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  late  Rao.  In  1875  plans,  drawn  up  by 
Mr,  Jaganndth  Hadaskrv  who  had  much  experience  in  building  the 
Kurracbeo  breakwater,  wore  approved  by  Mr.  Qrmiston,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Bombay  Port  Trust,  and  sanctioned  by  the  RiLo. 
The  works  when  finished  will  be  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Breakwater.  They  consist  of  a  breakwater  of  concrete  blocks,  starting 
from  high-water  mark  at  500  feet  to  the  west  of  the  present  custom 
house,  stretching  in  the  direction  of  10°  west  of  south  for  1350  feet, 
and  built  with  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  the  general  direction 
making  an  angle  of  56°  with  the  axis  of  the  heaviest  seas.  At  extreme 
low  tide  the  outer  end  will  be  two  feet  under  water.  Besides  being 
a  breakwater  the  work  will  be  a  landing  pier  available  on  either  side 
as  the  wind  blows,  and  when  wanted  it  will  be  easy  to  make  slopes 
or  stairs  for  passengers  and  for  landing  or  shipping  cargo*  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  the  top  of  the  pier  to  extreme  high-water  level- 
On  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  to  guide  the  river  floods  straight  out 
to  sea,  a  groin  of  rubble  masonry  with  concrete  foundations  will 
start  from  high  water  mark  under  Old  Saraya  and  stretch  1300  feet 
to  ordinary  low  water  limit.  At  the  inner  end  of  the  groin,  a  clay 
bank,  twenty  f eet  broad  at  top  and  with  slopes  of  three  to  one,  carried 
back  to  the  high  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  will  prevent 
the  flood  waters  escaping  eastward  inside  the  groin.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  as  a  wharf  and  to  guide  the  waters  in  times  of 
flood,  it  is  proposed  to  build  from  the  landing-place  gate  2500  feet 
seaward,  a  rabble  masonry  wall  filling  in  behind  the  wall  a  belt  of 
land  on  an  average  about  150  feet  broad.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
extend  the  wharf  700  feet  towards  the  sea,  so  that,  at  ordinary  low 
tides,  the  end  will  lie  in  the  water  and  a  shipping  basin  be  formed 
betw^een  the  pier  and  the  breakwater*  This  scheme  is  estimated  to 
cost  nearly  £80,000.  If  necessary,  at  an  additional  outlay  of 
£60,000  the  breakwater  can  be  carried  2170  feet  further*3 

Of  the  population  of  Mandvi  the  most  important  classes  are  the 
traders  and  seamen.  The  traders,  chiefly  Bhatias  and  Vfini&s,  ar© 
prosperous  and  well-to-do*  many  of  them  having  made  fortunes  in 


1  Col,  Barton.  #  The  Albert  Edward  Breakwater  (1876),  9*10. 
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Bombay,  Zanrib&r,  and  J edda.  Of  the  crews  who  trade  to  Arabia  Chapter  XIII. 
and  Africa  some  are  Musakn&ns,  but  most  are  Hindus.  The  pilots,  Places  of  Interest, 
many  of  whom  are  Rajputs,  are  famous  for  their  skill  and  daring'*  Ma‘»dvx. 
Many  of  them  have  quadrants  and  can  tell  the  latitude  by  sun  and 
poles  tar,  and  the  longitude  by  dead  reckoning.1 

Mandvi,  or  Hdapnr  as  it  is  still  properly  called,,  is  a  very  old  place  Hitfory* 

of  trade.  Of  the  history  of  the  old  town,  about  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  present  site,  nothing  has  been  traced.  The  story  told 
of  it,  that,  on  account  of  the  stinginess  of  its  people  to  some  powerful 
devotee  it  was  overthrown  and  covered  with  earth  and  ashes,  is  told 
of  many  other  old  Gujar&t  cities.  The  present  city  dates  from  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1581,  S.  1638),  It  was,  with  the  help 
of  a  Bhatia  named  Topan,  established  by  Rao  Kheng&rji,  the  founder 
of  Bhuj  and  the  first  Jfideja  ruler  of  the  whole  of  Cntch.  Though 
at  times  greatly  harassed  by  pirates,  Mandvi  would  seem  to  have  soon 
become  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Towards  the  ^iose  of  the 
eighteenth  century  R4o  Godji  (1760-1778),  a  great  patron  of  traders 
and  seamen,  did  much  for  the  town,  making  a  palace  and  a  dockyard, 
and  personally  snperin tending  the  building  of  ships.  One,  built  in 
the  Mandvi  yard  and  manned  and  commanded  entirely  by  Cutchmen, 
sailed  safely  to  England  and  back  to  the  Malab&r  coast.  At  that 
time  (1780),  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  fleet  of  not  less  than  400 
vessels,  chiefly  the  property  of  rich  Mandvi  merchants.3 

After  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  R&o  R&yadhan 
(1784),  M&ndvi,  under  Ramji  Khavas,  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the 
central  authority.  Two  years  later  Ramji  Khavas  was,  on  paying 
tribute,  allowed  to  keep  the  town.  Again  refusing  to  pay  tribute, 
the  town  was,  by  the  merchants,  made  over  to  Fateh  Muhammad  - 
Soon  after  it  passed  to  his  rival  Hans  raj,  who,  in  1809,  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  the  British  providing,  among  other  terms,  that 
an  English  agent  with  a  guard  of  forty  men  should  be  stationed 
at  Mandvi,  Immediately  after,  in  1809,  Hans  raj  died,  and  the 
agreement  was  never  carried  out.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Tokarsi,  who  successfully  resisted  an  attack  by  Fateh  Muhammad* 

In  1813  Mandvi,  or  as  it  is  written  Madi,  is  described  as  large 
and  strongly  fortified,  the  houses  indifferent  chiefly  of  mats  and 
bamboos.  It  had  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  British 
settlement  of  Bombay,  many  of  whose  merchants  had  agents  at 
Mandvi.  There  was  soma  trade  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  chief 
export  was  a  rather  low  class  cotton,3  During  the  following  years 
Mandvi  would  seem  to  have  greatly  advanced.  Captain  MacMurdo 
describes  it,  in  1818,  as  having  50,000  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable 
inland  trado  with  MarwJir  and  Malwa,  In  spite  of  the  bar,  over 
which  no  laden  boat  of  more  than  35  tons  (100  hhdndis)  could  pass, 
it  had  a  brisk  sea  trade  with  Arabia,  Bombay,  and  the  Malabar  coast, 
employing  upwards  of  800  boats  of  from  14  to  1 78  tons  (40  -  500 
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khandist) ,  anil  in  port  and  town  dues  yielded  a  yearly  revenue  of 
about  £25,000  (Rs.  2,50,000).  The  chief  exports  were  cotton  and 
cotton  silk,  matthru,  cloth,  coarse  piece-goods,  alum,  and  butter.  The 
imports  were,  from  Daman  and  Malabar,  dates,  cocoarmts,  grain, 
and  timber;  from  Mocha,  bullion  ;  and  from  the  African  coast,  ivory, 
and  rhinoceros  horn  and  hides,1  In  1823,  when  visited  by  Tod, 
M&ndvi  was  sharing  in  the  f  universal  stagnation  of  commercial 
enterprise/  and  was  suffering  specially  from  the  stoppage  of  th© 
slave  trade.  Still  there  wore  (January  3rd)  in  the  creek  and 
roadstead  two  or  three  hundred  vessels,  one  of  them  three-masted 
belonging  to  the  R&cf.  Among  them  were  the  African  and  Arabian 
traders.  About  twenty  of  the  African  fleet  averaging  214  tons 
burden  (600  khdndis)  provided  with  cannon,  since  the  overthrow  by 
the  British  of  the  J  oasuii  pirates  of  the  Arabian  coast,"  used  only  for 
salutes,  were  maimed  by  merry,  nimble,  and  well  knit  Sidi  sailors. 
The  Arab  trading  craft,  f  probably  unchanged  since  the  days  of 
Hair&m  (1000  b.c.)/  with  enormous  stretches  of  canvas  hung  on 
yards  large  enough  for  the  main  sail  of  a  first  rate  East  Indiaman, 
were  dark  in  colour,  their  stems  hung  with  hundreds  of  earthen 
jars,  the  sailors1  ventures.  The  chief  exports  were  cotton  *  in 
round  well  pressed  bales/  coarse  cotton  cloth,  sugar,  oil,  and 
butter.  The  chief  imports  were,  from  the  Malab&r  coast,  lead,  green 
grass,  copper,  cardamoms,  pepper,  ginger,  bamboos,  teakwood, 
musk  kasturx ,  ochres,  dyes,  and  drugs.  From  the  Persian  and 
Arab  coasts,  areea-nnt,  rice,  oocoanut,  dates  dry  and  fresh,  silks, 
and  spices,  and  from  Africa  rhinoceros  hides  and  ivory.  The  port 
dues  were  said  to  yield  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £10,000,  and  a 
house-tax  a  further  sum  of  £2500.  Upwards  of  fifty  banker®  paid 
a  yearly  tax  of  £10,  the  richest  being  GosiSis,  who,  joining  trad® 
with  religion,  had  branch  houses  at  P&Ii  and  Benares/ 


InlSS? .  Four  years  later  {1827,  February  18th),  Sir  A.  Burnos  found 

the  Mandvi  river  very  small,  the  bed  about  400  yards  wide,  but 
more  than  half  on  the  west  side  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season, 
the  channel  on  the  east  deep  enough  at  spring  tides  to  let  vessels  or 
rather  boats  of  very  heavy  burden  come  within  500  yards  of  the 
town,  the  creek  narrowing  to  about  100  yards  and  deepening  till,  at 
high  springs,  it  was  twenty  feet  near  the  mouth.  Outside  was  a  daily 
increasing  sand  bank,  that  seemed  as  if  artificial  means  would  be 
wanted  to  clear  it  out.  Largo  vessels  lay  about  three  miles  off  shore 
where  was  good  anchorage.  Boats  lay  anywhere  from  the  custom® 
house  downwards.  There  were  214  boats4  carrying  on  an  extensive 


1  MAndvi  ia  said,  and  I  think  it  very  probable,  to  contain  50,000  inhabitant* 
upwards  of  15,000  of  them  BbdtiAs,  10,000  VdniAs,  5000  Bnlkmana,  and  the  rest 
ijnh&nAs,  Muhammadans,  and  low  castes.  Trail*.  Bom.  Lit.  Soe.  II.  230*23 1. 

t  The  JoAomis,  who  lolled  as  well  as  robbed  their  captives,  pleaded  a  double  motive 
for  adding  murder  to  piracy  ;  *  If  we  do  not  kill  you.  It  will  be  said  we  stole  your 
property,  but  did  not  capture  it,  and  religion  forbids  our  eating  the  bread,  of  infidels,, 
whom  wu  spared  when  m  our  power*.  Tod’s  Western  Indio,  450. 
s  Tod's  Western  India,  44S-  453. 

*  The  details  are  ;  belonging  to  H.  H.  the  R&o,  6  ;  to  Simdarji’s  family,  7  ;  to  VAniAs, 
12  ;  to  BhktiAs,  72  ;  to  LoMnAs,  1  s  to  Kahatrhi,  20  ;  to  Medians,  2}  to  BhadAlAs,  75  ; 
to  KhArvAs,  II  ;  to  VairAgis,  5  ;  to  Nagars,  3, 
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tmdo  with  Zanzibar*  Arabia,  Maskat,  Sind,  and  Bombay,  some  of 
them  starting  for  Bombay  early  in  September  or  even  in  August. 
The  chief  exports  were  cotton  and  butter*  The  imports  were, 
from  the  Kathiawar  coast,  firewood  and  grass ;  from  Sind,  rice 
and  saltpetre;  from  Bombay,  sugar  and  Europe  and  China  goods; 
from  Malab&r,  wood,  pepper,  and  rice;  and  from  Arabia,  sulphur, 
dates,  and  honey.  The  whole  revenue  was  estimated  at  £23,087 
(8,75,000  feorts).  The  population  was  returned  at  50,000  souls  and 
the  houses  at  20,000,  But,  in  Sir  A.  Borne opinion,  there  were 
not  more  than  10,000  houses  and  80,000  people.  Of  the  inhabitants 
two-thirds  were  Hindus,  the  Y&nias  so  powerful  that  they  prevented 
the  Musulm&ns  eating  animal  food,  and  stopped  fishing  within  a 
circuit  of  six  miles.  Even  the  chief  streets  were  narrow,  and  beyond 
imagination  filthy.  Except  the  palace  there  was  no  house  of  any 
consequence.  The  people  complained  that  trade  was  dull.  But  «Sir 
A.  Burnes  doubted  the  justice  of  the  complaint;  the  town  was  very 
busy,  and  there  were  a  number  of  now  boats  building.1 


Chapter  XIII. 
Places  of  Interest. 

Mi'efim, 

In  ISX7 . 


In  1837  (  January),  the  streets  were  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill -ordered.  In  ISS7. 

but  many  of  the  houses  were  commodious,  some  two  or  three  stories 
high  with  terraced  roofs  and  richly  carved  ornaments.  The 
people,  chiefly  V&nMs,  Br&hmans,  and  husbandmen,  seemed  hard¬ 
working  and  cheerful,  noticeably  busy,  well-to-do,  and  fairly  dressed. 

Very  tastefully  and  fancifully  worked  cotton  cloth  was  the  chief 
manufacture,  and  there  were  many  boats  making  and  mending. 

The  sea  trade  was  important.  Cotton  cloth  was  the  chief  export,  and 
the  chief  imports,  dates,  coffee,  dried  grapes,  antimony,  senna,  and 
coloured  mats  from  Arabia,  and  ivory  and  rhinoceros  horn  from  the 
African  coast.  The  seamen  were  Cutch  pilots  and  Arab  sailors.3 

Three  years  later  {1840}  the  creek  was  much  obstructed  with  ln 
sandbanks,  which,  except  in  seasons  of  a  heavy  rainfall,  left  only  a 
small  passage  for  boats  of  moderate  burden.  There  was  good 
anchorage  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Mandvi  was  very  rich  and 
busy,  with  a  land  trade  to  Pali  and  other  places  in  Sind,  Jcsalmer* 

M&rwar,  and  Gujarat,  and  a  sea  trade  to  the  Malabar  coast,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  African  coast  sometimes 
as  far  as  Mozambique.  The  average  yearly  revenue  from  its 
sea  and  land  customs  was  about  £25,000  (Rs.  2,50,000)*  About 
twenty  boats  sailed  oveiy  year  to  Africa.  Except  two  of  285  tons 
(800  khdndU)j  they  varied  in  size  from  53  to  92  tons  (150-260 
kkdndia).  A  few  were  Arab  boats  with  Arab  crews,  but  most  wero 
Cutch  boats  with  Cutch  crews,  some  Musalmans  but  most  Rajputs. 

The  trading  season  opened  in  the  beginning  of  October  and  closed 
towards  the  end  of  May,3  when  the  boats  came  back  from  Zanzibar* 

The  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade,  many  of  them  very  large  and  well 
made,  decked,  and  carrying  four  carronades,  were  known  as  the  Suvali 


1  Sir  A.  Barnes’  MS.  1827.  1  Mrs.  Fostana*  Cuteh,  9  -16. 

1  Sometimes  a  Suvdli  ship  sails  to  reach  Mamlvi  before  the  stormy  season  seta  in. 
Tn  such  cases  they  stop  at  Clianka  on  the  KAthiawar  coast  and,  unloading  there,  send 
the  cargo  in  small  boats  ini  Mindvh  Lightened  of  its  cargo  the  large  vessel  waits  for  a 
spring  tide  and  then  rum  into  the  MAndvi  creek.  Taylor's  Sailing  Directory,  Fart  I.* 

b  236 — 31 
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fleet.  Their  arrival  was  anxiously  looked  for  and  was  the  subject  of 
heavy  bets.  The  exports  were  cotton  cloth,  cotton*  and  brass  in  wire 
and  rods.1  Cloth  was  the  chief  art  icle*  the  leading  varieties  being 
pan  kora#,  unbleached  cotton  clot  h  from  M&rwar  ;  kuniki,  a  coarse 
MSrwfir  cloth  dyed  black  in  Mandvi  ;  bardni,  a  Mandvi  made  sail 
cloth  ;  and  f  the  grand  article  of  export  *  »ia  faipda,  black  cloth  made 
at  Mandvi  from  English  thread  and  dyed  with  indigo.  Of  cotton  there 
were  about  150  bags  chiefly  from  the  coast,  kdnthi^  district  of  Catch 
and  Kathiawar*  and  about  3QQ  mans  of  brass  rods,  a  very  inferior 
article,  were  yearly  exported*  Though  traders  complained  that 
Americau  and  French  competition  made  it  hard  to  get,  the  yearly 
imports  of  ivory  were  1GQ  tons  (450  khandis),  worth  at  Mandvi  about 
£59,306  (4000  to  5000  koris  a  khdndi).  In  Africa  ivory  was  received 
in  barter  for  cloth,  and  at  Mandvi,  except  a  little  worked  into 
women's  ornaments,  it  was,  in  return  for  grain  and  coarse  cloth, 
taken  by  Chdrans  on  bullock  back  to  Mirw&r.  The  other  articles 
were,  a  very  clear  gum  called  chan  dr  oz  used  in  dyeing  and  varnishing; 
small  quantities  of  rhinoceros  hides  and  horns,  the  hides  maria 
into  shields,  the  horns  into  snuff  boxes  and  knife  and  sword  handles; 
about  100,000  cocoanuts  |  forty  bags  of  betelnuts  ;  sometimes 
millet,  pulse,  and  oil-seeds ;  and  always  some  gold  in  dust,  or 
ingots,  dollars  or  Venetians.3 

In  1855  Mandvi  is  described  as  a  large  town  of  from  8000  to 
9000  houses.3  In  18G1  the  pop  illation  was  estimated  at  40,000 
souls.  A  brisk  trade  with  Arabia  and  Malabar  was  carried  on  by 
country  vessels  of  from  14  to  178  tons  (40-500  khdndi#)*  Them 
were  large  stores  of  timber  and  much  shipbuilding,  two  vessels, 
*  unique  specimens  of  art, 1  having  been  lately  launched.4  In  1878 
the  creek  was  said  to  be  less  serviceable  than  formerly.  The 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size  was  on  eighteen  to  thirty  feet  from 
1  J  to  2^  miles  south  of  the  port,  and  boats  drawing  more  than  nine 
feet  could  seldom,  even  at  the  best  time  when  rains  had  cleared 
away  the  bar,  puss  up  the  creek.  With  the  west  winds  after  February 
the  bar  became  troublesome,  till  in  May  a  boat  drawing  seven  or 
eight  feet  had  to  bump  over  it  to  get  into  the  creek.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  (May- June)  vessels  running  in  carelessly  took 
the  ground  and  bumped  till  the  tide  ran  out,  and  they  could  be  in 
part  discharged.  In  this  way  a  dozen  boats  wore  often  destroyed, 
and  as  many  more  had  to  undergo  a  thorough  repair.6 

In  1872,  a  dispute  between  the  Vfinitfs  and  the  MusaJm&n  Bohoras 
had  so  bad  an  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  port  that  the  customs 
receipts  fell  off  by  more  than  <£10,000.®  In  1873  matters  were 


1  There  were  SO  aorta  of  black  cloth  rljetiupuiBhcd  chiefly  by  the  number  of 
th rcai la  in  the  warp.  The  twelve  chief  kta*la  were,  htao£a9  hill,  Utmdilt  poatah,  tanjerr, 
krjit  fhcn'ar-i,  fyaj-xttln,  panrhpntti,  Imhortih,  r<ihd ri„  jtp Bafct, a;nd  £f£tj£, 

*  Traits  Bom,  Geog.  Soa  III.  f  183040),  171-174.  *  Bom.  Gov.  Set  X  V.  274. 

4  Chesson  and  Woodhall'n  Miscellany,  II.  JIG.  The  fare  for  a  European  to  Bombay 

was  from  fT>  to  £ i  0  and  the  freight  from  to  0§.  it  ton  (Rs,  I  -  1 4  a  ihdtisli}. 

*  Taylor’*  Sailing  Directory,  Part  1,  342*  The  trade  detail  are  the  same  as  those 
given  by  Mrs.  Poe  tana  1 1  S40). 

n  Kb.  1,31,0213*  Tliis  was  due  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Hindu  traders  who  were 
enraged  with  the  It&o,  because  hr,  contrary  to  c-uatuin,  had  allowed  the  Bohoras  to  rido 
tui  hursebaek.  Bo  in.  Adm.  Ilep,  1ST  2*73,1 40. 
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better,  some  of  the  customs  dues  were  lowered,  trade  increased.  Chapter  XIII. 
and  twenty-two  vessels  of  from  17  to  204  tons  (50  -  GOO  kh&ndU)  places  oTlnterest. 
were  built.  The  fleet  of  M&ndvi  boats  numbered  244  ranging1  from 
17  to  1  73  tons  (50  -  500  khandts).  In  1875  the  number  of  vessels  Ma  «dvt. 
is  returned  at  236  of  a  total  burden  of  13,719  tons  (40,350  hk&ndia)* 

During  the  year  twenty-seven  had  been  built.  There  were  1358 
arrivals  and  1920  departures.  The  exports  were  cotton,  wool,  alum, 
butter,  garlic,  and  black  cloth  ;  the  imports,  worth  about  four  times 
as  much  as  the  exports,  were  grain,  groceries,  oilman's  stores,  cloth, 
paper,  ivory,  iron,  and  brass  and  copper  wares.  Besides  the  local 
coasting  trade  Mandvi  bad  trade  connections  with  Kurrachee, 

Bombay,  the  Malabdr  coast,  and  Calcutta,  and  out  of  India  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Aden,  and  Zanzih&r,  The  customs  dues  bad  fallen 
from  £20,749  (Rs.  2,07,490)  in  1874  to  £18,700  (Rs.  1,87,000)  in 
1875*  In  the  next  year  they  again  rose,  and  in  1878,  though  slightly 
lower  than  in  the  year  be  fore,  were  at  £20,864  (Rs.  2,08,640).  The 
number  of  vessels  was  200,  twenty-one  of  them  new.1  The  chief 
change  in  the  trade  of  late  years  has  been  the  competition  of 
steamers.  Steamers  have  occasionally  for  many  years  visited  the 
gulf  of  Catch,  But  it  was  only  in  1872-73  that  M&ndvi  became  a 
place  of  call  for  a  regular  line.  During  the  past  season  (October 
1878  -  May  1879),  vessels  of  the  British  India  line  called  weekly 
at  Mandvi,  and  besides  the  port  was  from  time  to  time  visited  by 
small  coasting  steamers.  The  steamer  traffic  is  almost  entirely  in 
passengers. 

Of  objects  of  interest  there  is  in  the  town  itself,  about  100  yards  FaUuce, 

to  the  east  of  the  light-house,  in  a  densely  peopled  part  of  the  town, 
a  largo  flat-roofed  three-storied  mansion  built  by  Rao  Lakh  pat 
(1741  -  1760)  as  a  palace,  and  now,  by  tho  kindness  of  His  Highness 
the  Rao,  set  apart  as  a  rest-house  for  British  officers.  In  style  it 
is  extremely  plain.  Built  of  white  stone  in  European  fashion,  it  is 
adorned  with  much  rich  carving  of  dancing  girls,  tigers,  and  roystering 
Dutch  knaves,  each  holding  a  bottle  and  glnas.3 

On  the  south-west  bastion  of  the  fort  is  a  light-house,  showing  Li*jht"kQu*A+ 
a  small  fixed  light,  of  the  fourth  order,  at  eighty-three  foot  above 
high-water  level,  visible  in  all  weathers  at  a  distance  of  from  nine  to 
ten  miles.® 

Of  religious  buildings  there  is  the  Vaishnav  temple  of  Sundarvar,  Eimdarvar** 

built  by  Rao  Kbongarji  when  he  founded  the  town  in  1574  mp  Cm 

(S.  1631).  The  plinth  is  covered  about  four  deep  with  earth  and 
mud.  Facing  the  west,  tho  temple,  built  of  sandstone,  thirty-fivo 
feet  high  and  with  two  belts  of  carving  round  the  wall,  is  entered 
by  a  domed  hall,  sabhdmandap,  with  domed  porches  on  three  sides, 
and  triangular  projections  on  the  square  of  the  hall,  mandat),  on  which 
is  a  dome  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  eight  pillars,  partly 


*  Bom.  Adm.  Hep*  1S77-73, 

3  The  architect  ftAoimng,  who  was  brought  up  in  Holland ,  on  his  return  did 
much  to  improve  Cutch  mamifaeturcH,  See  above,  p,  11&  Mrs.  Po& tana*  Cute ha  14. 

3  Taylor's  Sailing  Directory,  Part  I. ,  342, 
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octagonal  and  partly  round.  Within  the  hall  is  an  oblong  space  in 
whose  screen  walls  are  niches  with  holy  water,  ckamdmritS  The 
shrine  measures  ten  feet  by  eleven.  On  a  stone  stand,  kamakisan, 
a  wooden  frame,  lined  and  covered  with  silk,  contains  a  richly  dressed 
black  basalt  image  of  Sundarvarji, 

In  style  like  the  temple  of  Sundarvar,  but  larger  and  more 
richly  carved  is  Haneshvar*s  temple,  a  stone  building  fifty-seven 
feet  by  forty-eight,  restored  to  its  present  form  after  the  I  SID 
earthquake  by  Seth  Sundarji  Shivjji.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  built  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  1627  (S.  1684),  according 
to  the  local  story,  by  Kamabai  sister  of  R&o  Bharm&lji  (1.585-1631)* 
A  small  image  of  Y&gheshvar,  placed  by  that  lady  in  the  temple, 
shows  signs  of  the  rough  usage  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
Musalman  R&o  Rdyad ban  (1778  -  1813).  The  temple  of  Lakshini- 
nardyan,  like  but  richer  than  that  of  Sundarvar,  was  built  by  Seth 
Top&n,  the  founder  of  the  town,  about  1607  (S.  1664).  Tbe  Haveli  of 
Ranehhodji  Mahtiraj,  a  Vaishnav  temple  of  the  VahabhachaTya  sect, 
is  a  two-storied  tiled  bouse  built  round  an  open  court  like  the 
dwellings  of  Mdndvl  traders.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  Bhdtids 
who  go  there  to  worship  several  times  a  day. 

Of  Mtmdm&ti  places  of  worship  there  are  two  plain  mosques,  the 
Kajivali  Masjid  built  in  1608  (8.  1665),  and  the  J&raa  Masjid  built 
in  1603  (S.  1660).  The  J&rna  Masjid  is  said  to  show  signs  of  having 
once  boon  a  Hindu  tarn  pie.  The  domes  were  thrown  down  by  the 
earthquake  of  1819,  In  their  place  a  tiled  roof  has  since  been 
built.  On  the  coast,  west  of  Mandvi,  each  on  the  crest  of  a  sand 
hill,  about  100  feet  high  and  useful  as  land- marks  to  seamen,  are 
two  buildings,  Pir  Tamdsa,  a  M  u  sal  man  tomb,  about  three,  and 
Assar  Mata,  a  Hindu  temple,  about  seven  miles  from  Mandvi.* 

M  or  gad,  about  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Bliuj,  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  A  lit  put  the  son  of 
Samantsinha  Chavda,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Chavdus  from 
Patan  about  942,  established  himself  in  Cutcb,  and*  conquering  about 
900  villages,  made  Morgad  his  capital.  Of  this  no  trace  remains, 
except  perhaps  in  the  name  of  the  Ohavaclko  lake. 

Muildra,  in  north  latitude  22°  50'  and  east  longitude  69°  45',  a 
port  town,  with,  in  1872,  a  population  of  7952  souls,  stands  on  the 
gulf  of  Cutch  about  twenty-nine  miles  south-east  of  Bhuj,  half 
way  between  Mandvi  on  the  west  and  Anjar  on  the  east. 
Surrounded  by  well  watered  gardens,  and  cut  off  from  its  landing 
place  by  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  muddy  swamp,  Mundra  is 
walled  and  fortified  with  twenty  unserviceable  guns.  Great 
part  of  the  masonry  of  the  town  comes  from  the  ruins  of 
Bhadrosar,  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east.  Fortified  in  1728  by 
Devkarn  Seth,  Mnndra  was  in  1755  bold  and  defended  by  Godji 
when  in  revolt  from  his  father*  In  1801  it  was  given  by  Fateh 
Muhammad  to  Dosal  Yen,  and  in  1815,  when  held  by  Muhammad 


1  Cft&rndmTtt,  literally  feet  nectar,  that  is  water  in  which  the  feet  of  saints  have 
been  waalied.  Hum.  Gov*  SeL  GLuII.  (Nbw  Series),  14* 

5  Bom.  Gov.  Set  CHI.  (New  Series),  15*17  i  Taylor's  Sailing  Directory,  L  341. 
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Sota,  was  unsuccess  fully  attacked  by  Rao  Rharmalji,  In  1818  it  is 
said  to  have  had  a  population  of  1200  souls  and  to  have  yielded 
a  revenue  of  £8000  (Rs.  80,000)*  In  1855  it  was  in  good  repair 
and  contained  1500  houses*  In  1861  it  was  noted  for  petty 
carpets  of  stamped  cotton.  Except  for  small  country  craft  th© 
channel  was  very  difficult  and  was  passable  only  at  high  tide. 
There  is  (1879}  a  considerable  trade  with  Kathiawar,  Cambay, 
Surat,  and  Bombay,  the  chief  exports  being  cotton,  castor  seed,  pulse, 
wool,  and  dyed  cloth  ;  and  the  chief  imports,  metals,  timber,  grain, 
dates,  grocery,  and  piece  goods.  The  merchants  are  well-to-do,  some 
of  them  retired  and  others  still  in  business.  At  present  the  port  has 
few  conveniences.  The  creek  called  the  Bukhi  is  so  filled  with  silt 
that  vessels  of  more  than  100  tons  burden  cannot  come  near  the 
landing  place.  It  is  proposed  to  open  a  road  to  Navinal  a  deep  open 
creek,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Mundra.*  Among  objects  of 
interest  are  a  very  large  and  handsome  two-storied  rest-house  built 
by  a  Khoja  of  Bhadreear,3  and  a  canopy,  chkutra ,  raised  over  the 
footprints,  pdduka,  of  a  Jain  high  priest  of  th©  Anclial3  order,  13  J 
feet  square  inside,  with  a  small  spire  over  the  marble  slab  on  which 
the  footprints  are  engraved.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is  neatly  carved 
with  a  row  of  standing  musicians.  The  outside  of  the  dome  is  modern, 
but  the  screen  wall,  pillars,  and  interior  are  all  old  in  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  style.  As  the  inscription  round  the  footprints  is 
dated  1  744,  this  tomb  is  probably  the  hall,  mandap,  of  an  old  temple. 
The  front  of  the  spire,  shite  har^  over  the  marble  slab  bears  the 
footprints  of  the  Guru  Hanssagar,  tho  disciple  of  the  Guru  Jivaji, 
who  went  to  the  gods  in  Jfdrgasirsha  vad  10th  S*  1797  (1740  a.d.)* 
Near  this  tomb  is  a  memorial  stone,  pdlia ,  apparently,  from  th© 
figure  of  a  ship  carved  on  it,  raised  to  some  seafarer.4  At  Baroi 
about  a  mile  from  Mundra,  enclosed  in  a  small  court,  is  a  temple  of 
Niikanth  Mahddev,  or  the  blue-necked  Shiv,  with,  at  the  right  side 
of  the  shrine  door,  an  inscription  dated  1667  (S.  1724),  The  ling 
is  overshadowed  by  a  large  seven-headed  brass  snake.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  th©  temple  of  Duda  at  Bhadresar.5 

Naliya,  in  Abdasa,  north  latitude  23*  J31  and  east  longitude  68° 
51%  four  miles  from  Tera,  with  a  population  of  5238  souls,  is  one  of 
the  most  thriving  towns  in  west  Cuteh.  Walled  and  well  built  it 
has  a  class  of  prosperous  traders,  some  of  them  local  dealers  m  piece- 
goods,  hardware,  and  sugar,  others  retired  merchants  who  have  made 
fortunes  in  Bombay  or  Zanzibar.® 

Na  ra  yansar,  north  latitude  23°  40"  and  east  longtitude  68°  33%  a 
village  and  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Kori  entrance  to  the  great 
western  Ran,  eighty-one  miles  north-west  from  Bhuj  with  950  inhabit- 


1  Trans.  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  XI.  ;  Bom.  Gov*  Sol.  XV*  276  j  Cheason  and  WoodhaiPa 
Miscellany,  II.  122  ;  Colonel  Barton* 

*  Chesaon  and  Woodhall's  Miscellany,  H.  f  I  Still),  121. 

*  The  four  orders,  g&cirfuis,  of  the  Jains  about  Mundra  are  the  Anehal*  Tnpa, 
Lrok  a,  and  Khartar. 

*  Burgess11  Arch*  Sur,  Rep.  1874*75*  205. 

4  Taytor'a  Sailing  Directory*  343.  *  Colonel  Barton, 
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Chapter  XIII.  ants*  is  about  halfway  between  Koteshvar  and  the  sea.  It  stands  on 
Places  of  Interest.  a  raised  plot  of  sandstone  rock  separated  from  th©  mainland  by  tidal 
Na'&a'yassah  swamps  which  are  covered  at  high  water*  The  temples,  the  chief 
buildings  m  the  place,  are  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall,  outside  of 
which  cluster  the  villagers11  houses.  It  is  connected  with  tho  mainland 
by  a  rather  ruinous  yellow  stone  causeway,  about  3000  feet  long  and 
fifteen  wide,  built  in  1863  by  a  Bombay  Bhatia  named  Gokaldas 
Liladhar  Psdsha,  at  a  cost  of  about  J£2500  (1,00,000  Jcor-is )* 
N&rayansar,  with  Koteshvar  the  only  places  in  Catch  visited  by 
pilgrims  from  other  parts  of  India,  was  in  very  ancient  times 
famous  for  its  great  lake.  This,  agreeing  with  the  account  of  the 
lake  found  by  Alexander,  and  perhaps  lasting  till  the  change  of  the 
course  of  the  Indus  (about  1000),  was  in  part  renewed  by  the 
earth  quake  of  1 810-  Beside  the  lake,  there  was,  from  early  times, 
a  temple  of  Adinarayan  in  the  village  of  N&rdjamar.  For  long 
under  priests  of  the  K&nphata  sect,  the  temple  was,  about  1550 
(S.  1007),  wrested  from  them  by  a  Sanyasi  or  Atit  named  Narangar 
from  Junagnd-  This  N6rangar  made  long  and  broad  embankments 
about  tho  pool,  an  oblong  sheet  of  water,  1056  feet  by  990,  divided 
by  perforated  stone  walls  into  a  number  of  bathing  places,  and 
furnished  on  all  sides  except  tho  east  with  flights  of  stone  steps,  and 
surrounded  by  rest-houses.  In  a  paved  courtyard  164  feet  by  62  J, 
approached  from  th©  take  by  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  surrounded 
by  a  strong  wall  are  seven  stone  temples*  Vagheli  Mahakuuvar 
the  wife  of  Kao  Dcsalji  (1718-1741),  displeased  with  the  Dwarka 
priests,  after  taking  counsel  with  her  Brdhmana,  determined  to 
raise  Narayansar  to  bo  a  place  of  rival  sanctity*  Accordingly,  In 
1 734,  she  first  built  tho  temples  of  Lakshmraar&yan  and  Trikamray 
in  the  same  style  as  th©  Dwarka  temples,  assigning  them  the  revenues 
of  certain  villages  and  the  proceeds  of  certain  taxes,  and  then  those 
of  Adinarayan,  Govardhannath,  Dviirkanath,  and  Lakshmiji.  The 
temple  of  Trikamray,  in  style  and  shape  resembling  that  at 
Koteshvar,  72  feet  long  68 J  broad  and  61  high,  stands  on  a  5  feet 
9  inches  high  platform,  and  has  three  side  porches  with  a  largo  one 
in  tho  centre,  all  capped  with  domes  resting  on  twelve  feet  high 
pillars*  The  central  porch  is  21  feet  square,  and  each  of  tho  side 
porches  9  feet  9  inches*  The  1819  earthquake  threw  down  th© 
central  dome,  but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt*  The  space  between  th© 
central  dome  and  th©  shrine  is  paved  with  white  and  black  marble. 
In  the  east  screen  wall  of  the  shrine  is  a  marble  plate  with  an 
inscription.  The  doors  are  plated  with  silver.  In  the  shrine,  on 
a  silver  throne,  stands  a  black  marble  image  of  Trikamray*  Under 
the  idol  throne  is  a  black  marblo  figure  of  Vishnu*  s  eagle,  garu^%  with 
clasped  hands  kneeling  on  on©  leg.  Over  the  image  of  Trikamr&y 
are  forty  gold  and  silver  parasols,  the  offerings  of  devotees*1 

Th©  other  five  temples  built  by  Vagheli  Mahakunvar  form,  along 
with  th©  more  lately  built  temple  of  Kalyanray,  a  row  of  six  domes 
supported  by  fourteen  pillars,  and  forty -eight  pilasters,  with  carving 
on  the  bases,  shafts,  and  capitals.  The  brackets  are  scrolled  volutes 

1  Thornton  ;  Colonel  Barton  a  Tour  In  Cotch  (February  1S7S),  1G  ;  Bom,  Gov, 
Ret  CL1I.  (New  Series),  22,  23  ;  Burned'  Memoir  on  East  Brauoh  of  Indue,  Bukhara, 
I  LL  652. 
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and  the  Bide  pillars  of  one  dome  servo  to  support  ilie  lintel  of  tho  Chapter  XIII, 

next,  and  the  corresponding  pillars  of  the  next  act  similarly  for  tho  ofintereit. 

third  dome,1  The  temples  at  the  two  ends  have  screen  walls  under 

their  domes  with  doors,  but  the  rest  have  a  common  verandah  with  Naia\ab4i, 

entrances  in  the  front,  the  space  on  the  two  sides  of  each  entrance 

being  closed  with  a  screen  of  wooden  lattice.  Each  of  the  temples 

has  an  inscription,  Ijakshmiji’s  is  without  any  special  feature.3 

Dv&rkanatVs  or  Ranelihodji’s  has  a  small  shrine  opposite  to  it  with 

a  large  image  of  Vishnu’ s  vulture,  holding  a  weapon  whoso  point 

impales  a  cobra.21  The  third  shrine,  to  Grovardhannath,  has  nothing 

calling  for  remark.4  The  fourth,  to  A  dinar  ay  an,  has  a  black  stone 

pavement  in  the  gallery.  Opposite  it  is  a  small  lately  built  shrine  of 

Gropalji,6  The  last,  to  Lak  s  hm  i  na  ray  an ,  has  silver-plated  doors  and 

an  idol  throne  and  canopy  of  silver.®  In  a  lino  with  these  five 

temples  is  the  temple  of  Kalynnray  built  in  1828  (S.  1885)  by  llao 

De&alji  II.  The  stone  and  wood  frames  of  the  entrance  are  richly 

carved,  and  the  doors  are  plated  with  silver  in  which  flowers,  fruit, 

leaves,  and  creepers  are  carved  with  much  skill.  The  canopy  of  the 

god  stands  on  a  pedestal,  and  is  supported  on  four  silver  pillars  with 


5  Bom,  Gov.  Sel.  CUT.  {New  Series),  23. 

3  The  following  is  the  translation  of  tho  inscription  on  the  screen  wall  of  tho 
shrine  oF  Shri  Lnkshim'ji  :  *  Prostration  to  tho  auspicious  deity  Gnnesh,  YA{fheli  BjU 
Shri  MahAkunvar  B&i  tho  principal  wife  of  the  lung- lived  MahArAja  RAa  Sim  Dcsnl j jr 
who  lives*  in  the  most  lucky  city  of  Bhujuagnr,  and  mother*  of  the  long-lived  prince 
Shri  LdkhAjh  has  built  the  temple  at  NiirAyausar  and  established  the  idol  of  Shri 
Lakshiui.fi  therein,  on  the  5th  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  Afd*jh  (the  same  lieiiig  Sunday), 
in  the  Sam  vat  year  1797,  Shake  year  NH32  (17411  a.  n.),  when  tt  was  winter.  The 
temple  baa  been  built  in  the  presence  of  Seth  Devkarn  Punja,  by  Dungar,  Muljji, 
and  Jagu.’  Bom.  Gov,  SeL  CLXL  (New  Series),,  91. 

*  The  writing  on  the  screen  wall  of  Ranch  hodjTs  shrine  is  r  *  Prostration  to 
Caaetili.  Vftgheli  Shri  MidiAkunvor  Bti  the  principal  wife  of  the  long-lived  MahArAja 
Kao  Shri  Desalji,  living  in  the  lucky  city  of  Bhujnagiu*,  and  mother  of  the  long-lived 
prince  Shri  LAkhAjiJiaa. built  this  temple  at  NArAyansar and  setup  the  idol  of  Ranch  In  nlji 
on  Sunday  the  5th  of  the  dark  half  of  Mdgh  Sam  vat  1797  and  of  Shake  1602 
(1740  A.  i>.)  in  the  cyclical  year  of  Pnuuoda*  when  it  was  winter  and  the  sun  wfas  in  the 
northern  Anna,  The  temple  bos  been  built  in  the  presence  of  Seth  Devkarn  Tun] a 
by  Gajdbar  Dungar,  Mnlji,  and  Jogu. 1  Horn.  Gov.  Set.  CLXL  (New  Series),  92L 

4  The  writing  on  the  screen  wall  of  the  shrine  of  CovardhonnAth  is  :  *  Prostration 
to  Gancrsh.  Vdgheli  BAi  Shri  MahAkunvar  RAa  the  principal  wife  of  the  long-lived 
MahArAja  Rao  Shri  Desalji,  living  in  the  luckjr  city  of  Bimjnngar,  and  the  mother  of 
the  long-lived  prince  Shri  LAkhAji,  has  built  this  temple  at  NAruyaimnr  and  sot  up  the 
idol  of  Shri  GovarrlhannAthji  therein,  on  Sunday  tho  5th  of  Mdgk  uad  of  Sam  vat 
1797  (1740  a.  P.).’  Bom.  Gov.  Sol  CLJL  (New  Series),  9*2, 

*  Tho  writing  on  the  screen  wall  of  the  shrine  of  AdhiArAyan  is  :  *  Prostration  to 
Gonesh.  Vrtgbcli  BAi  Shri  MaliAkunvar  TiAi  the  principal  wife  of  the  long- lived 
MahArAja*  RAn  Shri  Desalji,  living  in  the  lucky  city  of  Bhujnagar,  and  mother  of  the 
long-lived  prince  Shri  LAkhAji,  has  built  this  temple  at  NArhyanwar,  and  set  up  the  idol 
of  Adioiiayiui  on  Sunday,  tlio  Mh  of  Mdgh  pad  of  Sam  vat  1797,  and  of  the  Shake 
year  1B62  (1740  a.  n.)  in  the  cyclical  year  Pramoda,  when  it  wraa  winter  and  the  sun 
was  in  the  northern  Avan,  This  shrine  has  been  built  in  the  presence  of  Seth 
Devkarn  Punja  by  GnjAdhar  Dungar,  Mulji,  and  Jagu.*  Bom*  Gov.  SeL  CLU.  (New 
Series),  92. 

■*  The  Writing  on  the  screen  wall  of  the  shrine  of  LakshminArAyan  is  :  *  Prostration 
to  Gaueah.  V  Agheli  BAi  Shri  M ahAkn  irr&r  BAi  the  principal  wife  of  the  long-lived 
MahArAja  RAn  .Shri  Dean]}!*  living  in  the  lucky  city  of  Bhujnacnr,  and  mother  of  the 
long-lived  prince  Shri  LAkhAji,  has  raised  the  embankments  of  NArslyanaar  and  built 
this  temple,  and  sot  up  the  idol  of  Shri  Lakshin  in  Ar&yanji ,  on  Wednesday  the  Sth  of 
Je*hth  tud  of  the  Samvnt  year  1790  and  Shake  1656  (1733  A,  D.)  in  the  cyclical  year  n£ 
RodhirodgAri,  when  it  was  summer  and  the  sun  was  in  its  beautiful  vlyan.  They 
have  been  built  in  th®  presence  of  Seth  Devakam  by  GajAdhar  Dungur*  Multi,  aud 
Jagu, 1  Bom,  Gov.  Set  CLIP  (New  Series),  92. 
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fine  spiral  flutes  and  richly  carved  friezes,  bases,  and  shafts.  The 
god  is  of  polished  black  marble.  Besides  these  built  temples  the 
soft  sandstone  near  the  fort  has  at  various  times  been  hollowed  into 
shrines  and  caves.  They  are  known  as  the  Ramgupha,  Lakshnmn- 
gupha,  and  SheshgTiphacavee.  From  the  brittleness  of  the  rock  they 
are  of  no  great  size.1  Two  yearly  fairs  are  held  here,  one  in  Chaiira * 
(April -May)  when  about  1000  people  assemble;  the  other  from  the 
10th  to  the  1 5th  of  Kartik  {November- December),  when,  from  Catch* 
Sind,  Gujarfit*  Eitliilwir,  Punjab*  Marw&r,  and  Central  India* 
about  5000  pilgrims  come  to  perform  funeral  ceremonies  on  the  bank 
of  the  Narayan  lake.  The  income  and  expenditure  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Rrahmachari,  appointed  by  the  state.  The  total  income 
arising  from  the  funeral  and  thread  ceremonies  and  from  fees  paid 
for  shaving*  bathing*  touching  the  feet  of  the  idols,  and  throwing 
the  bones  of  the  dead,  into  the  lake,  amounts  to  about  £263  (10,000 
horis).  The  value  of  the  cloth*  pots*  groceries,  and  other  articles 
brought  for  sale  was,  in  1877,  estimated  at  about  £4000  (1,50,000 
koris).  Payment  is  sometimes  made  in  cash  and  sometimes  in  kind. 
The  place*  clean  and  not  crowded*  has  seldom  been  visited  by 
epidemics, 

Paehham,  an  island,  see  page  13. 

Pipp&F,  ten  miles  south  of  N&r&yansar,  held  by  a  lineal  descendant 
of  J&in  Mau&i*  has*  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  village*  four 
square  ruinous  domed  tombs*  one  of  them  bearing  date  1556,3 

Funvara'nogad.  See  "  Majal 

Fa/iptLT*  Two  miles  inland  from  Maudvi  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mandvi  creek,  two  hamlets  murk  the  ruins  of  a  city  known  as  Riydn 
or  Raipur.  This,  according  to  one  account,  was  the  capital  of 
Gadhesing*  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Vikram  of  17 join  (b.c.  57).1 
Later  on  it  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Chavd£s  who  held  Cntch 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Saumias  (1300-1350).  It  was  formerly  a 
seaport  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  Of  its  destruction  the  common 
story  is  that  the  ascetic  Dhoramn&tb*  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
FCanpkat&s,  finding  the  people  of  the  town  most  wanting  in  charity* 
cursed  it  and  it  was  destroyed.4  In  the  ruins  some  of  the  ass  money 
and  some  Indo-Sassanian  coins  have  been  found.4  In  the  court-yard 
of  a  turretted  square  is  a  temple,  forty- five  feet  wide  and  twenty- five 
high,  with  domes  in  Muhammadan  stylo  dedicated  to  Bhoramn£th, 
and  built  by  Rdo  Bbarmalji  in  1609  (S.  1666).° 


1  Colonel  Barton’s  Tour  in  Cutch  (Feb.  1878),  17  ;  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CLII.  (New 
Series).  25. 

3  Bom.  Gov,  SeL  CLH.  (New  Series)*  45.  One  of  the  tombs  wa$  thrown  down  by 
the  1819  earthquake. 

*  Lassen  (laid.  Alt,  II.  802-804)  makes  RAipur,  not  Gedi,  (see  above,  p,  221)  the 
city  which  Giwtheaing  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  brass, 

*  If  DhoramnAt.il  had  any  hand  in  Its  destruction,  the  date  would  1ms  about 
14-50-  ICiadvi  was  not  founded  till  1579.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel .  CUL  (New  Senes),  5. 

*  Toil's  Western  India,  453,  454  ;  Mrs.  Fostana*  Cutch,  17  ;  and  Bom.  Gov,  Sel* 
CUT.  (New  Series),  47. 

*  A  writing  on  the  jamb  of  the  entrance  door  of  DhoramnAth’s  temple  at  Riyia 
bears  the  date  Sam  vat  164*5,  the  Sud  1 5th  of  Kdrftk  (1008  A.i>. ),  It  recites  the 
names  of  BhikbArimith  the  disciple  of  PanthuAth,  his  disciple  PrabhAtnAtb ,  of  the  sect 
of  Dhoranu&ath,  end  of  RAo  Bhnrmalji.  the  son  of  RAo  Khengitrji.  There  is  no  other 
information.  A  writing  on  the  marble  pedestal  in  the  shriue  of  DhoramnAth  is  * 
*  Prostration  to  the  auspicious  deity  Ganesh*  The  throne  in  the  temple  of  Dhoraui' 
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Ra  Kanoj,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Gunthli,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kinnar,  stretches  in  ruined  heaps  for  about  a  mile. 
Among  the  ruins  are  indistinct  traces  of  an  old  fort  and  of  the 
lind  of  the  city  walls.  The  town  would  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Musalmans,  but  of  its  date  nothing  is  known.  About 
five  miles  south-west  of  Ra  Kanoj  is  the  tomb  of  Kdsim,  who, 
according  to  the  local  story,  took  and  destroyed  the  city.  Kasim  is 
said  to  have  sent,  as  a  prize  to  his  sovereign  the  king  of  Ghazni,  two 
of  the  chieFs  daughters.  At  Ghazni  they  were  treated  with  every 
kindness,  but  refused  to  be  comforted,  saying,  that  while  they  were 
under  his  charge,  Kasim  had  violated  them.  Enraged  at  the  story 
the  king,  without  inquiry,  ordered  K&sim  to  be  put  to  death  and 
his  head  sent  to  Ghazni.  When  it  was  shown  them,  his  accusers 
rejoiced  that  they  had  avenged  their  father's  death,  and  confessed 
that  K&sim  had  done  them  no  harm.1  On  account  of  his  undeserved 
punishment  Kasim  became  a  saint.  The  place  was  not  of  any  note 
till,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Fateh  Muhammad 
started  the  practice  of  visiting  it  every  year  with  much  state.  So 
greatly  in  their  opinion  do  they  gain  from  being  buried  near  this 
tomb,  that  the  Jats  bring  their  dead  from  great  distances,  and  the 
country  for  two  miles  round  is  one  great  graveyard.  Kasim’s  tomb, 
thirty-five  feet  long  and  five  broad,  is  made  of  stones  piled  up 
without  cement.  It  is  on  the  sifo  of  a  Shaiv  temple,  and  the  ling 
once  broken  has  been  cemented,  and  is  now  worshipped  both  by 
Hindus  and  Musalmans  as  Kasameshvar.  The  temple  pool,  kuna , 
also  remains.  The  Musalmans  call  the  pool  Kara  and  the  saint 
Kara  Kasim.2 

Han,  desert,  see  page  11. 

Rav,  a  village  of  three  hamlets  in  an  open  plain,  nineteen  miles 
from  Chobari,  has,  on  the  bank  of  a  large  handsome  pond,  a  temple 
of  Ravechi  Mata  built  in  1821  (S.  1878)  at  a  cost  of  £633  (24,000 
kori#).  In  the  shrine,  smeared  with  red  paint  and  butter  and  with 
five  other  images  at  her  side,  is  a  largo  statue  of  Ravechi  Mata 
and  opposite  it  Naklank  or  the  Horse  incarnation  standing  on 
three  legs  on  a  pillar.  The  goddess  is  highly  venerated  by 
the  people  of  Vagad.  Out  of  the  temple  income  about  500  cows 
are  maintained,  and  travellers  are  fed  daily  with  milk,  curds,  and 
bread.  The  old  temple,  a  range  of  finely  carved  nine -domed  shrines 
with  porches  built  by  the  Pandavs,  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  troops  of  one  of  the  Babi  chiefs.  At  the  corner  of  the  courtyard 
wall  is  a  memorial  stone  with  an  inscription  dated  1271  (S.  132 8). 3 


ndth  at  Riydn  has  been  built  by  Pir  Shri  Shankarndth,  on  the  11th  of  Mdgh  sud  of 
Samvat  year  1916,  Shake  1781  (1859  A. d.)  under  the  superintendence  of  Sundamdth. 
Bum.  Gov.  Sel.  CLII.  (New  Series),  95.  Tod  (Western  India,  454)  notices  a  temple 
of  Turanndth  and  mentions  that  the  sepulchral  monuments  belonging  to  the  priests  of 
B&l  are  very  small,  consisting  of  a  series  of  concentric  rings  or  steps  ending  m  a  little 
central  pillar. 

1  This  story  ii  told  of  Muhammad  Kdsim  the  conqueror  of  Sind  (714,  715).  Chach 
Ndma  in  Elliot,  I.  209. 

2  Colonel  Barton’s  Tour  in  Cutch  (February  1878),  10 ;  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLII. 
(New  Series),  42. 

3  The  details  are  :  30  feet  long  17  broad  and  54  high,  with  two  domed  porches, 
the  first  7  feet  square  and  the  second  14  feet  by  7,  and  a  shrine  14  feet  by  13  raised  on 
a  platform  44  feet  high.  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  (New  Series),  71. 
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Chapter  XIII,  Roliar,  on  the  gulf  of  Cutch  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Anj&r,  is 

Places  oFlnterest,  chief  seaport  of  the  Anjar  district.  From  V&vRiiyn  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  gulf,  the  passage  of  thirty  miles  is  generally  made 
Roeiar.  in  ^wo  As  there  are  seldom  more  than  four  feet  of  writer, 

only  small  craft  can  pass*  It  is  through  the  network  of  creeks 
that  surround  the  Sathsaida  island  that  the  trade  of  Rohar  Ends  mi 
outlet.  The  boats  cross  the  inner  gulf  principally  to  Vnv&uya,  ami 
also  do  a  small  coasting  trade  in  the  outer  gulf*  In  1818  the  port 
was  able  to  hold  vessels  of  about  70  tons  (200  khdndis),  and  had 
a  hard  sandy  beach  over  which  carts  could  pass  close  to  the  sea. 
A  small  fort,  falling  into  decay,  was  still  useful  against  Miy&ni 
robbers*  Water  had  been  scarce,  but  the  supply  had  lately  been 
improved  by  building  a  new  reservoir,1 

SaVdha'hv  S&'ndLha/l!,  on  the  coast  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Mdndvi,  seems 

to  be  the  Sindan  3  which,  about  820,  a  certain  Fad,  son  of  Mahdn, 
formerly  a  slave  of  the  house  of  Hnmrna,  took,  and,  building  a  Jama 
mosque,  had  the  prayers  read  in  Khalipli  Mannings  (813-833)  name* 
Fazl  was  succeeded  by  liia  son  Muhammad,  whoso  place,  when  lie 
was  absent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Mods  of  Hind,  was 
treacherously  usurped  by  his  brother  Mahan.  To  win  the  goodwill 
of  the  Kaliph  Mutasim-bi-lMk  (838-841),  Mahan  sent  the  largest 
and  longest  teak  tree  that  had  over  been  seen.3  But  the  people 
of  Sandhan,  preferring  his  brother,  slew  Mdhau  and  crucified  him* 
Shortly  after,  they  declared  themselves  independent,  but  spared  tho 
mosque  which  the  Muhammadans  continued  to  use  every  Friday.4 
In  912  Sdndhan,  one  of  the  countries  of  Sind,  is  mentioned  as  a  place 
where  the  teak  tree  and  canes  grow,5  A  few  years  later  (943  -  968), 
it  was  said  to  he  a  strong  and  great  city  with  a  Jama  mosque,  where 
Muhammadan  precept  a  were  openly  observed  and  where  mangoes, 
cocoanuta,  lemons,  and  rice  grew  in  great  abundance*® 

Shika'rpvb.  Shika'rpur,  three  miles  from  Vandia,  a  large  thriving  village 

with  a  newly  built  fort,  has  the  tombs  of  three  Musalmdn  saints 
Path  a,  Gebansha  Multiuii,  and  As&ba.  Path  a,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Sind,  earned  his  fame  by  changing  salt  water  into  fresh  j 
Gebausku  by  going  on  lighting  after  his  head  was  off;  and  Asdha 
by  curing  the  blind.  Hie  tombs  are  plain  uninteresting  buildings.3 

Sikra,  about  twenty-one  miles  north-east  of  Bhuj,  is  said  to  have 
once  been  a  large  and  flourishing  town.  The  chief  remains  aro 
those  of  a  temple  of  Mahi.de v  KAgeshvar,  where,  according  to  the 
story,  Hharan  Vighclo,  the  great  grandfather  of  Likka  Phulani,  used 


1  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  I.  59!)  ;  CoL  Barton* 

*  Another  Simian,  the  modern  SanjA-ti  in  the  north  Konkan,  m  referred  to  by  the 
early  Arab  writers.  The  passages  quoted  in  the  text  seem  to  refer  to  the  CniLoh 
town.  {See  Elliot,  I*  450). 

*  The  won!  is  (Elliot,  L  129),  said  to  mean  either  a.  sash  or  a  teak  tree*  The 
teak  tree  aeerns  more  likely  as  Sadau  is  afterwords  (912)  mentioned  as  a  place  where 
teak  trees  grew*. 

*  Elliot,  I.  129,  450. 

6  Ilm  KhunMdba  in  Elliot.  1.  4  and  15.  The  teak  was  probably  brought  from  the 
M  cilahAr  coast. 

°  Ihn  HaukaJ  (943  -  9G4).  Elliot,  I* 

7  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  CUL  {New  iSeries),  62. 
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to  come  every  dny  to  worship,  The  ruins  are  overgrown  with  trees, 
A  little  to  the  south  of  the  village,  once  it  is  said  the  heart  of  the 
city,  is  a  saint's  shrine,  and  two  strong  and  well  built  Maxima  Kaubi 
tombs  built  in  1666  (S*  1723),  Near  the  shrine  is  a  handsome  Jain 
temple  of  solid'  masonry  built  in  1716  (8.  1773)  and  dedicated 
to  Vaspuj*  Tho  beautiful  marble  image  of  Vaspuj,  when  in  1785 
(S*  1 842)  threatened  by  the  Miy&nas,  was  taken  to  Adhoi.1  Near 
the  temple  are  many  memorial  stones,  one  of  them  bearing  as  old  a 
date  as  1003  (S.  10G0),a 

Taliej  or  T©j  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  {1582)  as  the  capital  of 
Catch  with  two  strong  forts  Jam  and  Kanthkot.3  Tej  is  also 
said  at  a  remote  period  to  have  been  the  metropolis  of  iSaurashtra, 
that  is,  the  whole  country  from  the  Indus  to  Daman,4  But  the 
passage  is  doubtful,  and  there  is  now  no  town  or  ruins  that  can  bo 
identified  with  the  place, 

Tanva'na*  a  village  about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Bhuj,  has  a 
six  monthly  fair  in  honour  of  Rukan  Shah,  a  Shiraz  Syed,  who,  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Sam  vat  era,  at 
Tanvdna  quarrelled  with  certain  Dal  Rajputs,  and  though  his  head 
was  cut  off,  walked  on  for  some  distance*  The  fairs  are  held  on  the 
first  Mondays  of  Ghaitra  (April -May)  and  Bhadrapad  { September - 
October).  At  the  spring  fair,  when  it  lasts  for  two  days,  the  number 
of  pilgrims,  most  of  whom  are  Cutch  Musa]  mans,  averages  from 
10,000  to  15,0t>0,  and  at  the  autumn  fair  when  it  lasts  for  one  day, 
the  number  averages  from  3000  to  4000.  Besides  the  saint's 
there  are  in  tho  same  enclosure,  shaded  by  banyan  and  tamarind 
trees,  the  tombs  of  his  sister,  father,  and  mother.  In  tho  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  a  pond,  much  resorted  to  by  the  pilgrims,  whose  water  is 
believed  to  cure  hydrophobia  and  other  diseases,  to  make  tho 
barren  fruitful,  and  to  give  success  in  trade*  The  value  of  tho 
offerings,  mostly  goats  and  sheep,  amounts  to  about  £25  (1000 
k&r-i#) ,  Tho  trade  in  sugar,  butter,  rice,  sugar  candy,  sugarcane, 
and  sweetmeats  ia  valued  at  about  £800  (30,000  koria) ,  Payment 
is  always  made  in  cash.  Fair  arrangements,  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  tho  Bakflhi  of  Mandvi,  are  now  made  by  the  Cutch  police*  No 
outbreaks  of  epidemic  are  recorded  in  connection  with  this  fair. 
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Teja'ra,  three  miles  south  of  Atnfira,  has  a  pond  with  sixty-five  Tsja/ba. 

memorial  stones,  and  tho  ruins  of  a  Mabadev  temple  on  a 
platform  fifteen  feet  by  thirty-six  in  a  courtyard  100  feet  by  82. 

Only  six  square  pillars  eight  feet  long,  and  part  of  the  back  wall  and 
a  weather- worn  mutilated  bull,  remain.  The  stones  arc  yollcnv 
without  cement  and  with  much  carving.  The  ruins  are  said  to  bo  as 


1  The  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Vnspujaji  At  Sikra  is  *  ■tide  ia 
a  Jain  temple  bnilt  in  Samvat  year  1773,  Shake  IG3S  (1716  ajx)  in  the  bright  half  of 
the  month  of  AfahvinJ  Bom.  Gov.  Sel  CLLL  (New  Series),  05. 

8  The  writing  on  the  Pd contain b  five  incomplete  linee  conveying  no  meaning 
whatever.  The  year  given  ia  Sam  vat  1000  (1003  A.  d.)*  Bom.  Gov,  Set  CUI,  A  (New 
Series),  05,  r 

8  Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akb»ri,  U.  71.  As  Bbuj  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Cutch,  it 
aecma  probable  that  the  word  is  mis- written. 

4  Aa.  Rea.  IX.  Tej  is  said,  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Tej  or  Tejlcam. 
There  were  according  to  the  story*  three  brothers  descended  from  Ikshvakn,  Puru,  Bnj 
or  Bnj,  and  Tej*  The  two  first  arc  noticed  in  the  Purina  where  Purti  ia  called  Rocha, 
probably  the  founder  of  Punt  gad,  and  the  other  Buj  Kacha,  the  founder  of  Bhtij. 
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Chapter  XIII*  old  as  Vtfgham - Chtfvdaepd  (1200-  1250)*  According  to  a  local 
Places  oflntereat.  couplet,  63  bushels  (SJ  *%&*&*)  of  6d.  (1  Awr)  pieces  and  31 
bus lio la  (If  khandis)  of  o<L  (A  ton)  pieces  are  hidden  at  Aynr, 
Mayar,  and  Tejara.1 

Teka.  Tera,  about  thirty  miles  south-east  o£  Lakhpst  cm  the  Mnndvi 

road  with  3292  inhabitants,  is  a  well  built  populous  town  on  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  stun©  wall*  The  walls, 
thrown  down  by  the  1819  earthquake,  were  repaired,  and  the  town 
with  thirty-six  dependent  villages  assigned  to  Hamirji,  the  brother 
of  the  late  Rao  Paginal ji. 3 

Tcfsa,  Tuna,  the  seaport  of  Anjdr,  about  forty-six  miles  east  of  M&ndvi, 

is  an  insignificant  place*  Even  at  high  springs,  boats  of  fifty  tons  with 
difficulty  get  there  up  a  small  winding  creek  not  thirty  yards  wide*3 
VAvoHAif  Va'gham  Cha'vdagadorFa'tgad,  five  or  six  miles  south-west 

of  Imkhput,  has  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Vaghara  Chav  da,  who 
according  to  the  ordinary  story  was,  during  the  thirteenth  century,* 
killed  by  his  nephews  Mod  and  Man&i.  The  city  seems  to  have 
stretched  over  more  than  two  miles  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  tho 
stream.  Tho  plots  of  ground  known  as  the  custom  house,  mnndvina 
hhctrtrM  show  where  some  of  the  offices  of  the  old  city  stood*  The  lines 
of  the  town  walls  and  the  sit©  of  a  dam,  that  must  once  have  joined  a 
large  Take,  may  still  be  traced-  There  are  heaps  of  ashes,  apparently 
the  sites  of  potter's  kilns,  and  pieces  of  broken  tiles  and 
earthenware-  Copper  coins  arc  sometimes  found,  but  so  eaten  with 
rust  that  when  handled  they  crumble  into  dust*  Two  temples, 
though  modern,  stand  on  the  sites  of  old  buildings,  and  call  for 
notice.  Mho  temple  of  Katesh  var,  re  -bi  lilt  in  1824  (S.  1 S81 )  by  Kshatri 
Jetha  Suntlarjiand  Mehta  Valabhji,  is  a  sandstone  shrmo  8  foot  square 
and  25  high,  with  a  small  porch  supported  by  four  square  pillars. 
Inside  in  the  centre  is  a  lingt  with  an  image  of  llanumdn  on  tho  right 
and  of  Ganpati  on  the  left.  The  temple  of  K  Alik  a  MAta,  on  the  site 
of,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than,  the  old  temple,  was  re-built  in  1838 
(S.  1895)  by  a  Paramhansa,  named  Manchhanath.  It  faces  tho 
west,  and  consists  of  a  shrine  and  a  porch-  On  the  lmtol  of  the 
shrine  are  nine  busts  said  to  represent  Vagham,  his  son,  and  tho 
seven  Sands,  but  more  probably  intended  for  the  nine  planets, 
grahas.  In  the  shrine  stands  K&tika,  21  feet  high  with  four  hands 
armed  with  spears  and  swords.  One  spear  she  thrusts  into  Mahi- 
shasur’a  body  trampling  with  one  foot  on  him-  In  the  wall, 
opposite  the  image  and  above  tho  entrance,  are  two  stone  busts 
found  in  the  mins  of  the  old  temple,  and  said  to  be  those  of  Mod 
end  Man&i,  the  early  Samma  settlers  in  Cut  ch.  An  old  worn-out 
K  Alika  lies  by  tho  aide  of  the  new  image,  and  outside  is  another 
likeness  riding  on  a  lion.  In  front  of  the  porch  is  a  sacrificial 
pond,  Jamd?  re-built  in  1888  (S*  1895)  by  an  A  tit  named  Ka&hrgur. 
It  is  considered  holy  and  tho  poor  people  of  the  neighbouring 
v 01  ages  go  there  to  perform  the  sh/rdddh  ceremony  and  throw  tho 

1  Bom-  fiov.  Set,  CLII-  (New  Scries) ,  43. 
s  Colonel  [tftltcm'i  Tour  in  Ctttoh  (February  1878).  19, 

1  Taylor's  Soiling  Directory,  I.  344. 

4  Thu  ilate  is  doiilitfiil  ;  aceurdiiig  to  one  account  It  was  In  the  ninth  centurr. 
Somt  Gov.  Hiii.  CXJ-L*  31. 
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ashes  of  their  dead  into  the  water.  Half  a  mile  to  tlio  west  of  Chapter  XIII. 
the  town,  cut  in  the  soft  sandstone  rock,  is  a  hall  thirty- five  feet  Places  of  Interes 
long:,  and  thirty  wide,  supported  on  two  eight  feet  high  sixteen- 
sided  pillars.  On  the  right  is  a  second  room  twelve  feet  square, 
and  there  is  a  third  behind.1 

Varnu.  On  the  Han  eight  miles  west  of  Pdliinsv^,  near  Captain  Vabnu, 

Mac MirrdoJs  tomb,  is,  in  a  large  courtyard,  a  very  old  but  not  very 
large  temple  of  Varnu  with  a  shrine  and  three  porches  with  some 
carving  and  moulding.  The  original  temple,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Mulraj  of  Anhilvada  (942  -  997),  was  repaired  in  1862.  Inside 
of  the  shrine  are  three  red  smeared  stones,  representing  Varnu 
and  his  brother  and  sister,  according  to  one  account  Parmar 
Rajputs,  and  according  to  another  Jats.® 

Vfnjarns  a  ruinous  dusty  town  of  400  houses  (1B77)  in  a  barren  Vjkja'n. 

treeless  country,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Bet  with  a  population  of 
1413  souls,  is  believed  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  In 
the  time  of  Gadhesing,  about  t  wo  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  site, 
was  the  town  Kan chiba  Pattan,  Its  only  traces  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  shrine  of  Kdlika  Mata,  a  shallow  pool,  and  the  remains  of  a 
fortress.3  About  the  timo  when  Kami  Samraa  came  from  Sind,  and 
built  a  palace  in  Poladiya  twelve  miles  east  of  Kanchiba,  Yin j an 
passed  from  Gadhcsing  into  the  hands  of  Kanak  Dev  Ck&vda, 

The  Halils,  who  afterwards  took  it,  removed  the  town  to  its 
present  site  near  the  Vindhyavasim  temple,  and  held  it  till 
they  were  driven  out  by  Jaaaji,  the  nephew  of  Rao  KhcngarjL 
VindhyavrisinPs  temple,  lately  re-built,  is  in  no  way  remarkable* 

Another  temple  of  Itakhashvar  Mahadev,  built  according  to  an 
inscription  in  1631,  is  of  hard  yellow  stone  on  a  pedestal  &  }  feet 
high  45  long  and  35  wide.  There  are  three  domed  porches  with 
small  pyramidal  spires  ornamented  with  lions.  The  entrance  porch 
has  four  cusped  arches.  The  entrance  hall,  mandap,  18  feet  by  16}, 
has  a  central  dome  with  courses  of  8,  16,  and  32  sides  merging  into 
circles,  one  projecting  over  the  other,  and  ending  in  a  central  lotus. 

In  the  cloisters  are  two  colossal  statues  of  Hannman  and  Knlika,  the 
lattor  in  tho  act  of  killing  Mahishasur,  The  shrine,  6  feet  long 
by  7J  wide  and  32  high,  has  a  Untj  in  the  centre,  and  in  niches  in 
the  opposite  wall  images  of  Ganpati  and  Parvati*  The  whole  is 
well  built,  and  has  pretty  good  carving.4 

Vira,  about  forty  miles  north-east  of  Mandvi,  has  a  temple  and  Vi&a. 

reservoir  of  Jogni  Devi,  said  to  bo  400  years  old  { 1478  a.b.),  but  rebuilt 
in  1853,  a  favourite  place  for  performing  ceremonies  for  the  dead. 

There  is  also,  about  200  years  old,  a  smalt  stone  plastered  tomb  of  a 
Bind  Byed.0  Vira  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  a  Jain  priest,  who, 
when  ho  was  still  a  fugitive,  foretold  Ilao  Khongarji's  greatness  (1537). 


1  Bam.  Gov.  SeL  CLII.  (Now  Scries).  32,  33* 

*  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CLII.  (New  Series),  66.  Vamu’s  brother  and  sinter  are  worshipped 
became  of  their  duvotiua  to  hlra,  They  took  care  of  Ills  dead  body  and  buried 
themselves  with  it- 

*  The  name  YiujAu  is  said  to  coma  fro  in  the  goddess  VindhyavAsinl,  who  was 

brought  from  the  Viiidhya  mugs  by  Mhrkand  Itisni.  Before  this  goddess  the  four 
A  tits,  coming  from  GlmAr  to  free  tho  people  from  the  oppression  of  the  KAnphat&s, 
nerfornted  penance,  and  received  orders  to  take  possession  of  Ajepdl  vfir* 

Bom*  Gov*  SeL  GUI*  (New  Series),  46* 

*  Born.  Gov.  Set  CLIL  {Nuw  Series),  46.  6  Bom,  Gov*  Sel,  CLII.  (Now  Scrics\,  -Vi. 
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His  HIGHNESS  THE  RA'O’S  FAMILY  TREE. 


JAm  LAkha  GhnrAra 
(about  liboy. 


Unad. 

I 

TamAchi.1 

SAndh. 

I 


JAda 


J  . 


Mod. 

BAd  (died  1305X 
Phul  (died  1320). 


LAkha 


OtbAji 


(died 


ViijL 

r°PUrt  | 

^  IiAkba  JAdoja  (died  1366X 
Bata  RAyadhaln  (died  1386). 


1406). 


PbulAul  (died  1840).  Godi  or  GhAvjo. 


I 


Pura  or  Punvaro  (died  1350).  Setha. 


Detho. 


GAbo  or  Godji  (died  1480). 
Vchan  (died  1460). 

Mulvoji  (died  1470). 

KAy  or  KAnyo  (died  1400). 
A’marjl  (died  1510). 
Bhimji  (died  1525X 
Hamlrji  (murdered  1687). 


BAo  Kben^Ar  L  (died  1585). 

BhArmal  I.  (died  1631X 


I 


BbojrAj  (Led  1645).  MeghjL 
KhengAr  !□.  (died  1654). 


DAiIarji  or  Deda. 

Gajan. 

JihAjL 

HAla. 

BArAch. 

| 

BA  j  ad  ban. 
Knbcr. 

JAtia. 

| 

Bhat. 

• 

IlardhoL 

BAvji. 

LAlcha. 

1 

HaripAl. 

Unad. 

Jilidji 

TamAchi. 

DAdarji. 

| 

narbham. 

icbjL  RayabjL 

1 

Hardhal. 

LAkha. 

Raval  (founded 

NavAnagur  1539X 

I  ' 


TamAchi  (died  1602). 
RAyadhan  I.  (died  1097). 


BavAji.  Noghanli. 

HAlojl. 


PrAgmalJi  I.  (died  1715X 

Godji  I.  (died  1718). 

Desalji  I.  (deposed  1741). 

Lakh  pat  or  LAkhAjl 
(died  1760). 

Godji  n.  (died  1778% 


RAyadhan  II. 

(deposed  1780  ;  again  1801-1 813). 

BhArmal  \l.  (deposed  1819). 

I 

DcaaJjl  II.  (died  1860). 

Prdgmaljl  IL  (died  1870). 
KhengArjl  III.  (the  present  Chief). 


Prithirij  (died  1801 X 
Ladbubha. 
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*  Instead  of  TamAchi  Borne  lUUgire,  between  Unad  and  Sandh,  Same,  KAkn,  Bayadlian,  and  Pratap  or  Tali. 
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THE  HONOURABLE  MOUNT  STUART 
ELFHINSTONE’S  MINUTE.1 


I  tiave  the  honour  to  cotmmmc&te  such  cons!  derations  on  tho  subject 
of  Catch  as  have  been  suggested  by  nay  visit  to  that  country* 

It  is  a  territory  of  small  extent11  and  of  little  fertility*  Water  is  scarce 
and  often  salt,  the  soil  is  generally  either  rocky  or  sandy,  and  the  proper, 
lion  that  is  cultivated,  though  very  superior  to  that  in  Kathiawar,  is 
insufficient  to  support  its  own  scanty  population- 

The  capital  Bhnj  contains  only  20,000  souls*  Lakh  pat  Bandar,  An  jar, 
and  perhaps  Mandra  may  have  10,000  inhabitants  each,  Tho  other 
towns  are  generally  much  smaller.  The  sea-part  of  Mandvi  a  In  no  boars 
the  marks  of  industry  and  prosperity-  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
especially  with  Arabia  and  the  coast  of  Africa  and  contains  from  30  to  40 
thousand  inhabitants. 

The  whole  revenue  of  this  territory  is  under  50  Uthftn  of  horis  (about 
16  MM#  of  Rupees)  ;  and  of  this  less  than  30  tfikh*  of  horis  belong  to  the 
liao  ;  the  country  which  yields  the  remaining  20  MM#  being  assigned  to 
tho  collateral  branches  of  His  Highness*  family,  each  of  whom  received  a 
certain  appanage  on  tho  death  of  the  Ran  from  whom  it  is  immediately 
descended*  The  family  of  these  chiefs  is  derived  at  a  recent  period  from 
Tattu.  in  Sind,  and  they  are  all  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor  llamirji, 
whose  son  Ran  Khengar  acquired  tho  sovereignty  of  Cntch,  before  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century  of  our  cm.  The  number  of  these  chiefs  is  at 
present  about  200,  and  the  whole  number  of  their  tribe  in  Catch  is 
guessed  at  10,000  or  12,000  persona.  This  tribe  is  called  Jade  ja  ;  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  Rajputs,  Tho  other  inhabitants  of  Gulch  are  computed 
by  the  natives  at  500,000  souls,  of  which  more  than  ono- third  aro 
Muhammadans  (mostly  converts  front  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans)  and 
the  rest  Hindus,  chiefly  of  the  peaceful  castes  :  the  Jadejas  are  all  soldiers 
and  the  MusalmAna  supply  the  rest  of  the  military  class. 

The  R&o's  ordinary  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  hia  own  demesne,  each 
J&deja  chief  exercising  unlimited  authority  within  his  own  lands,  Tho 
Rao  can  call  on  the  Jadejas  to  serve  him  in  war,  but  must  furnish  them 
with  pay  at  a  fixed  rate  while  they  are  with  his  army.  He  is  the  guardian 
of  tho  public  peace,  and  as  such  chastises  all  robbers  and  other  general 
enemies.  It  would  seem  that  he  onght  likewise  to  repress  private  war 
and  to  decide  all  di spates  between  chiefs  ;  but  this  prerogative,  though 


1  Dated  Chokirf,  Catch,  2tfth  January  1S21, 
9  Abuut  ISO  aiiloa  long  and  sixty  broad* 


Appendix  B. 

Mr.  KJ  ]  ih  i  unto  tie's 
Minute, 

1321. 
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Appendix  B.  constantly  exerted,  is  not  admitted  without  disputes.  Each  chief  baa  a 
Mr.  El]>hinBtoWa  similar  Ixidy  of  kinsmen,  who  possess  shares  of  the  original  appanage  of 
Minute,  the  family  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  of  nominal  dependence  to  him 

1S21*  that  ho  bears  to  the  Rzio.  These  kinsmen  form  what  is  called  the  Bliayad 

or  brotherhood  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  chiefs  themselves  compose  the 
Bhayild  of  the  R&o.  The  annual  income  of  these  chiefs  varies  from  a 
Jdl'k  of  hart*  (upwards  of  Re.  30,000)  to  400  which  is  little  more  than 
Rs.  100,  There  are  not  less  than  fif  ty  whose  income  exceeds  Rs.  5000  a 
year  and  who  can  bring  1 50  men  into  the  field.  The  greatest  arc 
ambitious  of  sewing  at  the  capital,  for  which  they  receive  a  small  pension 
seldom  exceeding  Rs.  150  a  month.  Only  thirteen  chiefs  enjoy  this 
advantage.  Besides  the  Jadejas,  thuro  am  still  in  Dutch  a  few  chiefs  of 
inferior  importance  belonging  to  other  Rajput  tribes,  and  a  still  smaller 
number  of  the  Muhammadan  religion. 

The  prosperity  of  this  principality  appeal's  to  have  boon  at  its  highest 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Rato  Uesnl  Is  said  to  have* 
possessed  garrisons  in  Sind,  in  P&rkar  and  in  Kathiawar.  These  foreign 
possessions  were  lost  by  Rao  Lakha,  who  succeeded  in  1751  and  in  a 
reign  of  nine  yeans  dissipated  the  treasures  of  his  father  m  expensive 
luxury.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rao  Godji,  whoso  rebellion  against 
his  father,  as  well  as  his  suspicious  character,  and  his  frequent  change 
and  even  execution  of  his  ministers,  are  proofs  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
his  territory.  He  was  succeeded  in  1778  by  bis  son  Rao  Rayadhan  tho 
father  of  th©  tato  Rao  Bluira  or  BhammljL  Rao  Kayadban's 
understanding  was  deranged,  and  his  madness  was  of  such  a  nature  ns  to 
require  the  strictest  personal  restraint.  His  brother  Prithiraj  (better 
known  by  the  name  of  JJhuiji  Bziva)  wad  too  young  to  assume  tho 
direction  of  affairs  and  the  government  was  conducted  by  twelve 
commanders  of  mercenary  troops,  who  appear  to  have  been  all 
Muhain  mu  dan  a,  and  who  wore  guided  by  the  authority  of  Dosal  Vcn,  the 
principal  of  their  own  body.  Among  these  leaders  was  Fateh  Muhammad, 
a  native  of  Sind.  This  person  appears  to  have  been  endued  with  capacity 
and  courage.  Finding  the  government  of  Dosal  Von  at  once  weak  and 
odious,  he  successfully  intrigued  with  the  troops,  with  the  ministers  by 
whom  the  civil  business  of  the  government  was  still  conducted,  and  with 
some  of  the  leading  Jadejas ;  until  in  the  year  1792,  he  was  enabled  to 
expel  Dosal  Ven  and  his  colleagues  and  to  transfer  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands.  He  conducted  the  affairs  of  Dutch  with 
firmness  and  ability  for  ten  years,  until  BhaijI  Bavu,  in  whose  name  as 
regent,  Fateh  Muhammad  appears  to  have  administered  tho  government, 
became  of  an  age  to  feel  the  hardships  of  his  exclusion  from  the  Regency* 
Hausr&j  and  other  ministers  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  predominance 
of  Fateh  Muhammad  availed  themselves  of  this  feel  big,  and  soiling  the 
opportunity  of  a  casual  abstmee  of  Fateh  Muhammad  from  the  capital, 
they  carried  off  Bhaiji  to  Mandvi  of  which  Hansraj  was  at  that  time  in 
charge.  Tho  wealth  and  tho  respectable  chame;ter  of  Hans  raj,  the 
junction  of  the  other  ministers,  and  the  popular  manners  of  Bhaiji  joined 
to  tho  goodness  of  his  cause,  soon  drew  the  majority  to  his  party  and 
Fateh  Muhammad  was  glad  to  abandon  Bhuj  and  to  compromise  his 
claim  to  the  administration,  for  the  possession  of  the  fort  and  dependencies 
of  An  jar.  Tho  death  of  Bbaiji.  which  happened  in  1802  (16  months 
after  tho  revolution),  restored  the  ascendancy  of  Fateh  Muhammad. 
Hansraj  was  a  merchant,  and  his  wealth  and  popularity  were  insufficient 
to  uuiki’  np  for  the  want  of  knowledge  and  confidence  in  military  affaire* 
He  withdrew  to  Mandvi,  leaving  Bhuj  to  bo  captured  by  Fateh 
Muhammad  while  Laklipat  Bandar,  Mundiu,  Bitta,  and  fcSisugud,  with 
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their  districts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  independent  chiefs,  who,  thong h  Appendix  B* 

three  of  them  were  Muhammadans,  were  all  dose  confederates  of  VT  tt  ,  . 

f*  1  Mr.  Elphiiistcme  i 

Hans  raj.  MmnU. 

All  these  parties  were  supported  entirely  hy  their  mercenary  troops,  182 h 

Arabs,  Sindhis  and  Mu&almAns  of  Catch-  The  J&dejds  appear  to  have 
possessed  but  little  weight  and  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  straggle* 

Some  remained  at  their  forts  entirety  neutral,  others  served  the 
contending  parties  for  pay  and  although  the  Rao ’a  person  was  in  the 
hands  of  Fateh  Muhammad  and  Hansraj  had  not  even  the  shadow  of 
legitimate  authority,  the  greater  part  of  the  Bhayad  were  entertained  in 
his  service  or  attached  to  his  party.  Fateh  Muhammad  proceeded  with 
vigour  against  such  of  these  as  came  within  his  reach  :  ho  fomented  their 
family  tjimrrcXs  ;  he  besieged  their  forts  and  levied  contributions  on 
various  pretences,  as  well  to  fill  his  treasury  as  to  gratify  his  revenge : 
his  necessities  obliged  him  to  impose  numerous  and  severe  taxes  and  fines 
on  the  merchants  and  ryots ;  but  although  these  proceedings  created 
general  discontent  there  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  form  any 
combination  against  him*  He  continued  to  govern  the  capital  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  R£gts  territories,  and  to  carry  on  depredations  in  the 
possessions  of  his  rivals  until  his  death  ;  and  the  name  of  the  jamad&r 
is  no  w  as  much  respected  in  Cutch  as  that  of  any  of  the  R&o’e,  his 
predecessors  in  authority.  The  death  of  Fateh  Muhammad  took  place 
in  IBIS;  it  was  preceded  by  that  of  Hansraj  and  shortly  followed  by  that 
of  R4o  R&yadhan.  The  incapacity  of  the  JamiliMr’s  son  Husain  Mia, 
enabled  Shivraj  (who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  possession  of  Mandvi) 
to  occupy  the  capital  and  to  call  Rao  Bharmal  to  the  head  of  the 
government  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Fateh  Muhammad.  Husain 
Mia  fled  to  An  jar,  where  he  remained  unmolested  until  that  place  was 
taken  by  the  British.  Both  he  and  Dosal  Ven  are  now  living  in  poverty 
and  contempt. 

Though  Rao  Bharmal  had  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty  daring  his 
father’s  lifetime,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  thought  of  setting  up  his 
claim  to  the  Regency  against  those  of  the  different  usurpers,  nor  did  he 
on  his  own  accession  recover  possession  of  the  portion  of  the  country  that 
he  found  in  their  hands.  But  within  his  own  share  he  soon  assumed 
the  real  exercise  of  the  authority  be  had  gained.  ShivrAj  withdrew 
to  Mandvi,  and  the  business  of  the  state  was  carried  on  for  some  time 
satisfactorily  by  ministers  who  had  served  under  Fateh  Muhammad. 

But  Rao  Bhdrtnalji  had  contracted  a  habit  of  constant  intoxication* 
which  disqualified  him  from  business,  secluded  him  from  the  society  of 
his  chiefs  and  ministers,  and  ultimately  exasperated  his  temper  ami 
impaired  his  understanding.  His  misgovemment  if  left  to  its  own 
operation  would  probably  have  ended  like  that  of  his  father  in  his 
imprisonment  and  perhaps  in  the  further  partition  of  bis  dominions ;  but 
the  invasion  of  Cutch  by  the  force  under  Colonel  East  (which  was 
rendered  unavoidable  by  the  depredations  of  the  people  of  Vagad)  led  to 
the  further  interposition  of  the  British  Government  and  at  last  brought 
things  into  their  present  shape. 

The  district  of  V&gad,  which  comprehends  all  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Cutch  territory,  either  had  never  been  subjected  to  the  R&o  or  had  long  ago 
thrown  off  its  dependence  on  him.  It  paid  at  on©  time  occasional  tribute 
to  the  Nawab  of  Radhanpur ;  but  the  chiefs  were  no  further  controlled 
by  any  superior  and  continued  to  plunder  the  territories  of  all  their 
neighbours  including  those  of  the  R&o  of  Cutch*  Their  independence 
b  230-  33 
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Appendix  B*  was  first  broken  by  Fateh  Mohammad  who  reduced  some  parts  of  Vdgad 

Mr*  BUpfaijustoue’s  under  the  R&o’a  direct  authority,  and  levied  Annual  contributions  from 

Miouta*  all  the  chiefs  of  that  country.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  restrain  the 

lS21.  predatory  habits  of  those  chiefs,  and  Ran  Bharmalji's  refusal  either  to 

punish  their  inroads  into  Kithiawir  or  to  allow  the  G-aikwAr  to  do  so, 
obliged  ns  to  commence  military  operations  which  ended  in  the  first 
treaty. 

That  agreement  was  on  the  whole  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the 
Rao.  In  the  reduction  of  Vagad,  the  fines  he  levied  on  the  chiefs  and 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  tribute,  he  obtained  an  ample  equivalent 
for  the  compensation  which  he  was  obliged  to  afford  to  those  who  had 
been  plundered  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  and  the  surrender  of 
Anj&r  was  a  moderate  price  for  the  restoration  of  M&ndvi  and  the  other 
dismembered  districts  and  for  the  arrears  which  he  was  enabled  to 
recover  from  the  usurpers  of  those  possessions.  His  habits  of  intoxication 
prevented  his  enjoying  these  advantages.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  low 
flatterers  and  his  distempered  mind  was  urged  on  by  their  profligate 
conn  oils.  His  offences  against  the  British  Government  are  too  well  known 
to  require  repetition*  He  alienated  the  minds  of  his  subjects  by  the 
murder  of  his  cousin  Ladhubha  (the  son  of  Bhaiji  Bava  whose  claim  to 
the  succession  had  atone  time  been  set  up  in  opposition  to  his  own), 
alarmed  his  immediate  adherents  for  their  personal  safety,  and  excited 
the  enmity  of  the  J&dejaa  by  attacks  on  individuals  and  even  by  a  rash 
demand  of  a  tribute  from  the  whole  body.  Notwithstanding  these 

Sro vocations,  such  was  the  superiority  of  his  mercenary  force  that  the 
adejas  offered  no  opposition*  They  marched  in  his  train  against  the 
forts  of  their  brethren,  and  they  reluctantly  subscribed  an  engagement  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  the  tax  which  was  imposed  on  them. 
But  their  submission  was  the  effect  of  fear  alone  ;  they  secretly  applied 
for  the  assistance  of  the  British  which  in  time  was  granted.  Ten  of  the 
principal  chiefs  joined  the  army  on  its  advance  ;  and  the  present  form  of 
government  together  with  the  last  treaty  were  settled  in  consultation 
with  them.  It  was  determined  on  all  bands  that  B harm al ji  should  be 
imprisoned,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  J&dej&s  that  the 
government  should  still  be  administered  in  bis  name.  When  they  saw’ 
that  this  was  not  intended,  they  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to  elect  the 
son  of  Ladhubha,  but  were  prevailed  on  by  the  arguments  of  Lakhmidas 
to  choose  the  present  Rao.  They  likewise  entered  into  a  treaty  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Jtidcja  body  and  established  the  Regency  which  still 
conducts  the  government. 

At  the  head  of  the  Regency  must  be  reckoned  the  British  Resident  who 
was  introduced  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Jadejaa,  and  still  more  of 
the  other  members  who  refused  to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  the  office  withont  his  full  support  and  participation.  The  others  wen? : 
VajerAjji  or  Vazeriijji,  the  Judeja  chief  of  Roha  who  derives  conse¬ 
quence  from  his  experience,  from  his  possessions  which  exceed  those  of 
any  other  chief,  from  his  military  retinues  and  his  fort  which  Is  reckoned 
next  to  Bhujia  the  strongest  in  Cutch ;  2nd,  Pritbirdj,  the  chief  of 
Nagarecha,  who,  though  young  and  not  distinguished  for  ability*  was 
chosen  on  account  of  big  family  which  is  reckoned  the  first  among  the 
Jade jas  ;  3rdt  Itiikhmid&B,  whose  family  have  long  been  ministers  and  who 
himself  was  prime  minister  to  R&o  Bh&rmalji  ;  4th,  Odhavji  Rajgar,  a 
rich  merchant  who  had  been  employed  in  charge  of  districts  and  had  a 
high  character  in  the  country  ;  and  5th,  Rata n si*  the  nephew  of  Sun  chirp 
who,  though  his  family  have  wealth  and  weight  in  Cutch,  was  probably 
elected  in  compliment  to  the  British  Government  on  the  support  of  which 
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ha  still  entirely  depends.  Upheld  by  that  Government  he  may  be 
considered  as  the  principal  member  of  the  Regency,  and  he  appears  to 
conduct  him  self  with  good  sense  and  moderation,  so  as  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  to  the  English  gentlemen  with  whom  he  has  acted,  at  tho 
same  time  that  his  conciliating  manners  exempt  him  fi-om  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  which  his  sudden  elevation  and  his  connection  with  the  British 
Government  might  be  expected  to  raise  among  the  JAdejaa. 

Uakhmid£s  possesses  an  influence  in  the  Regency  only  inferior  to  that 
of  Rat  an  .si*  lie  has  long  been  in  power ,  m  looked  up  to  by  the  Jadcjaa, 
mid  partakes  in  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  Cutch  :  from 
these  qualities  no  less  than  from  his  ability  in  business  he  is  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Regency* 

These  are  the  only  efficient  members.  Vajerajji,  a  selfish  old  man 
accustomed  to  the  solitary  independence  of  Ms  own  fort  and  only  entering 
into  the  affairs  of  Bhuj  during  the  intrigues  that  preceded  a  revolution, 
takes  little  interest  in  ordinary  business  and  seldom  interferes  unless  to 
recommend  some  measure  calculated  to  increase  his  influence  or 
popularity.  The  other  two  were  only  expected  to  lend  the  aid  of  their 
names  and  they  are  now  botla  dead,  Gdhavji  within  the  last  week* 

The  R&o^s  revenues  being  farmed  out  and  each  branch  of  bis  expen¬ 
diture  being  fixed,  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Regency  ia  to  see  that 
the  farmers  perform  their  contract  and  that  the  charges  do  not  exceed 
the  estimate  ;  to  check  depredations  and  punish  offences  ;  and  above  all, 
to  attend  to  the  claims  ana  decide  the  disputes  of  the  Jfitleja  chiefs.  At 
the  most  important  of  these  cases  the  Resident  assists  as  be  docs  at  all 
consultations  on  political  questions,  foreign  or  domestic,  but  he  judiciously 
leaves  the  detail  of  the  government  to  the  other  members  and  contents 
himself  with  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  proceedings  over- 
which  he  exercises  an  occasional  control* 

The  Rau*s  land  revenue  amounts  to  15,15,000  koris$  and  that  derived 
from  customs  and  other  sources  unconnected  with  the  land  to  upwards  of 
14,00*000,  in  all  about  29,50,000  from,  of  which  near  3,00,000  is  alienated 
to  maintain  the  ladies  of  the  family,  3,00,000  for  charitable  purposes, 
and  near  50,000  in  In£m.  His  income  therefore  is  only  23,00,000  fearis 
(or  Rs.  7,60,000)  and  his  expense s*  as  shown  by  the  annexed  table  At 
amount  to  upwards  of  24,00,000  Jcoris  (or  8  lakhs  of  Rupees)  of  which 
near  7*00,000  koris  is  the  subsidy  of  the  British  Brigade.  But  so  mo  of 
these  charges  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  ordinary  years  the  R4o  will  he  easily  able  to  live  within  his 
income. 

Tho  debt  of  the  Government  is  12,50,000  7;oris%  of  which  upwards  of  a 
lakh  is  annually  paid  from  a  fund  allotted  to  that  object. 

His  troops  consist  of  about  500  horse  and  2000  infantry  besides  tho 
contingent  of  the  Jadejis.  It  is  calculated  that  these  chiefs  could 
furnish  20,000  men,  but  admitting  tl*ls  to  be  the  case,  they  can  only  he 
reckoned  as  a  force  of  which  the  R4o  cun  have  tho  services  whenever  he 
is  willing  to  pay  for  them.  The  number  of  this  body  that  is  really 
efficient  probably  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  thousand. 

The  internal  government  of  the  Rao’s  immediate  demesne  appears  to 
be  good.  It  is  a  great  defect  in  the  system  that  the  revenue  is  farmed 
and  the  greater  because  the  principal  farmers  are  nearly  related  to 
members  of  the  Regency ;  but  the  original  tenures  of  the  land  aro 
favourable  to  the  cultivator  *  the  superintendence  of  the  Resident  prevent® 
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Appendix  B.  their  being  encroached  on  ;  tho  eertamty  of  retaining  the  lease  for  five 
7  p  years  is  an  inducement  to  the  farmer  to  improve  bis  country,  while  the 
Mr.  Elphinatono's  neighbourhood  of  so  many  chiefs,  m  whose  lands  an  oppressed  ryot  would 
a  i mute*  find  a  refuge,  is  a  check  on  hi®  exactions.  The  competition  of  ryota 

likewise  secures  those  on  the  land®  of  the  JAdejasfrom  oppression,  though 
they  do  not  possess  the  favourable  tenure  which  is  general  in  the  Kao's 
country.  The  tenure  is  called  Bata.  It  gives  a  perpetual  right  of 
occupancy  to  the  ryot  on  his  paying  a  fixed  proportion  of  his  produce 
which  varies  in  different  places  from  one- half  to  one-eighth,  but  is 
generally  one -third.  That  tho  ground  is  the  Rdo’a  appears  never  to  be 
questioned,  hut  the  ryots  sell  their  right  in  it  without  any  opposition 
generally  at  a  very  short  purchase  (about  5  years). 

Tho  neighbourhood  of  Sind  (on  importation  from  which  it  at  all  times 
depends  for  a  large  portion  of  its  subsistence)  prevented  Cutch  from 
feeling  the  famine  of  1813,  so  much  as  Kathiawar.  It  has  never  lieen  so 
much  harassed  by  plunderers  and  although  tho  earthquake  of  1819  was 
a  severe  calamity,  it  was  not  ono  of  that  sort  which  seriously  affects  tho 
population  or  cultivation*  so  that  Cutch  is  on  the  whole  probably  in  as 
flourishing  a  condition  as  it  ever  has  been.  * 

Tho  police  is  good  notwithstanding  tho  number  of  independent 
divisions  j  indeed,  the  example  of  this  country  aud  Kathiawar  makes 
one  question  .whether  when  the  chiefs  are  really  well  disposed  the  number 
of  persons  possessing  influence  does  not  make  up  in  police  for  the  want 
of  extensive  jurisdiction.  The  only  disturbers  of  the  public  penco  appear 
to  b©  the  outlaws  who  find  a  refuge  m  the  dependencies  of  9ind  or  in 
the  desert.  Justice  is  administered  by  tho  Patels  and  by  Pancbay  ata  and 
the  people  do  not  complain  of  tho  want  of  it. 

The  last  revolution  was  effected  at  tho  request  of  tho  Judej&s  and  the  last 
treaty  affords  them  a  guarantee  of  their  possessions.  It  might  therefor© 
bo  expected  that  they  would  bo  content  and  accordingly  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  any  dissatisfaction  exists  among  them.  Three  persons 
of  that  class  came  to  mo  with  complaints,  but  all  related  to  oppressions 
committed  by  Bhirmalji  or  Patch  Muhammad  and  not  redressed  by  the 
present  Regency.  I  had  long  separate  interviews  with  more  than  twenty 
of  tho  principal  persons  in  Cutch,  and  although  it  was  scarcely  to  ti© 
expected  that  they  would  bo  very  unreserved  on  such  an  occasion,  yet  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  I  gave  them  many  openings  in  the  course  of 
conversation  to  discover  their  real  sentiments  and  likewise  put  direct 
questions  to  them  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Regency  without  hearing 
of  anything  offensive  or  inconsistent  with  former  practice.  On©  chief 
complained  that  the  decisions  of  the  Regency  were  not  always  just,  but 
be  confined  himself  to  general  censure,  and  I  found  that  ho  had  lately 
lost  a  cause  by  tho  Regency1©  confirming  the  award  of  a  Fanebiyat 
against  which  he  had  appealed. 

The  J&dejsL  chiefs  have  been  the  great  losers  by  the  earth qnak©  which 
demolished  their  forts,  but  they  are  still  in  a  prosperous  condition  :  few 
of  them  are  much  in  debt,  they  have  few  disputes  among  themselves  anil 
no  private  wars.  Some  of  them  are  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  numerous 
sub-divisions  of  their  estates,  every  younger  brother  being  entitled  to  a 
share  equal  to  one-third  and  often  to  one-half  of  that  of  the  elder,  but  on 
the  whole  the  number  of  estates  that  have  descended  to  single  boira 
induces  a  suspicion  that  in  Cutch  infanticide  is  not  confined  to  females,. 

Tho  J&deju  chiefs  of  Cutch  arc  generally  accused  of  treachery  ;  poisoning 
is  said  to  be  a  prevalent  crime  among  them  -  but  in  what  I  have  heard  of 
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The  character  of  the  common  people  appears  to  be  peaceable  and 
inoffensive*  The  inhabitants  of  V&gnd  are  said  to  retain  their  propensity 
to  plunder,  the  Muhammadan  herdsmen  in  the  Banni  (a  tract  of  grass 
lands  extending  along  the  edge  of  the  northern  Ran)  are  reckoned 
fierce  and  unsettled  ;  and  the  MuLnas  (another  Muhammadan  tribe  in  the 
east  of  the  Rio’s  territories)  are  notorious  for  their  desperate  character, 
always  ready  for  hiro  to  undertake  any  enterprise  however  dangerous 
or  however  flagitious.  These  tribes  are  under  hereditary  heads  of  their 
own. 

The  external  relations  of  Catch  scarcely  deserve  to  bo  mentioned.  It 
has  escaped  the  ravages  and  exactions  of  tho  Mara th  as  and  it  has  twice 
repelled  invasions  from  Bind.  Ita  offensive  operations  since  the  days  of 
Rao  Desal  have  been  confined  to  three  invasions  of  tho  north  of  KAthi&wAr 
by  Fateh  Muhammad  and  one  incursion  to  V&rahi  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Radhanpur*  The  use  of  a  connection  with  Cutch  to  ns  is  to  curb  the 
plunderers  of  Vagad,  to  chock  the  Khoaas,  to  keep  Sind  at  a  distance,  and 
to  afford  an  opening  into  that  country  in  the  unwelcome  event  of  our  being 
engaged  in  a  war  with  tho  Amirs,  Tho  most  desirable  situation  of  Cutch 
for  ns  is  that  it  should  bo  under  a  strong  and  independent  government. 
The  first  of  these  conditions  was  found  to  be  unattainable  and  the  want 
of  strength  has  led  to  tho  loss  of  independence.  We  are  now  too  deeply 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  Cutch  ever  to  retreat*  and  tho  option  reserved 
to  ns  of  withdrawing  from  tho  subsidiary  alliance  is  rendered  nugateiy 
by  our  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the  R&o  and  of  the  JadejAs*  Of  all  our 
alliances  this  is  probably  the  most  intimate  and  the  most  difficult  to 
dissolve,  since  to  free  us  from  its  obligations  requires  tho  consent  not  of 
one  Prince  hut  of  200  Nobles. 


their  history,  I  have  found  no  instance  of  it,  and  I  perceive  more  of  the 
unsteadiness  that  results  from  indifference  than  of  deliberate  treachery  in 
their  public  conduct.  This  want  of  attachment  to  any  sovereign  is 
produced  by  their  own  independence  of  tho  Rao'a  authority  and  by  the 
want  of  energy  in  the  chief  and  consequent  distraction  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  his  government  in  common  with  moat  of  those  under  Rajputs 
has  almost  always  displayed.  The  appearance  and  behaviour  of  th© 
chiefs  though  not  much  polished*  is  decent*  manly,  and  prepossessing. 


It  is  therefor©  of  the  most  importance  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  our  influence  is  to  be  exerted.  During  the  RAo*s  minority  we 
must  continue  to  superintend  and  control  every  branch  of  the  government, 
but  our  Resident's  interference  should  bo  confined,  ns  at  present,  to 
superintendence,  While  Ratausi  is  properly  supported  bo  will  always 
have  a  preponderance  in  the  Regency,  and  will  guide  it  in  the  direction 
which  is  given  to  it  by  our  Government. 

Unless  the  Resident  bo  supine  IjakhmtdAs  will  be  an  adequate  counter* 
poise  to  Rata  ns  Ts  Influence  ;  tho  very  knowledge  that  there  exists  such  a 
rival  ready  to  communicate  any  miscondtict  of  his  to  the  Resident  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  Katansi  cautious  and  moderate ;  and  as  it  is  tho 
policy  of  Lakhmidas  and  must  be  the  ambition  of  eveiy  Jadeja  in  tho 
Regency  to  maintain  the  principles  most  popular  among  their  country¬ 
men,  the  Resident,  if  he  shows  himself  disposed  to  listen  to  their  com¬ 
munications*  can  never  be  ignorant  of  any  action  adverse  to  th©  ancient 

Emetic e  or  the  publio  feeling.  The  chief  business  of  the  Resident  must 
e  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  bis  colleagues  in  those  points  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  united  by  a  common  interest.  In  tho  internal  management 
of  the  Rdo's  country  he  ought  not  to  exercise  so  minute  a  control  as  to 
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r  Ei  hinstouea  *nJ  great  change  of  system  is  proposed,  it  is*  of  course,  his  duty  to  examine 

r*  jfiiiate,  H  it  carefully  ;  but  except  on  such  occasions,  it  is  enough  if  be  readily  listens 

1821  to  complaints  and  calls  for  explanations  when  they  seem  to  be  well 

founded*  In  all  measures  affecting  the  Jidejms  he  ought  to  take  a  mom 
active  part*  Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  ready  to  submit  to  a 
government  of  ministers  supported  by  a  power  unconnected  with  their 
own,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  long  as  their  personal  honour  find  interest 
are  attended  to,  they  will  be,  if  not  friendly,  at  least  indifferent  to  otir 
proceedings ;  hut  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  bo  treated  with 
attention  and  civility  and  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  encroach  on 
their  privileges.  The  vigilance  of  the  Resident  should  guard  against  tho 
negligence,  partiality,  or  corruption  which  may  bu  evinced  by  tho 
Regency  in  deciding  on  the  quarrels  of  tho  chiefs*  His  authority  should 
repress  all  attempts  on  their  part  to  renew  the  practice  of  plunder  or  of 
private  war ;  and  his  moderation  should  guard  against  the  temptation  off 
adding  to  the  Hau  8  possessions  by  forfeitures  even  in  cases  where  tho 
resistance  of  a  chief  should  have  required  the  employment  of  a  military 
force-  Without  this  precaution  a  slight  offence  will  lead  to  a  fin©  ;  delay 
in  payment,  to  the  employment  of  a  detachment;  and  that  to  the 
dispossession  of  the  individual  and  tho  discontent  and  alarm  of  all  th© 
other  Jadejas.  A  fin©  has  been  tho  usual  punishment  and  ought  still 
to  bo  sufficient ;  and  if  it  should  bo  absolutely  necessary  to  dispossess  a  chief, 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  Government  should  be  shown  by  restoring  bis 
lands  to  his  next  heir*  The  three  most  probable  points  of  difference  with  tb© 
Jadejaa  am,  settling  their  disputes  among  themselves;  enforcing  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  female  infanticide;  and  compelling  them  to  act  against  plunderers 
within  their  own  districts.  In  tho  first,  all  danger  may  b©  averted  by  tho 
prompt  and  impartial  administration  of  fustic©  ;  in  the  second,  by  caution 
and  delicacy  in  the  means  of  detecting  guilt  and  moderation  in  punishing 
it.  The  third  is  an  object  of  great  importance.  It  is  more  likely  to  bo 
attained  by  vigilance  than  by  severity,  by  explaining  what  is  expected* 
censuring  neglect*  and  compelling  restitution  with  the  addition  of  a  fin  a 
as  the  punishment  of  participation*  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
any  appearances  of  arrogance  in  our  treatment  of  the  Jddeja  chiefs ; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  referring  political 
questions  to  the  decision  of  their  body  to  the  extent  which  a 
superficial  view  of  tho  correspondence  of  the  Residency  would  lead  us 
*  to  think  usual*  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  tho  former  R&os  would 

consult  the  principal  JadejAs  before  they  entered  on  any  measure  that 
required  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Bhayad ami,  in  the  absence  of  an 
efficient  sovereign,  it  is  still  more  necessary  that  the  Regency  should 
learn  the  sentiments  of  that  body,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  b©  usual,  or 
to  be  expected,  or  to  be  practicable  that  all  should  be  assembled  to  give 
their  votes  even  on  the  most  important  questions*  The  Resident  should 
continue  to  consult  the  greatest  chief  a  separately  or  together  as  h©  thinks 
best  suited  to  the  occasion*  and  may  extend  or  confine  the  number 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  question  ;  but  I  should  think  fifty  or 
sixty  the  greatest  number  that  need  ever  be  consulted*  These  are  all  the 
general  observations  that  suggest  themselves,  but  there  are  various 
subjects  of  temporary  importance  which  require  our  immediate  attention. 

The  first  is  tho  situation  of  the  late  RAo* 

The  odium  of  that  prince's  measures  has  been  lost  in  the  eight  of  Ilia 
misfortunes  and  all  fear  of  his  power  among  tho  JAdejas  has  been  removed 
by  the  British  guarantee-  The  consequence  is  that  ho  is  now  an  object 
of  general  compassion,  and,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  our 
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power  would  afford  a  sufficient  security  against  a  renewal  of  him 
misconduct,  the  greater  part  of  his  late  subjects  would  probably  be  glad 
to  see  him  restored  to  the  ma#nad*  An  opinion  prevails  of  the  indefeasible 
rights  of  a  Prince  to  the  nominal  exercise  at  least  o£  a  sovereignty  which 
be  has  once  possessed  and  this  is  shown  by  the  language  of  the  people 
of  Cuteh  who,  when  off  their  guard,  generally  call  Rkarmaiji  the  Rao, 
and  Rdo  DesnL,  only  the  Kunvar  or  Prince,  I  consulted  several  of  the 
principal  persons  in  Cuteh  about  the  succession  to  the  Masnad  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  Rdo  Desal,  and  all  who  delivered  their  sentiments 
with  frankness  declared  at  once  for  Bharmatji,  although  all  agreed 
that  he  ought  to  be  kept  in  prison  and  the  Government  administered  by 
a  Regency* 

The  wives  of  Bharmalji,  especially  the  mother  of  the  present  Rao* 
are  all  naturally  anxious  to  promote  his  interests  and  with  them  go  the 
wishes  and  intrigues  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace,  Rdo  Bharmalji 
must  have  some  adherents  especially  among  the  soldiery  who  were 
disbanded  at  his  fall  ;  any  unpopularity  of  the  present  Government 
would  throw  the  J&dejas  into  hia  seal ;  the  dwelling  which  he  inhabits 
being  built  more  for  commodiousness  than  security,  might  easily  allow 
of  his  escape  ;  and  tho  Midnds  and  Juts  would  soon  supply  him  with  a 
desperate  band  who  might  protect  him  until  further  support  could  bo 
obtained.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  highly  desirable  to  remove  BhAr- 
xnalji  from  Cutch  or  at  least  from  Bhuj  \  but  this  is  unfortunately 
prevented  by  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty.  The  dangers  I  have  alluded  to 
can  therefore  only  be  counteracted  by  greater  attention  to  the  security  of 
his  person  and  by  destroying  the  impression  that  he  is  ever  to  recover 
his  power*  To  show  the  resolution  of  the  British  Government  I 
declined  seeing  him  {although  in  the  least  offensive  terms)  and  I  rejected 
all  the  applications  that  were  made  to  me  to  allow  him  to  return  to  the 
palace.  My  correspondence  with  the  Resident  will  show  my  sentiment® 
regarding  his  restoration  to  his  family  in  which  1  think  humanity 
requires  every  indulgence  that  can  safely  be  conceded,  but  I  should  think 
it  a  most  desirable  arrangement  if  he  could  be  removed  to  some  place  of 
strength  more  completely  cut  off  from  the  town. 

The  next  step  that  occurs  for  destroying  the  chance  of  his  recovering 
hia  influence  is  to  call  on  the  Jddejds  to  declare  an  heir  to  the  present 
Ran,  hut  this  on  examination  appears  both  unnecessary  and  impolitic. 
As  Bharmalji  has  already  been  pronounced  by  the  treaty  to  have 
forfeited  the  government  as  fully  ae  can  be  done  in  any  public 
instrument,  nothing  could  he  gained  by  a  new  declaration  to  that  effect, 
and  as  it  has  never  been  disputed  that  the  next  heir  is  the  chief  of 
Khkkhur  descended  from  the  Raja  Godji,  the  only  effect  of  a  call 
for  a  declaration  would  be  to  invite  a  Fruitless  and  probably  an  angry 
discussion.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  Rao  Bharmalji  may  yet  have 
children  whom  it  would  be  both  unpopular  and  unjust  to  set  aside  ; 
ihe  insanity  or  incapacity  of  their  father  being  certainly  no  bar  to 
their  claim  and  there  being  no  distinction  between  the  title  which  would 
be  possessed  by  such  children  and  that  which  lias  actually  been 
admitted  in  the  person  of  Rdo  Dcsal.  It  seems  therefore  most  expedient 
to  treat  the  question  of  the  succession  as  already  settled  and  to  admit 
no  further  mention  of  Bharmalji*®  restoration. 

The  Regency  ought  no  doubt  to  be  filled  up  and  as  the  object  is  to 
gain  tho  confidence  of  the  Jddejds  as  well  as  to  have  a  natural  mode  of 
ascertaining  their  feelings  I  should  think  it  desirable  that  the  choice 
should  fall  on  two  Jddejds.  I  have  requested  the  Resident  to  take  the 
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opinions  of  as  many  chiefs  as  he  conveniently  can  on  this  subject*  and  to 
be  guided  by  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  them.  The  new  Regents 
should  understand  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease  no 
member  of  the  Regency  will  he  allowed  to  be  a  fanner  of  the  revenue. 

The  exposed  and  unconnected  situation  of  Anjar  suggested  a  question 
whether  it  might  not  be  politic  to  restore  it  to  the  R&o’s  Government 
taking  a  money  payment  instead  ;  and  if  this  payment  could  be  well 
secured  I  do  not  see  a  single  advantage  in  keeping  the  district*  As 
long  as  our  influence  at  Bhuj  continues*  it  m  of  no  use  w  hatever,  and  if 
that,  influence  were  to  expire,  it  would  require  a  strong  force  to  defend  it ; 
even  then,  the  jealousy  it  would  occasion  between  ns  and  the  R&o  would 
probably  soon  involve  us,  as  it  did  before,  in  hostilities  with  that  Prince* 
The  only  questions  therefore  are,  whether  wo  can  obtain  adequate 
security  for  the  revenue  we  give  up,  and  whether  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  ryots  if  Anjar  be  restored  to  the  Rao.  The  failure  of  the  Cuteh 
Government  in  paying  the  subsidy  makes  the  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
questions  very  doubtful.  I  have  referred  both  to  the  Resident  for  his 
report. 

It  would  be  popular  to  restore  the  fort  of  Rbujia  to  the  R&o  and  it 
would  be  popularity  easily  purchased,  for  the  fort  is,  I  believe,  incapable  of 
being  defended  especially  in  its  present  state  ;  but  as  it  commands  our 
cantonments  it  would  bo  necessary  to  move  the  brigade  to  some  other 
ground.  If  a  good  position  could  be  found  near  Bhuj  (for  it  ought  not  I 
think  to  be  at  any  distance  from  the  R&q*s  person)  it  would  be  desirable  to 
remove  the  brigade  thither  and  to  construct  a  redoubt  within  which  a 
residence  might  be  erected  for  the  late  Rao  and  where  the  stores  &c.  might 
be  deposited  if  the  force  were  obliged  to  move.  Tho  expense  of  such  a 
work  would  however  be  considerable,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  for 
an  estimate  before  it  can  be  determined  on.  At  any  rate  the  cantonment 
can  be  moved  and  some  sort  of  held  work  thrown  up  for  the  stores.  Tho 
present  force  in  Cuteh  appears  to  me  no  more  than  sufficient.  It  would 
be  insufficient  if  we  had  any  reason  to  distrust  the  good  will  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  detachments  at  Fa  tan  and  Rajkot  could  however 
reinforce  it  within  a  fortnight. 

The  wish  of  the  people  of  Bhuj  is  strongly  in  favour  of  repairing 
their  walls,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  us  the  finances  of 
the  state  will  admit  of  it*  The  same  observations  apply  to  Lakhpat 
bandar,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  incur  the  expense  of  repairing 
Anjar  which  we  could  never  spare  an  adequate  force  to  defend* 
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Among  other  reasons  for  visiting  Catch,  one  was  my  desire  to  possess 
myself  of  information  on  the  spot  before  I  proposed  a  reply  to  the  letter 
of  the  Secret  Committee  of  tho  9th  January  1829,  relative  to  oar  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  from  which  they  express  their  desire  this  Government 
either  to  withdraw  ‘from  all  interference  in  tho  affairs  of  that  country,  or 
by  so  increasing  oar  influence  over  the  Government,  as  to  enable  our¬ 
selves  to  wield  all  its  resources,  and  to  give  to  tho  inhabitants  something 
which  would  be  worth  their  fighting  for/ 

2,  The  Secret  Committee  after  comm anica ting  their  sentiments  upon 
tho  whole  subject  in  order  to  guide  the  proceedings  of  this  Government, 
conclndo  with  the  following  just  remark.  *  The  opportunity  of  effecting 
that  object  (alluding  to  our  withdrawing  from  the  alliance)  should  w© 
determine  on  prosecuting  it,  might  not  be  afforded  before  tho  period  at 
which  the  R&o  will  attain  his  majority.  Mach  previous  preparation  will 
in  any  case  be  required  before  we  can  safely  change  the  line  of  policy 
upon  which  we  have,  however  undecidedly,  been  acting  for  many  years  ; 
but  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  know  what  we  want,  and  to  have  & 
distinct  object  in  view.  If  the  object  of  a  Government  be  always  the  same, 
the  changes  produced  by  time  will  ultimately  afford  the  means  of  obtaining 
it,  but  neither  success  nor  credit  is  to  be  found  in  tho  following, 
languidly  or  without  plan,  decision,  or  pertinacity,  any  object,  however 
desirable  may  be  its  possession/ 

3.  Though  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  past  history  of  Cutch, 
as  that  has  been  recently  very  fully  illustrated/  it  will  bo  useful,  before 
I  offer  my  sentiments  as  to  the  practicability  or  policy  of  withdrawing 
or  materially  changing  our  connexion  with  this  state,  to  refer  to  tho 
progress  of  our  connection  since  its  formation  and  its  actual  condition  at 
the  present  period. 

4,  In  1802  Hansruj*  tho  governor  of  Mandvi,  who  had  then  gained  a 
temporary  ascendancy  at  Bhuj,  offered  to  cede  Catch  to  the  British 
Government  on  the  condition  that  it  would  grant  a  maintenance  to  tho 
R&o  Ray  ad  him  and  his  relations.  This  proposal  was  changed  in  1804  to 
one  for  subsidisciug  a  body  of  British  troops.  In  1807,  tho  latter  offer 
came  again  from  Hansraj  and  Fateh  Muhammad  conjointly  :  but  they 
were  informed  (on  this  as  on  tbo  two  former  occasions)  that  we  did  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Cutch. 

5.  In  1809  Fateh  Muhammad  proceeded  on  his  fifth  expedition  against 
Navanagar,  and  was  met  at  Hariana  (a  town  south  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch) 
by  an  agent  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Walker  who  was  then  employed  in 
settling  IC&  this  war. 
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1  Dated  Ddpun't  Juno  1830. 

*  The  Memoir  of  Dutch  lately  printed  by  Mr*  Bumes,  the  Surgeon  of  the  Residency, 
fa  very  full  and  correct, 
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6.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  (to  which  both  Fateh  Mukinmad  and 
HiiiifirAj  were  parties)  providing  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  out  of  all 
ports  of  Cut eli ;  that  no  troops  from  Catch  should  cross  the  Kan  into 
Kathiawar,  or  eastward  into  Gujarat,  or  its  dependencies  ;  that  the  IJritifrh 
Government  should  arbitrate  and  settle  the  claims  of  the  Bhuj  I_)arl*ar 
against  that  of  Navanagar  ;  and  that  it  should  warn  the  Amirs  of  fcimd 
against  any  attempt  to  occupy  Catch. 

7.  In  1812,  this  treaty  was  found  to  have  been  set  at  nought  by  the 
Cntch  contracting  authorities,  Hansrilj  had  died  some  time  before,  and 
his  son  Shivraj,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  usurped  power,  levied  a  tiuc  on 
all  boats  entering  the  gulf  of  Catch,  even  though  sailing  under  British 
passports  and  colours.  Every  bay  and  creek  along  the  coast  was  the 
bn  unt  of  pirates,  and  Fateh  Muhammad  had  openly  harboured  a  celebrated 
one  of  the  name  of  Husain  Nokva,  who  had  plundered  n  vessel  Moaging 
to  or  freighted  by  prince  Dosal  of  Cabnl.  The  JamMdr  had  also  sent 
marauding  parties  of  horse  into  KithiiwSr,  bad  him  self  moved  in 
command  or  a  considerable  force  to  attack  Santulpur  a  dependency  of 
Jt&dhanpnr,  and  had  given  protection  to  a  Sindian  who  had  assassinated 
a  British  officer,  Captain  Phelan,  H,  M/s  47th  Regiment* 


8*  Captain  MacMurdo  was  deputed  with  a  marine  armament  to 
remonstrate  against  these  gross  infractions  of  engagements,  and  succeeded 
without  difficulty  in  bringing  Shivriij  Hunsrdj  to  terms.  The  troops  that 
hud  gone  from  Bhnj  against  S  Antal  pur  were  ordered  hack*  and  measures 
were  in  progress  for  attacking  the  VAgad  plunderers  (as  the  Darter’s 
own  mercenaries  were  called}  when  Fateh  Muhammad  suddenly  died*  and 
the  country  was  thrown  into  complete  confusion. 

9,  On  the  death  of  Fateh  Muhammad,  his  two  sons,  Husain  Mia  and 
Ibrahim  Mia,  took  his  place  as  the  directors  of  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
continued  to  keep  the  R&o  in  custody  as  a  pageant  in  whose  name  they 
acted*  The  two  brothers  were  divided  in  their  sentiments  as  to  listening  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  Government,  but  at  length  they  invited 
Captain  MncMardo  to  Btmj,  to  whom  they  stated  in  explanation  that 
the  troops  had  gone  against  Sdnt&lpur  under  an  idea  that  it  did  not  com© 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1809 ;  that  the  pirate  Husain  Nokva 
and  the  murderer  of  Captain  Phelan  should  bo  given  up  if  found  in  Catch; 
and  that  a  force  should  be  sent  Into  Vagad  to  put  down  the  banditti* 


10*  Captain  MacMurdo  accompanied  the  force  into  Vagad,  and  during 
its  stay  in  that  province,  the  plunderers  disappeared.  At  the  expiration 
of  six  weeks  Captain  MacMurdo  crossed  the  Ran  into  KitM6w£r,  TAit 
had  hardly  arrived  there  before  he  heard  that  the  youngest  son  of  Fateh 
Muhammad  had  separated  from  the  elder,  and  gone  over  to  the  chief  of 
Man  dm  who  had  a  i  wavs  opposed  any  thing  like  concession  to  our 
demands ;  while  KAthiuwdr  w  as  devastated  by  plundering  parties  of 
horse  and  foot. 


11*  The  British  Government  now  felt  itself  called  on  to  change  ita 
remonstrances  into  threats  of  punishment,  which  so  terrified  Fateh 
Muhammad's  eldest  son,  who  was  naturally  of  a  very  timid  disposition, 
that  he  joined  the  Mundra  faction,  and  the  whole  of  Fateh  Muhammad's 
family  evinced  by  their  words  and  actions  perfect  indifference  to  our 
connection  or  alliance.  The  marauding  system  increased  tenfold  ;  trade 
was  almost  stopped  from  pirates  ;  Husain  Nokva  was  invited  back  from 
Bind,  whither  he  was  said  to  have  retired,  and  the  murderer  of  Captain 
Phelan  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  chief  of  Mundra* 
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T2*  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers  was  followed  by  the 
murders  of  the  minister  Jagjrwan,  Mehta*  and  his  brother  Kamehandra* 
while  another  brother  of  this  Hindu  family  caused  himself  to  be  buried 
alive.  About  three  weeks  subsequent  to  these  horrid  events*  Ibriihim 
Mia  (the  youngest  of  Fateh  Muhammad  s  sons)  was  stabbed  to  the  heart 
in  the  Durbar  by  a  Man^adi  jamAdir,  in  presence  of  his  elder  brother 
Husain,  and  the  minister  Lnkhmidas.  Husain  suspecting  that  the  Rao 
had,  through  his  guards,  instigated  th©  fate  of  his  brother,  exchanged 
them  for  a  body  of  Arabs,  and  having  taken  the  Marvadi  soldiery  by 
surprise,  he  put  the  whole  of  them,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  to 
death. 

13.  From  the  time  of  these  atrocities*  there  was  literally  no  govern¬ 
ment  in  Catch  for  many  weeks ;  Husain  Mia  shut  himself  np  in  a  house, 
afraid  to  trust  to  any  one  ;  the  Arabs  levied  fines  and  exactions  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  several  of  the  towns  refused  obedietico  to  the  orders 
sent  from  the  capital, 

14.  Husain  Mia  had  by  this  time  so  completely  shown  his  incapacity 
and  pusillanimity  that  the  minister  Shivrdj  Hansraj  and  A'skarn 
having  conferred  with  some  of  the  Jadeja  chiefs  removed  him  from  his 
situation  as  executive  head  of  the  state,  and  set  at  liberty  the  Rao  who 
immediately  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  An  application  was  made 
to  this  prince  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  for  redress  of 
injuries  which  he  not  only  refused  but  turned  its  native  agent  out  of  Bhuj, 
under  the  plea  of  employing  Snndarji  Siyji  in  that  capacity  j  and  as  if 
resolved  to  make  himself  enemies  in  ail  quarters,  he  insulted  by  his 
supercilious  conduct  the  Jadejaa  who  hod  come  to  Bhuj  to  bo  present  at 
his  marriage,  most  of  whom  returned  to  their  estates  in  great  disgust* 

15.  About  this  time  a  British  force  was  ordered  to  reduce  Jodiya  to 
the  authority  of  its  rightful  owner,  the  Jam  of  Navanagar ;  and  it  was 
discovered  that  men  and  ammunition  had  been  sent  from  Bhuj  to 
assist  in  its  defence*  It  fell,,  however,  so  easily  that  Rao  Bharmalji  took 
alarm  and  with  a  view  to  appease  the  indignation  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  moved  into  Yagad  with  the  avowed  determination  of  suppressing 
the  banditti,  but  either  unable  or  disinclined  to  do  so,  he  marched  back  to 
Bhuj  in  fifteen  days.  The  depredations  of  the  banditti,  which  had  been 
suspended  during  the  Riio’s  presence  in  Y ilgitd  were  now  renewed  with 
redoubled  vigour.  In  the  space  of  a  few  months  136  villages  in  KAthiawar 
were  plundered ;  40,000  head  of  cattle  were  carried  off,  and  property 
to  the  amount  of  eight  lakh#  was  damaged  and  destroyed  in  addition  to 
which  losses  the  British  Government  had  expended  ten  lacs  of  rupees  in 
defensive,  though  fruitless,  measures. 

16.  Captain  MacMurdo  was  now  instructed  to  make  specific  demands 
for  compensation  for  the  past ;  security  for  the  future  ;  the  surrender  of 
the  children  of  the  famous  freebooter  Suinaji ;  and  on  apology  for  the 
double  insult  offered  in  expelling  our  agent  from  Bhuj,  and  fti  delaying  to 
send  Vakils  to  treat,  as  had  been  long  promised.  No  answers  were  afforded 
to  those  demands  within  the  specified  time  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  Colonel 
last'd  force  had  entered  Catch,  taken  Anjar*  and  advanced  within  six 
miles  of  the  capital  that  the  RAo  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  ho  agreed 
to  pay  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees  as  an  indemnification  for  all  losses  and 
expenses  ;  to  cede  to  us  the  par g  ana  and  town  of  An  jar,  with  its  depen¬ 
dent  bandar  of  Tuna ;  to  pay  us  further  an  annual  tribute  of  two  lakhs  of 
kori*  -*  to  prevent  the  future  excesses  of  the  Vagad  banditti  ;  to  suppress 

1  Kot  u  may  be  calculated  at  three  to  one  rupee. 
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piracy;  to  prevent  Europeans  of  whatever  nation  from  interfering  with  the 
affairs*  or  passing  through  the  territories,  of  Cutch;  to  dismiss  and  prohibit 
all  Arab  mercenaries  with  the  exception  of  ft  garrison  of  four  hundred 
men  for  Bakhpat  bandar  and  not  to  harbour  outlaws  or  baftrtrrif  >dx 
from  their  Higlmosses  the  Feshwa's  or  Gaikwdr’s  territories.  In  return 
for  these  concessions  wo  agreed  to  reduce  the  province  of  VAgad, 
and  all  refractory  chieftains  to  the  subjection  of  the  Rdo’s  paramount 
authority,  and  to  mediate  all  causes  of  disagreement  or  disaffection  that 
might  spring  up  in  future. 

17*  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  afterwards  excused  our  portion  of  the 
twenty  lakhs  of  rupees  (estimated  at  eight  lakhs)  and  also  gave  up  all  claim 
to  the  promised  tribute.  The  remaining  articles  of  the  treaty  were  duly 
fulfilled,  and  a  tribute  of  40  koris  per  annum  on  each  plough  was  fixed 
on  Viigad.  Captain  MacMurdo  was  appointed  Collector  at  An  jar,  and 
Resident  in  Cntch.  The  Rio  raised  the  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  he 
had  to  pay,  by  fines  on  his  refractory  chieftains,  and  demands  under  the 
name  of  voluntary  contributions  from  those  who  had  long  enjoyed  the 
revenue  from  different  parts  of  the  country* 

18.  As  soon  as  the  British  troops  moved  out  of  Cntch,  and  Rao 
Bh&mmlji  felt  himself  relieved  from  the  terror  their  presence  had 
excited,  he  gave  way  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations.  He  became 
addicted  to  constant  intoxication  and  the  lowest  sensnality,  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  profligate 
favourites,  men  of  this  meanest  and  most  depraved  characters,  whose 
principfil  object  was  to  instil  into  his  mind  suspicions  of  his  new  allies, 
and  particularly  of  their  representative  Captain  MacMurdo.  The 
revenues  for  eight  months  in  advance  wore  seized  from  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  and  twenty  lakhs  of  koris  exacted  in  fines  from  thehouseh  old  officers, 
and  the  managers  of  districts,  to  be  dissipated  in  the  grossest  debauchery, 
Ho  man  of  any  wealth  was  safe  in  the  country*  The  J&deja  chiefs 
with  scarcely  one  exception  retired  to  their  estates,  and  never  visited 
Bhuj. 

19.  These  scenes  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  Rao*s  murder  of  his 
cousin  Ladhuhha,  an  act  which  excited  the  most  unqualified  horror  in  all 
classes  The  British  Government  made  an  application  in  favour  of  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  chief  which  so  highly  incensed  the  murderer  that 
ho  immediately  raised  Arab  troops  to  attack  An  jar,  in  consequence  of 
which  Captain  MacMurdo  called  in  another  regiment  from  KAthidwar 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  him  disband  the  new  levies. 


20,  Cntch  was  now  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  even  in  the  worst 
times  of  RAo  ltdyadhan  and  every  means  that  ho  could  devise  were  adapted 
by  Bharmalji  to  insult  and  injure  the  British  Government.  He  levied 
so  high  a  duty  on  cotton  bought  in  his  villages  by  merchants  of  An  jar 
that  all  trade  in  t  hat  staple  was  at  an  end  ;  and  he  prohibited  boats 
from  other  ports  in  his  dominions  resorting  to  that  of  Tuna.  Captain 
MacMurdo  proceeded  to  Bhuj,  at  great  personal  risk,  to  expostulate  on 
these  aggressions,  but  bo  experienced  nothing  but  insult  and  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Anjar  without  effecting  any  good. 

21*  All  the  ministers  at  Bhuj,  except  Lakhmidds  and  Ratansi,  now 
quitted  the  capital,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  lives ;  and  the 
Jadeja  chiefs  applied  to  the  Bombay  Government  for  its  advice  and  aid 
in  extricating  the  province  from  the  misrule  and  misery  into  %vhich  it 
had  been  plunged,  which  they  proposed  to  effect,  by  deposing  Bharmalji* 
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22.  A  force  under  Sir  William  Keir  was,  by  orders  from  the  Governor 
General,  sent  into  Cutch,  Captain  MacMurdo  was  ordered  to  confer 
with  the  Jade  jus*  and  after  the  tort  of  Bhujia  which  overlooks  the  capital 
had  been  taken  by  escalade,  the  Rdo  delivered  himself  up,  was  formally 
deposed,  his  son  (an  infant  of  three  years  of  age)  elected  m  hia  stead,  and 
a  t  reaty  made,  on  his  part,  by  the  Jadejas,  in  which  after  confirming  most 
of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1816,  he  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  two 
lahht  of  rupees  per  annum,  and  we  guaranteed  1  the  integrity  of  hia 
dominions  *  from  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  We  also  guaranteed 
the  possessions  of  the  whole  of  the  J  adepts  on  the  single  condition  that 
they  would  preserve  their  female  children* 

23.  A  regency  was  immediately  nominated  consisting  of  five  persons, 
to  which  number  the  British  Resident  was  afterwards  added  as  president 
at  the  repeated  and  earnest  request  of  the  original  members  ;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  province  have  been  since  administered  by  this  body  with 
the  occasional  advice  of  the  Jade  j  a  B  hay  ad  or  brotherhood*  By  a  new 
agreement  concluded  between  the  British  and  Cutch  Governments  in 
June  1822,  AnjAr  and  its  dependencies  were  restored  to  the  Rao  on  hia 
paying  to  us  their  yearly  estimated  revenue  of  Rs.  88,000,  making 
the  entire  sum  wo  annually  receive  from  the  Cutch  Government, 
its.  2,80,000- 

24-  From  this  concise  statement  of  the  progress  of  our  connection 
with  Cutch  it  will  be  sufficiently  evident  it  has  been  forced  upon  ns  in 
order  to  protect  KAthiswur  and  the  commerce  of  the  coast  from  increas¬ 
ing  hands  of  pirates  and  of  plunderers,  and  it  is  farther  evident  that  were 
we  to  abandon  the  connection  to-morrow,  wo  should  have  tho  same  evils 
to  encounter,  and  be  in  all  probability  put  to  a  far  greater  expense,  and 
become  subject  to  much  more  embarrassment  than  wo  ever  can,  by  pre¬ 
serving  the  alliance.  On  those  grounds  therefore,  it  is  not  expedient  to  with¬ 
draw,  but,  were  it  so,  the  maintenance  of  our  faith  renders  such  a  measure 
impracticable.  It  is  now  eight  years  since  this  country  has  been  subject  to 
tho  regency  before  mentioned,  and  it  has  during  that  period  enjoyed  a 
com  partitive  tranquillity  beyond  what  it  ever  before  knew.  The  Dx-Rao 
Bharmalji  lives  in  the  house  of  his  sou,  and  for  some  period  past  has  been 
subject  to  no  restraint,  for  the  British  guard  over  him  has  been  for  some 
time  a  mere  ceremony  *  His  character  is  said  to  be  much  changed,  and  ho 
appears  reconciled  to  his  condition,  but  if  he  is  not,  lie  has  small  means,  if 
ay,  of  exciting  disturbance*  The  reigning  prince  (Rdo  Dcsal),  with  whom 
I  had  much  intercourse  when  at  Bhnj,  is  a  youth  of  uncommon  promise 
and  he  baa  had  advantages  which  few  in  his  situation  have  enjoyed.  Tho 
Resident  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pottinger  has  attended  with  much  caro  and 
solicitude  to  his  education,  and  every  pain  has  been  taken  to  render  him 
worthy  of  his  condition*  Hu  has  reaped  great  benefit  from  the  lessons  of 
the  Reverend  Mr*  Gray,  Chaplain  at  Bhuj.  That  respectable  clergyman 
takes  a  most  anxious  interest  in  tho  improvement  of  his  pupil  and  tho 
young  Ran  gave  mo  proof  at  every  interview  I  had  with  him,  that  the 
instruction  he  had  received  had  not  been  cast  away.  It  was  pleasing  to 
hoar  him  in  conversation  continually  referring  to  the  observations  of  Mr* 


This  application,  however,  was  negatived,  and  it  is  impossible  to  surmise 
what  might  have  been  the  result  had  not  the  Rao  placed  himself  in  the 
light  of  an  enemy  by  directly  molesting  our  villages  in  the  An  jar  pargmna^ 
and  by  attacking  the  town  of  A’desar  in  Vagad,  at  a  time  when  its 
chief  was,  in  conformity  with  the  first  treaty,  in  attendance  on  Captain 
MacMurdo  for  the  settlement  of  his  differences  with  the  GarbAr* 
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Gray*  whom  he  described  as  being  most  kind  and  attentive  to  him  and 
giving  him  information  on  all  subjects.  He  repeated  to  me  axioms  that 
he  had  been  taught,  and  the  principles  that  had  been  instilled  into  his 
mind*  and  was  amusing  in  his  eagerness  to  shew  the  information  he  had 
acquired  of  the  action  of  steam  and  other  matters  in  which  his  knowledge, 
though  superficial,  he  could  not  help  observing,  was  superior  to  that  of 
those  of  his  own  tribe,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 

25,  I  dwell  on  these  facts  because  in  a  petty  state  like  Cutch  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  prince;  to  it  wo  must  trust  for  all 
of  stability  that  can  be  attained  in  such  an  alliance.  It  is  to  princes  and 
chiefs  in  a  state  like  Cutch  that  we  must  look  for  the  reform  of  tribes  like 
those  who  inhabit  this  country.  We  have  in  our  treaties  made  great 
sac  rifices  to  abolish  in  fan  ticide,  thongh,  I  fear,  not  with  that  effect  which  was 
so  earnestly  desired.  Through  the  influence  and  example  alone  of  popular 
princes  or  chiefs  can  this  object  be  accomplished,  and  these  considerations 
give  importance  to  every  effort,  made  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Jade  jus, 

20.  I  saw  all  the  JAdeja  chiefs  of  Cutch  that  were  at  Bhuj.  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Poltinger  informed  mo  before  they  came,  that  they  were  anxious 
about  three  points  :  1st,  tho  removal  of  the  guard  from  the  ©%-K4o  ;  2nd* 
the  RAo  Desal  being  introduced  more  into  public  affairs  ;  and  lastly,  the 
diminution  of  the  amount  paid  for  An  jar,  which,  it  was  stated,  was 
evidently  more  than  the  revenue  realized,  and  pressed  hard  upon  the 
limited  resources  of  the  principality, 

27.  These  requests  wero  successively  made  as  the  Resident  bail  stated , 
To  the  first  I  replied  that  tho  alliance  with  Cutch  had  hitherto  been  a 
source  of  more  trouble  and  expense  to  the  British  Government  than  of 
political  benefit  or  pecuniary  resource.  That  if  expediency  alone  was 
consulted,  it  would  be  abandoned,  but  our  faith  was  pledged  to  the  prince 
and  to  tho  chiefs,  and  would  bo  maintained  as  long  as  they  fulfilled  their 
obligations.  That  RAo  Desal  though  yet  young  (only  fourteen)  gave  extra¬ 
ordinary  promise,  and  that  the  country  had  for  gomo  period  known  an 
interval  of  tranquillity  to  which  it  was  before  a  stranger.  The  ex-ftao  I 
had  been  assured  was  penitent  for  his  former  crimes,  and  sincerely  attached 
to  bis  son,  and  was  believed  to  havo  abandoned  all  hopes  of  restoration  to 
the  rank  he  had  by  his  conduct  forfeited.  That  owing  to  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  restraint  under  which  he  had  been  at  first  placed,  had  been 
gradually  relaxed  until  tho  guard  over  him  was  literally  no  more  than 
one  of  honour.  That  ho  lived  in  the  palace  with  Ms  son  with  whom  he  bad 
free  and  constant  intercourse,  and  might,  no  doubt,  if  ho  was  foolish 
enough  to  desire  it,  effect  hia  escape  ;  but  this  was  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Resident,  and  of  those  most  deeply  interested  tn  main  tabling  tho  present 
order  of  affairs,  not  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  as  I  found  tho  young  prince, 
the  minister  and  all  the  Jade  ja  chiefs*  anxious  on  the  ground  of  honourable 
feeling,  for  the  removal  of  the  appearance  of  confinement  (for  It  was 
do  thing  more),  I  had  no  hesitation  in  complying  with  their  request ;  and 
I  was  happy  that  this  mark  of  confidence  was  coincident  with  the  removal 
of  one  of  tho  corps  from  tho  force  stationed  at  Bhuj,  as  no  taro 
measures  could  shew  more  clearly  the  foundations  on  which  we  desired 
tho  alliance  to  rest,  a  complete  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  prluco  and 
bis  chiefs  of  the  value  of  the  protection  they  received,  and  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  afforded  them.  If,  I  said  (which  God  forbid),  any  evils 
resulted  from  compliance  with  their  request,  on  their  head  should  be  the 
consequence.  The  British  Government  would  be  emancipated  from 
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preserve  peace,  to  protnot-o  improvement,  and  to  render  the  inhabitants  of 
Dutch  worthy  of  its  friendship.  Those  that  now  heard  me,  1  added,  might, 
if  subsisting  ties  were  broken,  implore  in  vain  lor  that  succour  by  which 
they  had  been  saved  from  ruin.  The  minister  Lakh  mi  das,  in  the  namo  of 
the  young  Rao,  and  the  Jadejaa  on  their  own  part,  expressed  much 


Bharmalji  who,  they  said,  was  reconciled  to  his  condition,  and,  if  not, 
neither  possessed,  nor  could  create,  means  of  regaining  authority. 

28.  To  the  next  request  of  the  Jade] as,  I  observed  that  I  saw  no 
objection  to  the  name  of  the  Rdo  Desal  being  introduced  into  public  deeds, 
and  his  being  gradually  initiated  into  the  management  of  his  own  affairs, 
but  he  was  yet  too  young  to  be  released  at  once  from  that  tuition  and 
control  to  which  he  owed  bo  much  ;  but  that  it  would  bo  the  anxious 
desire  of  the  Resident  acting  in  conformity  with  the  former  instructions 
of  Government  to  apportion  the  weight  of  business  to  the  growing 
strength  of  the  young  prince,  who,  if  his  education  was  completed  in  the 
manner  it  had  been  commenced,  might  within  a  few  years,  bo  fully  equal 
to  bear  the  whole  burden,  and  prove  in  the  exercise  of  power  the  happy 
instrument  of  working  great  reforms  in  bis  native  country. 

29.  To  the  request  for  a  decrease  in  the  annual  payment  to  the  British. 
Government,  I  gave  a  decided  negative.  If  tho  An  jar  revenue  had  fallen 
short  of  the  expected  amount,  it  was,  l  said,  owing  to  causes  that  were 
not  likely  to  recur*  Other  resources  had  increased  and  were  likely  to 
increase  from  tho  tranquillity  which  the  country  enjoyed,  and  which  wag 
to  fo©  exclusively  referred,  to  the  British  protection*  Ay  to  the  augmented 
expenses  which  they  pleaded  from  the  iUo'a  marriage,  and  the  state 
necessary  to  be  supported,  as  well  as  the  charges  for  the  establishment 
of  tho  ex- Hilo,  these  must  he  reduced,  if  the  revenue  was  unequal  to  defray 
them.  The  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  British  Government,  and  the 
expensive  establishments  it  supported,  forbade,  I  informed  them,  tho 
surrender  of  any  part  of  the  pecuniary  subsidy  from  Dutch  \  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  state  was  by  treaty  ensured  against  any  increase  of 
demand.  At  this  part  of  the  conference,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  explain¬ 
ing  to  the  *Tadej;is  and  their  relations,  assembled  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
on©  hundred,  my  sentiments  of  the  unexampled  consideration  with  which 
they  had  been  treated,  and  the  bad  return  they  had  as  yet  made  for  such 
liberal  usage.  *  Your  lands’  (I  said)  *  have  been  guaranteed  to  you  and 
your  descendants  by  the  British  Government  without  the  stipulation  of 
one  of  pecuniary  payment  to  it  or  to  your  prince,  anti  without  fixing 
any  specific  aid  of  troops  in  the  event  of  invasion,  or  of  the  public  pence 
being  disturbed.  Yon  have  subsequently  permitted  small  and  despicable 
bands  of  plunderers  to  traverse  the  country,  and  carry  off  booty  from  the 
principal  towns  of  your  prince.  1  have  desired  the  Resident  and  tho 
min  ister  to  inform  me  of  the  name  of  any  person  that  distinguished  himself 
on  the  late  incursion  of  the  Minnas  ;  but  not  one  name  has  been  brought  to 
my  notice,  and  I  find  that  a  largo  body  of  Rajput  chiefs  boasting  the 
name  of  Jadtg&s,  and  of  devoted  allegiance  to  their  ruler,  considering 
themselves  shielded  by  our  too  generous  guarantee  from  the  just  resent¬ 
ment  of  their  prince,  made  not  one  effort  to  protect  his  towns  from 
plunderers,  or  his  fields  from  devastation,  apparently  satisfied  if  they 
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saved  their  own  estates  from  similar  evils  :  and  in  gome  instances  it  is 
strongly  suspected  that  the  exemption  of  these  from  attack  was  the  price 
of  a  base,  if  not  a  traitorous,  inactivity/ 

30.  *  Tins  has  past/  I  observed,  *  but  let  it  be  known  ha  future  that 

there  is  nothing  in  the  buhidJiari  or  guarantee  obligation  which  the  British 
Government  has  given  to  the  chiefs  of  Cnteh  that  exempts  them  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  aid  which  in  virtue  of  that  they  are  bound  to 
give  their  prince  on  every  occasion,  where  his  person  or  his  property  was 
at  hazard.  And  any  chief  who  is  hereafter  supine,  and  who  does  not 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  to  oppose  and  destroy  his  enemies  or 
plunderers,  will  bo  dealt  with  as  one  who  aids  them,  and  shall,  as  tho 
slightest  punishment,  bo  proclaimed  to  have  forfeited  all  rights  to 
British  protection/ 


31,  *  Tho  Resident, r  I  added,  *  had  been  instructed  by  me  to  com¬ 

municate  with  all  tho  chiefs  individually  upon  this  subject  which  was  one 
of  much  importance  for  them  fully  to  understand.  He  would  explain  to 
them  the  mode  in  which  they  could  best  fulfil  obligations  that  belonged 
to  their  condition,  and  which  were  not  specified  in  any  engagement  or 
treaty,  because  they  were  implied  as  duties  that  could  neither  bo  evaded 
nor  neglected  without  the  total  dissolution  of  those  ties  by  which  a 
government  like  that  of  Cubch  could  alone  bo  maintained  under  its 
present  form  and  administration/ 


32.  These  sentiments  were  fully  explained  by  me  to  the  assembled 
chiefs  ;  and  that  there  might  bo  no  mistake  they  were  repeated  in  my 
name  by  the  minister  Liakhraidas.  No  observations  wore  offered  in  reply, 
though  they  were  invited  to  do  so,  beyond  some  of  tho  senior  Jadejai 
expressing  their  assent  to  the  fairness  and  justice  of  what  I  bad  stated, 
and  their  resolution  to  merit  by  their  future  conduct,  t  he  benefits  they 
derived  from  the  protection  of  the  British  Government. 


33*  I  took  the  opportunity  of  this  large  concourse  of  chiefs  to  give  my 
sentiments  most  fully  on  tho  subject  of  infanticide.  1  They  knew/  I  said, 
4  the  solicit ude  of  the  British  Government  regarding  the  abolition  of  that 
most  barbarous  crime,  which  so  far  from  being  countenanced,  or  sane* 
tinned  by  tho  usages  of  Hindus,  was  held  in  nttcr  execration  by  all  of  that 
race  except  the  few  tribes  of  Rajputs  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  and 
continued  to  be  practised  from  motives  of  family  pride/  *  The  Jadeja*  of 
Catch/ 1  remarked^  ‘whom  I  am  now  addressing,  have  long  been  reproached 
with  this  horrid  and  inhuman  usage.  Prom  tho  first  of  our  connection 
with  this  state,  its  abolition  has  been  a  subject  of  most  anxious  solicitude. 
The  hope  of  effecting  it  was  recognized  as  a  motive  for  tho  alliance,  and 
engagements  were  entered  into  by  Jadeja  chiefs  that  I  fear  have  been 
little  respected/  'I  know/  I  added, 4  the  difficulty  of  persuading  men  to 
abandon  this  practice,  however  abhorrent  to  nature  ;  but  believe  me,  you 
will  hazard  by  tho  continuance  of  infanticide  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government,  for  tho  crime  is  held  in  such  detestation  in  England,  that 
tho  nation  will  not  long  he  reconciled  to  intimate  friendship  with  a  race 
of  men  by  whom  it  continues  to  be  perpetrated  in  direct  breach  of  their 
promises  and  engagements/  Tho  solemn  warning  I  gave  them  on  this 
subject  was  (I  concluded)  dictated  by  an  anxious  solicitude  for  their 
welfare,  and  for  the  happy  operation  of  an  alliance  which  promised  such 
benefits  to  their  country  while  it  would  tend,  if  all  its  obligations  were 
fulfilled  and  objects  attained,  to  promote  the  reputation,  and,  with  it,  the 
interests  of  the  British  Government. 

34.  A  copy  of  these  notes  of  my  conference  with  the  Judejis  should 
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be  sent  to  Lieu  tenant- Co  Ion  el  Pottinger  for  record  in  bis  office,  and  he 
may  be  instructed  to  take  every  opportunity  of  impressing1  these  chiefs 
with  the  importance  of  their  fully  understanding  and  acting  upon 
principles  and  feelings  which  are  equally  essential  for  their  own  good,  and 
to  secure  to  them  and  their  descendant  a  continuance  of  the  favour  and 
protection  which  they  now  enjoy*  The  Resident  should  also  ho  instructed 
to  make  the  young  prince  fully  acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed  on 
this  occasion. 

35*  My  communications  with  the  J&dejas,  and  the  line  of  conduct  I 
prescribed  to  the  Resident,  were  grounded  upon  the  conviction  that  no 
motives  but  dread  of  the  superior  power  of  the  British  Government,  and 
reliance  upon  its  faith  could  restrain  them  for  a  moment,  from  those 
outrages  which  for  generations  have  been  habitual  to  this  class  of  chiefs* 
These  yield  a  respect  bordering  upon  veneration,  as  far  as  outward  show, 
to  the  family  of  their  ruler,  considering  him  the  head  of  that  aristocracy 
among  whom  Cotch  has  been  long  divided,  hut  with  all  their  prof essions 
of  allegiance,  they  have  never  hesitated,  when  it  suited  their  personal 
interests  or  gratified  their  passions  of  revenge  or  ambition,  to  rebel  against 
his  authority,  to  plunder  his  lands,  and  at  times  to  dethrone  or  murder  the 
occupant  of  the  matnad,  placing  however  one  of  his  family  in  his  place* 

36.  This  conduct  on  their  part  has  led  their  princes  to  similar  acts  of 
violence  when  they  have  had  absolute  power  either  through  the  aid  of 
bo  me  of  their  dependent  chiefs  or  foreign  mercenaries*  Tho  poverty  of 
Cutch  and  its  salubrity  have  hitherto  alike  operated  to  disturb  its  peace* 
Men  of  a  robust  frame  and  with  predatory  habits  have  increased  in  a 
proportion  beyond  what  the  country  could  maintain  in  a  manner  suited 
to  their  wants,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  these  causes  combined  with 
the  usages  and  character  of  its  foreign  conquerors  tho  Jadej&a,  have  led 
to  more  crimes  and  more  acts  of  violence,  injustice,  and  atrocity  being 
committed  within  the  tost  century  in  this  small  and  insulated  country  than 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  world  with  which  we  are  acquainted* 

37*  In  dictating  that  treaty  with  the  Jadejds  on  which  tho  present 
connection  is  founded,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  guaranteed  their 
estates  and  freed  them  from  all  specifier  duty  or  payment  to  their  prince 
without  imposing  one  obligation  upon  them  in  return  except  that  they 
should  abandon  the  horrid  practice  of  infanticide*  This  humane  article 
of  the  treaty  has,  I  fear,  been  much  disregarded,  and  we  possess  no  means 
of  enforcing  its  strict  fulfilment* 

38*  Secure  in  our  protection  and  freed  by  it  from  all  supervision  or 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  their  estates,  the  Jddeja  chiefs  have 
become  indolent  and  indifferent  to  all  matters  that  do  not  immediately 
affect  their  personal  In  ter  eats.  Lost  in  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures 
they  neglect  all  improvement  and  endeavour  to  supply  funds  for  such  a 
course  of  life  by  every  means  of  oppression  and  outrage  they  can  venture 
upon  without  the  hazard  of  their  property.  Not  above  one  has  exposed  his 
estate  to  forfeiture,  but  that  should  be  rigidly  enforced  whenever  they 
join  in  rebellion  or  fail  in  their  efforts  to  guard  the  country  from  foreign 
plunderers.  They  should  in  such  case  either  he  deprived  of  their  estates 
or  be  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  naerdtiOt  to  their  prince  on  succession  or 
adoption,  which  they  fully  recognize  should  be  strictly  enforced  and 
fixed  upon  as  high  a  scale  as  usage  warranted.  The  chiefs  of  Cutch 
have  encroached  upon  their  ruler,  till  his  revenues  bear  no  just 
proportion  to  his  condition  as  their  head,  and  it  should  bo  a  principle  of 
our  policy  to  take  every  fair  advantage  of  events  to  increase  his  power 
m  23ti— *35 
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STATES. 


[Bombay  Gazetteer, 


to  the  diminution  of  that  depraved*  disobedient,  and  tinman  agcable  class 
of  petty  chiefs,  whose  existence  in  their  actual  state  is  at  variance  with 
all  plans  of  improvement  and  calculated  to  render  unprofitable,  if  not  to 
destroy,  the  alliance  we  have  formed  with  this  principality, 

89.  I  have  recommended  to  the  lies i dent  the  only  measures  that 
appear  to  me  at  all  likely  to  render  the  continuance  of  these  chiefs  in  the 
power  they  enjoy  within  their  respective  limits,  safe  and  useful  either  to 
their  prince  or  the  British  Government,  and  among  other  points  to  which 
I  have  directed  his  attention  is  that  of  bringing1  near  his  person  some  of 
their  near  relations  and  adherents  which  they  will  gladly  maintain  under 
the  impression  of  its  being  the  means  of  acquiring  influence  and  favour. 
It  will  also  bo  valued  as  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  stating  any  of  their 
petty  grievances  or  wants  and  it  will  add  to  their  local  importance.  Such 
are  the  advantages  it  offers  them.  To  us  it  gives  a  gradual  increase, 
unattended  with  expense,  to  a  small  body  of  Irregular  Horse,  natives  of 
Catch.  It  furnishes  the  best  of  channels  through  which  we  can  convey 
advice  or  in  any  way  promote  improvement.  We  become  through  such 
daily  intercourse  intelligible  to  rude  men  and  obtain  a  confidence  which 
prevents  incalculable  evils,  for  I  am  positive  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  risings 
and  rebellions  we  have  bad  to  suppress  in  India  have  their  origin  in  the 
ignorance  and  dread  of  those  who  have  bad  no  opportunities  of  acquiring 
inf  ormation  of  our  views  or  intentions — much  less  of  forming  any  idea  of 
the  principles  of  a  Government  so  totally  different  to  those  to  which  they 
and  their  ancestors  have  been  accustomed. 


40*  Success  in  imparting  this  knowledge,  as  it  tends  to  make  con¬ 
fidence  supplant  fear,  will  maintain  the  public  peace  better  than  armies, 
and  in  countries  like  Dutch  or  Kathi£w&r  (I  speak  from  ample  experience 
of  a  similar  community  in  Malwa) ,  there  is  no  means  so  adapted  to  gain 
these  ends  as  the  Resident  having  near  his  person  or  with  those  officers  he 
employs,  the  sons,  brothers  and  relations  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country  and 
particularly  when  they  are  young  and  disposed  to  receive  instruction  ; 
each  persons,  if  kindly  treated  and  no  duties  they  dislike  are  exacted 
from  them,  and  above  all  if  they  are  at  first  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes 
at  pleasure,  will  soon  become  a  link  not  only  of  establishing  confidence 
but  of  giving  to  the  British  representative  a  place  III  the  regard  of  nil 
branches  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  They  may  occasionally 
cany  from  him  some  small  present  to  a  mother  or  mark  of  notice  to  a 
father  Or  uncle  who  has  behaved  well  and  a  favour  will  be  estimated  at 
ten  times  its  value  from  being  received  through  such  a  channel. 

41.  This  mode  of  conciliation  and  of  promoting  friendship  as  well  as 
of  reforming  ignorant  and  barbarous  men  requires  no  doubt  patience, 
kindness,  humanity  and  judgment,  hut  these  qualities  w©  have  a  right 
to  expect  in  the  Agents  selected  for  high  and  delicate  duties,  and  I  most 
state  my  conviction  that  the  mode  of  conciliation  I  have  noticed,  may  be 
applied  (modified  of  course  by  local  circumstances)  to  every  part  of  our 
wide  territories  that  contains  uncivilized  and  ignorant  chiefs  and  tribes, 
and  that  where  the  Agent  has  a  fair  latitude  given  to  him  and  is  com. 
potent  to  his  duties  he  will  effect  more  through  such  means  in  restoring 
or  maintaining  peace  in  the  country  under  his  management  or  control 
than  through  any  others  he  can  employ,  but  ho  must  neither  be  deterred 
by  partial  failures  nor  slow  progress  from  perseverance  in  an  object 
which,  when  once  obtained,  fixes  the  foundation  of  our  influence  and 
power  on  a  hundredfold  better  foundation  than  ever  can  be  effected  by 
force,  for  it  rests  upon  willing  obedience  and  confidence  on  one  part  and 
a  recognition  of  rights  on  the  other  ;  while  force,  if  successful,  stifles 
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without  extinguishing  a  spirit  of  bos  till  ty,  and  in  compelling  ns  to 
sequester  rights  that  have  been  under  all  vicissitudes  retained  for  ages, 
causes  too  often  a  harassing  and  expensive  warfare.  The  latter  result 
is,  I  regret  to  state,  too  frequent  in  our  history,  the  measures  by  which 
it  has  been  produced  may  stand  apparently  justified  on  our  records,  but 
they  will  bo  found  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  best  of  the  former  rulers 
of  India  and  at  variance  with  true  policy  in  our  present  state  of  power. 
When  that  was  more  limited  and  of  a  more  doubtful  character  self-defence 
compelled  us  to  many  acts  which  we  should  now  avoid.  Every  means 
should  now  be  used  to  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  alienating  the  property 
or  destroying  the  right  of  any  one  subject  to  our  sway,  and  when  we  act 
with  a  full  impression  of  the  value  of  this  policy  we  shall  find  that  a 
great  proportion  of  those  on  whom  our  rigid  rules  precipitate  punishment 
err  more  from  waufc  of  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  our 
administration  and  Ignorance  of  our  objects  than  from  any  design  of 
placing  t  hems  elves  in  opposition  or  hostility  to  a  Government  whose 
power  at  this  moment  is  far  too  great  to  admit  of  their  entertaining  any 
hope  of  successful  resistance  to  its  authority. 

42*  The  Han  between  Cntch  and  Kathiawar  is  no  defence  whatever  t 
for  i6  is  not  above  twelve  miles  at  MaKa  where  it  can  foe  crossed 
in  two  or  throe  hours  during  nine  months1  of  the  year  and  a  corps  or 
body  of  horse  leaving  Vagad,  the  most  fruitful  district  of  Cutch,  would, 
in  twenty  miles  distance,  reach  the  finest  part  of  £&thiawar ;  hut  the  Han 
between  Cutch  and  Sind  is  a  considerable,  though  not  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  against  the  invasion  of  any  troops  except  predatory  horse.  This 
fact,  the  extension  of  the  territories  of  Cutch  to  Lakhpat  and  its 
immediate  proximity  to  the  delta  of  the  Indus  give  ft  increased  value  as  a 
military  position  at  a  period  when  the  two  great  Asiatic  Powers,  Persia 
and  Turkey,  are  no  longer  the  formidable  barriers  they  once  were 
considered  against  the  approach  of  a  European  enemy  to  the  vicinity  of 
our  Eastern  possessions,  but  this  is  a  subject  I  shall  not  anticipate  as  I 
intend  very  early  to  lay  before  the  Board  a  memoir  which  will  contain 
all  the  information  I  possess  regarding  the  line  of  our  Western  Frontiers 
from  Lakh  pat  bandar  to  Jesalmer,  and  the  means  which  a  European 
enemy  would  have  of  attacking  it  as  well  as  those  we  possess  of  defence. 
At  present  I  shall  limit  my  observation  on  this  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  our  pledged  faith  permitted  us  to  abandon  our  connection  with 
Cutch,  it  would  be  moat  impolitic  to  do  so. 

43.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  in  resigning  our  power  in  this  country  it 
would  fall  back  into  that  state  in  which  we  found  it.  Oar  connection  baa. 
given  it  comparative  tranquillity,  but  it  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
by  this  very  result  its  power  of  resisting  those  foreign  inroads  to  which 
it  has  always  been  exposed.  I  cannot  have  the  least  doubt  that  disarmed 
in  a  manner  as  it  has  been  by  our  having  so  long  had  the  charge  of  ita 
defence  it  would  fall  an  easy  conquest  to  Sind  and  it  could  not  have  a 
fate  more  injurious  to  our  interests  if  ever  a  European  enemy  was  in 
possession  of  the  Indus,  for  we  must  either  outrage  Sind  by  re -occupying 
this  country  on  the  approach  of  an  invader,  or  abandon  one  of  the  most 
important  outworks  to  tho  defence  of  this  part  of  India  and  the  one 
beyond  ail  others  most  likely  to  deter  the  rulers  of  Sind  from  forming  a 
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1  The  Bp-R  is  forced  op  daring  the  S.  W.  monsoon  and  renders  it  impassable  at  this 
»Uee  in  July,  August  sad  September,  but  it  may  be  crossed  higher  up,  though 
iroidat, 
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45*  If  over  obliged  by  the  conduct  of  the  prince  or  his  chiefs  to 
interfere  more  directly  than  we  now  do  in  the  affairs  of  Catch,  or  if 
existing  ties  were  by  any  circumstances  dissolved,  we  may  either  taka 
under  our  direct  management  the  whole  of  the  country,  or  partially 
occupy  that  portion  of  it  which  was  best  suited  to  our  purposes  ;  the  fanner 
would  be  decidedly  the  best  course,  as  it  would  effect  at  once,  what  the 
other  must  early  load  to  with  increased  expense  and  embarrassment,  hut 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  recommend  the  introduction  of  our 
civil  administration  into  Cutch.  If  obliged,  which  I  trust  we  shall  not 
be,  to  assume  openly  tlio  administration  of  its  affairs,  it  must  still  bo 
viewed  more  as  a  military  outwork  which  necessity  compelled  ns  to 
occupy  than  a  part  of  our  settled  provinces.  Ono  of  the  present  family 
of  princes  to  which  the  people  are  singularly  attached  should  bo  nominal 
ruler,  and  those  chiefs  who  had  not  forfeited  every  claim  to  consideration 
should  be  preserved  in  power.  This  small  country  should  be  managed 
by  natives  under  the  supervision  of  a  Resident.  The  introduction  of  our 
laws  and  regulations  w  ould  create  a  jealousy  and  alarm  not  only  in  Cutch 
but  the  neighbonringcountrica  of  Sind,  Baluchistan  and  Multan,  while  the 
mode  of  management  I  have  suggested  would  he  no  more  than  what  tbo 
inhabitants  of  these  uncivilized  countries  are  accustomed  to  ;  for  its  rulers 
have  often  been  pageants  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  they  must  think 
(nor  are  they  far  from  tlio  fact)  that  wo  at  this  moment  exercise,  'upon 
occasion,  almost  as  absolute  a  power  as  if  wo  were  its  direct  adminis¬ 
trators. 

46.  In  expressing  my  opinion  that  our  civil  government  should  not 
eventually  even,  be  extended  to  Cutch,  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  any 
comparison  between  its  excellence  and  that  which  I  propose  should  on  an 
emergency  occurring  be  adopted  in  that  country,  but  I  deem  Cutch  only- 
valuable  as  a  position  of  defence  on  this  part  of  our  frontier,  and  I 
recommend  that  system  which  I  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  end 
for  which  alone  it  is  occupied ;  and  that  end,  I  conceive,  to  bo  of  a 
magnitude  that  must  supersede  all  minor  considerations  and  the  question 
is  of  a  nature  that  separates  it  from  those  that  relate  to  the  administration 
of  other  parts  of  the  territories  of  this  Presidency, 

47*  The  diminution  of  the  force  stationed  in  Catch  is  in  progress* 
I  shall  hereafter  give  a  statement  of  the  actual  difference  of  expense  made 
b y  removal  of  corps  and  reduction  of  establishments  in  that  country.  It 
will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  give  the  results. 

48.  In  January  1830,  the  disbursements  in  Cutch  including  all  charges, 
poli  tical  and  military,  were  Rs.  6,39,360  per  annum.  By  various  reforms 
and  the  removal  of  a  native  regiment  to  another  quarter  of  the  country 
where  it  was  much  required,  they  have  been  reduced  to  Rs.  3,94,700  and 
will  be  further  reduced  about  Re.  40,000  by  the  recent  order  striking  off 
Held  allowances!  and  the  whole  connection  therefore  cannot  be  estimated  at 


connection  with  our  enemies  as  its  vicinity  to  the  months  of  the  Indus 
to  Tatta  and  the  port  of  KurracUee  would  give  us  the  greatest  facilities 
in  destroying  their  trade  or  in  invading  their  territories. 

44.  Circumstances  precluding,  as  I  conceive  they  do,  all  idea  of 
abandoning  the  connection  with  Cutch,  it  remains  only  to  determine 
what  is  the  best  mod©  of  maintaining  it  in  order  that  we  may  fix,  as  the 
Secret  Committee  desire,  what  line  of  policy  we  mean  under  all  change* 
to  pursue,  and  also  to  decide  on  that  which  is  most  economical  and  which 
will  prevent  the  connection  with  this  petty  state  being  burdensome  on 
our  finances. 
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a  higher  annual  cost  than  about  Ita,  70,000  1  being  the  difference  between  Appendix  Ci 
our  disbursements  and  two  lakfe  and  eighty-eight  thousand  rupees  which  Sir  jm  Malcolm^ 
we  receive  from  the  Rio  as  subsidy  and  compensation  for  Anj&r*  Minute, 

49.  Though  the  present  Political  Resident  Lieutenants  Colonel  IS30. 

Pottinger  receives  in  amount  under  different  heads  his  former  salary,  his 
successor  will  have  no  more  than  Rs.  1200  per  mensem  with  his  military 
allowance,  which  is  in  fact  only  Rs.  600  more  than  any^  officer  would 
receive  in  the  military  command  he  exercises ;  and  aa  his  assistant  has 
the  reduced  salary  of  Ha.  400,  the  whole  political  duty  of  this  Residency  is 
at  a  charge  of  only  Rs.  1000  per  mensem,  but  independent  of  the  great 
saving  which  results  from  this  combination  of  military  and  political 
duties  in  Gutch  it  appears  to  me  quite  essential  on  other  grounds. 

60,  The  Resident  of  Cuteh  may  be  viewed  under  the  present  system 
as  *  Warder  of  the  Border '  from  the  Indus  to  near  Deesa ;  and  upon 
bis  judgment  and  decision  both  in  forming  and  executing  hia  plana  on 
emergency  occurring,  the  peace  of  both  Cntch  and  K&thiaw&r  may  in  a 
great  degree  depend.  Viewing  these  duties  as  1  do,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  the  military  and  political  authority  should  continue  to  be  combined 
in  one  individual,  and  that,  independent  of  the  saving  of  expense  from 
this  arrangement  which  is  very  considerable,  it  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  public  interests,  both  as  it  increases  the  local  impression  of  the  power 
of  the  public  officer  who  fills  the  station,  and  as  it  avoids  all  hazard  of 
those  delays  and  embarrassments  which  often  result  from  difference  of 
opinion  and  the  collision  of  civil  and  military  officers  employed  at  a 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government. 

I  request  copies  of  this  minute  may  bo  sent  by  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Supremo  Government. 


l  This  allows  between  five  and  six  thousand  mpeea,  oocMtoa&l  bhtUa  to  aopoys 
employed  on  detachment. 
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Tne  district  under  the  P&lanpur  Political  Superintendent,  lying 
between  24*  41*  and  23*  25*  north  latitude,  and  72°  46'  and  71Q  16'  east 
longitude,  has  a  total  estimated  area  of  about  8000  square  miles,  a 
population  of  about  500,000  souls  or  l32'5  to  the  square  mile,  and  an 
estimated  yearly  revenue  of  about  £120,000  (Rs.  12,00,000). 

Situated  in  the  north-west  of  Gujardt  to  the  east  of  Cutch,  the 
district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Marwar  and  Sirohf,  on  the  east 
by  the  Mahi  Kantha,  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  His  Highness 
the  Gaikwar  and  by  Kathiawar,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ran  of  Catch* 

The  Superin tendency  includes  a  group  of  thirteen  states,  of 
which  four,  Pallia  pur,  Radhanpnr,  Varahi,  and  Tervada,  are  under 
M  u  sal  man  chiefs  j  seven,  Tharad,  Morvada,  Vav,  Suigam,  Diodar, 
Saatalpur,  and  Chadchat,  under  Rajputs  j  and  two,  Bhabar  and 
Ivankrej,  under  Koli  Thikardas  of  part  Rajput  origin.  Two  of 
the  whole  number,  Palanpur,  with  an  area  of  about  2384  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  215,000  souls,  and  Radhanpur, 
with  an  area  of  about  029  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
90,000  souls,  rank  as  first  class  states.  The  remaining  eleven  are 
petty  states,  with  an  average  population  of  about  20,000  souls,  and 
an  average  yearly  revenue  estimated  at  about  £3000  (Rs.  80,000), 

As  a  whole  “the  district  is  a  sandy  plain  with.  In  some  places, 
waving  sandhills  and  between  thorn  valleys  of  black  clay.  Near 
Prifanpiir  and  to  the  eastward  the  country  is  undulating  and  well- 
wooded  ;  to  the  north  and  north-east  where  it  borders  on  Ssrohi  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  most  wild  and  picturesque,^  covered  with  rocka 
and  forest-clad  hill  ranges,  outliers  from  the  Abu  and  Jdso t  'hills. 
West  towards  the  Ran  and  south  to  Jhinjhuvada,  and  thence  round 
to  the  east  is  one  sandy  plain,  slightly  wooded  in  the  centre,  but 
treeless  both  in  the  north  and  south  and  towards  the  west  gradually 
falling  away  into  a  salt  waste.  This  part  of  the  country  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  changed  since  1839,  when,  according  to  Sir  A, 
Burnea,  there  was  no  town  or  place  of  any  size  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ran,  and  few  places  were  more  wild  and  deserted  than  its 
neighbourhood.  The  country  was  in  no  way  cleared  and  abounded 
in  lions  and  tigers,  and  the  greatest  caution  was  required  in  travelling 
from  village  to  village.1 
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1  Sir  A.  Burner.  ME.  1st  April  1828. 
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In  the  north-east  of  the  district  are  some  hills  of  ec 
height,  outliers  from  the  Arariili  range*  Of  these  the  elii* 


STATES. 


I  Bomba; 


about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Pal  an  par,  a  hill  of  gneiss  with  o 
bursts  of  granite*  This,  about  3500  feet  high*  is  a  long  hoglmo) 
mountain,  except  that  its  water  supply  is  scanty,  well  suited  foj 
sanitarium.  Tn©  top  can,  at  present,  be  reached  only  by  men 
foot,  but  a  path  for  horsemen  could,  without  much  difficulty, 
made*  The  whole  hill  is  covered  with  thick  forest,  on  the  1 
chiefly  bamboos.  All  the  year  round  in  three  or  four  gorges  &ti 
pools  of  water  are  found.  The  other  chief  hills  are,  begittum| 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  JAsor  range  and  stretching  eastward,  i 
Chiklodar  Mata's  hill,  taking  its  name  from  a  small  shrine  on  i 
highest  peak  that  rises  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  N 
Knrimabad  is  another  hill  of  about  equal  height.  Both  are  covej 
with  thick  forest.  The  conical  hill,  called  the  Rani  Titnh  or  1 
Queen’s  Peak,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Surbakri  hills  and  abon 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Dantivada,  is  a  marked  feature 
the  Deesa  landscape*  Near  its  foot  is  the  site  of  the  ruined  city 
Dharapur  and  the  Dharasar  lake,1 


1  Of  thia  hill  the  following  story  ia  told  :  Chau  flan  Soda,  chief  of  Xanr  Plrk 
one  day  riding  in  a  village  on  the  north  all  ore  of  the  Ran,  started  a  noble  hoar.  1 
boar  made  for  the  Ran*  and  pursued  for  a  day  and  a  moon- light  night*  wnus  at  L 
speared  on  the  Yipd  side  of  the  Ran  close  to  the  walls  of  Komkot*  the  capital 
Ldkha  Phul&m*  the  great  king  of  the  west.  Hearing  that  a  stronger  had,  with' 
leaveT  speared  a  hoar  under  his  castle  walla  and  ridden  off  without  cxplanatron 
Apology,  L&khs  Phut  Am  and  some  of  his  man  started  in  pursy  it.  When  tbsy  c*j 
up  to  him*  Chan  dan  tried  to  explain  that  he  had  chased  the  boar  right  acran  the  R 
from  P&rkar.  At  first  LAkha  would  not  believe,  but  was  at  last  convinced  by  t 
millet  ears  and  melons  found  in  the  hoar's  stomach.  Taking  Ch&uduu  back  w. 
him,  he  agreed  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage*  promising  to  tell  him  when  t 
lucky  day  should  come,  Chandan  on  this  went  home.  But  the  people  of  Lakh 
house,  thinking  the  stranger  no  fit  match  for  a  daughter  of  their  family*  settled  ti 
the  king's  promise  should  be  kept*  but  that  Chan  dan  should  not  be  tola  to  come  1 
so  near  the  marriage  day,  that  no  time  would  be  left  for  his  journey.  After  a  tirm 
messenger  was  scut,  his  journey  being  so  arranged  that  he  should  not  reach  FjJrfc 
till  the  day  before  the  marriage  day.  On  hearing  LAkha'a  me&sagdt.  Chand&n,  sail 
heart,  went  round  hi*  people,  but  there  was  no  horse  or  camel  that  could  travel  in  t 
day  to  Kehikot.  All  seemed  last  when  a  carpenter  offered  a  pair  of  tame 
yoking  them  t*>  a  carnage  drove  Chandan  across  the  Ran.  Reaching  Kelikot  m 
in  the  morning  of  the  marriage  day*  the  bride's  family  could  raise  no  farther  object) 
and  the  marriage  w  as  duly  completed.  Questioning  Chandan  about  hi*  journey  i 
king  heard  of  the  nilffftit,  and  determining  to  get  hold  of  them  accused  th«  c&rpciv 
of  committing  adultery  with  one  of  the  late  king's  widows,  and  put  him  in  pn» 
Enraged  at  the  king  for  disgracing  her,  the  dowager  queau  arranged  to  run  aw  ay  wj 
the  carpenter,  and.  by  the  help  of  the  niltfdisthey  escaped  in  safety  .  They  took  with  th, 
the  queen's  daughter  by  a  former  husband  and  settled  at  a  village  called  I>h£rAjn 
After  ten  years,  MAm,  the  queen's  daughter,  growing  to  womanhood*  was  wed  h 
young  Solanki  named  Viramji,  An  angry  lover,  PevrAj*  s  young  RabAti,  went 
bis  rage  to  the  court  of  Soda  Sumra  ruler  of  Amarkot,  and  ho  itifiamed  hia  ml 
with  teles  of  MAruii  beauty,  that  he  sent  his  brother  and  a  party  of  horse,  and  broug 
her  by  force  to  his  palace.  Sending  word  to  Mim  that  be  was  coming;  to  visit  f 
MAm  told  him  that  she  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  see  a  man  for  six  months*  and  tbai 
he  waited  till  the  nix  months  were  over,  she  would  then  gladly  receive  his  visit. 
this  Bods  Sumra  agreed,  M  aru  then  wrote  to  Viramji  i  "For  five  month#  my  v> 
keep*  me  safe  ;  come  quickly  with  a  mod  camel,  then  I  will  join  you,  and  we  v* 
flee  together.  If  you  do  not  come,  I  wifi  die,  I  will  never  receive  the  RAjn  as  i 
lover,’  With  the  finest  ound  he  could  buy*  Vi  ram  ji  reached  Amorkot*  Audi  ietti 
Miru  know  that  he  had  come,  stayed  in  the  market  for  some  months  At  last,  wb 
six  months  had  passed,  MAru  sent  a  message  to  Soda  8um.ro,  asking  him,  as  the  tu 
wa*  aver*  te  send  her  a  carnet  that  the  might  ride  on  it  and  be  freed  from  her  vo 
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The  two  chief  rivers  are  the  Bands  and  the  Sarasvati,  also  called 
Kumarika, 

The  lianas  rising1  in  Dhebar  lake  among  the  U depur  hills,,  flows 
west,  past  the  flourishing  town  and  cantonment  of  JDoesa,  and  falls 
into  the  Ran  of  Dutch  by  two  mouths  near  Gokhatar  in  Varahi  and 
Agichana  in  Santalpur*  Entering  Palanpur  to  the  north-east  of 
Sarata,  it  passes  for  about  twelve  miles  through  thick  forest,  and 
for  about  eight  miles  more  has  rocky  banks  and  a  rocky  bed* 
West  of  this  both  banks  and  bed  are  sandy,  and  during  the  hot 
weather  the  stream  ceases  to  flow*  Towards  A  bn  its  channel  is 
300  yards  wide,  six  miles  above  Deesa  a  mile,  at  Deesa  700  yards, 
and  at  Radhanpnr  400*  At  Deesa,  and  a  few  miles  above  and  below, 
it  is  a  running  stream  all  the  year  round*1  Floods  in  the  Bauds,  as  it 
is  the  only  drainage  line  from  Abu,  often  bring  down  a  very  great 
volume  of  water,  covering  the  Rati  eight  miles  from  shore  to  shore, 
sometimes  with  from  six  to  eight  feet  of  fresh  water*51  Except  when 
in  flood,  the  Bands  may  almost  everywhere  b©  forded.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Sipu  and  the  Bal&ram,  The  Sipu,  rising  to  the 
east  of  the  Nim&j  bills  in* the  Sirohi  district,  joins  the  Bands  near 
Bharath  hud  Chhota  Ran  pur  in  Palanpur*  The  Bal  arain  rises  in  the 
hills  on  the  north-east  frontier,  and  flawing  by  the  shrine  of  R&ldrdra* 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  joins  the  Bands  near  Karja  in  Palanpur* 
There  are  no  tides  in  the  Bands,  and  its  stream  is  too  shallow  for 
boats.  It  is  not  used  for  irrigation,  though  by  building  dams  much 
of  the  flood  water  might  be  stored. 

The  Sarasvati,  a  small  but  very  holy  stream,  rises  in  the  M&Hi 
Kantha  hills,  and  crossing  tlie  south-east  corner  of  Palanpur,  passes 
by  Sidhpur  and  Pa  tan*  A  few  miles  below  Patan  it  flows  under¬ 
ground  for  some  miles,  and  again  rising  to  the  light  passes  through 
Rddhanpnr,  and  flowing  almost  parallel  with  the  Bands,  enters  the 
Ran  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Auvarpur*  Except  in  the  rains 
the  Sarasvati  has  a  very  small  flow  to  the  west  of  Patan,  and  may 
almost  everywhere  be  forded-  Throughout  its  course  it  has  a 
sandy  bed  and  banks,  and  is  everywhere  too  shallow  for  boats. 
Besides  these  rivers  many  smaller  streams  add  much  to  the 
richness  of  the  country* 

The  district  contains  no  natural  lakes,  but,  especially  in  Rddhanpur, 
has  many  ponds.  Close  to  the  hills  the  water  is  very  near  the 
surface,  but  gradually  sinks  in.  the  sandy  western  plains.  In 
Palanpur,  the  depth  varies  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  while  in  some 
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Anxious  to  please  her,  Summ  sent  all  the?  camels  in  the  town.  MAru  examined  them, 
and  choosing  Yimn^i’s  mounted  it,  and.  saying  she  would  ride  round  the  fort,  moved 
away.  Out  of  sight  they  took  the  DhArApux  road*  andr  though  pursued  by  Sumra, 
made  good  their  escape-  Enraged  at  being  outwitted,  Sumra  called  together  his  troops 
and  advanced  against  DhAmjmr,  Unable  to  resist  him,  Dhiia  Sutatr,  Vi  ram  .Sulanki, 
and  the  two  RAnia.  Jalku  and  M&ru,  fled  with  a  few  followers  to  the  Surbnkri  hills. 
Pursued  to  the  hi  Ha  they  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and  DhAra  Snt&r  and  Viram 
Sohuiki  slain.  Their  fortunes  hopeless,  Jalku  and  Mdra  withdrew  to  the  top  of  the 
furthest  peak,  and.  dreading  capture  more  than  death,  threw  themselves  over  the 
cliff-  Since  then  this  has  been  known  as  the  *  Queen's  Peak’.  Ind.  Ant.  II.  339. 

1  Sir  A*  Bumes,  MS*  1st  April  182SL  7  Sir  A.  Burncs*  MS*  1st  April  ISCS*. 
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parts  of  Tharad  it  is  as  mnch  as  120.  Within  the  last  few  : 
the  water-level  is  said  to  have  sunk  to  twice  its  former 
Towards  the  Ban,  water  is  specially  scarce  and  brack  isb#  : 
this  part  of  the  district,  a  scanty  rainfall  causes  the  greatest  bnnhi:  I 
The  water  of  the  rivers,  fresh  and  good  in  the  east,  on  eni 
Radhanpur,  ie>  except  when  in  flood,  too  salt  for  drinking  or 
use. 

Except  in  hollows  where  it  is  clay,  and  near  the  Han  where 
mixed  with  black  earth,  the  soil  of  the  plain  country  is  sandy, 
rocks  are  mctamorphic,  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  with  upheavals 
outbursts  of  red  and  grey  granite. 

The  year  has  Four  seasons,  hot  and  dry*  rainy,  hot  and  moist* 
cold;  the  fi  rat  lasts  through  March,  April,  May,  and  June; 
second,  through  July  and  August  \  the  third,  through  So^ 
October,  and  part  of  November  ;  and  the  fourth,  through  pari  d 
November,  December*  January*  and  February.  In  the  hot  and  ^7 
season, .the  heat*  even  in  the  Palanpnr  territory,  is  great.  ;  and  in  t m 
north  towards  Marw&F,  and  in  the  west  towards  the  Ban,  it  is  interne* 
The  thermometer  rises  to  1 20°  in  the  shade,  and  the  hot  winch 
so  fierce  as  to  keep  even  the  people  of  the  country  from  traveller 
during  the  day  time.  Especially  away  from  the  hills  and  near  lift 
Ran,  the  rains  are  slight.  The  third  season,  September,  October, 
and  November,  is  very  unheal  I  by.  Both  Europeans  and  oatr'u 
Buffer  from  fevers  of  a  bad  type.  The  fourth  season  is  pleasant  ,  aid 
for  Europeans,  healthy,  the  cold,  especially  towards  the  Ran,  bcim 
at  times  very  great.  But  the  cold  does  not  last  long,  and  scared? 
a  month  passes  without  some  hot  days.  The  total  fall  of  rain  *1 
Palanpur  was,  in  1872*  28'G  inches;  in  1878,  2T8  inches  ;  in  lr-74 
85 ‘41  inches;  in  1875,  34‘73  inches  ;  in  1876,  26  inches  ;  and  in  1  877, 
14' 79  inches.1  In  1878,  the  moan  temperature  was  m  January 
69‘6  ;  in  May*  91 ‘4  ;  in  September*  86  ;  and  in  December,  69' 7. 


1  Since  1876*  besides  at  P&lanpur*  rain  gauges  have  been  kept  at  Tb^ra4  u± 
SAntaJpur,  The  total  rainfall  at  these  two  places  woe  in  1876*  10'44  inches  at  Tfcx**i 
and  17 '19  inches  at  S&atalpur  ;  and  m  1877*  5  31  inches  at  Thar  Ad  and  mtlci  it 
SAnt&Jpor. 
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There  Is  no  limestone  in  strata,  but  small  lime  nodules  are  found 
at  from  ten  to  sixty,  or  even  eighty  feet  below  the  surface*  Mountain 
limestone  is  found  in  some  places,  but  it  does  not  seem  lit  for 
working  on  any  large  scale*  There  is  a  small  limestone  quarry  at 
Ch&ranka  under  S  Antal  pur,  where  it  is  sold  at  18s*  8d*  the  ton  (6  mans 
the  rupee).  Granite  of  good  quality  is  also  found,  but  so  far  from 
roads  that  it  is  nerer  quarried*  Gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  rock 
is  used  only  near  the  hills,  and  almost  all  the  building  stone  of  the 
district  comes  from  the  Dbr&ngadra  quarries  in  Kathiawar.  A 
coarse  marble  found  at  P&nsval,  Dabhela,  Rampura,  and  Juni  Vdvdi 
is  quarried,  and  sold  at  18*.  8 d*  the  ton  (6  mans  the  rupee)* 

The  chief  trees  in  the  district  are:  Of  Fruit  trees,  the  Bel,  bill, 
^gle  marmeloa  ;  the  nthowa,  mahuda,  Bnssia  latifolm  ;  the  iimrtt 
or  timbarva,  Diospyros  m  on  tan  a;  the  anil  a  or  avia,  Phyllauthus 
emblica  ;  the  jamb  rt do,  Eugenia  jarabolana  ;  the  wood  apple,  hath  or 
Jcothif  Feronia  elephantum  ;  the  mango,  dmba ,  Mangifera  indica  ; 
the  ran  or  rdyan,  Mtniusops  indica  ;  the  tamarind,  drrtli,  Tamarind  us 
indica  ;  and  the  jujube,  bordi,  Zizyphus  jujuba*  Of  Timbee  trees, 
the  Babul,  bdval,  Acacia  arabica ;  the  black  wood,  sisam,  Dalbergia 
sissoo;  the  khijro9  Prosopts  spicigera ;  and  the  arjan  or  sddado, 
Termmalia  arjuna.  Of  Shade  trees,  the  aduso,  Ailanthus  excelsa  ; 
the  nim  or  Umbdo,  Media  azadir&ohtn ;  the  gundi,  Cordia  rothii;  the 
gnlar  or  umharda,  Ficus  glomerata ;  the  vad,  Ficus  bengalensis  ; 
the  piplo,  Ficus  religiosa ;  the  pipad,  Ficus  tsicla ;  the  karanj, 
Pongiitiiia  glabra ;  aud  the  kadm,  Sterculea  urens,  Of  Floweriko 
trees,  the  simla,  Borabax  malabaricum  ;  the  garmdla,  Cassia  fistula  ; 
the  gdgrio  khdkhro ,  Erythrina  suberosa ;  the  champa,  Michelia 
champaca  ;  the  horsali3  Mimusops  elengi  ;  and  the  alri,  Morinda 
exserta.  Of  Miscellahegus  trees,  the  catechu,  kher,  Acacia 
catechu;  the  hormo.  Acacia  leuCGphkea  ;  the  ekai  kdnta ,  Alangium 
latnarkii  ;  the  singoria,  Balanites  roxburgkii ;  the  k&ckn&r,  Bauhinia 
purpurea ;  the  Bauhinia  raeemosa ;  the  revra ,  Bignonia 

undulata  ;  the  sdldr  or  satera,  Boswellia  thurifera;  the  bastard 
teak,  khdkhro ,  Butea  frondosa  ;  the  pardesi,  Eiytlirina  indica  ;  the 
dhdman,  Gremia  asiatica  ;  the  saragvo ,  Moringa  pterigosperma ;  the 
kalamt  Stephegyne  parvifolia  ;  the  tnarda  shsnga,  Kandia  dumefcorum  ; 
the  jalor  pilvUj  Salvador^  indica  ;  the  arithi,  Snpindus  emarginatus  ; 
the  rokan,  Soymida  f ebrifnga ;  the  amhdda ,  Spondias  mangifera ; 
the  dudki,  Springa  einodi ;  the  bastard  cypress,  Tamarix  indica ; 
the  behsda ,  Terminal  ia  belerica  ;  the  bangdli  b addin,  Terminalia 
eatappa  ;  and  the  pdrctspiplo,  Tbcspcsia  populea* 
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The  large  forests  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Pal&npmr 
districts*  though  at  present  of  little  value,  might,  if  well  managed, 
yield  a  considerable  revenue.  The  Bhils  and  Kolis  gather  bees*  wax* 
gum,  honey,  and  the  pods  of  the  Cassia  fistula,  gai'nidla?,  and  sell 
them  to  Vanias  or  Memans  who  dispose  of  them  in  the  larger  town*. 
A  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  pastured  in  these  forests  and 
still  more  in  the  valley  of  the  Baoas.  The  bamboo  woods  are  in 
places  very  fine,  especially  on  the  top  of  the  Jasor  hill. 

The  oxen  of  the  Kankrej,  Vav,  and  T  ha  rad  states  are  considered 
better  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  S  u  peri  n  ten  den  cy,  and  all 
over  Gujar4t  ai-e  found  in  the  stables  of  the  wealthy.  They  are  fine, 
strong,  well-built  animals,  of  good  height,  and  in  colour  generally 
white,  muzda .  They  are  bred  by  cultivators  and  Rabari  herdsmen, 
from  two  kinds  of  bulls  known  as  the  pale!  and  the  dkhlo*  They  are 
put  to  work  at  three  years  of  age*  One  pair  of  bullocks  can  plough, 
work  a  well,  and,  in  hard  soil,  draw  a  wagon-load  of  nearly  half  a  ton 
(SO  mans).  In  sandy  tracts  a  pair  of  bullocks  can  draw  a  cart-load 
of  more  than  a  third  of  a  ton  (20  tnan#},  but  for  the  larger  wagons  two 
or  three  pairs  are  wanted*  Except  during  the  rains  when  they  are 
taken  to  graze  in  the  grass  lands,  bir,  oxen  are  generally  stall-fed. 
They  get  grass  or  millet  straw,  kadbi,  pulse,  guvdr  and  math,  and 
oil-cake,  khols  cotton-seed,  hapdsia,  and  sometimes  butter  or  molasses. 
They  are  seldom  fed  on  grain*  In  the  cold  season,  or  when  tired  or 
sick,  they  have  some  special  dainty*  masala,  given  them.  A  pi %M 
bull,  sdndh,  is  worth  from  £2  10s.  to  £4  (Rs,  25  -  40),  and  an  dkhfo 
bull  from  £2  to  £3  (Re*  20  -  30)*  The  price  of  a  pair  of  oxen 
ranges  from  £10  to  £30  (Rs*  100  -  300).  Pdltl  bulla  and  oxen  are 
prized  and  well  eared  for ;  others  are  left  to  roam  where  they  will 
with  the  village  cattle,  and  pick  up  what  they  can* 

Cows  calve  in  their  third  or  fourth  year,  and  give  from  two  to  six 
pounds  of  milk,  morning  and  evening,  from  six  months  to  a  year  at 
a  time.  They  give  milk  up  to  their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year. 
Towns- people  make  over  their  calves  to  cultivators  or  to  Rabari  and 
Sindi  herdsmen,  to  be  reared  and  given  back  when  full  grown. 
The  price  of  the  calf  is  fixed,  and  when  full  grown  and  returned  it 
is  again  valued  by  a  committee,  paneh,  the  herdsman  getting 
one -half  of  the  increase.  If  a  calf  dies  in  the  rearer's  hands,  he  has 
to  pay  the  owner  one-half  of  its  original  price*  The  rearer  may,  If 
he  wishes,  keep  the  animal,  paying  the  owner  the  original  price  and 
one-half  of  its  additional  value,  A  cow  varies  in  price  from  £1  to 
£5  (Rs*  10-50).  Milch  cows  are  fed  on  oit-cakes,  khol,  cotton-seed, 
hapd&ia,  or  pulse,  guvdr •  The  monthly  cost  of  a  cow's  keep  varies 
from  10#*  to  £1  (Rs.  5-  30). 

Female  buffaloes  usually  calve  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and 
give  from  four  to  ten  pounds  of  milk,  morning  and  evening,  from 
six  months  to  one  year  at  a  time*  They  give  over  bearing  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  A  herdsman's  terms  for  rearing  a  buffalo  are  the  same 
as  for  rearing  a  cow*  Tho  value  of  a  female  buffalo  varies  from 
£3  to  £10  (Rs.  30-100)*  They  are  fed  on  oil-cake,  khol ,  cotton¬ 
seed,  kapdsia,  and  pulse,  guvdr*  The  monthly  cost  of  a  buffalo's  keep 
comes  to  from  £1  4#*  to  £2  10#*  (Rs,  12-25). 
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Male  buffaloes,  pddds,  are  used  for  breeding1,  and  sometimes  for 
carrying  water-bags,  pakk&ls,  and  ploughing.  Buffaloes  are 
generally  bred  by  cultivators  and  Sindis,  who  put  them  to  work  in 
their  fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  price  of  a  male  buffalo  varies  from 
£1  to  ,£4  (Rs.  10  -  40}- 

Sheep,  generally  white  or  white  and  black,  are  bred  by  Rabari 
herdsmen,  who  sell  the  wool,  milk,  and  butter-  They  are  sheared 
once  a  year  at  the  close  of  the  cold  season,  and  the  wool  is  woven 
into  blankets  or  sold  to  traders.  The  price  of  a  sheep  varies  from 
4 s.  to  8jf.  (Rs,  2  -  4)  *  Among  Musalmans,  rams  are  reared,  and 
trained  to  fight. 

Goats,  white,  brown,  black,  and  of  mired  colour,  are  bred  both  by 
cultivators  and  by  Rabaris.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  small 
common  goat  known  as  matiri$  and  the  large  llabari  goat  known 
as  bakrit  The  milk  or  butter  is  sold,  and  the  hair  woven  into 
blankets  or  sold  to  traders.  The  price  of  a  goat  varies  from  2s.  to 
6s,  (Re,  1  -  3j, 

Camels  are  reared  by  landholders  and  by  Rabari  and  Sindi 
herdsmen.  They  are  used  both  for  riding  and  baggage.  Inferior 
to  those  of  Thar  in  Sind  and  Bikauir  in  Rajputana,  their  value 
ranges  from  £3  to  £10  (Rs,  30  -  100).  They  are  usually  fed  on 
pulse,  guvdr,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Urn  or  nitnb,  Melia  azadirachta, 
tree.  When  tired,  they  sometimes  get  molasses,  gol,  salt  and  alum. 
The  monthly  cost  of  a  camePs  keep  varies  from  10#.  to  £1  10#« 
(Rs.  5-15). 

Horses  are  bred  in  these  parts  by  large  landlords,  TdluJcddrs  and 
Jagxrdar*  and  by  well-to-do  cultivators.  They  cost  to  buy  from  £3 
to  £30  (Rs.  30-300),  and  the  monthly  cost  of  their  keep  is  from 
£1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-  20).  They  are  fed  on  grass,  Indian  millet,  and 
pulse,  gram  or  math,  and,  as  a  condiment,  butter,  gki ,  in  the  hot 
season;  molasses,  gol ,  in  the  rains;  and  spices,  masala,  in  the  cold 
weather.  Because  they  are  more  teachable,  Tdlukddrs  generally 
ride  mares,  and,  except  one  or  two  specially  good  ones  set  apart  for 
breeding,  either  sell  or  band  over  their  horses  to  their  attendants. 
A  gelding  is  very  seldom  seen, 

Ravals,  grain -carriers,  and  Ivumbbdrs,  potters,  rear  asses  and  oso 
them  as  beasts  of  burden.  An  ass  costs  to  buy  from  £1  to  £1  10#. 
(Rs,  10-15)  and  for  its  millet,  hdjri,  and  pulse,  mat  ft,  about  6a* 
(Rs.  3)  a  month. 

liens  are  of  two  breeds,  the  kulang,  a  large  and  handsome,  and 
the  phetialj  a  smaller  and  meaner  bird.  The  price  of  a  hen  varies 
from  fid,  to  Is.  fid,  (4-  12  «#*},  and  that  of  an  egg  from  gd.  to  f <£* 
(3-6  piss).  They  are  bred  by  Vaghris  and  Musalmans.  Ducks, 
varying  in  price  from  12#.  to  £1  4#.  (Rs-  6  -  12)  a  dozen,  are 
reared  only  by  Vaghris  in  the  Deesa  camp. 

Turkeys,  Pea-fowl,  and  Guinea-fowl  are  not  reared  for  sale.  For 
Turkeys  and  Guinea-fowl  Ahmed  abad  is  the  nearest  market* 
Pea-fowl  are  plentiful,  but,  as  the  people  hold  them  sacred,  their 
slaughter  is  forbidden. 


Chapter  II* 
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Game  Birds. 


Of  Wild  Animals,  the  Lion,  sahi,  is  now  very  rare.  The  other  beasts 
of  prey  are  the  Tiger,  vdgli ,  Felis  tigris  ;  the  Panther,  dipdo,  Felis 
leopardus  ;  the  Bear,  rinchh ,  Ursns  labiatus  ;  the  hunting  Fard,  chxta , 
Felis  jubata;  the  Hymna,  tarachh ,  Hyaena  striata ;  and  the  Wolf,  varu, 
Canis  pallipes.  Of  Deer,  there  are  the  Stag,  sdbar,  Rusa  aristotelis, 
the  Spotted  Deer,  chital ,  Axis  maculatus  ;  the  Antelope,  k altar, 
Antelope  bezoartica  ;  the  Ravine  Deer,  but  dr  ;  the  Blue  Bull,  nilgai, 
Portax  pictus ;  the  Indian  Gazelle,  chikdra ,  Gazella  benettii  ;  the  Wild 
Boar,  suvar,  Sus  indicus ;  and  the  Hare,  saslu ,  Lepus  ruficaudatus,  are 
also  found  in  the  district.  The  average  yearly  number  of  deaths 
from  wild  beasts  is  about  four,  and  from  snake-bites  about  twenty. 

The  district  abounds  in  woodland  and  water  fowl,  and  is  specially 
rich  in  the  variety  of  its  wild  duck.  The  other  game  birds  are 
Florican,  karimor,  Sypheotides  auritus ;  Bustard,  goral,  Eupodotas 
edwardsii  ;  Partridges,  titar,  of  two  kinds,  the  Painted,  Francolinus 
pictus,  and  the  Grey,  Ortygornis  pondiceriana  ;  Quails,  hdvri,  of  two 
kinds,  the  Grey,  Coturnix  communis,  and  the  Rain,  Cotnrnix 
coromandelica ;  Snipe,  snap ,  of  three  kinds,  the  common,  Gallinago 
8colopacinus,  the  Jack,  Gallinago  gallinula,  and  the  Painted, 
Rhynchcea  bengalensis  ;  Wild  Geese,  jangli  bans,  and  three  kinds  of 
Sand  Grouse,  batdbat,  the  large  or  Ran  Grouse,  Pterocles  senegallus, 
the  Common,  Pterocles  exustus,  and  the  Painted,  Pterocles  fasciatus, 
are  also  met  with.  Pelicans,  chamcha ,  are  not  uncommon. 


Fuh. 


The  chief  fish  are  the  maral ,  the  padia ,  the  dhebar ,  the  eel,  the 
ham,  and  the  singara . 
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In  1 807*68  a  very  rough  numbering  of  the  people  was  made* 
The  returns  shewed  213,882  males  and  185,753  females,  total 
399,135  ;  adding  to  this  9335  for  the  Deesa  camp,  it  gave  a  total 
return  for  the  whole  superintendency  of  408,470  souls  or  67*59  to 
the  square  mile.  That  these  returns  were  very  imperfect  was  shown 
by  the  1872  census  which  gave  an  increase  of  94,1 10,  the  total  rising 
to  502,586  souls,  or  62*82  to  the  square  mile*  Of  the  total  number 
455,892  were  Hindus  32,956  of  them  Jains,  46,678  were  Musalmans, 
and  1 6  were  brought  under  the  head  r  Others.*  Of  the  total  population 
263,791  were  males  and  238,795  females,  the  percentage  of  males 
on  the  total  population  being  52*49  and  of  females  47*51*  Hindu 
males  numbered  221,786  or  52*44  per  cent,  and  Hindu  females 
201,150  or  47*56  per  cent  of  the  total  Hindu  population  |  Musalman 
males  numbered  24,791  or  53*11  per  cent,  and  Musalm&n  females 
21,887  or  46*89  per  cent  of  the  total  Musalman  population  ;  under 
the  head  f  Others  ’  males  numbered  10  or  62*50  per  cent,  and 
females  6  or  37*50  per  cent  of  the  total* 

The  following  are  the  chief  available  caste  and  race  details*  Among 
Hindus,  Brdhraans  have  five  principal  divisions,  Shrimftli,  Audich, 
Modh,  PdlivAl,  and  Salrasvat.  Most  of  these  earn  their  living  as 
priests.  Of  the  rest,  some  are  endowed  with  land ;  some  are  in  the 
service  of  chiefs  as  readers  of  religions  books  and  astrologers, 
and  a  few  are  traders  and  cultivators*  Brahmans  are  numerous, 
especially  in  towns,  and  are  rarely  poor* 

Under  the  head  Writers  come  Brahma- Kshatris,  a  small  well- 
to-do  class  generally  clerks  or  pleaders,  mukhiidrs * 

Under  the  head  Merchants,  Traders,  and  Shopkeepers  come 
Vani&s,  Lohdn&s,  and  Bliatias,  Of  V&nins  there  aro  nine  chief 
divisions,  Shrimali,  Modh,  Kapol,  Osval,  Porvad,  Jh&lora,  Pancha, 
Lad,  and  Leta.  The  V&ni&s,  a  very  large  class,  are  employed  as 
agents  and  managers  by  large  landholders  and  engage  in  trade. 
As  a  class  they  are  wealthy*  The  Lohdnas,  generally  shopkeepers 
and  clerks,  are  few  and  poor.  The  Bhatias,  who  aro  all  traders, 
are  few  but  wealthy. 

Under  the  head  Husbandmen  come  sis  classes,  Rajputs,  Koli 
Th^kardas,  Kanbis,  Sathvdras,  Narod&s,  and  Kolia.  The  Rajputs, 
a  very  large  class,  belong  to  seven  leading  divisions  j  Chavda, 
Choh&n,  R&thod,  Solanki,  Farmer,  Yadav  and  Gobi!,  and  are  chiefly 
land -owners,  village  sharers,  vdntdddfs^  and  holders  of  service  land, 
b  236—37 
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pa&aita.  Their  position  and  wealth  varies,  but  as  a  class  they 
debt.  The  Kali  Thakardds  are  fairly  numerous  and  are  dividec 
eight  leading  classes,  Bolankt,  Rathod,  Chohan,  Parniar,  Bhnt 
Dabhi,  Arnivdria,  and  Kkamboia.  These  differ  from  common 
in  having  a  strain  of  Rajput  blood.  They  are  generally  landhc 
and  are  more  or  less  indebted  and  allied  with  the  predatory  cl 
Kanbis  with  three  chief  divisions.  Leva,  Kadva,  and  Aniu 
found  only  in  moderate  numbers.  As  a  class  they  are  well-t 
The  Sathvaras,  market  gardeners  and  cultivators,  are  few  a 
good  circumstances.  The  Narodasare  fairly  numerous  and  wt 
do.  The  Kbits  form  the  bulk  of  the  people  and  are  poor- 
are  daring  thieves  and  highway  robbers,  and  are  much  giv 
cattle-steali  ng. 

Of  Manufacturers  there  are  three  classes,  Khatris  and  S 
weavers,  and  Bh&vsdrs,  calico-printers.  These  are  few  in  nu 
and  except  the  B&lvis  are  well-to-do.  Of  Artisans  there  are 
classes;  Sonis,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  Suthars,  carper 
Kansdrds,  coppersmiths  ;  SaMts,  masons  ;  Luhars,  black su 
Darj is,  tailors  ;  and  Kumbhurs,  potters.  These  are  few  and  e 
the  last  well-to-do. 

Of  Bards  and  Actors  there  are  three  classes  ;  Bhavdyds,  sir 
comedians,  few  and  poor;  Charans,  genealogists  and  cattle  gn 
fairly  numerous  and  poor  ;  and  Bliats,  bards,  few  but  well-to-( 

Of  Personal  Servants  there  are  four  classes  ;  Dkobbis,  ws 
men  ;  Soars,  Rajput  cooks  ;  V  aland  a,  barbers  ;  and  Khavas,  dui 
servants.  These  are  fairly  numerous  ;  the  Suars,1  Mdrwdr*  hi 
and  cooks,  seldom  used  in  the  Mahi  Kantha,  and  Valands  are  ii 
circumstances.  The  Khavas,  children  of  slave  girls,  orig 
domestic  slaves  aro  now  hereditary  domestic  servants. 

Of  Herdsmen  and  Shepherds  there  are  three  classes  ;  Ra 
cattle  graziers  j  Bharvdds,  shepherds  ;  and  Ahirs,  herdsmen. 
Ahirs  are  found  only  in  Santa! pur.  Cultivators  by  profession 
are  strong-built  and  generally  well-to-do.  In  drees  and 
particulars  they  resemble  Kanbia.  Kab&ris,  a  fairly  numerous 
breed  cattle,  sheep,  and  camels,  or  cultivate.  Some  of  thei 
well-to-do  and  are  village  headmen.  Bharvads  keep  goats  and 
or  graze  cattle.  They  are  generally  poor  living  on  milk  and 
cakes.  Strongly  built  and  of  copper  complexion,  they  w 
head  cloth,  a  short  coat,  and  short  trousers,  hack.  Among  Rah  A 
marriages  are  celebrated  on  the  same  day. 

Of  Labourers  and  Miscellaneous  Workers  there  are  eight  clu 
Sardnias,  knife  and  sword  sharpeners  ;  Ods,  pond  diggers  and 
wall  builders  ;  Golarands,  grain  sifters  ;  Bajanias,  acrobats  ;  1 
snake  charmers  and  jugglers  ;  Rdvals,  salt  makers  and  sellers  ;  3 
gatherers  of  forest  produce;  and  YdgUris,  fowlers  and  ho 
These  are  in  poor  circumstances,  and,  except  the  V aghris,  are  f 
number. 


1  Probably  from  the  Sanskrit  KtAaur,  8 having. 
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Under  the  head  Aboriginal  Tribes  come  Bhils,  a  very  poor  and 
large  class*  Generally  found  in  or  near  forests,  they  tarn  a  scanty 
living  by  gathering  gum  and  other  forest  produce*  They  are  also 
given  to  cattle  stealing  and  robbery,  but  are  not  so  daring  an  the 
Kolis, 

Under  the  head  Leather  Workers  come  Moehis,  shoemakers,  and 
Cham  ad  iris,  tanners.  They  are  fairly  numerous  and  poor. 

Besides  the  Chamadias  there  are  two  Depressed  castes  :  Dheds, 
of  whom  there  are  two  divisions,  Garud&s,  Dbcd  priests,  and 
Dheda  ;  and  Jhampras  or  Bhangi&s,  sweepers.  These  are  poor  and 
fairly  numerous*  The  Dhods  support  themselves  by  weaving 
coarse  cotton  cloth. 

Under  tho  head  Beggars  come  S&dhua  and  A  tits*  The  Sadhus 
are  religious  ascetics,  most  of  them  poor;  the  Atits  are  married 
religious  beggars,  a  small  well-to-do  class* 

Of  the  Musalman  population  of  46*678  souls,  41,319  were  Sunnis 
and  5359  Shi&s.  In  addition  to  the  four  usual  divisions,  Syeds, 
Shaikhs,  P&th&ns,  and  Moghals  there  are  six  sects  ;  Mehdaviyyah, 
Bo  ho  ran,  Memans,  Monmas,  Tsiis,  and  Khuj&s.  The  Mehdaviyyah  are 
nut  iiTinieroua,  but  as  the  Jhalori  house  which  rules  at  Pdlanpur  is 
of  this  persuasion,  most  of  them  arc  in  a  good  condition.  Called 
by  other  Musalmana  Gher  Mehdis  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
Mehdi  or  the  coming  Imam,  tho  Mehdaviyyah  are  converted  Hindus, 
the  followers  of  a  certain  Muhammad  Mehdi  born  in  1443 
(847  H.)  in  Jaunpur  a  village  near  Benares*  At  the  age  of  forty 
Muhammad  became  a  saint,  walir  and  both  at  Jaunpur  and 
afterwards  at  Mecca  made  many  converts*  After  Ins  return  to 
India  in  1497  and  1499  at  Ahmcdabad  and  Patau,  ho  claimed  to 
bo  the  looked -for  Mehdi.  He  is  said  to  have  worked  many  miracles. 
While  travelling  he  died  at  Farah  io  Khorasan,  and  part  of  his 
followers  under  Sycd  Khoudmir  returned  to  Gujarat  and  for  some 
time  remained  there  unmolested,  professing  their  faith  openly  and 
challenging  controversy  regarding  its  origin  and  truth.  They 
grow  in  numbers  and  importance  until  the  year  1528  (930  LL),  when 
under  the  orders  of  Sultan  Muzaffar  II.  (1513-1526)  some  of  their 
number  were  killed  and  troops  were  sent  against  the  rest  at  P&tan. 
Offering  resistance  they  were  defeated  and  their  leader  Syod 
IChondmir  killed.  In  1645  when  Anraugzeb  was  Governor  this  sect 
was  again  persecuted  at  Ahmedabad,  and,  for  declaring  that  Mehdi 
had  appeared  and  was  gone,  several  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword. 
They  still,  although  free  to  profess  their  faith,  practise  caution, 
takujijahi  and  are  all  anxious  to  pass  as  orthodox  Muslims.  Shias  in 
name  they  hold  that  Muhammad  their  saint  was  the  last  Imam  and 
expected  Mehdi,  and  as  he  is  come  they  neither  repent  for  their  sins 
nor  pray  for  the  souls  of  tho  dead.  They  are  said  to  bury  the  dead 
with  the  face  down.  Marrying  only  among  themselves  they  have 
no  headman  but  form  circles,  ddrids$l  governed  by  rules  of  their 


1  They  are  on  this  account,  particularly  in  the  Dec  can,  caHeci  JJdirah  w&laa* 
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own.  Property  in  default  of  heirs  belongs  to  their  Syeds,  Ail 
a  class  the  Palanpur  Musalmaus  are  not  fanatical  bat  rather  liberal] 
minded  in  matters  of  religion. 

Except  the  Diwdn  of  Palanpur,  the  Naw&b  of  Radhanpnr,  tkl 
Th&kor  of  Thar&d,  and  the  liana  of  Vav,  the  petty  chieftains  iml 
little  removed  from  the  rank  of  cultivators  and  are  sunk  is  I 
poverty,  crime,  and  ignorance.  In  the  smaller  estates,  owing1  to  tkl 
constant  cattle  *  thefts,  house-breaking,  and  highway  robbery! 
unless  Government  supervision  were  very  active  and  strict,  trail 
would  hardly  exist.  The  dangerous  classes,  Kolis,  Bhils,  Hindis, I 
and  Thakard&s,  earn  a  scanty  living  by  held  work  in  th©  rainy] 
season,  and  by  cutting  grass  or  helping  the  upper  land-owners  in  the  I 
cold  season  j  but  both  tho  cold  and  hot  seasons  are  chiefly  passed! 
in  cattle -stealing,  house-breaking,  and  highway  robbery.  During  I 
April  and  May,  Kolis  live  chiefly  on  the  berry  of  the  pilu+  Salvador*  j 
persica*  The  Kanbis,  chiefly  of  tho  Kadva  caste,  are  littlu  hotter  1 
off  than  the  lower  class  cultivators,  fleeced  on  the  one  hand  by  th  I 
chiefs*  officers  and  revenue  farmers,  and  on  the  other  by  Kolis  to  I 
whom  over  and  over  again  they  pay  tell  money,  morkhd%M  to  got  back  f 
their  stolon  cattle.1 

The  people  have  not  as  yet  shown  any  tendency  to  gather  into 
towns,  but  the  opening  of  the  railway  will  probably  cause  so mo 
change.  In  this  district  there  is  one  village  or  town  to  about  every 
six  miles  ;  each  village  containing  an  average  of  484  inhabitant* 
and  about  ninety -six  houses*  Except  the  people  of  four  town# 
numbering  49,5U2  souls,  or  9*67  per  cent  of  the  entire  inhabitants, 
the  population  of  the  Palanpur  districts  lived,  in  1872,  m  1054 
villages  with  an  average  of  439  souls  to  each  village.  Three  towns, 
Palanpur  17,189,  Radhanpur  13,910,  and  Deesn  12,917,  had  over 
10,000  soul  a  ;  and  one,  Sami  5486,  had  between  10,000  and  5000. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  villages  304  had  less  than  200  inhabitants; 
461  had  from  200  to  500  ;  201  from  500  to  1000  ;  72  from  1000  to 
2000 ;  14  from  2000  to  3000 ;  and  2  from  3000  to  5000.  Ai 
regards  the  number  of  houses,  there  was  in  1872  a  total  of  101,382, 
or  an  average  of  16*75  houses  to  the  square  mile*  Of  th©  total 
number  only  4157  houses  lodging  20,122  persons  or  3*93  per  ecu* 
of  the  whole  population  at  the  rat©  of  4*84  souls  to  each  house, 
were  buildings  with  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs,  Th©  remaining 
houses,  accommodating  491,799  persons  or  96*07  per  cent  with  a 
population  per  house  of  5*06  souls,  included  all  buildings  covered 
with  reeds  or  whoso  outer  Avails  were  of  mud. 

In  ordinary  years  there  is  little  or  no  movements  among  the  people. 
In  bad  years  outsiders  may  press  in  from  Mar  war  and  a  few  of 
the  local  poor  may  move  south  into  the  G&ikwar  lands  of  P&fcan  and 
Visalnagar,  and  in  good  years  a  few  may  bo  draAvo  to  Palanpur, 
But  these  movements  are  never  on  any  largo  scale. 


1  Th*  term  morUhdi  in  applied  to  money  paid  to  informers  for  recovering  stolen 
property.  Lieut. -Colonel  P*  LL  LctSeyt, 
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The  soli  is  of  three  kinds,  black,  kdletar ;  light  mixed  with 
sand,  gorddu  ;  and  sandy,  thalia .  Of  these  the  black  soil  is  suited 
to  cotton,  rice,  millet,  and  wheat,  but  specially  to  cotton,  and  if  there 
is  water,  to  sugarcane  j  the  light,  gordchi,  is  fitted  for  the  different 
kinds  of  pulse ;  and  the  sandy,  thalia^  for  pulse  and  tal ,  Sesamum 
indicia  m. 

Within  the  Paianpnr  state  there  is  a  very  largo  tract  of  good 
arable  waste  land,  several  tn3es  in  extent,  to  the  north-east  of 
Paianpnr,  but  owing  chiefly  to  the  water  being  unwholesome  and  in 
some  measure  to  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  outsiders  cannot  be 
tempted  to  settle,  and  tillage  spreads  slowly  though  land  is  offered 
free  of  taxes  for  several  years*  The  region  thus  lying  desolate  was 
inhabited  under  former  Rajput  rulers*  In  other  states  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  there  is  veiy^  little  waste  arable  land.  Ail  such  lands  came 
gradually  under  tillage  when  order  was  introduced  under  British 
rule.  The  distinct  has  not  been  surveyed,  and  as  in  some  places  the 
assessment  is  levied  on  the  plough  and  not  on  the  land,  the  exact 
tillage  area  is  unknown*  Its  specially  large  number  of  cattle  want 
more  grazing  land  than  is  required  in  other  parts  of  Gujarat.  Roughly 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  is  under  tillage,  and  of  the  remaining 
two-fifths  one  is  arable  waste  and  the  other  unarable*  In  the  hot 
weather,  wheat,  gram,  rapeseed,  spices  and  condiments  are  grown  in 
watered  lands. 

Except  on  irrigated  lands,  manure  is  not  generally  used.  When  it 
is  used  the  villagers  either  take  it  from  the  village  dunghill  or  keep 
small  manure  heaps  in  their  own  yards.  As  a  rule  what  is  wanted 
for  such  special  crops  as  sugarcane  is  taken  from  the  village 
dunghill*  In  some  districts  unwatered  lands  are  allowed  to  lie 
fallow.  In  watered  lands  yielding  three  crops  in  a  year,  the  crops 
are  sown  in  rotation.  In  un watered  lands  there  is  no  rule  of  crop 
rotation,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Gyamopsis  psoralioides, 

the  need  of  change  is  so  far  admitted  that  it  is  not  twice  sown  in  the 
same  field. 


Chapter  IV. 
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BoH* 


Arable  Land. 


The  size  of  a  plough  of  land,  or  the  area  that  can  be  tilled  by  a  Plough  of  I*ad* 
plough  drawn  by  one  pair  of  oxen,  varies  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
acres.  The  field  tools  wanted  to  till  a  plough  of  land  are  a  plough, 
hat ;  a  clod  crusher,  samdr  ;  a  sowing  drill,  c hdvar;  a  harrow,  dantdli; 
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Chapter  IV. 
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Holdings, 


Crops* 


Cer*  ah. 


miteL 


Pulses. 


Filnx*. 


a  wee  dor,  small  ddiardu  ;  and  a  stubble  clearer,  large  ddlartln  ;  i 
whole  together  with  a  pair  of  bullocks  being  worth  about  £12  I 
(Its*  125), 

Holdings  vary  from  eight  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards*  A  five-ac 
holding  would  not  make  a  cultivator  as  well  off  as  a  retail  shopkeej 
or  as  a  man  on  16*.  (Rs.  8)  a  month. 


The  crops  are,  of  Cereals ;  rice,  d&ngar,  Oryssa  saliva;  wlieat,  gh < 
Triticum  mstivum  ;  millet,  bdjro,  Ponieiliaria  spicata ;  Indian  mill 
jttifdr.  Sorghum  vu  learn  :  £wn  (not  identified) ;  hauti.  Panics 


(cum  italicum  ;  barley,  javt  Hordet 
>aluin  scrobicu  latum  ;  maize,  mak 
un  fr u  me  ntaceuin .  Of  Pnlses^  in  t 
janus  indieus ;  gram,  chana t,  Cic 
j  Lingo ;  jdlar  or  tura  veil,  Dolich 
and  guvdr,  Cyamopsis  psomliouh 


epicatum;  ha. 
hexastichon  ; 

Zea  mays ; 

Phaseolus  rt 
arictinum  | 

Jablab  ;  ch 

Of  Oil  se^ 

Sestmium  in — 

Fibres,  coPJ 
and  scms 
Miscellaneous 
opium,  aphirij 

indica;  tobaect  _ 

Fcennmgnucum  ;  ajmos  Apimn  mvolucratum  ;  coriander  seed,  dhd :n 
Coriaiulram  sativum  ;  cumin  seed,  jiru  utmi,  Cuminum  cyminui 
nijgaTOy  Amarantlms  polygamus  ;  red  pepper,  marrha,  Capeici 
frutescena ;  mustard,  rdi,  Sioapis  spicuta;  and  varidli,  Founiculu 
puumormn.  The  staple  crops  of  the  district  are  rice,  millet,  whej 
banti,  hurt,  and  gram. 


at*,  Brassica  uapus ;  Sesame,  b 
teed,  eranda,  Ricinus  communis.  i 
n  herbaccum  ;  Bombay  hemp,  hhin< 
and  Ttiynj,  Sacchanim  munja, 
ne,  serdi,  Bacchamm  offiemartn 
niforum ;  mulberry,  nhetur,  Mar 
t co t iana  *  tabacum ;  me t hi,  T rigone : 


Rice,  Oryza  sativa,  of  two  kinds,  kamod  and  vdri,  sown  in  rmrseri 
and  then  planted  outj  grows  only  in  marshy  low-lying  lam 
Rain-watered  rice  sown  in  July  is  ready  for  reaping  in  November  ;  a 
well-watered  rice  sown  in  the  middle  of  June  is  reaped  in  Gctob 
Wheat  is  sown  in  October  or  November  and  reaped  in  March 
April.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  hatha  and  vajia  ;  the  former  requires  bla 
soil,  and  if  it  be  slightly  salt  the  crop  grows  all  the  better;  t 
latter  flourishes  in  any  soil,  but  wants  water  and  manure.  Mill 
bnjra.  Pen icill aria  spicata,  grows  in  any  soil,  but  docs  best  in 
mixture  of  black  soil  and  sand.  The  other  cereals  are  sown  in  Jt 
or  August  and  reaped  in  October  or  November,  and  require 
particular  soil. 

Tuvcr,  Cajanus  indieus,  is  sown  in  July  and  August  and  reap 
in  February  and  March;  gram,  chana,  Cicer  arictinum,  is  sown 
October  and  November,  and  reaped  in  March  and  April.  The  otb 
pulses  are  sown  in  July  and  August,  and  reaped 
November. 


Cotton  Fibre,  haprtx,  Gossypm m  herbaceum,  requires  black  or  ri 
alluvial  soil.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  s&m,  dhdkdnin,  and  ratdriu 
Idl h f,  all  of  them  sown  in  J uly  and  August  and  picked  in  March  ai 
April.  In  1876*77  tho  area  under  cotton  was  40,578  acres  and  t. 
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produce  32,485  ewts.  against  38,462  acres  and  30,087  cwts.  in 
1875-76.  Bomb  ay  Hemp,  mns  Crot  alar  ia  jnncea,  is  sown  in  July  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  reaped  in  January.  Muuj,  Saccharum  mania, 
described1  as  *  straight,  ©very  part  smooth  except  the  inside  of  the 
base  of  the  eusped  long  margined  linear  white-nerved  leaves’  grows 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  The  stalk  when  split  longitudinally 
yields  a  fibre  measuring  about  4J  feet  long  with  a  very  light  yellow 
colour  outside  and  whitish  inside,  and  making  cordage  of  fair 
strength. 

Sugarcane,  serdi,  Sacclmrum  offioinarum,  can  without  watering 
be  grown  in  the  marshy  lands  near  the  hills.  The  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  has  been  forbidden  by  Government  since  1st  October  1878* 
The  mulberry,  shetur,  Moras  indica,  bears  freely,  but  is  only  grown 
hero  and  there  in  gardens*  Tobacco  is  a  crop  of  little  importance. 
Though  with  no  marked  advance  in  the  style  of  tillage,  sugarcane, 
cotton,  and  wheat,  have  of  late  years,  to  a  considerable  extent,  taken 
the  place  of  millet.  In  rain -watered  lands  second  crops  are  not  as 
jl  rule  grown,  and  where  grown  the  yield  is  small*  The  approximate 
outturn  of  produce  to  the  acre  is  for  wheat  360  to  720  lbs.  (9*18  matw?) 
according  to  the  soil ;  of  millet,  hdjro,  300  to  600  pounds  (7 £-15  mans), 
and  of  Indian  millet,  juvdr,  300  to  60G  pounds  (7§-15  mans). 

Most  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  holders  of  service  lands, 
pas&ita,  who  work  in  the  fields  in  the  rainy  season,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  busy  themselves  chiefly  in  cattle -stealing.  Skilled 
husbandmen  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  hampered  with  debt,  and  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of 
village  money-lenders  of  the  Vania  caste.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
landless  day-labourers  who,  when  not  cattle- stealing,  house-breaking 
or  robbing  highways,  hire  themselves  as  day-labourers.  Women 
and  children  are  largely  employed.  They  arc  usually  paid  in  food 
or  grain,  with  perhaps  a  little  money. 

Tho  crops  are  1  fable  to  suffer  from  five  causes ;  frost,  him;  locusts, 
which  have  come  thrice  during  the  past  ten  years  ;  the  larva  of  a 
small  moth  called  the  katra ,  which  appears  at  tho  opening  of  tho 
rainy  season  ;  a  rod  wheat  blight  called  geru  and  a  black  Indian 
millet  blight  or  smut  called  agio.  Of  these  the  locusts  have,  during 
the  post  thirty  years,  four  times  injured  the  general  harvest,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1873  rains,  the  katra  did  much  damage. 

Close  to  the  Ban&s  the  land  is  liable  to  be  flooded,  but  tho  floods 
do  not  at  furthest  pass  more  than  a  mile  from  either  bank. 

Except  near  the  hills,  the  district  is  liable  to  droughts  from  want 
of  rain,  and  in  1813,  1825,  1833,a  1839,  1870,  and  1877,  suffered 


*  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indiea,  I.  246. 

*  This  was  a  year  of  groat  scarcity  amounting  to  famine.  Tho  early  crops  were 
entirely  destroyed,  and  grain  prices  rose  to  a  height  unknown  since  the  great  famine 
of  ISjUt  To  help  the  importation  of  grain  anil  lighten  distress  the  Dtw£n  removed 
grain  transit  duties,  and  gave  every  encouragement  to  sinking  wells.  Great 
precautions  hod  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  much  threatened  by 
predatory  hands  of  lawless  starving  Kolia.  Bom.  Gov,  to  tho  Court  of  Directors p 
10th  Decern  her  1 83*3. 
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severely.  The  yean  held  in  remembrance  as  times  of  aoara 
famine  are  1747,  1766,  1785,  1791,  1804,  1813,  1825,  1834 
]  842,  and  1849.  Of  these  the  severest  was  the  famine  of  181 
1811  the  crops  failed,  in  1812  a  promising'  harvest  was  dec 
by  locusts,  and  in  1813  the  crops  again  failed  from  want  of  raj 
such  straits  were  the  people  brought  that  some  are  said  U 
lived  on  human  flesh.  In  such  numbers  did  they  die  th 
survivors  could  not  carry  away  the  dead.  Villages  were  left  de 
and  parts  of  the  district  formerly  under  tillage  have  ever  aim 
waste.  The  price  of  grain  was  six  pounds  the  rupee.  In  PI 
efforts  were  made  to  relieve  the  distress.  A  state  grain  sto 
opened  selling  grain  at  sixteen  pounds  the  rupee.  Useful 
were  undertaken  near  the  city  and  the  workmen  fed,  and  tin 
watch  was  increased.  Similar  measures  were  adopted  in  fi&dh 
In  the  other  years  scarcity  has  been  partial,  the  distress  and  v 
grain  not  rising  to  famine.  The  chief  measures  have  been  k 
order  and  save  the  fields  from  plunder  by  employing  bod 
armed  patrols,  and.  by  advances  of  money  and  grain  to  enoc 
the  people  to  bring  more  land  under  irrigation.  From  1861 1 
on  account  of  the  veiy  high  price  of  ootton,  and  also  from  i 
and  unseasonable  rain,  millet  prices  rose  to  eight  pounds  the 
The  Btyfo  and  other  lower  classes  fed  on  roots  and  bark,  and  < 
from  want  are  said  to  have  occurred.  In  years  of  scarcity 
been  the  practice  to  stop  all  export  of  grain. 
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CAPITAL. 

When  cultivators  save  money,  they  either  hoard  it,  or  turn  it 
into  ornaments  for  their  women.  Traders  invest  their  savings 
chiefly  in  trade  and  money-lending.  There  are  no  large  banking 
houses,  but  Deesa,  P&lanpur,  and  R4dhanpur  have  bankers  of 
considerable  wealth.  Except  by  Tdlukd&rs  who  borrow  from  town 
bankers  either  within  PAlanpur  or  Baroda  limits,  loans  are  chiefly 
taken  from  village  shopkeepers.  By  advancing  money  and  paying 
himself  at  harvest  time,  the  village  V&nia  absorbs  almost  all  the 
cultivators*  little  gains. 

The  yearly  rate  of  interest  varies  from  six  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
In  small  dealings,  when  an  article  is  given  in  pawn,  the  rate  is  six 
per  cent;  in  large  dealings  with  a  mortgage  on  land,  houses,  or 
movable  property,  it  is  nine  per  cent ;  in  petty  agricultural 
advances,  if  there  is  a  lien  on  the  crops,  the  rate  is  twelve  per  cent ; 
and  if  on  personal  security,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.  On 
money  invested  in  buying  houses  and  lands,  three  or  four  per  cent 
would  be  deemed  a  fair  return. 

In  1850  the  daily  wage  of  a  man  employed  in  field  labour  was 
3d.  (2  as.)  and  two  pounds  of  millet,  of  a  blacksmith  6d.  (4  as.),  of 
a  bricklayer  6d.  (4  as.),  and  of  a  carpenter  10£d.  (7  as.).  In  3  870-71 
the  daily  wage  of  a  field  labourer  was  3 \d.  (2 4  as.)  and  two  pounds  of 
grain,  of  a  blacksmith  or  bricklayer  9 d.  (6  as.),  and  of  a  carpenter 
1 8.  3d.  (10  as.).  In  1874-75  field  labourers  earned  4 \d.  (3  as.)  and  two 
pounds  of  grain  a  day,  blacksmiths  and  bricklayers  Is.  (8  as.), 
and  carpenters  Is.  6d.  (12  a*.).  In  1877-78  the  daily  wage  of  a  man 
employed  in  field  labour  was  4 £d.  (3  as.)  and  two  pounds  of  millet, 
of  a  blacksmith  Is.  (8  as.),  of  a  bricklayer  Is.  3d.  (10  as.),  and  of  a 
carpenter  Is.  6d.  (12  as.).  Women  and  children  are  largely  employed 
as  day  labourers.  The  usual  terms  are  a  little  more  grain  than  is 
wanted  for  food,  and  from  3d.  to  4|d.  (2  -  3J  as.)  in  money. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  produce  prices  in  1830,  1850, 
1860,  1871,  1875,  and  1878  : 


Pdlanpur  Rupee  Produce  Prices  in  Pounds ,  1830-1878. 
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Chapter  V. 

Capital. 

Weights  and 
Measures. 


Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  according  to  the  following  scab 
six  rice  grains,  one  rati  ;  three  ratis ,  one  vdl  ;  sixteen  vdl#3  not 
gadidna  ;  two  gadidnds,  one  tola.  Articles  of  bulk  are  weighed 
according  to  the  following  scale  :  two  ad  hols  3  one  navi  fink  ;  eight 
navt&nkSj  one  aer  ;  forty  one  man.  Of  these  one  atlhiyl  is  equal 

to  2^  rupees*  weight.  The  measure  of  time  is  sixty  vipals,  one 
pal  ;  sixty  palsf  one  ghadi  ;  eight  ghadis3  one  pohar  ;  eight  pohafti 
one  day  and  night*  The  K  ad  ban  pur  grain  measure  is  twentjr 
rupees*  weight,  one  pctvdlu;  two  pavdUts,  one  adhvdli  j  two  adhvdlu A 
one  pdli  ;  five  pA  ,  four  mdnda3  one  sat  ;  and  sixteen 


sais3  one  kalsi, 
rupees*  weight  eac 
one  mdjiu  ;  ar 
district,  the  ^ 
weight  each,  a. 
measure  of  le 
or  cubit  ;  twen 
one  karam  ;  a* 
measured  by 
fcaram  ;  fifty  sq 
and  fifty  square 
acres. 


rain  measure  is  1 1  aerrs  of  fort; 
two  adhv  dlls ,  one  pdli  ;  six  pdli*, 
one  kalsi,  In  other  parts  of  thr- 
sera  to  three  sera  of  forty  rupeea* 
is  from  four  to  seven  p&lis*  The 
suit  or  finger  breadths,  one  hath 
i  I  I  \  gaj,  one  vdr,  yard  -  1  ^  vdr^ 
red  karamsy  one  gdu,  Land  is 
:  square  hatha 3  one  square 

npln  ;  two  square  ttpltLas  one  is  ; 
One  olidva  is  equal  to  about  4} 
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Within  the  limits  of  the  F&lanpur  Superin  tendency  there  are 
cross  country  trades  bat  no  made  roads*  Raj pu tana  traders  coming 
by  Pali  to  Dholera,  generally  pass  through  Palanpur,  and  those 
going  to  Catchy  through  Th&r&d  or  Vav.  In  Pdlanpur  the  roads 
are  deep  with  sand,  and  for  heavily  laden  carts  six  or  eight  bullocks 
are  wanted*  In  the  Tharad  districts,  where  the  ground  is  harder 
and  the  roads  lighter,  goods  are  generally  carried  on  carts  or  on 
camels-  In  1873-74,  from  Palanpur  two  and  a  half  miles  to  Jagana,  a 
rough  road  was  made  with  broken  bricks  and  tiles*  In  the  east  the 
W  estern  Rajputana  State  Railway  opened  for  traffic  on  the  1 5  th  Novem¬ 
ber  1879  passes  th  rough  about  forty  miles  of  the  Supcrinteudency* 

There  are  in  all  four  post  offices,  two  in  the  P&laupur  state  at 
Palanpur  and  Deesa,  one  at  R&dhanpar  in  the  Rddhaupur  state, 
and  the  fourth  at  Suigam,  These  post  offices  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  inspector  of  post  offices,  Ahmed ab ad  division* 
Rural  messengers  are  also  employed;  one,  at  the  Palanpur  post 
office,  delivers  letters  in  the  villages  round ;  one,  at  Suig&m,  carries 
letters  to  and  from  Tharad  through  Vav;  and  one  to  and  from 
Vambi  from  the  post  office  at  R&dhanpur* 

The  chief  traders  are  Vaults,  Ltoimn  as,  Martians,  Rohoras,  and 
Khatris*  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  of  exports,  saltpetre,  grain, 
rape-seed,  soaamum,  cotton,  the  essence,  altar ,  of  champ  a >  Miclielia 
chain  paea,  and  fceuda,  Pandanus  odorattssimus,  cattle,  and  clarified 
butter ;  and  of  imports,  tobacco,  fruit,  spices,  molasses,  sugar  candy, 
sugar,  and  cotton  and  silk  cloth*  The  estimated  yearly  value  of  the 
whole  trade,  about  equally  divided  between  exports  and  imports,  is 
from  £  1 00,000  to  £  1 50,000  (Rs  *  1 0  -  15  lakh# )  *  The  exports  go  chiefly 
to  Marw&r,  Cutch,  Kathiawar,  Gujardt,  and  Bombay*  Among  them 
tho  export  of  cattle  is  of  special  interest,  oxen  of  tho  Vadhar, 
Kaukroj,  and  Deesa  breeds,  the  largest  and  handsomest  cattle  in 
Gu jurat,  fetching  from  £10  to  £30  (Rs*  100  -  300)  a  pair.  A  small 
cultivation  of  opium  in  the  Palanpur  state  has,  since  October  1878, 
been  stopped  under  an  engagement  with  the  Bombay  Government* 
Of  the  imports  the  fruit,  spices,  tobacco,  and  sugar  come  from 
Bombay,  Kaira,  Parkar,  and  Mar  war  ;  the  cotton  cloth,  much  of 
it  of  European  make,  from  Bombay  ;  and  the  silks  from  Ahmedabad 
and  Pali. 
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There  is  a  cotton  ginning*  factory  at  Sami,  managed  I 
merchant  and  helped  by  tlie  Radhanpur  chief.  Coarse  cloth  is, 
small  extent,  woven  in  hand-looms. 

Trade  is  carried  on  at  permanent  markets,  the  leading  t 
centres  being  Palanpnr,  Radhanpnr,  Deesa,  Sami,  and  Mun 
Except  connected  with  the  camp  at  Deesa,  no  large  market 
of  late  been  developed  ;  and  owing  to  the  risk  of  plunder  by  rob 
and  the  competition  of  railways,  traffic  has  deserted  the  old.  big 
between  Mdrwar  and  Gujarat  through  Pali  and  Palanpnr. 

Of  twenty-four  yearly  fairs  fcho  chief  are  :  the  Sankeslivar 
at  Sankeshvar  in  Radhanpur,  held  on  Ohaitra  mal  1 5th  (M; 
in  honour  of  Dosla  Piiraauiith.  This,  a  Jain  festival  attendee 
about  5000  Sbr&vaks,  and  by  traders  from  Ahmedabad,  Vi  ana 
Viramgam,  Patri,  and  P&tan,  lasts  for  eight  days.  The 
articles  sold  are  silk  and  cotton  cloth  and  copper  and  brass  ves 
The  Loteskvar  fair  at  Trakod  in  Radhanpur,  held  on  Phd*$an 
3rd  (February)  in  honour  of  Lioteshvar  Mahadev,  is  a  firdh 
festival,  attended  by  about  2000  Hindus,  and  lasts  for  three  i 
The  chief  articles  sold  are  religious  books  and  brass  veese 
worship.  The  Dlmrmdhur  fair  at  Dhenia  in  Tharad,  held  on 
mid  11th  (June)  and  Pfutgan  sud  15th  (February)  in  hoiiou 
Dharnidharji,  the  third  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  lasts  each  tirni 
one  day,  and  is  attended  by  about  8000  pilgrims.  The  only  art 
sold  are  sweetmeats.  The  Ogkd  Thali  fair  at  Terv&da,  belt 
Ashdd  rad  30th  (July)  in  honour  of  Oghad  Nathji,  a  Hindu  sj 
is  attended  by  about  2000  Hindus  and  lasts  for  one  day.  Thor 
no  trade  except  in  sweetmeats.  The  Gotarka  fair  at  Got  ark; 
Radlianpur,  held  on  15th  ZilJc&d  in  honour  of  Pir  Mah  BdlitiLr 
attended  by  about  5000  Musalm&us  and  lasts  for  two  days,  i 
ordinary  fruits  and  sweetmeats  are  sold.  The  other  fairs  atber 
by  from  about  seventy  to  1500  persons  and  lasting  only  ono 
are  of  no  importance. 

To  prepare  chavipa  and  hevda  essence,  a  tinned  copper  kettle  1 
with  clay  is  filled  with  freshwater  flowers  and  leaves  and  sot  c 
hearth.  Near  the  kettle  and  joined  to  it  by  a  clay  lined  ban 
tube,  another  claylined  vessel,  nl led  with  sandal  oil  in  the propoi 
of  one  pound  of  oil  to  ten  pounds  of  water  in  the  kettle  stands 
large  earthen  pot  hlled  with  water  and  loaded  with  a  weight, 
is  applied  till  the  water  in  the  kettle  boils,  and  the  steam*  p;i s 
through  the  bamboo  tuba,  is  condensed  in  the  cool  oil-pot.  Y\ 
this  is  over,  the  oil  pot  is  emptied  into  a  third  well-closed  vessel 
n  hole  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  will.  When  the  oil  and  v, 
have  settled  the  hole  is  opened,  ami  the  water  escaping  loaves 
essential  oil,  attar.  In  making  the  better  quality  of  essence 
process  is  several  times  repeated. 
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The  territory  included  in  the  Political  Supcrintcndcncy  of 
Palanpur  has,  like  the  more  central  parts  of  G  u  jar  at,  pus  sod  during 
historical  times  under  the  sway  of  the  different  Kajput  dynasties  of 
Anhilvadu  (746  -1304);  then  of  the  A h me dahad  Sultans  (1390- 
1573)  ;  then  of  the  Moghal  Emperors  (1573-1757)  ;  then  of  the 
Marathaa  (1757  - 1819)  ;  and  last  under  the  British,  Local  historical 
details  are  given  under  the  heads  of  the  different  states. 

When  these  districts  came  under  the  charge  of  a  British  officer 
(1809),  they  included  the  states  of  Palanpur,  Iladhaupur,  Tharad, 
Morv&da,  Vav,  Diodar,  VArdhi,  Tervada,  Suigam,  San  tat  pur, 
Bh&bhar,  and  Chad  chat.  The  Kdnkrej  petty  states  remained 
under  the  Mahi  Kantha  Agency  till,  in  1844,  because  of  their 
geographical  position,  they  wore  transferred  to  the  Palanpur 
Bupcrin  to  n  de  ncy . 

British  ^connection  with  Palanpur  dates  from  1809  when  an 
agreement  was  drawn  up  similar  to  the  Kathiawar  engage  moots, 
under  which  Palanpur  promised  to  pay  the  Gaikwar  a  yearly  tribute 
of  £5000  (Hs,  50,000).1  In  1813  the  chief,  Diwdn  Firoz  Khan, 
was  murdered  by  his  officers  and  his  son  Fateh  Khdn  appealed  for 
help  to  the  British  and  Gaikwar  Governments,  A  force  was  sunt 
to  Palanpur  and  Fateh  Khan  was  formally  adopted  by  his  undo 
Shamsher  Khan,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  vacant  chiefship  by 
the  rebel  officers,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Fateh  Khan  should 
marry  Shamsher  Khan’s  daughter  and  that  Sham  slier  Khan  should 
manage  the  state.  As  the  uncle  and  nephew  did  not  agree  they 
were  in  1816  summoned  to  Sidhpur.  An  inquiry  showed  that,  since 
1313  the  state  debts  had  largely  increased  ;  that  the  Gaikwar  tribute 
had  been  unpaid  ;  and  that  Sham  slier  Khan  had  by  unauthorized 
grants  given  away  nearly  100  villages  or  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  Btate.  When  Shamsher  Khan  saw  that  the  decision  of  the 
British  officer  was  going  against  him  he  persuaded  Fateh  Khan  to 
return  to  Palanpur  without  asking  leave.  As  a  punishment  for 
this  conduct  a  force  was  in  October  1817  sent  to  Palanpur,  and  tho 
town  assaulted  and  taken,  Fateh  Khan  speedily  submitted  and 
Captain  Miles  was  appointed  Political  Superintendent  with  a  minute 
control  over  the  finances  of  the  state,  the  revenue  being  assigned 


1  No*  XIX*  Aitchi&on'a  Trcaticu  (1876),  IV*  47, 
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to  the  state  banker  under  Government  guarantee,1  A  Eid 
allowance  was  sot  apart  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  chief  *ni 
the  sanction  of  the  Superintendent  was  made  necessary  to  ^ 
important  disbursements.  The  chief  agreed  (28th  November  181 7l 
among  other  things  to  receive  an  agent  from  the  Gaik  war  in  iht 
confidence  of  the  British  Government,  whose  suggestions  he  vy 
bound  to  follow  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Government ;  i* 
subsidize  a  body  of  250  horse  ;  3  to  pay  hia  tribute  punctually  to  d* 
Gaikw&r ;  and  to  protect  no  offenders  against  the  British  oui 
Gatkwar  Governments,3  In  September  1822  Fateh  Khan  agweJ 
to  forbid  the  transport  of  contraband  opium  through  hia  territory1 

The  relations  of  tho  Radhanpur  state  with  the  British 
Government  date  from  1813  in  the  time  of  Slier  Khan  Rabi,  wbi 
Captain  Carnac  then  Resident  at  Baro da  concluded  (Kith  BeoemK;rl 
a  treaty  of  four  articles  with  the  Nawab,  According  to  this  treaty, 
the  Gaikwar,  though  ho  could  not  meddle  with  tho  internal 
management  of  Radkaopur,  was  empowered  under  the  advice  and 
mediation  of  the  British  Government  to  control  its  external  relations 
and  to  help  the  Nawab  in  defending  his  state  from  foreign  invasion.1 
During  the  next  five  or  six  years  the  Nawab  finding  him**  “ 
powerless  to  check  the  raids  of  the  Khosas  and  other  marattden 
from  Sind  sought  the  help  of  the  British  Government,  and  offend 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of  crushing  tho  banditti.  Help  w 
at  once  given.  In  1819  Colonel  Barklay  expelled  the  marauders 
from  all  parts  of  Gujarat,  and  Major  Miles  who  aecoin panned  huu 
as  Political  Agent,  by  the  orders  of  the  Bombay  Government 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Nawab  (6th  July  1820),  Under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  Nawab  bound  himself  not  to 
harbour  rubbers,  plunderers,  or  enemies  of  the  British  Government  - 
when  necessary  to  accompany  tho  British  troops  to  chastiss 
marauders  ;  and  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  in  proportion  to  his  mean*/ 
On  the  18  th  February  1822  tho  yearly  tribute  was  for  five  year* 
fixed  at  a  sum  of  £1700  (Its.  17,000).  It  continued  in  force  tintd 
1825,  when  tho  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  considering  the  sta!» 
unable  to  pay  so  large  a  sum,  the  demand  was,  by  the  order  of  tb* 
Bombay  Government,  remitted  in  full  on  the  26th  July  of  that  year. 
Since  then  Radhanpur  has  been  free  from  all  tribute.  This  chief  in 
1822  subscribed  to  tho  opium  engagement. 

Except  Kankrej,  the  relations  between  tho  remaining  states 
and  the  British  Government  date  from  1819,  when  much  ham^>1 
By  tho  raids  of  Khosas  and  other  desert  plunderers,  the  chief* 
prayed  the  British  Government  to  help  them,  offering  to  pay  a  sham 
of  the  charges  incurred  in  restoring  order.  In  1820  after  the 


1  Recently  (1874)  Government  have  thought  fit  to  withdraw  the  guarantee  mil 
rebut  this  minute  financial  aujiervisiotu 

*  Red  need  to  150  under  the  sanction  of  Government  dated  the  2nd  January  ISIS. 
a  AitcliUorTa  Treaties  (I876)f  IV*  52*54, 

*  Ait+:liifionTB.  Treaties  (1875)*  IV.  55, 

*  AitcUiaon'ii  Treaties  (1875),  IV,  58.  *  Aitchiatm's  Treaties  f  1S7G)*  IV.  59, 
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Khos&s  had  been  driven  out,  the  chiefs  entered  into  agreements 
;  similar  to  the  R&dhanpur  engagement  of  1820.  As  regards  tribute, 

!  on  the  14th  February  1821  the  British  Government  agreed  that 
in  the  case  of  Tharad  no  tribute  should  bo  exacted  until  the 
:  revenue  had  increased  one-half,  when  one-third  of  the  increase 
1  was  to  be  paid.  This  remained  in  force  until  1825,  when  all  those 
states  were  freed  from  paying  tribute.  In  1826  further  agreements, 
partly  in  supersession  of  the  former  ones  were  signed  and  delivered 
to  the  British  Government,  wherein  the  chiefs  promised  to  allow  no 
Kolis,  Rajputs,  or  armed  men  of  other  districts  to  live  in  their 
territories  without  informing  the  British  Government;  to  give  up  to 
the  British  and  the  Baroda  Governments  any  robberB  and  peace- 
breakers  who  had  sought  shelter  in  their  domains ;  to  help  with  all 
their  forces  in  suppressing  the  Khos&s  and  other  freebooters, 
and  to  commit  no  irregularities  in  the  neighbouring  districts.1 
These  chiefs  have  also  subscribed  to  the  opium  engagement  of 
•1822. 

.  At  first  the  relations  of  the  British  Government  with  these  states 
were  purely  political,  but  as  the  Superintendent  held  the  position 
of  universal  arbiter,  it  soon  (1820)  became  necessary  to  place 
subordinate  officers  called  agents,  Jcdrkuns,  in  the  small  states,  with 
a  view  both  of  collecting  information  and  keeping  order.  These 
kdrhuns  are  now  being  gradually  changed  into  thdndars  or 
commandants  of  posts,  officers  invested  with  certain  fixed  civil  and 
criminal  powers.  At  the  beginning  of  British  management  these 
districts  were  the  haunt  of  daring  freebooters,  some  of  them  people 
of  the  country,  others,  Khos&s  from  Sind.  Though  the  states  are 
still  backward  and  tillage  spreads  slowly,  disorder  has  been  stopped 
and  considerable  progress  made.  The  Superintendent’s  head 
quarters  are  at  Palanpur,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  though 
both  Radhanpur  and  Deesa  are  nearly  as  rich  and  populous. 


Chapter  VH 
History. 


British 

Supervision, 

1809-1879. 


1  Aitchison’s  Treaties  (1876),  IV.  61. 
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Land 

Administration. 


Except  b 
kartim  jot 
land  is 

whom  in  stat.e 
bhaydd ,  or 
proprietor, 
some  landlc*^. 
holding1  by  sale  or 
chief,  though  he  maj 


if  persons  holding  land  boredita 
t  have  an  occupancy  right,  or  h 
•lie  hands  of  tenants- at- will,  too: 
rect  from  the  chief,  and  in  ca 
,  irdxia,  villages  from  the  cadet 

q  land -holders  that  do  not  hold  ui 

nawi'  has  no  power  to  make  over 
wi se,  and  so  long  os  ho  pays  the  rent, 
liu  so  at  any  time,  seldom  disturbs  1 


I  f  forced  to  give  up  his  land,  the  cultivator  cannot  claim  for  me 
spent  by  him  in  improvements,  but  in  some  cases  rich  crop© 
lightly  assessed,  because  of  the  private  capital  spent  in  grov 
them.  In  the  P&lanpur  state,  when  a  tenant  builds  a  well  1 
paid  20*.  or  24.?,  (Us.  10  or  12)  by  the  state,  who  acquires  there! 
proprietary  right  in  the  well^  and  if  the  tenant  gives  up  the  lane 
has  no  claim  for  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  R&dbanpi] 
a  tenant  is  forced  to  leave  his  land,  he  is  paid  for  any  improvemi 
he  may  have  made.  Rent-free  service  lands,  pasditaj  and  la 
granted  in  charity  are  sometimes  sub-let  to  peasants,  who 
rent  to  the  original  holders  ;  on  such  lands  the  state  receive; 
share  of  the  assessment,  but  under  the  name  saldmi  the  orig 
holder  makes  the  state  a  small  yearly  payment.  Except  for  spe 
reasons,  charitable,  dharmdda,  lands  aro  never  resumed  and 
held  hereditarily  on  condition  of  loyal  conduct  on  the  part  of 
grantee.  Holders  of  service  lands  are  liable  to  be  turned  on 
they  fail  in  their  service  ;  and  the  chief  may  or  may  not  conti 
service  lands  from  father  to  son.  In  Radhanpur  holders  of  ser 
and  charity  lands  have  no  power  to  transfer  the  land,  unless 
original  grant  contains  a  proviso  to  that  effect.  No  land  is  lii 
to  be  sold  by  order  of  the  civil  courts  in  payment  of  a  cultivate 
private  debts,  and  when  a  decree  is  passed  against  his  propertr 
special  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  his  field  toofeaIpJtclar.com 
districts  of  Deesa,  Dhanera,  Khimat,  Dantiv6da,  and  some  villa 
in  west  Dhandhar,  the  assessment  on  tobacco,  pepper,  and 
early  crops  is  paid  in  money  at  fixed  rates  on  the  number 
ploughs.  In  the  rest  of  the  district,  except  in  some  few  villagei 
the  R&dhanpur  state,  the  revenue  is  collected  under  the  crop-shj 
bhagbatdi ,  system.  The  share  is  fixed  on  a  rough  estimate,  dhd , 
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katlarh 1  made  by  a  state  official  ami  the  village  pa  tel,  who*  according  Chapter  VIII. 

to  the  custom  of  the  village  and  the  nature  of  the  crop,*  credit  the  Land 

state  with  a  certain  number  of  mans  of  produce.  The  state  share  AdmimatratiOB* 

varies  from  about  a  point  it  seldom  reaches,  to  $>  Village 

customs  differ  widely,  depending  on  various  causes,  among  which 

the  chief  are  nearness  to  markets,  quality  of  soil,  and  sue©  of 

village.  The  ready  money,  napdit  levies  are  small*  In  assessing 

crops  it  is  not  the  custom  to  deduct  the  cost  of  production  from  the 

probable  outturn.  The  only  exception  is  the  case  of  sugarcane  in 

the  Palanpnr  state.  In  the  Dhandhar  sub-division  of  the  Falanpur 

state,  the  assessment  is  paid  in  four  instalments  in  January,  April, 

July,  and  October  ;  in  Deesa,  Dhanera  and  other  suh-di visions,  the 
dates  for  payment  of  assessment  are  not  fixed,  but  the  collections  aro 
generally  made  after  the  holi  festival  (March  -  April)  and  up  to  the 
end  of  June.  The  practice  of  leasing  villages  to  revenue  contractors 
was  never  general  in  Pal  an  pur.  Under  Colonel  Keily  in  1851,  the 
number  of  villages  leased  to  revenue  contractors  was  reduced,  and 
in  1870  under  Colonel  Uisbrowe  the  practice  entirely  ceased. 

In  the  Palanpnr  and  Radhanpur  states,  the  rents  ^re  collected  by 
village  accountants,  Lalatis,  under  the  control  of  revenue  managers, 
t&hsildarSi  who  again  are  subordinate  to  the  chiePs  revenue  minister. 

Where  necessary,  clerks  are  appointed  to  help  the  feksilddrs  to 
assess  the  crops.  In  other  parts  of  the  Superintendency,  except 
in  Thar  ad  and  Vav,  where  the  chief’s  share  of  the  revenue  is 
collected  by  officials  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  proprietors 
themsel  ves  realize  the  revenues  with  the  help  of  taldtis  and  managers, 
kdmddrs*  To  recover  arrears,  the  tehsilddr  may  impose  a  billet, 
mahsdl,  on  the  defaulter,  taking  from  him,  besides  the  cost  of  the 
man  billetted  on  him,  a  daily  money  fine  of  from  $d,  to  6d,  (£  -  4 
as*)*  If  a  billet  fails,  as  much  of  the  cultivators  property  as  will 
cover  the  demand  is  attached  and  sold.  If  a  cultivator  becomes  a 
pauper,  the  revenue  duo  by  him  is  recovered  gradually  whenever 
lie  may  be  able  to  pay.  In  the  Tharad  and  Vav  estates,  the  chief 
recovers  the  arrears  from  the  property  of  defaulter  himself.  In  other 
estates,  the  proprietors  have  to  ask  the  thdndar  or  officer  in  charge 
of  their  district  to  recover  it.  In  tho  Pal  an  p  it  r  state,  if  a  crop  is 
destroyed  by  lire  or  if  owing  to  scanty  rainfall,  a  crop  is  likely  to 
b©  short,  the  power  of  granting  remissions  rests  solely  with  the 
chief,  and  is  not  entrusted  to  any  officer  of  the  state*  In  Radhanpur 
remissions  are  granted  only  when  the  crops  are  damaged  after  the 
estimate,  dhdt,  lias  been  made,  and  such  remissions  can  he  granted 
only  by  the  revenue  minister  with  the  permission  of  the  Nawab. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Snporin tendency  remissions  are  also  granted 
when  necessary.  On  the  whole,  the  land  assessment  is  not  heavy, 
nor  is  the  system  of  collecting  it  oppressive. 


1  There  is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  dh&Z  and  kaltar.  The  term  <224/  la 
used  in  Hud  h  on  pur,  and  k attar  in  P&lanptir. 

a  The  estimate  of  the  erupa  of  riee,  juvdr*  jfoiri,  and  banti  grains  is  made  before, 

and  that  of  M/ft,  whm(t  pulse,  and  oil-seed  after,  the  crop  is  cut. 

b  39 
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minister,  m 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

lilUTICE. 


nd  Radhanpnr  wlio,  within  tb? 
civil  and  criminal  powers,  ant 
nj oy  a  limited  jurisdiction,  th* 
Bsion  of  crime  arc,  tinder  I  In; 
dx  police  and  magisterial  officer* 
posts,  and  stationed  at  Tharad, 
i  Kankrej* 

lie  chief  judicial  officers  nre  thr 
©  of  the  appellate  court,  appeal 
ny&yadhiah ;  and  fcko  criminal 
Deesa  and  Dhanera  are  officer* 
criminal  ]iowers.  The  criminal 


with  limited  revtm*Wj  _  ^ 

judge  can  pass  sentence©  up  to  live  years'  imprisonment  and 
£IU0  (Rs.  1000)  fine.  In  any  ease  calling  for  severer  punishment 
he  passes  sentence  after  confirmation  by  the  chief  or  h raster  court. 
The  Dees  a  criminal  judge  may  imprison  up  to  sis  months  and  fine 
up  to  £5  (Rs*  50),  Capital  offences  are  tried  with  the  atd  d 
assessors.  The  Palanpur  civil  judge  can  dispose  of  suits  to  any 
value,  the  Deesa  civil  judge  up  to  £100  (Rs.  1000),  and  the 
Dhanera  civil  judge  up  to  £50  (Rs.  500).  Appeals  from  these  two 
courts  lie  to  the  courts  of  the  civil  and  criminal  judges  at  Palanpur, 
from  them  again  an  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  appeal  at  Palanpur. 
urn!  finally  to  the  Di wan’s  court.  Caste  disputes,  marriage  and  divorce 
quest  ions,  aud  points  about  land  and  house  property  are  settled  by 
committees,  punclidyats.  At  Rudhaupur  there  is  a  High  Court,  *SW er 
Adnlatf  which  exercise©  full  powers  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
subject  in  criminal  matters  to  confirmation  by  the  Naw^b,  This 
court,  composed  of  fourof  the  head  managers,  kdriJidH$tmid  n  kinsniiiu 
of  the  Nawab,  hears  appeal©  from  ail l  other  courts.  From  the  High 
Court  a  final  appeal  lies  to  the  Nawab.  There  are  two  other  courts ; 
the  civil  court,  divdni  adalad,  having  full  power©  in  all  civil  case*, 
and  the  criminal,  fanjddri  addlat,  with  power  to  try  all  offence* 
punishable  w  ith  imprisonment  up  to  fourteen  years,  to  impose  any 
amount  of  fine,  and  to  wdiip  up  to  sixty  stripes.  There  are 
criminal  courts  at  Sami  and  Munjpur;  the  former  with  juraiSqUcfioi 
over  all  cases  up  to  £10  (Rs.  100),  and  the  latter  with  pow 
imprison  for  three  months,  fine  up  to  £5  (Rs.  50),  and  whip 
twelve  stripes.  At  Balodhnn  there  is  a  criminal  court  which 
imprison  up  to  one  month,  fine  up  to  £2  (Rs.  20),  and  whip 
six  ©tripes.  The  commandants  of  posts,  thdnddrs,  have  autho 
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imprison  op  to  eight  days  and  fine  op  to  10#,  (Rs-  5)*  Resides  the 
above,  at  Radhanpur  a  court  hears  cases  in  which  subjects  of  foreign 
states  are  concerned,  or  which  have  been  received  through  the 
Political  Superintendent.  Arbitrators  are  occasionally  appointed  to 
settle  caste  disputes-  The  Thakor  of  Tharad  has  the  powers  of  a 
magistrate  of  the  first  class,  and  hears  civil  suits  up  to  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000)  in  value-  Residuary  jurisdiction  in  Thar&d  is  vested  in 
the  Political  Superintendent  whose  court  is  the  court  of  appeal  from 
that  of  the  Thdkor. 

The  R&na  of  Yav  has  second  class  magisterial  powers,  and  in 
civil  matters  can  hear  cases  up  to  £50  (Rs.  500} .  The  Thakors 
of  Diodar,  Tervuda,  and  Bharol  have  the  powers  of  third  class 
magistrates  and  can  hear  civil  suits  up  to  £25  (Rs.  250),  Besides 
these,  the  petty  chiefs  of  Santalpur,  Dua,  Naroli,  and  V&r&hi  have, 
ou  condition  of  employing  competent  officials,  been  invested,  th© 
first  two  with  both  civil  and  criminal  powers  to  try  suits  np  to  £25 
(Rs.  250)  and  to  award  imprisonment  up  to  one  month,  and  fine  up  tu 
£5  (Us.  50),  and  the  remaining  chiefs  with  powers  to  imprison  up  to 
one  month,  and  fine  up  to  £2  10s.  (Rs*  25),  As  these  chiefs  have  not 
yet  (October,  1879)  employed  competent  officials,  they  have  not 
begun  to  exercise  their  powers-  Except  in  the  estates  of  chiefs 
invested  with  civil  and  criminal  powers,  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by 
six  coxnman dants  of  posts,  thdnddrx,  stationed  at  Tharad,  Vav, 
Diodar,  Kantalpur,  V drain,  and  Knnkrej,  who  have  third  class 
magisterial  powers  and  hear  suits  up  to  £25  (Rs.  250).  The  first 
three  of  those  thamlar#  are  under  the  senior  native  assistant 
superintendent,  and  the  last  three  under  the  junior  native 
assistant  superintendent,  who  exercise  the  powers  o£  a  divisional 
and  of  a  second  class  magistrate.  Tho  assistant  superintendents 
can  also  award  imprisonment  up  to  one  year  subject  to  confirmation 
by  th©  Political  Superintendent,  and  they  can  commit  cases  to  the 
Sessions  Court.  In  civil  matters  they  can  dispose  of  suits  to  any  val  lie. 
The  Political  Superintendent  exercises  the  powers  of  a  District 
Magistrate  and  of  a  Sessions  Judge  in  criminal  matters,  and  hears 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  th©  th&nddrs,  the  native  assistants, 
and  from  the  chiefs  who  have  limited  civil  and  criminal  power's.  As 
a  Sessions  Judge  th©  Political  Superintendent  can  award  any 
punishment, sentences  of  death  and  of  over  seven  years'  imprisonment 
being  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  Government-  Except  in  cases 
cognisable  by  a  small  cause  court  or  in  suits  relating  to  movable 
property  when  ho  confirms  tho  award  of  the  lower  court,  an 
appeal  against  the  decisions  of  tho  Political  Superintendent  lies  to 
tho  Commissioner,  Northern  Division  in  criminal,  and  to  Government 
in  civil  and  political  cases* 

In  Palau  pur  in  suits  for  the  recovery  of  debt,  the  period  of 
limitation  is  fifteen'years.  When  a  suit  is  filed  a  fee  of  per  cent  is 
levied.  In  disputes  regarding  lands,  houses,  and  caste  differences, 
a  fee  of  2#.  (Re.  1)  is  charged  at  tho  outset  and  on  settlement 
various  additional  fees  ar©  levied.  In  Kadhanpur  the  limitation 
rules  are,  for  civil  suits,  eight  years  for  the  recovery  of  money  lent 
on  a  bond  ;  six  years  for  money  due  on  an  account ;  and  sixty  years 
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for  the  redemption  of  mortgaged  immovable  property.  InstituteM 
fees  are  taken  on  alt  milts  and  on  appeals  at  the  following  rate?  I 
7 1  per  cent  on  claims  up  to  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  *  per  cent  <18 
claims  up  to  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  ;  and  5  per  cent  on  claim©  nh^Il 
£2000  (Rs.  20,000),  In  divorce  suits  when  the  divoro©  is  grant*!  Ji 
a  fee  of  10$,  (Rs.  5)  is  levied,  When  the  parties  are  Musalml®! 
the  Kdzi  takes  the  fee. 

Both  in  Palanpur  and  Radlianpnr  written  codes  of  civil 
criminal  procedure  were  introduced  in  1875-76,  From  th©  deciskaB 
of  the  Palanpur  and  Radhaupur  chiefs  no  appeal  lies  to  the  PolifiaM 
Superintendent,  except  in  tracking-compensation,  pallet  trail  cr,! 
cases.  But  if  a  representation  is  made,  the  Political  So  perm tsnBd)  ■ 
asks  for  the  record  of  the  case  and  if  justice  has  not  been  done,  &■ 
state  agents,  vakils,  are  advised  to  have  the  decision  recomsideridB 
The  procedure  in  the  courts  of  Thar&d  and  other  petty  states  is  widB 
some  modifications  based  on  the  codes  in  force  in  Britisli  districts  I 

For  police  purposes  in  the  city  of  Palanpur  and  in  each  Ural 
town  of  the  state  is  an  officer,  jamdddr,  with  a  certain  number  d  I 
constables  j  and  in  each  village  there  is  a  police  paid  with  a  fe*  1 
watchmen,  chaukidts-  Small  detachments  of  horse,  #a  vars,  are  pla«d[i 
in  suitable  villages  to  keep  order  through  the  state.  The  Political  I 
Superintendent  has  for  this  purpose  at  bis  disposal  a  Body  of  154  I 
horse  and  100  footmen,  called  the  Palanpur  levy  subsidised  by  tkl 
©tate.  The  village  watch  are  Rajputs,  Kolis,  Thdkardas,  and  BhiK  I 
and  are  usually  paid  by  a  grant  of  service,  pasdita ,  land,  supplement*!  I 
in  some  cases,  with  monthly  cash  payments,  varying  from  2*.  U I 
10*.  (Re.  1  -  5)*  Besides  the  watch  there  is,  in  each.  village,  *  I 
messenger,  havdlddr,  whose  special  duty  it  ia  to  prevent  cultivator  I 
from  taking  away  their  crops  before  tho  state  share  has  bos  I 
fixed.  The  ordinary  village  police  system  is  in  force  fch  roughed  I 
R&dhanpnr*  The  headman  of  each  village  is  a  police  paid  who  ha*  I 
under  him  a  certain  number  of  watchmen,  chaukidts,  paid  by  graa t»  I 
of  rent-free  land.  The  village  police  patels  and  watch  of  ©ad  I 
©ub -division  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  snb-diviBiomal  polk!  I 
officer,  and  all  the  sub- divisional  officers  aro  under  the  chief  poljct  I 
officer,  of  the  state.  In  some  of  the  villages  small  outposts  rf  j 
mounted  police,  mvdrs,  are  stationed.  The  village  polio©  system  s 
in  force  throughout  the  smaller  states.  Each  village  has  its  poll® 
patel,  watchmen,  and  trackers,  pagi&r  paid  by  grants  of  rent -fr# 
land  and  sometimes  in  cash  and  grain,  usually  at  tho  cost  of  ds 
villagers.  Small  bodies  of  tho  Gaikwur’s  horse  are  posted  in  ©on® 
of  the  more  disorderly  villages* 

Both  at  Falanpur  and  at  Radhanpur  there  are  jails,  the  PAlanptif 
jail  with  room  for  300,  and  tho  Radhanpur  with  room  for  250 
prisoners.  Persons  convicted  by  the  Superintendent  and  his 
assistants  aro  at  present  sent  to  the  P&Ianpur  jail.  But  a  now  jail 
to  accommodate  from  100  to  150  prisoners  and  to  cost  about  £2500 
(Kb.  25,060)  is  under  construction.  In  Falanpur  villages  police 
pat  eh  have,  for  petty  offences  such  as  slight  assault,  power  to  fin©  up 
to  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1-4-0).  In  more  important  cases,  it  is  usual  to  issue 
warrants  and  summons* 
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When  the  P&lanpur  territories  came  under  British  supervision  it 
was  found  that  the  J&dejds  of  S&ntalpur  and  Ch&dchat  were  in  the 
habit  of  killing  their  children.  In  1828  Colonel  Miles,  the  Political 
Superintendent,  obtained  agreements  promising  to  abolish  the  crime. 
A  return  furnished  in  1850  showed  a  marked  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls.  Precautions  similar  to  those  taken 
in  Kathi&war  were  introduced  and  have  since  been  maintained.  The 
latest  (1879)  returns  show  that  the  numbers,  700  girls  and  760  boys, 
are  nearly  equal.  Female  infants  still  suffer  from  want  of  care, 
but  cases  of  wilful  murder  are  believed  to  have  ceased. 
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CHAPTER  X  . 

REVENUE  AND  FINANCE. 

In  1877-78  th©  gross  revenue  of  tlie  P&lanpur  Su  per  m  ten  deucy  n 
returned  at  £124,185  (Rs.  12,41,850).  It  is  drawn  from  four  i  ‘ 
sources,  land,  salt,  customs  and  transit  dues,  and  mi  sc©  II  a 
cesses,  Th©  following  statement  gives  the  leading  details  : 
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Pal  an  pur,  and  tlie  collection  of  small  holdings  contained  in 
Ivfmkrej  division,  are  the  only  two  states  that  pay  tribute,  ' 
Palau  pur  state  pays  a  yearly  tribute  of  £5000  (Its.  50,000)  to 
G  Aik  war,  and  the  K&nkrej  state  pays  the  Griikwar  £500  (Its,  5C 
yearly,  £365  (Rs.  3650)  as  cesses,  ghditddna,  and  £136  (Ha.  I 
as  rental,  jamma.  Cash  received  is  lodged  with,  n  bn 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  minister,  mukhi  kitrhhtlri9 
all  tribute  and  administrative  charges  are  met  by  drawing 
this  deposit.  Money  realized  by  the  sale  of  land  For  build 
purposes,  from  succession  and  appointment  fees,  nazars,1  due  to 
Diw&n,  and  the  revenue  of  two  villages  set  apart  for  his  use,  form 
th©  private  income  of  the  head  of  the  state.  These  are  credited  to 
the  private  treasury,  toaha  khdna>  account.  In  Radhanpur  the  revenue 
is  paid  into  the  treasury  in  the  Nawab's  palace  at  Radhanpur,  ;uxl 
the  balance  after  all  expenses  have  been  met  is  paid  into  ihfl 


1  Nozant  are  levied  on  new  year'*  day.  on  the  appointment  of  villose  j*aitlt9  i 
whenever  the  duct  incurs  travelling  or  other  extraordinary  expense* 
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Nawab's  private  treasury,  tosh  a  khan  a.  Resides  this  balance* 
fees,  nazars,  ami  the  revenue  of  certain  villages  set  apart  for  his 
use  go  to  make  up  the  chief's  private  income.  The  revenues  of 
certain  villages  managed  by  the  Nawab's  brothers  and  other 
members  of  his  family  are  enjoyed  by  them  as  private  income.  The 
Tharad  revenue  is  lodged  with  a  banker  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  state  manager,  k&rhhdri.  The  Rati  a  of  Vav  also  lodges  the 
revenue  of  his  estate  with  a  banker.  In  the  Kankrej  estates  the 
cash  proceeds  of  the  revenue  are  lodged  with  the  village  accountants, 
talatiS)  who,  after  paying  the  tribute  and  police  charges,  divide  the 
surplus  between  the  shareholders.  The  petty  chiefs  of  th©  other 
states  keep  their  revenue  in  their  own  houses,  or  lodge  it  with  their 
managers,  kdmddrs, 

Palau  par  transit  dues,  and  import  and  export  duties  are  levied  at 
different  rates  in  its  several  sub-divisions,  panjands.  The  yearly 
income  derived  from  these  sources  amounts  to  about  £1404 
(Rs.  1 4,040)  from  transit  ;  £940  (Rs.  9400)  from  import,  and 
£1300  (Rs.  13,000)  from  export,  duties  -  also  £2540  (Re.  25,400) 
arid  £204  (Rs.  2(110)  from  duties  levied  on  opium  and  salt 
respectively-  Some  minor  cesses  such  as  a  conveyance  cess,1  ami  a 
toll,  ndka,  are,  in  addition  to  transit  duties,  levied  in  the  districts 
of  Deesa,  U  ban  era,  Dhaudar,  Dantivada,  Hath  ©dm,  and  F&vtL 
Toll  men,  t uikeddrg,  are  employed  by  the  chiefs,  and  traders  have  to 
pay  watchmen,  chankidts,  to  guard  their  goods.  If  a  guard  is  paid 
for,  the  state  is  held  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  goods  and  has 
to  pay  compensation  for  robberies  committed  within,  or  traced  into, 
its  limits.  In  fcho  four  sub-divisions,  mahdt#,  of  the  Radhanpur 
state,  Radhanpur,  Sami,  Munjpur,  and  Balodhan,  transit  dues  and 
duties  on  the  import  and  export  of  goods  arc  levied,  but  only  one© 
during  transit  through  the  state.  Transit  duties  are  also  levied  by 
this  state  at  the  following  places  beyond  its  borders  :  Killana, 
Jhugham,  Charanka,  Tervdda,  and  Jhandada.  In  Tharad  and  other 
small  estates  transit,  import,  and  export  dues  are  levied,  but  only 
once  during  passage  through  each  state.  The  dues  are  gathered 
by  toll  men,  ndkf'ddrs.  Only  in  Tharad  is  a  guard  of  foot  and 
hors©  kept  to  protect  traffic.  In  other  states  traders  and  travellers 
have  to  provide  themselves  with  an  escort,  which  may  always  be  had 
for  a  small  payment.  If  robbed  while  thus  escorted,  travellers  ar© 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  theehief  in  whose  territory 
they  have  been  attacked,  or  from  the  chief  into  whose  territory  th© 
footsteps  of  the  robbers  have  been  traced  and  cannot  bo  followed 
further.  In  the  states  under  the  direct  mnaagement  of  the  Political 
Superintendent,  detachments  of  the  Gaik  war’s  contingent  patrol  all 
the  year  round  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  safety  of  the  principal 
roads. 

In  Palanpur,  besides  the  land  tax,  t  he  lands  of  the  state  yield  certain, 
minor  items  of  revenue  such  as  cattle,  puchhi$  and  grazing,  ehardi. 


Chapter  X 
Revenue. 

1077.7$. 


Customs. 


Cesaei, 


1  This  called  the  ass  eess.  ^Aii,  is  a  small  tax  levied  by  certain  persona  not  on  the 
value  uf  the  goods  but  according  to  the  number  of  conveyances. 
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fees.  The  cattle,  puchhi,  literally  tail,  cess  is,  at  varying-  fates,  lei 
from  Rab&ria.  Kanbis,  artisans,  and  others  for  gracing  cattle.  ' 
gracing,  charai,  fee  is  levied  from  outsiders,  whc?  faring  kerdi 
cattle  and  camels  to  grace  within  its  limits.  Of  non-agricolti 
cesses  there  are  taxes  on  oil  presses,  ghdni ,  on  shoemakers,  so li 
and  on  weavers,  salvis*  There  is  also  a  tax  on  liquor- stflla  and  a  ho 
tax  levied  from  V&ni&s,  artisans,  and  others.  In  R&dhanpur 
minor  oesses  are  much  the  same  as  in  P&lanpur  ;  a  plough-tax, 
two  classes  of  residents4  and  outsiders4  gracing  fees,  and  moat  of 
non-agricultural  cesses.  Thar6d  and  the  other  petty  states  \ 
gracing  fees  and  cesses  on  oil  presses,  shoemakers,  homed  cat 
marriages,  houses,  and  water.  Craftsmen  work  for  the  chief  wxtk 
wages  ;  in  return  Borne  of  them  are  freed  from  the  payment  of  tsa 
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INSTRUCTION. 


Ijt  the  whole  Stipermtendency  there  were,  in  1878-79,  twenty-two 
schools,  twenty-one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  1153  pupils.  Under  the  Director  of  public  instruction 
and  the  Education  inspector,  northern  division,  the  schooling  of  the 
Superintendency  was  in  1878-79  conducted  by  a  local  staff  sixty 
strong.  Of  these,  one  was  a  deputy  inspector,  two  were  headmasters 
of  English  schools  drawing  yearly  £60  (Rs.  600}  ;  the  rest  were 
masters  of  Gujarati  schools  with  yearly  salaries  varying  from  £36 
(Rs.  360)  to  £2  8#.  (Rs.  24).  Of  twenty-two  the  total  number  of 
schools,  in  nineteen  Gujarati  only  was  taught*  in  two  English,  and 
in  one  Persian  and  Urdu* 

Twentj 


schools 
Fa  lan pur 


at  a  cost  of  £117  (Rs.  1170)  and  £22  (Rs.  220)  respectively.  The 
V&rithi  school  was  supported  by  a  shareholder  of  that  state  at  a 
cost  of  £14  (Rs*  140),  and  the  Thara  school  was  kept  up  from  the 
Fine  Fund,  since  termed  the  P&lanpur  Agency  General  Fund. 
In  1864-65  the  number  of  schools  remained  the  same,  but  the 
total  attendance  increased  to  388.  The  figures  for  1878-79  are, 
as  shown  above,  twenty-two  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of 
1153  pupils.  Compared  with  those  for  1859-60  these  figures  give  a 
nearly  fourfold  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  of  pupils.  Of 
1 168,  the  total  attendance  in  Government  and  aided  private  schools, 
there  were  in  1878-79,  110  or  9*4  per  cent  Brahmans,  5  Kayasths, 
558  or  47“ 6  per  cent  Jains,  80  or  6*8  per  cent  Vanias,  traders,  and 
39  or  3*3  per  cent  shopkeepers,  32  or  2*7  per  cent  Rajputs,  35  or 
2*9  per  cent  cultivators,  91  or  7*7  percent  artisans,  6  labourers, 
5  Mochls,  shoemakers,  and  41  or  3*5  per  cent  miscellaneous  j  164 
or  14-04  per  cent  Musalrn&ns,  36  of  them  Bohor&s,  37  Mercians, 
84  Miydnas,  and  7  Mogk&ls.  Four  of  the  pupils  were  Ffirsis* 

In  Pa  I  an  pur  there  are  nine  vernacular  schools  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls,  a  Persian  school,  and  a  second  grade  Anglo-vernacular  school. 
During  1878-79  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  was  592  and 
the  average  attendance  459,  the  fee  receipts  £25  (Re.  250),  and 
the  yearly  charges  £399  (Rs.  3990).  There  are  in  Rkdhanpur  one 
Anglo- vernacular  and  four  vernacular  schools*  During  1878-79 
the  number  of  boys  on  the  rolls  was  295,  the  average  attendance 
200,  and  the  yearly  charges  £112  (Rs.  1120).  There  are  boys* 
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•  Chapter  XI.  vernacular  schools  at  Thar&d,  V&v,  V&r&hi,  S&ntalpur,  and  at  Than 
Instruction.  in  the  K&nkrej  division.  The  school  at  Thar&d  is  kept  by  the 
Thakor  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £27  (Rs.  270).  Teaching'  up  to  the  sixth 
standard,  it  is  attended  by  forty  pupils.  The  school  at  Vdv  ii 
supported  by  the  R£na  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £22  14*.  (Rs.  227). 
Teaching*  up  to  the  fifth  standard,  it  is  attended  by  97  pupils. 
The  school  at  Vur&hi,  is  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £18  12*.  (Rs.  186) 
supported  by  a  shareholder  of  Vdr&hi.  Teaching  up  to  the  fifth 
standard,  it  is  attended  by  55  pupils  or  1  ’65  per  cent  of  3337,  the 
entire  population  of  the  town.  The  school  at  Sdntalpur  is  supported 
by  the  Tdlukddrs  of  that  place,  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £15  12*.  (Rs.  156). 
It  is  attended  by  thirty  pupils  or  2*04  per  cent  of  1474  the  population 
of  the  village.  The  school  at  Thara  is  paid  for  out  of  the  Kdnkiq 
tJuina  fund.  The  charges  amount  to  £25  2*.  (Rs.  251).  It  it 
attended  by  forty- four  pupils. 

Libraries.  In  this  Superintondency  there  are  two  libraries,  hut  no  load 

newspaper.  The  1  Native  General  Library  *  at  P&lanpnr  nm 
established  in  1872.  Besides  fourteen  subscribers  paying  £5 
(Rs.  54)  a  year,  the  library  has  for  its  maintenance  a  fund  of 
£350  (Rs.  3500).  With  no  building  of  its  own,  the  library  ii 
provided  with  eighty-eight  English  and  308  vernacular  books. 
The  <Bismilla  Khan  Bahddur’s  Library ,  at  Radhanpur,  established 
in  1878  at  the  cost  of  the  Rddhanpur  Nawab,  in  a  well  famished 
building,  has  161  English  and  vernacular  books. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HEALTH.1 

In  the  year  1815-16  the  districts  of  RAdhanpur,  Sami,  and 
Mimjpur  were  visited  by  a  disease  very  like  plague  and  so  fatal  that 
it  carried  off  about  one-half  of  the  population.  The  disease  appeared 
under  two  forms,  one  with  swellings  in  the  arm-pits  and  groin,  and 
the  other  with  fever  and  spitting  of  blood  .  Except  when  the  buboes 
suppurated  and  discharged  freely,  the  patient  seldom  recovered. 
The  same  disease  again  appeared  in  1820  at  and  near  Radhanpur. 
No  treatment  proved  of  any  avail.  Formerly  cholera  and  small -pox 
almost  yearly  visited  the  district,  but  of  late  years  the  outbreaks 
have  been  less  frequent*  About  the  year  1843  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  coming  from  Sidhpur  in  P4tan,  lasted  for  about  three 
months.  Four  years  later  (1847)  there  was  another  outbreak  caused, 
it  was  thought,  by  excessive  rain.  The  disease  again  visited  the 
district  in  1860  and  1864,  the  1864  outbreak  being  specially  severe 
in  the  Dhanera  and  Dcesa  sub- divisions  of  the  PaJanpur  state.  Five 
years  later  (1869)  cholera  again  appeared  and  raged  for  about  three 
months.  It  was  again  prevalent  both  in  1875  and  1876.  In  1878 
(September  *  October)  typhoid  fever  with  choleraic  symptoms 
prevailed  amongst  the  European  troops  in  the  Decsa  camp,  and  in 
the  hot  season  of  1879  it  again  broke  out  in  some  parts  of  the 
district*  Of  GS9  cases  reported,  835  were  fatal,  A  very  fatal 
epidemic  of  small-pox  and  measles  raged  in  the  district  in  1854-55, 
and  another  in  1877, 

Fever,  one  of  the  commonest  diseases,  is  very  prevalent  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  December,  Besides  the  common  yearly 
fever  there  are  occasional  more  fatal  outbreaks.  These  epidemics, 
accompanied  with  cough,  diarrkena,  vomiting,  and  swelling  of  the 
feet  were  specially  severe  in  1862,  1865,  1871  and  1879.  In  1872 
dengue  fever  was  very  prevalent  over  the  whole  district*  Next  to 
fevers,  chiefly  in  the  cold  weather,  bronchitis  and  other  affections  of 
the  chest  are  the  commonest  complaints.  Other  prevailing  diseases 
arc  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  different  forms  of 
skin  and  eye  affections* 

Xu  1878-79  there  were  two  dispensaries,  at  Pal  an  pur  and 
Rodhaupur.  The  P&lanpur  dispensary  is  under  the  charge  of  an 
assistant  surgeon,  who  is  also  in  medical  charge  of  the  su  perm  tend - 


1  Contributed  by  Hr.  MoiiiHl  G&agA&U  Doadi,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
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Chapter  XU. 
Health. 


Vaccin*ticm. 


ency  establishment  and  the  jail.  Tl^e  cost  of  the  dispensary  i 
met  by  the  Diwdn  of  P&lanpur  and  the  charges  for  tji©  superintend 
ency  establishment  and  prisoners  by  Government.  The  tot* 
number  of  patients  treated  during  the  year  was,  including  in-patient 
9897.  Of  these  5835  were  Hindus,  4002  Muaalm&ns,  and  8 
P&rsis.  The  R&dhanpur  dispensary  was  established  in  1875  by  th 
Naw&b  of  R&dhanpur.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  an  hospiti 
assistant.  The  total  number  of  patients  treated  during  the  y« 
1877  was  4454,  of  whom  2891  were  Hindus  and  1563  Mnsalm&ns. 

The  Diw&n  of  P&lanpur  introduced  vaccination  in  his  state  i 
1849.  In  1878-79,  under  the  superintendent  of  vaccination  seve 
vaccinator^  operated  on  15,150  persons  at  a  cost  of  £186  (Ha.  106(1 
py  about  3d-  (2  annas )  a  head.  In  the  town  o$  P&lanpur  are  fir 
local  practitioners,  three  of  them  Hindus  and  two  Musaim&ns. 
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PaTanpur,  with  its  three  divisions,  Dhanddr,  Dees  a,  and 
Dhanera,  stretches  about  forty -five  miles  north  and  south  from 
mount  Abu  to  the  Gaikwdr  districts  of  Patau,  and  about  sixty  miles 
east  and  west  from  Virampur  to  Thar&d.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Marwar  and  Sirohi  ;  on  the  eqst  by  Sirohi  and  Ddnta  in  the 
Main  Kdntha ;  on  the  south  by  tlie  Gdikwdr  districts  of  P&tan  and 
Ivherdlu  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Diodar  and  Tharad.  The  total  area 
is  2384  square  miles,  fcho  1872  population  215,972  souls  or  on  an 
average  90#59  to  the  square  mile,  aod  tb«  estimated  gross  revenue 
in  1878  about  £40,000  (Ra.  4,00,000), 

Near  the  town  of  Palaupur  the  land  rises  in  rows  of  sandy  hillocks; 
to  the  north  and  east  among  the  outliers  of  the  Ar&vali  hills  the 
country  is  wild  and  rough  ;  and  west  towards  Tharad  and  JL&nkrej 
jt  is  a  level  plain  much  of  it  covered  with  low  brushwood.  About 
twelve  miles  north  of  Palau  pur,  a  range  of  high  hills  begins,  and, 
running  nearly  north  to  mount  -^Lbu,  partly  divides  Palanpur  from 
Sirohi. 

Except  in  September  and  October,  the  climate  is  good,  though 
the  heat  at  times  is  excessive.  Tho  maximum  and  mean  ranges  of 
the  thermometer,  is,  in  January  72°  and  59a,  in  May  99°  and  88°, 
in  September  83°  and  72°,  and  in  December  65°  and  63°,  Thu 
rains  are  duo  about  the  end  of  Juno,  but  are  often  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  July;  they  set  in  and  pass  away  with  slight  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  eighteen 
inches.  The  common  complaints  are  skin  diseases,  diarrhoea, 
fevers,  eye  affections,  rheumatism,  small-pox,  measles,  and  cholera. 
A  vaccinator  was  first  appointed  in  1849  and  since  then  steady 
progress  has  been  made. 

The  rivers  that  water  the  Palanpur  territory  are  the  Bands,  tho 
Sarasvati,  the  Umardaki,  and  some  small  streams.  They  all  rise 
from  the  mountains  in  the  north-east,  and,  flowing  west,  fall  into  or 
disappear  near  the  Ran.  The  chief  of  them,  the  Bands,  on  whose 
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left  bank  is  the*  Dccaa  cantonment^  fills  only  after  very  heavy  nun 
and  is  at  other  times  dry*  The  wells  are  generally  forty  feet  deep, 
but,  owing*  to  drought  or  other  causes,  the  water  level  bas#  of  late 
years,  sunk  to  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet*  For  the  crops  water  u 
usually  raised  in  the  leather  bag,  kos. 


east,  towards  the  hills,  it  is  a  rich  black,  able,  in  one  year,  with  a 
good  rainfall,  to  raise  three  crops* 


Dlmravarsh  Parma r  of  Chandravati ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  desolate 


was  afterwards  re -peopled  by  Pal  an  si  Chon  an  from  whom  it  took 
its  modem  name*  Others  say  that  it  was  founded  by  Pol  Parmar 
whose  brother  Jagdev  founded  Jag&na.  It  seems  probable  than, 
falling  waste  about  the  time  of  the  conquest  (1303)  of  Abo  anil 
Chandravati  by  the  Devra  Cholidns,  it  may  have  been  re-peopled  hj 
PalansiJ  The  Chohans  seem  to  have  hold  Palanpnr  and  the  country 
round  till,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  were  drivim 
out  by  tho  southward  progress  of  the  Musalmans,  The  Musalmnn 
loaders  who  conquered  Palanpur  and  Deesa  wore  the  Jhaloris,  a 
family  originally  of  the  Lohani  Afghan  stock,  who  claim  to  have 
boon  governors,  j tubhdaM  of  Vihar.  About  1370  Malik  Yusuf,  the 
head  of  the  family,  with  relations  and  retainers,  loft  Vihar  to  seek 
a  settlement  elsewhere  and  failing  this  to  go  to  Mecca*  On  tho  way 
to  Mecca,  ho  and  his  party  came  to  Son  gad  Thai  or,  the  famous  seat 
of  tho  Soogad  Chohnns  of  whom  Kanar  Dov  is  a  favourite  Rajput 
hero*  This,  about  1373,  Malik  Yusuf  took,  some  say  from  Viramdev, 
Some  from  Viealdev,  and  most  from  Fopanbtvi,  Visaldev’a  widow* 
Dying  in  1395  (797  H.),  after  ruling  for  twenty-two  years,  Malik 
Yusuf  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Malik  Hasan,  who  enlarged  his 
kingdom  and  was  recognised  by  the  Emperor  as  the  ruler  of  Jlmlor. 

While  tho  Tughlik  dynasty  (1325-  1403)  lasted,  tho  Jhdloris, 
though  almost  independent,  were  their  vassals  under  tho  control  <  £ 
tho  Subh&dnr  at  X^atan*  After  Timur’s  invasion  (1399),  the  JDeliii 
sovereigns  were  unable  to  control  their  distant  provinces,  and  the 
Jhdloris  for  a  time  became  independent*  Rut  soon  (1412)  the 
powerful  kings  of  All  me  dab  ad  asserted  their  sway,  and  the  Jh&lur 
house  became  their  vassals,  serving  them  with  7000  horse. 

After  a  reign  of  forty-five  years  Malik  Hasan  died  in  1440  (19th 
Zilkaad  843  H.)  leaving  three  sons,  Malik  Sal  dr,  Malik  Usman,  and 
Xlotam  Khan.  Of  these  the  eldest,  Malik  Sdl&r,  succeeded,  and  ruling 
for  twenty-one  years  d  ied  in  1401  (805  H*}.  Melik  SaMr  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Malik  Usm&n,  also  called  Malik  Jabdal,  a  chief  famous* 
for  his  magnificence,  who  was  converted  to  the  Mehdaviyyah  sect  to 
which  the  Jhaloris  have  since  belonged.  It  is  said  that  the  founder 


1  Tho  local  lo^emla  givo  tho  city  n  nnidi  higher  antiquity,  placing  its  fe-foundiui* 
under  its  present  name  au  far  book  aa  the  fifth  century. 
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of  this  sect  stayed  for  four  months  at  Jhdlor,  and  that  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that.  Malik  Jabdul  was  converted.  A  ftor  a  reign  of  twenty- 
two  years  Malik  Usman  was,  in  1  183  (888  H,),  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Malik  Budham,  sou  of  Stilar  Khan.1  Malik  Budhan  reigned 
for  twenty-two  years  and  seven  months,  and,  dying  in  1505  (911  H*), 
‘'vos  succeeded  by  his  sou  Malik  Mujahid  Khdn.  Once,  when  hunting, 
Malik  Mujabitl  Khan  was  surprised  and  carried  prisoner  to  Hirohi. 
He  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  given  a  palace  to  live  in,  and 
ns  much  luxury  as  he  chose*  In  revenge  for  his  capture  Maliks 
Alina  and  Pinna,  the  leaders  of  his  forces,  ravaged  the  Sirolii 
districts,  and  one  night  making-  their  way  to  the  palace  where  Malik 
Mujahid  was  confined*  found  him  enjoying  the  society  of  a  beautiful 
courtezan.  He  refused  to  leave  the  lady  and  the  Maliks  returned 
disappointed.  Shortly  after,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  Kunvar 
Mdndan,  the  heir  to  Sirohi,  while  ho  was  sitting  at  night  over  a  forest 
pool  waiting  for  game.  Threatening  to  make  the  Kunvar  a 
Muhammadan,  the  Jhdloris  so  frightened  the  Rdo,  that  he  not  only 
Bet  Malik  Mujahid  free  but  ceded  to  him  the  district  of  Virgdm. 
After  ruling  at  Jhdlor  for  five  years  Malik  Mujdhid  died  in  1509 
(915  H.),  While  Mujahid  was  in  captivity  at  Sirohi,  Malik  Hetam 
Khdn  ruled  in  Jhdlor,  After  Mujahid  Khdn*s  death  Sultan  Mahmud 
Begsula  entrusted  the  rule  of  Jlialor  and  Sachor  to  Shdh  Jiva  son^of 
Balu  Khan.  Dying  iu  1512  (918  EL),  ho  was  succeeded  by  Malik  All 
Slier,  son  of  Budhan  Khan  Jhalori,  During  Malik  Ali  Sher*s  rule, 
the  Rdthods  of  Mandovar  in  Mdlwa  advanced  against  Jhdlor,  forced 
their  way  close  to  the  city,  and  were  with  difficulty  driven  back, 
after  a  throe  days  fight.  Dying  in  1525  (93 1  H,),  Ali  Sher  was  followed 
by  his  sou  Malik  Sikandar  Khdn,  who,  like  his  father,  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  his  Hindu  neighbours.  In  1542  (949  H.}, 
It  do  Mai  dev  of  Jodhpur  besieged,  took,  and  plundered  Jhdlor, 
and,  in  the  next  year  (1543),  took  and  plundered  Sachor,  Dying 
in  1548  (955  H,),  Malik  Sikandar  was  succeeded  by  Malik  Ghazni 
Khdn,  son  of  Hetam  Khdn,  who,  during  a  reign  of  two  years, 
restored  the  power  of  the  Jhalori  family,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Malik  Khdnji,  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  of  prodigious  personal 
strength,  Iu  1555  (962  IL),  five  years  after  the  death  of  Ghazni  Khdn, 
Fateh  Khdn  Baloch  of  Tervdda  and  Rddhanpnr,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Gujardt  nobles,  marched  against  Jhdlor.  Maliks 
Khdnji  and  Khurara  Khdn  joined  battle  with  tho  Baloch  force  before 
Jhdlor,  But,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  bravery  on  the  part  of  its 
defenders,  Jhdlor  was  taken  and  Khixram  Khan  slain.  For  fifteen 
years  the  Baloch  held  Jhdlor.  Then,  1570  (977  H,),  Malik  Khdnji, 
gathering  some  followers,  came  against  the  city.  They  found  the 
garrison  ready  to  meet  them  and  strengthened  by  an  elephant  of 
great  size.  Malik  Khdnji  called  to  his  men  :  f  There  are  two  foes 
tho  elephant  and  the  garrison,  which  shall  I  take/  f  Elephant/ 
eaid  they, fi  should  go  against  elephant/  ami  Malik  rushing  forward 
and  wounding  his  foe,  it  turned  to  fly,  threw  the  defenders  into 
disorder  and  lost  them  the  day. 


1  IChAtim-uft’Sulitniu,  Part  II.  Iti  Part  I.  it  is  smd  (hat  Malik  Jab  dal  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Hetam  Khali.  Mnjor  J,  Wt  Watatm* 
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Malik  Kliftuji  died  in  1576  (98 i  H.).  lie  left  two  sons  Ghazni  RhAn 
and  Firoa  Khan,  anti  a  daughter  named  Tarabdi.  He  was  siiceeetW 
by  Ghazni  Khan,  who,  according  to  the  Mirat-i-Ahmatdij  served  the 
state  with  7000  horse,  and  had  a  revenue  of  about  J£1 00,000 
Attempting  to  raise  north  Gujarat  on  behalf  of  Sult4n  Mixziiffar,  he 
was  imprisoned  by  Akbar's  order,  but,  afterwards  submitting,  wra 
in  1589-90  reinstated  at  Jh&lor.  Seven  years  later  (1597),  awarding 
to  the  Palanpur  records,  Ghazni  Khan  driving  back  an  invasion  of 
the  Afghan  tribes,  received  the  title  of  Diwan  and  the  goTemmeil 
of  Labor.2 

During  his  rule  Ghazni  Khan^s  brother,  Malik  Firoz  Khdn  took  i 
Palanpur  and  Deesa*  establishing  himself  at  P&lanpur*  Ghnzjxi  ICMa, 
dying  in  1614  (1023  H.),  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pah£r  Kh&n,  who^ 
found  guilty  of  matricide,  was,  in  1616,  by  the  Emperoi^a  orders,  j 
trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant*  After  Pah  Sr  Khan  came  hb 
uncle  Malik  Firoz  Khdn,  also  called  Kamal  Khan,  a  distinguished 
soldier, -who,  and  his  son  Malik  Mujahid  Khan,  greatly  enlarged  the 
family  estate,  and,  it  is  said,  obtained  the  title  of  Nawab,  Under 
prince  Murad  Baksh,  Mujahid  Khan  was,  in  1654,  appointed  governor 
Jaujddr,  of  Patau.  Twenty  years  later  (1674)  his  father  fCamfil  1 
Khdn,  who  had  been  removed  from  the  government  of  Palanpur, 
was  restored  to  his  former  post.  In  1697  Mujahid  Khan  was  sent 
to  levy  the  capitation  tax  from  the  Hindus  of  Palanpur  and  Jli&ior,  j 
and,  in  1699,  the  government  of  J  ha  lor  and  S&chor  was  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  Aj  it  sing  R&thod  ;  Jhalor  was  never  recovered, 
and  from  that  time  the  head -quarters  of  the  family  have  been  At 
Palanpur.3  Dying  without  male  issue,  Mujahid  was  succeeded  hy 
his  brother  Salim  Khan,  and  he,  in  1  700,  by  his  son  Kamal  Khaa.  ! 
Kam&I  Khan  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  chiefdom  prosperously,  and  ' 
waa  succeeded  in  1708  by  his  son  Fiross  Khan  also  called!  Ghazni  f 
Khan*4 


1  Bird's  GujarAt,  125.  This,  aays  Prof.  Bloch m ana  (Aic-i-Akbun,  I.  403,  note  3J, 
can  only  have  been  nominal. 

t  Born.  Gov.  Set  XXV+  15*  This  seems  doubtful.  The  MuhAmmadana  granted 
the  title  of  DiwAu  as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  military  distinction.  Further,  in  th« 
Persian  histories  of  Guj&rAt,  thu  chiefs  of  Jh&lor  or  PAluilpur  are  no  when 
mentioned  by  the  title  of  Diw&n  but  always  by  the  patronymic  Jhrilori  and  the  . 
title  K_h  An,  or  the  pro  fix  Malik,  Thus.  Ghaxuavi  KhAu  JhAlori  and  Mujahifi  Khia 
JhAlori,  Malik  MujAkid  Kta An,  but  never  Diw An  MujjAhid  KhAu  or  Diwia  Chazoiu 
KhAu*  In  the  historic  sketch  of  Thar&ri  it  is  noticed  that  Bah  Ad  nr  KHar  drove  out 
C  hob  An  Jetmidji  from  TharAd,  and  held  that  estate  for  several  years.  Now  Diwin  is 
the  title  of  the  holder  of  the  TharAd  estate,  and,  though  not  recognized  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  used  to  this  day  by  the  TharAd  chief.  In  the  disorders  that  folio  wed  the 
close  of  Aurangzeb’B  reign*  not  only  were  titles  assumed  to  which  those  assuming  them 
had  no  right,  but  many  deeds,  granting  such  titles,  were  forged.  Nothing  waa  easier 
than  for  Bahadur  KhAn  to  keep  th©  title  of  Diw&tt  which  he  had  assumed  when  ruling 
TharAd,  and  this  seems  to  be  it*  true  origin.  Major  J*  W*  Watson.  In  support  *3 
this  it  may  he  noticed  that  in  1595,  after  his  supposed  victory  over  the  Afghans,  the 
JhAlor  chief  was  only  a  commander  of  400*  and  no  mention  is  made  of  distiuguishe*l 
services  and  honours*  Bloch ma tin's  Ain-i*Akbari,  X.  403. 

*  According  to  one  account  PAlanpur  and  L>eosu  were  acquired  at  this  time  either 
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About  eight  years  later  (1716)  Ajitsing  Rathod  of  Jodhpur  was 
chosen  Viceroy  of  GujarAt,  and,  as  he  passed  from  JhAlor  to 
Ahmedabad,  Firoz  Khan  went  to  meet  him*  and  in  return  for 
an  offer  of  service  received  the  Sirohi  district  of  DAntAvada*  In 
the  anarchy  that  prevailed  about  this  time  (1720),  the  JhAloria 
turned  their  thoughts  to  gain  independence.  On  the  death  of  Firoz 
Khan  (about  1722)  his  two  sons  Kama!  KhAn  and  KurimdAd  Khan 
struggled  for  the  chiefs  hip.  Karimdad  Khan  won  in  the  end  and 
put  his  brother  to  death.  During  his  viceroyalty  of  Gujarat, 
Karim dAd  accompanied  Rathod  Abhaysing,  MahArAja  of  Jodhpur, 
in  his  expedition  against  Sirohi,  and  won  PAlanpur,  DkAnera, 
Mai  Ana,  Surbakri,  babe  la,  Roh,  and  Sarotra  from  Sirohi.  Dying 
about  1  730  ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pahar  Khao,  who  ruled 
until  about  1744,  when  he  died  without  male  issue.  During  his 
rule,  in  1736,  Kantaji  Kadam  and  MalharrAv  Holkar  made  a  sudden 
descent  on  north  GujarAt  and  plundered  PAlanpur,  when  the  chief 
agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000).  On  PahAr  KhAnJs 
death  his  uncle  Bahadur  Khan,  son  of  Firoz  Khan,  succeeded  and 
continued  in  the  chiefship  till  1768*1  In  1753  Bahadur  Khan,  was 
forced  by  Patel  Vithal  Sakdev  to  agree  to  a  yearly  payment  of 
£1000  (Rs*  10,000),  and  five  years  later  (1758),  the  Fashwa's  deputy , 
SadAshiv  RAmchandra,  compelled  him  to  pay  a  tribute  of  £3500 
(Rs.  35,000)*  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Salim  Kh An.  BahAdur 
Khan  drove  ChohAn  Jetmalji  of  Dhema  out  of  Tbarad  and  held 
this  estate  until  dispossessed  by  NawAb  Kamahud-din  Khan  BAbi, 
commonly  known  as  Jawan  Mard  Kb  An  II*  Salim  Khan  ruled  till 
1 781,  when  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Sher  Khan,  who 
killed  his  brothers  fearing  that  they  might  compete  with  him  for  the 
chiefship.  Sher  KhAn  died  without  male  issue  in  1788. 3  On  his 
death  his  sister  Sona  Bubu,  who  had  married  into  the  BAbi  family, 
raised  her  son  MubAriz  KhAn  to  the  chiefship.  The  nobles  displeased 
at  her  conduct,  revolted  and  dethroning  MubAriz  KhAn  placed 
Sham  sher  KhAn  on  the  throne.  Firoz  KhAn,  son  of  Fateh  KhAn, 
the  grandson  of  Firoz  Khan,  now  preferred  his  claim,  and,  the 
old  vassals  rallying  round  him,  gained  the  chiefship  in  1 794.  The 
state  was,  in  1809,  brought  in  contact  with  the  British  Government, 
when  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  chief  to  pay  the 
GaikwAr  a  yearly  tribute  of  £4375  {Bah&shtU  Rs*  50, 00 1).3  For 
some  years,  the  chief  power  had  been  in  the  Lauda  of  a  faction 
of  Sindi  Jam  Ad  Are,  who,  in  1812,  under  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
about  to  reduce  their  power,  murdered  Firoz  KhAn,  when  out  hunting. 
They  offered  the  succession  to  his  only  son  Fateh  Khan,  then 
thirteen  years  old.  Fateh  KhAn,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  strong  mind  who  well  knew  that  her  son  would  be  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  JamAdArs,  refused  the  offer,  and  applied  to  the 
British  and  GAtkwAr  Governments  for  help  and  protection  from  his 
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1  During  his  reign  BahAdur  KhAn  built  the  PAlanpur  city  walla.  Bom.  Gov. 
Sel.  XXV  15. 

1  Bom.  Gov*  Sel*  XXV.  15.  puts  Sher  Kb  An’s  death  at  1791,  and  states  that  he  ie 
•imposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  sister. 

*  Aitchison1*  Treaties  (1  IV  47,  XIX. 
b  235— II 
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fathers  murderers*  On  this  the  Jam&tMrs  seized  aud  imprisoned 
him*  and  raised  his  uncle  Shamsher  Khan,  then  chief  of  the  districts 
of  Deesa  and  Dhauera,  to  the  ehiefship,  Meanwhile  the  British  ami 
G&ikwar  Governments  deeming  it  necessary  to  interfere  in  favour  of 
the  rightful  heir*  Captain  Carnac,  the  Resident  at  Barocte,  with  the 
British  and  Gdikwar  forces  under  the  command  of  General  Holmea, 
proceeded  to  Palanpur  to  restore  Fateh  Khan.  On  the  way  oewi 
was  brought  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  force  to  Palanpur,  the 
•Jam&d&rs  intended  to  carry  oft  Fateh  Khan  in  order  that  his  presence 
might  give  a  sanction  in  the  country  to  any  lawless  measures  it 
might  suit  their  interests  to  pursue*  General  Holmes,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  carrying  off  of  Fateh  Khan,  marched  at  once  io 
Palanpur  and  threatened  to  assault  the  town  unless  Fateh  Khan  wa* 
immediately  given  up.  This  threat  caused  the  surrender  of  Faleli 
Kh&n,  which  was  shortly  followed  by  that  of  Shamsher  Khan,  and 
the  town  was  given  up,  the  Jamadii: rs  flying  to  the  hills* 

After  much  discussion  regarding  Shamsher  Khan's  claims.  It  was 
decided  to  consolidate  the  interests  of  the  rival  claimants.  On  the 
22nd  December  1813,  Fateh  Khan  was  invested  with  the  chiefs  hi  ji 
of  P&lanpur,  and  Shamsher  Khiiu,  having  no  issue,  adopted  him, 
and,  except  a  small  provision  for  a  son  of  his  own  should  one 
be  born,  made  him  heir  to  all  his  possessions  including*  Beesa 
and  Dli&uera.  It  was  also  arranged  that  Shamsher  Khan  should 
manage  the  state  and  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Fateh 
Kb&u.1  From  this  to  1813  was  a  time  of  constant  dissensions 
between  the  uncle  and  nephew.  About  the  end  of  1816,  Fateh 
Khirn  complained  to  the  Resident  at  Baroda  of  his  uncle's  conduct 
in  alienating  the  revenues  of  the  state  and  other  mismanagement. 
Lieutenant  Robertson  was  sent  to  Ffilanpur  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  complained  of.  Both  the  parties  were  summoned  to 
Sidhpur,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Palanpur,  and  a  long  inquiiy 
showed  that  Shamsher  Khan  had,  in  several  instances,  departed 
from  his  agree tnent,  and  that  since  his  management  the  debts  of  the 
state  had  greatly  increased,  that  since  1813  the  G&ikwar  tribute  of 
£4375  (Bdbashdi  Rs.  50,000)  a  year  had  remained  unpaid,  and  that 
he  had,  without  the  consent  of  Fateh  Khan,  alienated  about  10b 
villages  to  his  own  distant  relations  thereby  depriving  the  state  of 
nearly  £5000  (Rs.  50,000),  or  upwards  of  one-fifth  of  the  yearly 
revenue.  The  Agent  also  learnt  that  Shamsher  Khan  had  threatened 
to  take  the  life  of  the  young  chief,  should  he  be  deprived  of  the 
management  of  affairs.  Lieutenant  Robertson,  having  received 
instructions  from  the  Resident,  addressed  a  letter  to  Shamsher  Khan, 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Government,  informing  him  that  in 
consequence  of  his  having  failed  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
state  according  to  his  agreement,  it  was  deemed  essential,  in  order 
to  secure  the  rights  and  interests  of  Fateh  Kh&n,  to  deprive  him  of 
all  authority.  He  was  also  told  that  any  resistance  to  this  measure 
would  deprive  him  of  all  claim  to  consideration  and  the  chance  of 
retaining  his  authority  over  Dees  a.  On  receiving  this  letter. 


1  AitehiWa  Treaties  (1876),  IV.  47-52,  XX. 
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Shamsher  Khdn,  as  a  last  resource,  opened  coram  unicat  ion  with 

-  Fateh  Khan  trying  to  persuade  him  that  the  British  Government 

-  wished  to  benefit  itself  at  their  expense  and  that  Fateh  Khan  would 
:  merely  become  their  pensioner.  He  also  promised  at  once  to  marry 

his  daughter  to  him,  a  measure  so  long  delayed  by  their  quarrels. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  Fateh  Khan,  in  company  with  Shamsher 
■  Khan,  secretly  left  the  Agent's  camp  and  withdrew  to  Falanpur* 
On  this  Lieutentant  Robertson  returned  to  Baroda,  and  a  force, 
under  Colonel  Elrington,  was  ordered  against  P&lanpur  to  enforce 
i  a  settlement  of  its  affairs,  and  Captain  Miles  accompanied  it  to 
conduct  the  negotiations.  On  ita  approach  on  the  10th  October, 
1817,  Shamsher  Khfrn  with  the  Palanpur  troops  attacked  the  force, 
and  after  a  slight  skirmish  retreated  inside  the  walls.  The  town 
was  then  assaulted  and  carried.  Shamsher  Khan  and  his  followers 
retired  to  the  hilU  taking  Fateh  Khan  with  them. 

Being  pursued,  Shamsher  Khan  took  refuge  in  the  foreign 
territory  of  Nimaj  (Keetnuch),  and  Fateh  Khan  speedily  submitted, 
and,  in  consideration  of  his  youth  and"  inexperience,  was  received 
into  favour.  Unable  to  manage  the  state  he,  a  few  days  later, 
through  the  Gaikwar  Government  requested  the  British  to  allow 
him  an  English  officer  to  control  his  affairs,  and  also  that  the  Gaikwar 
Government  would  depute  a  respectable  native  as  agent  to  help  in 
revenue  matters,  and  ensure  the  regular  payment  of  the  Gdikwar 
tribute.  Both  requests  were  agreed  to.  Captain  Miles  was  appointed 
Political  Agent;  the  villages  alienated  by  Shamsher  Khan  were 
resumed;  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  chief 1  to 
subsidize  250  horse,  to  receive  an  agent  from  the  Gaikwar  in  the 
confidence  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  follow  his  advice,  to 
pay  the  tribute  punctually,  and  to  protect  no  offenders  against  the 
British  or  Gaikwar  Governments.  A  guarantee  was  also  given  to 
the  state  banker,  and  the  chief  placed  on  a  fixed  allowance,  nemnuk, 
and  the  remaining  income  was  not  to  be  spent  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Political  Super! ntendent.  Next  year  (1819) 
Shamsher  Khan  surrendered  himself,  and  was  given  nine  villages, 
yielding  about  £2500  (Ks.  25,000)  a  year,  for  his  life.  On  his  death 
in  1834  a  provision  to  the  amount  of  £000  (Us*  6000)  a  year  was 
made  for  his  widows.  In  1822  Fateh  Khan  agreed  to  forbid  the 
transport  of  contraband  opium  through  his  territory.3  In  1848  the 
appointment  of  the  Gaikwar's  agent  was  abolished,  and,  six  years 
later  (1854),  Fateh  Khan  died  leaving  four  sons,  Zora war  Khdn  and 
Ahmad  Khan  by  Shamsher  Khan's  daughter,  and  Usman  Khan  and 
Sfkandar  Khan  by  another  wife.  He  was  succeeded  by  Zordwar 
Khdn  who  gave  the  British  much  help  in  the  mutiny  of  1857.  Ho 
died  on  the  28th  August  1878  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sher 
Muhammad  Khan  the  present  chief* 

The  Diwan  of  Palanpur,  a  first  class  chief,  with  full  civil  and 
criminal  powers  over  all  but  British  subjects,  pays  a  yearly  Gdikwar 
tribute  of  £4375  ( Bdbdahdi  Rs,  50,000}  and  receives  £50  (Rs.  500) 
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1  AitcliisoaTs  Treaties  (18761,  IV.  52-54,  XXI, 
3  AitchiHoa,«  Treaties  (ISTIS),  IV,  55,  XXII. 
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from  the  Raoa  of  Danta  in  lieu  of  an  engagement,  cancelled  hj 
the  British  Government  in  1843*  He  holds  u  patent,  manad,  ti 
adoption,  and  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  eleven  guns  and  a  gnani  a f 
honour*  The  military  force  of  the  state  is  294  horse  and  097  f'*jt 
British  supervision  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Palaupur 
Instead  of  miserable  anarchy  and  confusion,  it  has  enjoyed  tmbrokfi 
peace,  and  has  paid  off  its  ruinously  heavy  load  of  debt* 

The  following  is  tho  Pal  an  pur  family  tree  : 

(I,  |  ttalifc  Turn* 

(died  IMS). 

(11,  J  Melik  Umn 
(died  mo). 


(III.)  Medik  SAlAt 
(died  uei>, 

(V  )  Mmilk  Budlmn 
(died  IfiOG). 


- i - 

(IV,)  Malik  Uiitnin 

or  JabcliUtl 

(died  1444}, 


Qftntn  KHail 


(VI.)  Melik  MnjAhld 
(died  l*i 9). 


(VII.)  H*ILk  All  Slier 

(died  1626}, 

(VIII*)  Melik*  Blk&nrUr 
(died  154»X 


Malik  Kliunim  Khin 
(kb Hied  lighting  with 
the  TervAdrn  Bulodi). 


(IX.)  Melik  G hAisiti  Kiiin 
(died  1640). 


(X,)  llftllk  Kbinll 
(died  167  e?X 


I 


(II. )  Ob  a  cn  I  Kh  An 
(died  1614k 

(XII  )  Fahlr  Khhn 
(died  Iflle) 


(XIII.)  Firm  KhAn  willed  also  E*su4l  Khktt- 


(XIV.)  MiijAfild  JtliAro. 


(XV.)  BAUmR bio 
<tH»l  IT») 


(XVIII.)  Kerlmdid  KTum 
(died  lT3d> 

XU)  FfthAr  Kb  An 
(died  1744k 


(XI)  BabfcUr  XI kin 

(died  1766). 


(XVI.)  KAmM  Khla 
(died  1703k 

(XVII.)  Kir©*  EThia 

<as«^tmk 


(XXII.)  Sher  Khin 
(died  1 7tJH) 


Kamil  Kfuiti. 

,  | 

(XXI.)  B*tim  Klii’in  U  Bin  An  KhitJ-* 

(died  KM).  I  -  F  - 

I  (XXI vx  Blismaliar  Kbiir  (Hr)  Flrn  1 

- - —  \  (dcpoved  17k*)  *l*o  c*)lod  Po  Kb*a 

Son*  B nb i ■  (daughter)  (  murdered.  lilD 

timir  ifil  in  bo  the  Babi  family,  1 

fixiru  Mutdrb  Kllin 
(reigned  a  few  anil 

was  thou  bxpeUodX 


(XXVI.) 


Pit  KliAn 

Lfein- 

I 

ry  pi n 

rflad  P. 

r  tiered 

.1 


(XXVII.)  ZorAwsr  Kbiu 
(died  167st>. 

(XXV  III).  fiber  II  aha  mined  Khin 
(the  present  Chief). 


Ahmed*  Kba  n. 


Cumin 


(died  IBW1 


SlkaedBf  1 


The  Romin  numeral*  show  the  order  of  sudcehaloih. 


*  Thl*  Is  dnuhifid  UfrmAD  Xhin  probably  either  the  ton  of  Kamil  KJhAo.  or  th 

brgtbef  of  frail  m  Khin. 
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Ra'd±Lanpur5  including  Sami  and  Munjpur,  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
m  by  Morvada  and  Tervada  \  on  the  east  by  the  Patau  districts  ;  on 
,  the  south  by  Man  dal  and  J!unjuv£da;  and  on  the  west  by  'VArdhi. 
Square  in  shape  and  about  thirty- five  miles  across,  it  has  an  area  of 
833  square  miles,  a  population  of  91,579  souls,  or  an  average  of 
109*9  to  the  square  mile,  and  an  estimated  yearly  revenue  of  from 
£50,000  to  £00,000  (Rs.  5,00,000  -  6,00,000). 

The  country  is  an  open  plain  without  hills  and  with  few  trees. 

Lying  close  to  the  Ran,  during  April,  May,  Jtm©  and  July  the 
heat  is  very  great.  If  rain  falls,  August  and  September  are  pleasant, 
although  October  and  November  are  hot ;  December,  January, 
February  and  March  are  delightful,  with  a  much  keener  cold  than 
in  Palanpur.  Rain  geu orally  falls  during  July,  August  and 
September,  but  the  supply  is  small,  lighter  even  than  in  P&lanpur. 
Though  with  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  Palanpur  the 
district  is  healthy. 

The  Ban£s,  that  crosses  the  district,  is  in  the  hot  weather,  too  salt 
to  drink.  Many  very  line  built  ponds  hold  water  throughout  the 
year.  That  at  Vaghel,  with  steps  all  round,  built  by  the  Y&ghela 
Rajputs  and  in  good  repair,  is  probably  the  finest  in  Gujarfit.  The 
people  trust  for  drinking  water  to  the  ponds,  finding  it  even  after 
they  are  dry,  by  digging  in  the  beds.  Near  the  surface  the  water 
is  sweet;  but  the  deeper  down  the  more  brackish  it  grows.  In 
Radhanpur,  during  the  hot  months,  the  people  suffer  much  from 
want  of  water,  and  many  move  to  Sami  where  all  are  supplied  from 
its  magnificent  lake.  Water  is  found  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep, 
but  wells  are  usually  dug  in  beds  of  pondn  or  streams* 

Tho  three  chief  soils,  sandy,  black,  and  salt,  yield  all  the  common 
grains.  Except  vegetables  no  watered  crops  are  grown. 

Radhanpur,  now  held  by  the  celebrated  Babi  family,  who,  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Humaiyun  (1530-  1556),  have  been  prominent  in 
Gujarat  history,  is  said  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  V&ghelas, 
and  to  have  been  called  Dun&vada  after  V^ghela  L*un6ji  of  the 
Sardham  branch  of  that  tribe.  Subsequently,  it  was  held  as  a  fief 
under  the  Muhammadan  kings  of  Gujar&t,  by  Fateh  Kh&n  Baloch, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  named  Radhanpur  after  Rftdhan  Khan  of 
that  family.  The  first  Babi  that  entered  Hindus tta  was  one  who 
accompanied  Humaiyun.  After  the  time  of  Akbar,  they  were 
attached  to  Gu  jar  fit,  where  one  Bahfidur  Khan  Babi  was,  in  the 
reign  of  Shah  Jahau  (1627  -  1658),  appointed  manager  of  Tharad, 
and  his  son  She r  Khan  Babi  was  (1654-  1657)  sent  to  aid  Prince 
Murad  Baksh  in  the  government  of  Gujarat.1  In  1663,  he  was 
made  manager,  ihdnddrt  of  Chimvfil.®  In  1693,  his  son  Jaffar  Khan, 
whose  talent  and  local  influence  gained  him  the  title  of  Safdar 
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1  According  to  another  account  the  founder  of  the  family  came  fmm  Isph&hAn  in 
Persia,  and  entered  the  service  of  Sul  tin  Muaffar  III.  of  Ahmedobatf  (1661  *  1572), 
Bom,  Gov.  Set.  XV.  26. 

3  Bom.  Gov,  SeL  XV.  2G,  The  statement  that  the  JuoAgad  family  i* 

descended  from  a  brother  of  Sher  Khan  is  incorrect.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Slier  Khan's  great  grandson,  Muhammad  Bahadur,  also  Galled  Sher  Khan. 
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KhAn  and  the  charge  of  RAdhanpur,  Sami,  M«njpm%  unci  Te 
was  deputy  governor  of  Patau  and  eleven  years  later  (17*4, I 
governor  of  Bijdpur.  In  1706,  he  was  made  governor  of  1 

His  son  Klian  JahAu  or  Khanji  Khan,  with  the  title  of  Jawsn 
Kban,  was,  in  1715,  appointed  governor  of  R^dhatipnr#a  and,  in  17 ti 
of  Patau,  Four  years  later,3  while  governor  of  Petlad,  dyimgl^dl| 
hand  of  a  Koli  of  Bulor,  liis  eldest  son  KamAl-tid-dm  Khan  *i*| 
given  the  title  of  JawAn  Mard  KhAu,  and  his  se(?oud  son  Multatttl 
Anwar,  the  title  of  Safdar  KhAn,  with  the  charge  of  Rddhnuj 
Sand,  Man jpur/rharad,  Tervada  and  Varahi,and  15,000  acres  (30/. 
big  has)  of  land  in  an  islet  in  the  Ran.1 

During  the  next  twenty -Vive  years,  (1729-1744),  JAwan  Ms 
Kb  An  way  one  nf  the  strongest  or  the  GujarAt  nobles,  and,  af  tk  I 
same  time,  a  branch  of  the  house  established  itself  at  Junfc»4  I 
in  Kathiawar  and  at  BAlAsinor  in  the  Rewa  Kantha*  T'he  founder  I 
of  the  JunAgad  house,  who  was  also  the  first  BAbi  of  BAlAsmirr,  [ 
was  Muhammad  Bahadur,  otherwise  known  as  Sher  Khan,  h 
1730,  Jawan  Mard  Khan  was  appointed  governor  of  Vadnagar, 
three  years  later  of  YiramgAra,  From  ViramgAm  he  wi*s,  in  li*  ] 
next  year,  transferred  to  Kadi  and  Rijapur,  and,  in  1738,  wan  j*?ul 
to  PAtan,  his  brother  ZorAwar  KhAn  getting  Kherdlu  Instead  d 
Parantij.  About  1743,  JawAn  Mard  KhAn  l>egun  to  aspire  to  lb 
post  of  Viceroy.  He  was  already  laying  claim  to  the  revenue  of  lb 
district  round  Ahmedabad,  when  Fida-ud-din,  who  had,  by  a 
order,  usurped  the  viceroyalty,  appointed  JawAti  Mard  KhAn 
deputy*  Soon  after,  Fida-iid-dinJs  troops  mutinied  and  he  flod  leaving  I 
Jawan  Mard  Khan  in  possession  of  the  city.  Jawan  Mard  Kb> 
now  usurped  the  viceroy  a  I  ty,  and  opposed  and  defeated  the  next 
Viceroys,  Muftakhir  KhAn  and  Fakhr-ud-daulah.  A  third  Viceroy 
MahArAja  Vakhatsing  never  took  up  his  appointment. 

In  1 753,  while  JawAn  Mard  Khan  and  his  brother  ZotAwar 
were  levying  tribute  in  Sabar  Kautha,  RaghunAthrnv  Pesltwa  *md 
DAnrnji  GAikwar  suddenly  appeared  before  Ahmedalmd.  Hastenbr 
by  forced  marches,  Jawan  Mard  Khun  reached,  Ahmedabad  and  bj 
night  succeeded  in  entering  the  city.  After  a  most  brill iant  defend, 
his  funds  failed  him  and  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  It  wsa 
agreed  that,  for  himself  and  his  brothers,  J&w&n  Mard  Khan  should 
receive,  free  from  any  MarAtha  claim,  the  districts  of  PAtan, 
Vadna^ar,  Sami,  Munjpur,  Visalnagar,  Tharad,  KherAIu,  KAdhimpm 
with  Tervada,  and  Bijapur,  and  that  one  of  Jawan  Marti  Khiin’* 
brothers  should  serve  the  Marat  has  with  300  horse  and  500  ftx«l? 
the  expenses  of  the  force  being  paid  by  the  Mardth&s.  It  wsa 
at  the  same  time  agreed  that  the  MarAlhas  should  give  Juwia 


*  Watan.n’a  G n ] ar.it,  83,  84  p  86,  88*  Another  account  uvi  that  in  1680  he  obUkiwci 
si  gilt  of  the  district  of  TharAd,  Bom*  Gov.  SeL  XXV*  2t>. 

1  Wateon’a  GujarAt,  91,  100,  and  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XXV.  26. 

1  Major  Keily  (Bom.  Gov*  Set  XXV*  26)  gives  1723  and  says  that  hm  «u 
mortal  fy  wounded  at  BA  lor  by  the  MarAthAa* 

4  f*oV-  S«l-  XXV.  26.  Major  Watson  (Gujarit,  105)  says  that  the  ditcrt 

got  the  districts  of  Sami  and  Munjpur,  and  tile  second  the  government;  of  £Udhanjmr 
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Mard  Khan  the  sum  of  £10,000  (Rg.  1,00,000),  besides  presenting 
him  with  an  elephant  and  other  articles  of  value.1  In  1755, 
driven  by  Moinin  Khlu  from  Ahmedabad,  the  Marathds  called 
J  awan  Mard  Khan  to  their  aid*  Coming  from  PI  tan  he  helped 
the  Mardthls,  and,  in  1757,  after  tho  surrender  of  the  city  again 
retired  to  Patan.  After  the  death  of  Jaw&u  Mard  Khan,  Dlmaji 
Giikwar,  in  1705,  succeeded  in  wresting  from  his  sons  Gaz-ud-din 
and  Nassm-od-din,  Pdtan,  Visalnagar,  Vaduagar,  Bijlpur,  and 
Kheralu,  leaving  them  only  Rddhaepur,  Sami,  Munjpur,  Tharld, 
Tervada,  and  two  villages  in  Patan,  Danora  and  Falipur.3 

Sami  and  Munjpnr  were  kept  by  Gaz-ud-din  Khan,  and 
Rldhanpur,  Tharad,  and  Tervlda  by  his  brother,  who,  dying  child¬ 
less  in  1737,  the  districts  lapsed  to  the  elder  brother.  Gaz-ud-din 
Khan  had  two  sons,  Sher  Khan  and  Kamil -ud- din  Khan.  On  hia 
death  in  1813,  the  elder  aon  kept  Radhaupur  and  the  younger,  Sami 
and  Munjpur.  Tharad  and  Tervada  seem  to  have  been  lost. 

Shortly  after  his  accession,  under  the  advice  of  Captain  Carnae, 
Resident  at  Bar o da,  Sher  Khan  made  a  treaty  with  the  Gdikwar. 
In  this  the  Gaikwar,  though  he  could  not  meddle  with  the  internal 
management  of  Radhanpur,  was  empowered,  nnder  the  advice 
and  mediation  of  the  British  Government,  to  control  its  external 
relations  and  to  help  the  Naw&b  in  defending  his  state  from 
foreign  invasion.3  During  the  next  five  or  six  years,  the  Nawab, 
finding  himself  powerless  to  check  the  raids  of  the  Khosls  and 
other  Sind  marauders,  sought  the  help  of  the  British  Government, 
and  offered  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of  crushing  the  banditti. 
Help  was  at  once  given.  In  1S19,  Colonel  Barklay  expelled  the 
marauders  from  all  parts  of  Gujarat  j  and  Major  Miles  who 
accompanied  him  as  Political  Agent,  by  the  orders  of  the  Bombay 
Government,  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Nawab.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  the  Nawlb  bound  himself  not  to  harbour 
robbers,  plunderers,  or  enemies  of  the  British  Government  ;  to 
accompany  the  British  troops  with  all  his  forces ;  and  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  in  proportion  to  his  means.4  On  the  18th  February  1822  the 
yearly  tribute  was  for  fiv©  years  fixed  at  a  sum  of  £1700 
(Rs*  17,000).  It  continued  in  force  for  three  years,  when  (26  th  July 
1825)  the  Court  of  Directors,  deeming  the  state  unable  to  pay  so 
large  a  sum,  remitted  it  in  full*  Tribute  baa  never  again  been 
imposed. 

Kam&bnd-dm  Khan,  dying  in  1824,  his  elder  brother  succeeded 
to  the  estate  and  died  in  1825.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  illegitimate 
son  Zorlwar  Khan,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  Sardar  Bibi,  the  second 
wife  of  the  late  Nawab,  being  appointed  regent.  When  of  age,  in 
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1  Watson’s  Oojarlt,  141,142.,  This  agreement  bearing  date  1756  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  NawAb*  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXV.  26. 

s  Bom.  Gov*  Bet  XXV.  27-  The  deed  of  grant  by  the  son  of  DAm&ji  bearing  date 
1770  ia  in  possession  of  the  NawAl*. 

*  AltchiBon’a  Treaties  { 1 876),  IV.  58,  XIV. 

*  AitchUon'a  Treaties  (1876),  IV.  69,  XXVI, 
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1837,  Zor&war  Khdn  was  entrust  eel  with  the  management  of  a| 
state,  and,  after  ruling  for  fifty  years,  was,  in  Octol>ei*  1874,  sue 
by  his  eldest  son  Bismilla  KMn,  the  present  chief,  now 
thirty -seven  years  of  age*  He  is  a  first  class  chief  with  fall 
and  criminal  powers  over  all  but  British  subjects.  He  hol&* 
patent,  sanadj  of  adoption,  and  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  eleven  i 
and  to  a  guard  of  honour.  The  military  force  of  the  state 
of  248  horse  and  3G2  foot. 

The  following  is  the  R  a  dh  an  pur  family  tree  : 

Bahadur  K  hiin. 

I 

Sher  Kb  An* 

l 


*  *  X 

(I*)  Jaffa  r  Klirtn. 

{Safdar  Kb  bn). 


I 

MuhAriz  Kb  An* 


MuzAtlAr  EMa 


1 1  f .  |  Kh&nj!  KbAn  or  KEiAn  J&hAn 

(J  ACT  An  Mard  Khun  1  ) 

(died  1720)* 

\ 


Sal ilia t  KhAn* 


(III.)  KamAI-iid-din  Kh±ti 

(Jaw An  Mard  Khan  II*). 


Eoriw«r  Khin* 


(IV. }  Gft?-ud-din  Khun 
(died  ISIS). 

I 


1 


K&jui-ud-dia  Khin* 


(V.)  Sher  Khin 

(died  1825)* 

(VX)  ZorAwar  Khin 
(died  1874). 


KaniAl-u<l*din  Khin* 


(VII*)  BinmilU  Khin  Fateh  Jang, 
(the  present  Chief). 


I 

Murtaza  Khin. 


Nad  ey  Ali 


Kiiiii 


The  Homan  numeral*  shew  the  order  of  succession- 


Thara  d  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mdrwdr,  on  the  east 
Palanpnr,  on  the  south  by  Diodar  and  Suig&m,  and  on  the  west  hj 
V&v.  It  has  an  area  of  644  square  miles,  a  population  of  44,510 
souls,  or  an  average  of  69*11  to  the  square  mile,  and,  mcJadiBg 
Morvada,  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £8500  (Its,  85,000). 

The  land,  though  generally  flat,  is  in  parts  waving,  without  trees 
of  any  size,  but  covered  here  and  there  with  low  brushwood. 

The  climate  is  less  temperate  than  in  Pdlanpur  ;  it  is  hotter  in 
April,  May  and  June,  and  colder  in  January  and  February  only* 
The  common  forms  of  sickness  are  much  the  same  as  in  P&lanpur. 

There  are  no  rivers.  But  there  is  a  good  store  of  ponds  and 
reservoirs,  many  of  them,  in  average  years,  holding  water  till  March. 
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The  hot  season’s  water-supply  is  drawn  entirely  from  wells  from 
seventy-five  to  120  feet  deep. 

The  soil  is  poor  and  sandy,  yielding  but  one  crop  a  year,  and, 
from  the  want  of  rivers  and  the  great  depth  of  the  water-bearing 
Btrata,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  rainfall. 

Tharad  is  said  to  have  originally  belonged  to  Parm&r  Rajputs, 
and  to  this  day  many  Parm&rs  of  the  Suvdr  and  Kalma  clans  are 
found  in  subordinate  positions  in  the  Thar&d  villages.  According 
to  a  Jain  account,  the  last  of  the  Parm&r  line  became  a  convert  to 
the  Jain  faith,  and  resigned  his  chiefdom  to  his  sister’s  son,  the 
Chohan  of  Nadol.  Others  say  that  the  Choh&n  killed  his  maternal 
uncle  and  usurped  the  chiefdom.  The  Chohdns,  with  the  title  of 
Ran  a,  ruled  at  Thar&d  for  about  six  generations,  till,  in  the  reign 
of  Rana  Punj&ji,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Muhammadans,  their 
capital  stormed,  and  their  chief  slain.1  Henceforward  Thar&d 
became  a  Muhammadan  holding,  and  for  several  generations  a 
family  with  the  patronymic  Multani  ruled  as  proprietors,  jdghirdars , 
and  commandants,  thdnddrs.  As  civil  administrators  of  an  isolated 
crown  holding,  they  were  invested  with  the  title  of  Diw&n,  and  this 
title,  though  not  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  continues 
to  the  present  day. 

This  Muhammadan  conquest  probably  took  place  in  the  reign, 
either  of  Muhammad  Shahab-ud-din  Ghori  (1174-1206)  or  of  Kutb- 
ud-din  Eibak  (1206-1210).  In  the  latter  monarch’s  reign,  the 
change  of  capital  from  L&hor  to  Delhi,  and  his  numerous  wars,  made 
the  Multani  family’s  position  very  difficult.  That  they  were  able  to 
hold  their  own  was  due  to  the  ai4  of  a  family  of  Ndiks,  who, 
originally  Choh&ns,  had  become  converts  to  Isl&m.  In  return  for 
their  services,  the  N&ik  family  received  the  grant  of  several  villages 
which  they  still  hold.  At  this  time  the  smaller  estates  were  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  vassals  of  the  Gohil  and  Parmdr  clans,  Kubhara 
and  Ledan  were  held  by  Chohdns;  Duva,  Roha,  and  Tithgam  by 
the  Bhilria  Vaghelas  of  Bhilrigad ;  Eta  and  other  villages  by  the 
descendants  of  Chibdia  Brahmans  who  held  them  from  the  Rathods 
of  Kanouj,  and  the  rest  by  owners  of  whom  scarce  a  trace  remains. 
After  the  Musalmdn  conquest  of  Thardd,  the  wife  of  Rana  Punj&ji, 
a  Sodhi  by  caste,  fled  with  her  infant  son  to  her  father’s  house  at 
P6rkar.  On  growing  up,  her  son  Vajoji,  returning  to  Tflar&d  in 
1244  built  a  well,  vdv,  and,  successfully  beating  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Multanis,  took  the  title  of  Rana,  and,  after  his  well,  called  his 
town  Yav.  His  descendants  rule  there  to  this  day. 

Compared  with  that  of  the  Multani  family,  the  cause  of  the  Vav 
Rana  was  popular,  and  though  for  fear  of  drawing  on  themselves 
the  army  of  the  Patan  governor,  they  dared  not  attempt  to  win 
back  Thar&d,  they  slowly  spread  their  rule  over  many  of  the 
smaller  holdings,  and  built  up  a  fairly  powerful  chiofdom.  Their 
sadets  gradually  won  back  many  of  the  Thar&d  holdings,  turning 


1  Another  account  B*ys  that  the  Choh&n  Rajputs  were  driven  out  by  the  Rdthods 
3f  Jodhpur,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Muhammadans.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  XXV.  37. 

B  236—42 
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out  the  Gobi]  Suvar  and  Raima  Rajputs,  but  coutmaiDg  to  holt! 
thair  estates  from  Thar  ad  whose  ruler  they  probably  propitiated 
with  gifts,  nazaranas.  In  this  way  most  of  the  smaller  TbaraJ 
fiefs  fell  into  the  hands  of  Nadola  Chohdns,  cadets  of  the  VAv  house 
or  of  the  old  Ranas  of  Thar  ad  by  whom  they  are  still  held. 

On  the  rise  of  the  Musalman  dynasty  of  Ahmedabad  (1403),  the 
Multani  family  became  their  vassals.  Later  on  F ateh  Kdifin  Baloch, 
one  of  the  chief  Gujar&t  nobles,  held  Tervada  and  Kadhanpur, 
ousting  the  Multdni  family  who  sank  into  obscurity,  and  now  hare 
only  the  Tharad  village  of  Kotbigara. 

When,  about  1700,  the  Jhalori  family  were  driven  from  Jhrilor 
and  settled  at  F&ianpur,  Firoz  Khfm  Jhalori  obtained!  the  chid 
power  at  Tharad.  This  lasted  only  a  short  time.  About  1730* 
Tharad  was  given  to  Jaw  an  Mard  Kh&n  Babi  of  Riidhanpur.  Very 
soon  after,  when  Abhayasing  (1730-1737)  was  Viceroy,  the  Babi  wa* 
turned  out,  and  in  his  place  a  deputy  was  stationed  at  Tharad,1  The 
next  ruler  of  Tharad  was  Choh&n  Jetmalji,  a  cadet  of  the  VAv  hou&p, 
who  established  himself  there  in  1736.  In  the  following  year,  liAna 
Vajrajji,  the  head  of  the  V£v  house,  fearing  that  Jetmalji  might  prove 
a  dangerous  rival,  invited  Bahadur  Khan  of  Pdlanpur  to  oust  him. 
Bahadur  Kh&n  agreed,  and,  driving  out  Jetmalji,  kept  the  chiefehip 
in  his  own  hands.  Within  a  few  years  {about  1740),  the  district 
was  given  either  as  an  e state ,  jag h  irdd ri>  or  as  a  charge,  faujd&n, 
to  Nawab  Kamal-iid-din  Khan,  till,  in  1759,  he  handed  it  over  h> 
Vaghela  Kanji,  chief  of  MorvfLda,  ono  of  the  supporters  of  the  Babi 
family.  This  Kanji  belonged  to  the  Sardh&ra  branch  of  tbs 
Vaghela  tribe  who  took  their  name  from  the  conquest  of  Sardhargrri 
in  Sanrashtra.2  A  man  of  much  talent  and  strength  Kanji,  before 
his  death  (1786),  succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  of  hu 
former  patron.  He  was  succeeded  by  foia  brother  Harbhamji 
About  this  time  (1819),  Tharad  being  much  harassed  and  almost 
unpeopled  by  the  raids  of  Kbosiis  and  other  desert  plunderers,  the 
chief  Harbhamji  prayed  the  British  Government  to  help  him,  offering 
to  pay  a  share  of  the  cost.  In  1820,  after  the  Khos&a  had  been 
driven  out,  the  chief  entered  into  an  agreement  similar  to  that  made 
with  Radhanpur,  and,  on  the  14th  February  1821,  it  was  decided 
by  Government,  that  no  tribute  should  be  exacted  until  the  revenue 
had  increased  one-half,  when  one- third  of  tho  increase  was  to  he 
paid.  In  1823  Harbhamji  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Karansinjr. 
Two  years  later  (1825),  the  state  was  freed  from  tribute,  and  in 
1826  a  further  agreement,  partly  in  supersession  of  the  former  one, 
was  signed  and  delivered  to  the  British  Government,  wherein  the 
chief  agreed  to  allow  no  Kolia,  Rajputs,  or  armed  men  of  other 
districts  to  live  in  his  territory ;  to  give  up  to  the  British  and  Baroda 


1  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XJtV.  37. 

3  This  fortress*  conquered  by  VAghela  Mnlnjji  from  Chur  Assam  Bhim,  was  held  by 
the  Vdghislilft  for  throe  generations.  Then  V&gbela  Luii&ji  woe  expelled  by  Viblioji, 
the  head  of  the  JAdeja  house  of  RAjkot.  LuuA.fi  conquered  RAdhanpur,  VorAJii, 
Khonla,  Santa] pur*  imd  Gidi  in  Catch.  In  1479  (S,  1535)  one  of  his  descendants, 
BAna  Vital  Dev,  conquered  MorvAda*  slaying  its  ChAvad  chief  and  since  then 

KanjiA  forefathers  have  held  Morvida. 
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Governments  any  robbers  or  peace -breakers  who  sought  shelter  in 
his  domain  \  to  aid  the  British  forces  in  the  suppression  of  robbers ; 
to  keep  the  public  peace  and  wage  no  private  war;  to  refer  all 
disputes  to  the  British  Government ;  and  to  be  responsible  for 
irregularities  committed  in  the  neighbouring  British  or  G&ikwar 
territories  by  the  Kali*  Rajput,  or  other  inhabitants  of  his  district.1 

In  18o9  Karansing  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Khengarsing,  the 
present  chief,  now  (1879)  forty -three  years  of  age*  He  has  the 
powers  of  a  first  class  magistrate  and  civil  jurisdiction  up  to  £1000 
(Rs,  10,000),*  The  military  force  of  the  state  is  fifty  horse  and 
thirty  foot* 

Ka'nkrej,  stretching  for  about  thirty-five  miles  along  both  banks 
of  the  Bands,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pdlanpur,  on  the  east  by 
the  Gaik  war  districts,  on  the  south  by  Radhanpur,  and  on  the  west 
by  Tervada  and  Diodar*  It  has  an  area  of  507  square  miles,  a 
population  of  87,771  souls  or  on  an  average  74*49  to  the  square 
mile,  and  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £4000  (Rs*  40,000). 
Flat,  open,  and  fairly  wooded,  its  climate  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  PAlanpur*  The  Ban  as  runs  through  the  district,  and  though 
during  the  hot  weather  its  bed  is  usually  dry,  water  is  plentiful 
in  most  places  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  below  the  surface*  It  is 
generally  raised  by  the  leather  bag,  ko$.  The  soil,  sandy  in  some 
places  and  black  in  others,  yields  the  usual  rain  and  watered  cold- 
weather  crops. 

Kattkrej  contains  twenty-sis  distinct  estates,  held  by  Koli 
Thakardds,  most  of  them  Rajpnts,  who  have  intermarried  with 
Kolia,  Among  them  some  families  are  Solankis,  some  Chohdns, 
some  Vdghelas,  and  some  Parmiirs.  The  largest  and  most  important 
estate  is  Thara,  whose  chiefs  are  Vaghela  Kolis,  originally  of  the 
Sardh&ra  Vaghela  tribe  mentioned  in  the  Thar&d  sketch.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  these  V&ghel&s,  though  at  one  timo  degraded, 
have,  by  marrying  into  Rajput  houses  and  refusing  to  eat  with  their 
brethren  the  Vaghela  Kolis,  been  re-admitted  into  the  Rajput 
class*  Some  chiefs  of  nnblemished  descent  might  refuse  to  eat  with 
thorn.  But  they  have  a  better  tribal  position  than  the  Jadej&s, 
and  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  in  marriage  the  daughters  of 
Rajputs* 

There  is  much  sameness  in  the  history  of  these  estates,  Khamboi 
maybe  taken  as  a  representative.  In  1400  (S.  1456-57)  an  army 
under  Prince  Ahmad  fehah,  the  founder  of  Ahmedahnd,  marched 
against  the  Solanki  chieftains  of  K&lrigad,  two  to  three  miles 
north-east  of  Becharaji,  The  fight  was  long  and  hard,  but  in  the  end 
the  Solanki  chieftains  Tejmalji,  Sarangji,  and  Vejroji  were  slain  and 
the  fortress  stormed*  On  the  victor's  side,  forty-two  nobles  among 
them  Moghal  Ali  Khan,  1300  men,  and  seventeen  elephants  were 
slain.  The  descendants  of  the  Kalrigad  Solankis  settled  in  different 
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1  Aitchiaon’a  Treaties  (1376h  IV.  61,  62,  XXVI TI. 

*  The  chief  of  llhorol*  a  vassal  of  the  Thmr&d  Thakor  owning  ten  villages,  has  the 
powers  of  a  third  class  magistrate  and  civil  jurisdiction  up  to  £25  (Ha.  250). 
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places.  Some  went  to  Kbemafc  now  under  PfUanpnr,  gome  to 
Dharatnpur,  some  to  Virpur,  and  others  to  the  Siig^iida,  while  ooc 
settled  at  R  u  pa  vat  inagr  i .  When  V  ej  ro  j  i  fell  before  Kiilrigiwl,  his 
wife  Anopbfi,  a  Devri  liajpnt  of  the  Sirohi  stocky  being'  pregnant, 
tied  with  125  horse  and  many  followers,  of  whom  the  chief  were, 
Kukhra  Vlrcband  the  minister,  Harivalab  a  got dsinitli,  Vasr&m  a 
barber.  Vela  a  potter,  and  Du  do  the  family  priest.  They  fled  to  the 
Gghar  forest,  which  stretched  for  miles  round  where  Oghar  Th&Ii 
now  stands,  and  there  founded  a  village,  calling  it  JDudosan  after 
Duclo,  fchu  family  priest,  Snkhra  Virehand  the  minister  btiilf  a 
well,  and  to  the  east  of  the  village  a  temple  of  MaliAdev*  Ribi 
Anopbai  also  built  a  well  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  called  Venidib, 
who,  when  ho  grew  np,  gathered  300  horsemen,  and,  tinder  the  name 
of  Mohologi,  took  to  a  life  of  plunder.  When  bo  had  laid  waste 
some  forty-two  villages,  the  village  headmen,  with  lighted  stoves  on 
their  heads  in  token  of  submission,  besought  Ahmad  Shall,  who  was 
now  on  the  throne,  for  aid.  Ahmad  Sli&h  sent  an  army  to  JDmlnsan, 
whore,  with  their  hands  bound  in  token  of  submission  ,  Sokbru 
Virehand,  Du  do,  Agra  the  headman,  and  others  entuo  to  meet 
them.  Ahmad  Shah  ordered  them  to  produce  VenidAa  and  they 
did  so,  but  to  hide  his  origin  passed  him  off  as  a  Koli  Thakor, 
Ahtnad  Shall  forced  him  to  marry  Rataubdi,  daughter  of  a  Koli 
Tluikor  of  Terv&da,  and  then  gave  him  tho  twelve  villages  uf 
Dudosan,  Rakhol,  Kharu,  Sangta,  Akhin,  Mah&san,  Lodhi,  Jiilia, 
Charada,  Kalodhi,  Vadiu,  and  VaJodu.  Ahmad  Shah  granted  these 
villages  in  gift*  and  a  copper  plate  deed  and  a  writing,  in  the  bard 
AnchWs  book,  were  drawn  up. 

Venidas  had  three  sons  by  his  Koli  bride,  Vajarajji,  Jesoji,  and 
NanojL  Jesoji  left  Dtidosan  and  came  to  Khamboi,  where  be  built 
four  wells.  His  descendants  are  called  Khatnbot&s.  Nioop 
served  Ahmad  Shah  and  was  exceedingly  useful  to  him  in  settling 
the  Kankrej  and  Chimval,  and  received  from  him  Arnivdda,  aud 
twelve  villages.  His  descendants  are  called  Amivadi&s.  Jesoji  of 
Khamhoi  had  three  suns,  Blnmoji,  Khemoji,  and  Khad&lji.  Bhi  mnji 
and  Ivliemoji  having  plundered  Chunval,  Akmedabad  troops  weru 
sent  against  them  and  they  wore  forced  to  submit.  Bhijjjoji  M 
one  son,  Snudarji,  and  his  brother  Khomoji  had  four,  Utlayraj# 
Udoji,  Bhurmalji,  and  Kanarji.  Udoji  leaving  Khamboi  founded 
Arduvadn.  Sundarji  had  three  sons,  B  harm  op,  Niipoji,  aud  Mopaji 
The  descendants  of  Napoji  were  called  V  asm  an  is  and  those  of 
Mepaji,  Khokbanis.  The  connection  of  KAnkroj  with  the  British 
Government  dates  from  18111*20,  when  the  Mahi  Kant  ha  Agency 
was  formed.  It  continued  part  of  the  Main  Kdutha  till,  in  1 8*44,  on 
account  of  its  nearness  to  F&Ianpur,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Pdlanpur  Superin  tendency. 

Sa'ntalpur,  in  the  rainy  season  an  island  in  the  Ran,  and 
Cha'bcuat,  tho  strip  of  land  to  the  east  of  S&ntatpur,  are  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Suigam  and  Morvada,on  the  east  by  R4dh  an  pur  and 
Varahi,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Ran.  About  thirty-seven 
miles  long  and  seventeen  broad,  they  have  an  area  of  440  stpmre 
miles,  a  population  of  1 8, 1 93  souls  or  on  an  average  A  1*34  to  the  square 
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mile,  and  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £3500  (Ra.  35,000)* 
Flat  and  open,  the  climate  is  almost  the  same  as  in  Radhanpur.  There 
are  no  rivers*  but  many  ponds,  which  in  average  seasons  hold  water 
till  March.  During  the  hot  season*  water  is  drawn  from  wells 
generally  from  five  to  twenty  feet  deep.  None  of  the  three  soils* 
clayey,  sandy*  and  black*  yields  more  than  one  crop  of  common 
grain  a  year.  Natural  suit*  ghdsta,  is  formed  in  large  quantities. 

The  proprietors  of  Sanfcalpur  and  ChAdcbat  aro  Jade]  a  Rajputs. 
According  to  the  local  history*  before  the  Jadcjas  came  Santalpur 
was  held  by  Turks,  probably  a  colony  from  Sind.  After  them  came 
the  Jh£l&s*one  of  whom  founded  and  gave  his  name  to  the  village  of 
Santalpur.  Santa!  JMla  married  a  sister  of  LunAji  VAghela,  the 
conqueror  of  Gidl  and  Radhanpur*  but*  offending  Luna] i,  was  attacked 
by  him  and  slain.  Santalpur  did  not  long  continue  under  Viighola 
rule.  Sarkhaji  the  son  of  Lunaji  was  driven  out  by  Rao  KhengArji 
of  Cutch  (1548-1585)  who  took  both  Santalpur  and  Ghadchat. 

Cha'dcliat  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the  Gh&vad  or  Chad 
branch  of  the  Parmar  tribe  who  conquered  the  district*  till  then 
occupied  by  Turks*  probably  the  same  who  settled  at  Santa!  pur. 
This  tribe  was  afterwards  known  in  history  as  the  Chavad  Rajputs, 
though  in  reality  a  sub-division  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Parmdrs, 
Five  Chadelmt  villages  were  wrested  from  the  Jadojas  by 
Vagbela  Kanji  of  Morvada  and  annexed  to  his  domain*  These  states 
are  divided  amongst  a  number  of  chiefs*  the  principal  of  whom  are 
Devising,  now  (1870)  forty -two  years  old,  and  Lakhriji*  twenty-seven. 
They  have  the  powers  of  third  class  magistrates  and  ci  vil  jurisdiction 
up  to  £25  (Rs.  250)*  These  states  made  agreements  with  the 
British  Government  similar  to  the  Radhanpur  agreement  of  1820 
and  the  Tharad  agreement  of  1820.  The  agreement  now  in  force  is 
dated  3rd  January  1827*  They  have  also  signed  the  agreement 
forbidding  the  transit  of  opium. 

Va'V  stretches  from  north  to  south  about  thirty-five*  and  from  east 
to  west  about  fifteen  miles.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  S&chor  in 
Murwar*  on  the  east  by  TharAd*  on  the  south  by  StiigAm,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Ran*  Vav  has  an  area  of  360  square  miles*  a  population 
of  23*081  souls  or  on  an  average  64T 1  to  the  square  mile,  and 
an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £3000  (Rs.  80*000)*  Ltko 
Thardd,  Vav  is  a  flat  plain,  sandy,  except  on  the  west*  where  the  soil 
is  hard  and  clayey*  The  climate  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
Radhanpur.  There  are  no  rivers,  but  in  average  years  ponds  bold 
water  till  March.  During  the  hot  season  water  is  drawn  from  wells 
of  which  there  are  many*  with  a  free,  though  somewhat  brackish* 
supply.  The  sandy  soil  yields  only  one  crop  a  year,  and  that  of 
common  grain.  Large  quantities  of  natural  salt*  ghd&iaf  arc  formed 
in  all  the  Ran  pans*  but  its  export  m  forbidden. 

The  V&v  family  came  from  SAmbhar  and  Nan  del  in  Marwar,  and 
claim  kindred  with  Pruthanij*  the  Ckohan  king  of  Delhi*  who  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Afghans  in  1103.  After  many  turns  of 
fortune,  Dedhrav*  driven  out  of  Nandol,  settled  at  Tharad*  then 
under  the  Anhilvada  kings.  Rana  Pnnjaji*  the  seventh  in  descent 
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and  Vanod,  and  Malik  Isdji*3  at  Vativda.  Malik  la&ji,  called  in  to 
settle  a  quarrel  between  Ravniaa  Godar  and  LAkha  of  Varahi,1  took 
advantage  of  their  dissensions  to  slay  the  one  and  drive  away  the 
other*  who,  after  holding  out  for  some  time  in  the  village  of  Lunkhan* 
fled  to  Koumer  KatAri  in  Chor  Vaghar*  and  settled  there.  The 
Ravuios*  who  stayed  in  VAriihi,  wore  given  the  villages  of  Melrnmd- 
abad  ,  Javantri,  and  Antames*  while  Malik  Isaji  assumed  the 
chiefdom  of  Y&rahL 

The  Jats  have  always  been  fond  of  robbery  and  plunder*  and 
before  the  time  of  British  role*  were  notorious  freebooters*  plundering 
even  to  the  walls  of  Ahtnedabad*  and  forcing  their  weaker 
neighbours  to  buy  then*  forbearance  and  protection  by  a  money 
payment  known  as  vol*  In  the  time  of  Naw&b  Sher  KJiau  of 
R&dhanpur*  it  became  necessary  to  put  down  their  excesses,  and  by 
order  of  the  Peshwa’s  government  they  were  attacked  in  1812  and 
defeated*  and  their  chief  Umar  Khdn  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Rddhanpur,2  Afterwards*  escaping  from  confinement,  the  Nawab* 
in  1815,  confirmed  him  in  his  possessions.  Since  then,  under  the 
British  Government*  they  have  given  up  raiding  and  robbing*  but 
are  still  quarrelsome  and  fond  of  going  to  law. 

Thakor  ShAdad  Khan  died  in  1847,  leaving  three  widows,  two  of 
whom  were  brought  to  bed  of  sons  eight  months  after  his  death. 
The  legitimacy  of  the  children  was  questioned  by  the  next  of  kin  ; 
but  their  proofs  failed*  and  Umar  Khan*  the  elder  child  was  named 
chief,  and  his  estate  managed  by  the  Political  Superintendent* 
Umar  Khan*  now  (1870)  about  thirty-two  years  old,  is  still  chief. 
He  has  power  to  imprison  for  fifteen  days  and  fine  up  to  £2  ICte. 
(Rs.  25). 

Relations  between  the  petty  state  of  VArdhi  and  the  British 
Government  date  from  the  year  1819.  In  1820,  its  chief  signed  an 
agreement  like  that  entered  into  by  the  Nawdb  of  Radhanpurj  in 
1822,  he  agreed  to  stop  the  transit  of  opium;  and  in  1826  was  freed 
from  tribute  on  the  same  terms  as  those  accepted  by  the  Tharad 
chief. 

Biodar,  bounded  on  tho  north  by  Tharad*  on  the  east  by 
Kankre]*an  the  south  by  Bhabhar  and  Tervada,  and  on  the  west  by 
Siiig&m  and  Tharad,  about  twelve  miles  long  and  twenty-five 
broad*  has  an  area  of  240  square  miles,  a  population  of  19,701  souls 
or  an  average  of  82*08  to  the  square  mile,  and  an  estimated 
gross  yearly  revenue  of  £2500  (Ha.  25*000) .  A  flat  sandy  plain* 
covered  with  low  brushwood,  in  climate  it  differs  little  from 
RAdhanpiir.  There  are  no  rivers,  but  in  average  seasons  its  ponds 
hold  water  till  March.  The  rather  brackish  hot- weather  supply  is 
drawn  from  wells  generally  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  deep. 
There  is  no  irrigation.  The  sandy  soil  yields  only  one  crop  of  the 
commoner  grains. 
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x  Another  account  states  that  the  Jats  gained  possession  of  VArAhi  from  tho 
Eoma  MusalmArui.  Bom.  Got.  SeL  XXV.  32. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Sal.  XX  V.  33.  The  data  1812  seems  doubtful  as,  according  to  the 
same  account ,  Slier  KhAu  did  not  succeed  till  1813  (Ditto,  27). 
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Dio  Jar  is  held  by  the  Khilria  V6ghol6sJ1  who,  on  tho  overthrow  «s  I 
Rajput  power  in  Fatan,  took  (1297)  Bhilri,  now  under  Pahic^l 
amt  for  some  generations  held  it.  Driven  out  by  tho  Mnsalmitt  I 
they,  in  turn,  held  Sarnav  in  Kankrej,  Munjpur  in  li  mill  an  pur,  atl  I 
Tervdda  in  Thardd,  and,  again  ousted  by  the  Musalmins,  b»t  f 
Diodar.  Once  an  estate  of  eighty -four  villages,  Diodar  is  not  turn  I 
more  than  half  its  former  size,  much  of  it  havmg*  passed  to  us  I 
Kankrej  and  Bhabhar  Kolis.  In  the  famine  of  1 786  tho  district  to  I 
deserted,  the  chief  with  his  family  seeking  a  maintenance  ebewha  I 
Punmjji,  one  of  the  Bh&yad,  took  service  with  the  Nawab  4  I 
Rndhanpur,  and  giving  much  satisfaction,  was  helped  by  the  Nave  I 
to  win  back  the  Diodar  district  from  the  Kalis,  who  had  lai-a  I 
it  when  the  Vdghelas  left.  Funjdji,  at  considerable  ^  I 

re-established  some  of  the  villages,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  wkki  I 
branch,  usurped  its  rights,  and  refused  to  restore  them  ou  tk  I 
return  of  tho  chief.  The  complaint  was  brought  before  Cokmd  I 
Milos  in  1828,  but,  as  the  usurpation  dated  from  before  lie  I 
establishment  of  British  authority,  the  elder  branch  was  not  restow!,  I 
but  only  provided  with  a  maintenance.  The  district  was  sham! 
by  the  two  sons  of  Punjdji,  Akhesing  and  Chaudaji,  who  wa  | 
considered  the  chiefs  of  Diodar,  in  supersession  of  the  elder  bnmA 
Akhesingaud  Cbaudaji  have  died,  and  Maluji,  son  of  Akfaesiug*  aid 
Bhu patsing,  grandson  of  Chanda  ji,  are  tho  present  Tluvkora*  Th*} 
have  the  powers  of  third  class  magistrates  and  civil  j  uj^stbetTon 
to  £25  (Bs.  250). 

Tho  state  has  entered  into  engagements  with  tlio  Briiidi 
Government  similar  to  the  Rddhanpur  engagement  of  1820  and  lbs 
Thar&d  engagement  of  1826,  It  has  also  signed  an  ngtwmeui 
Forbidding  tlio  transit  of  opium  through  its  territory.* 

Suiga'm  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  V av,  on  the  seat h 
by  Chadchat,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ran.  About  twenty  milts 
long  and  eight  broad,  it  has  an  area  of  161  square  miles,  s 
population  of  10,104  souls  or  an  average  of  62" 75  to  the  e  quart 
mile,  and  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £1000  (Bs, 

The  district  is  flat  and  open  with  a  climate  much  like  that  of 
R&dhanpor*  it  has  no  rivers  but  many  ponds  that  in  avenue 
seasons  hold  water  till  March.  The  hot-weather  water  supply  is 
from  wells,  brackish  and  rather  scanty,  but  found  at  a  depth  of  no* 
more  than  fifteen  feet.  The  soil,  sandy  and  salt,  yields  only  pour 
crops  of  tho  common  grains.  Natural  salt,  ghda&mM  is  furinoa  is 
large  quantities  on  the  Ran. 

The  Suig&tn  Tdlukilars  are  sprung  from  FacMnji,  the  youngest 
eon  of  lidna  Sangoji  of  Vav,  who,  in  1569  {S.  1625),  founded  tho 
village  of  8u*gum,  naming  it  after  Bui,  a  Rabdrd  by  caste,  who  lived 
there.  Rajsiji,  cine  of  Pachanji's  descendants,  founded  the  mum**, 
conquering  lladhosan  and  its  five  villages  from  Aj&na  Chohan,  and 


1  These  Bkilria  VMcUi  once  owned  TervMu,  a  email  district  in  the  pos&CA&ioii  of 
a  v ounce r  branch  of  the  Tluuld  liotu.  Gov.  &id.  XXV.  44* 

*  Bom.Gov*  SeL  XXV.  45* 
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Kumbhfirka  and  other  villages  from  the  Jats,  The  heads  of  the 
family,  Tlmkors  Bhuptsing  and  Nath&ji,  have  under  them  a  large, 
almost  independent,  body  of  cadets,  formerly  noted  freebooters  and 
allies  of  the  Khosas,  but  now  for  fifty  years  an  orderly  peasantry. 
Thts  stators  relations  with  the  British  Government  are  fixed  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreements  of  1820  and  1826,  the  same  as  the 
Radhanpur  agreement  of  1820  and  the  Tharnd  agreement  of  1826* 

Terva'da  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Diodar,  on  the  east  by 
Kankrej,  on  the  south  by  Radhanpur,  and  on  the  west  by  Bhabhar, 
About  fifteen  miles  long  and  eighteen  broad,  it  has  an  area  of  100 
square  miles,  a  population  of  7338  souls  or  an  average  of  73"38  to 
the  square  mile,  and  an  estimated  yearly  gross  revenue  of  £1200 
(Rs.  12,000),  Flat  and  open  with  low  brushwood  in  a  few  places, 
it  has,  like  other  districts  close  to  the  Ran,  a  light  rainfall,  a  bracing 
cold  weather,  and  a  hot  season  of  scorching  winds.  The  common 
forms  of  sickness  are  the  same  as  in  Pdlanpur,  Though  without 
rivers  the  district  is  well  supplied  with  ponds*  Well  water,  brackish 
towards  the  north,  ia  found  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  feofc  deep. 
The  soil,  sandy  and  in  places  black,  yields  only  one  common  grain 
crop.  There  are  no  watered  lands,  and  much  is  used  only  for 
grazing. 

Torvdda,  once  the  chief  town  of  a  large  district,  was,  along  with 
the  neighbouring  estate  of  Diodar,  held  by  the  Bhilria  Vagbelas* 
Under  the  Ahmedabad  SultAns,  Terrada  together  with  Radhanpur, 
Morvi,  Sami,  Manipur  Kankrej,  Santalpur,  and  Tharad,  came  into 
the  hands  of  F  at  eh  Khan  and  Rustam  Khan  Baloch,  members  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Gujarat  nobles.  With  Torvada 
as  their  head  quarters,  the  Baloch  family  continued  to  hold  these 
lands  till,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were  taken  by 
Nawab  Kumal-ud-diu  Khan  Bdbi,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
Viceroy  Mubariz-ul-Mulk  (1723-1730).  The  present  Baloch 
holders1  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  old  Baloch  family;  this 
the  Radhanpur  chief  denies,  stating  that  they  are  soldiers  of  fortune 
who  owe  fchoir  rise  to  his  house.  But  as  he  brings  forward  no 
evidence  to  support  his  statement,  it  seems  probable  that  the  claim 
of  the  Tervada  family  is  well  founded.3  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  besides  the  parts  made  over  to  the  Bdbi  family,  much  of 
the  Tervada  estate  was  filched  away  from  the  weakened  head  of  the 
house  by  bis  Koli  and  other  marauding  neighbours*  Of  the  former 
104  Tervada  villages  only  sixteen  remain.  Those  were,  tu  1822, 
confirmed  to  Baloch  Khan,  the  father  of  the  present  chief  Thakor 
Nathu  Khan,  as  the  Nawab  of  Radhanpur  failed  to  disprove  his 
claim.  Th&kor  Nathu  Kh&n  is  now  (1879)  forty-nine  years  old  and 
has  the  powers  of  a  third  class  magistrate  and  civil  jurisdiction  up 
to  £25  {Rs.  250).  The  state  has  entered  into  the  three  regular 
engagements  of  1819,  1822,  and  1826, 

1  The  family  now  in  possession  of  Tervad*  originally  came  from  Sind.  From  the 
first  they  appear  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the  NnwAb.  serving  ns  simple 
horsemen  ;  they  were  probably  aftorwartls  employed  as  tfodmdd  rs  in  keeping  the 
district  in  order,  and  doubtless  took  advantage  of  the  times  to  enrich  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  their  master,  the  Nawab  of  Lt4dUaiipur.  Uoinu  Gov,  Sel,  XXV.  3d. 

3  Major  J.  W.  Watson, 
ft  235—43 
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Monra'da,  bounded  on  the  north  bj  Snigam*  on  the  east  by 
Tervada,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Chadchat  and  S&utalpr. 
has  an  area  of  ninety -six  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  I 
souls  or  an  average  of  68' 74-  to  the  square  mile.  Its  revenue a  1 
included  in  tho  revenues  of  the  Thar&d  state.1  A  flat  sandy  plus, 
with  a  few  large  trees  near  the  villages  and  but  little  brushwooi 
bush,  the  climate  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Thardd.  There  art 
no  rivers,  but  many  ponds  which  in  average  seasons  hold  water  tl 
March.  During  the  hot  season  the  people  depend  on  their  walk 
Water  is  found  within  a  few  feet  of  tho  surface,  and  is  raised  ini 
leather  bag,  koa*  As  in  Thar  ad  f  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy*  Vrrj 
little  grain,  but  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables*  is  grown  fra 
irrigation. 

MorvAda  is  said  formerly  to  have  belonged  to  Turks  and  to  iur 
been  conquered  from  them  by  Ch&vda  Rajputs,  who  in  1479  !&* 
1535),  were  expelled  by  Visaldev,  a  descendant  of  Lrun&it  VagbeU.* 
It  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Vaghela  house  of  Thanid,  tot 
lineal  descendants  of  Visaldev. 

Bhahhar  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Diodar,  on  the  east  iai 
south  by  Tervada,  and  on  tbe  west  by  Suigam  and  TharacL  A b:a: 
ten  miles  long  and  nine  broad,  it  has  an  area  of  seventy-two  gqwz* 
miles,  a  population  of  5659  souls  or  an  average  of  78*59  to  tte 
square  mile,  and  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of 
(Rs.  2500).  Flat  with  much  brushwood,  tho  climate  is  like  that  of 
Palanpur.  There  are  some  ponds,  but  in  the  hot  season,  water  v 
almost  entirely  drawn  from  wells  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  de*p* 
The  soil,  chiefly  sandy,  yields  only  one  crop  of  the  common  grains 

Bhabhar,  held  by  Koli  Thsikardds,  has  a  history  closely  like  tha* 
of  the  Kankrej  estates.  Originally  part  of  the  Tervdda.  district,  « 
was  taken  in  farm  by  Rdthod  Hatbijji  of  Kdnkrej,  who  in  1  742t  teok 
advantage  of  the  prevailing  anarchy,  to  establish  the  village  if 
Bhdbhar,  and  by  degrees  to  gain  possession  of  tbe  deserted  lands 
of  Tervada.  At  present,  under  two  nominal  chiefs,  the  village  land# 
are  parcelled  among  a  large  body  of  cadets,  hhdy&d*  who  free 
their  original  connection  with  tho  parent  stem  think  them  scire# 
independent,  and  submit  to  no  control  from  their  senior  branches. 
British  relations  with  Bhabhar  date  from  1820,  when  the  chief 
signed  an  agreement  like  the  Radhanpur  agreement  of  the  amo# 
date,  and  in  1826  an  agreement  with  the  same  conditions  as  that 
of  Tharad, 


1  See  above,  "  Thanid 

s  According  to  another  Account  the  Y&ghe!a  ILijputs  obtained  possession  at 
MorvAd*  frora  the  Ch&vda  llajpute  about  1506.  lh>m.  Gov.  Sel.  XXV*  37* 
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Bhilrigad,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Bhilora  Vaghelas,  hag  marble  Chapter  3d V. 
ruins  of  houses  and  wells.  For  years  its  ruins  have  been  steadily  Places  of  Interest, 
carried  away  and  are  gradually  dis appearing1.  Only  a  well  or  two  Builrigad 
and  a  few  pillars  are  left  above  ground*  though  digging  brings  to 
light  beautiful  marble  carvings  in  a  high  stylo  of  art. 


Chandra'  vatif  or  Chandra Vali,  in  a  waste  forest  tract1  about  ciujeuBAVATi. 
twelve  miles  south  of  mount  Abu  and  a  little  more  than  twelve  miles 
from  the  shrines  of  Amba  Bhavani  and  Tarmga,  has  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city  said  to  have  once  been  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,*  Not 
far  from  one  of  the  mam  lines  of  traffic  between  the  coast  and 
Upper  India,  and  midway  between  the  shrines  of  Amba  Bhavani 
and  Tarings  on  the  one  hand,  and  Abu  on  the  other,  ChandrAvati 
was  important  both  as  a  religious  and  a  commercial  centre*  The 
remains  of  the  old  city,  and  the  temples  of  Abu,  shew  the  wealth  and 
taste  of  its  merchants,  and  the  talent  of  its  architects  and  masons,  and 
it  was  to  the  skill  of  Chandravati  weavers  and  dyers  that,  in  after* 
times,  the  silks  and  calicoes  of  Ahmedabad  owed  most  of  their  fame. 

Its  prosperity  seems  to  have  lasted  from  the  seventh  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century*  Tradition  gives  it  an  earlier  origin  than 
Dhfir,  making  it  the  metropolis  of  Western  India,  when  the 
Parmdr3  was  paramount  lord  to  whom  the  nine  castlea  of  the 
desort  were  the  grand  subordinate  fiefs.4  In  the  seventh  century, 
then  subordinate  to  Dhar,  it  proved  a  place  of  refuge  to  R&ja  Bhoj, 
when,  by  some  northern  invader,  ho  wag  forced  to  flee  from  his 
capital.  From  the  Parmars  it  was  wrested  by  the  Chohan  chieftains  of 
Biruhi,5  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  iBolanki  dynasty  of  Anliilvdda 


1  From  Abu  to  Chandrivati*  says  CoL  Tod  (1823),  the  route  runs  through  one 
continuous  forest  amt  the  site  of  the  city  is  overgrown  with  brushwood.  Western 
India,  130.  Since  1823,  except  that  most  of  the  mins  have  disappeared,  the  state  of 
the  city  and  of  the  country  round  remains  unchanged. 

3  Mahol,  a  village  nine  miles  to  the  north-west,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  its  suburbs 
and  the  site  of  one  of  its  gates.  Western  India,  130. 

a  The  date  is  uncertain.  It  must  have  been  before  the  seventh  century.  RAjaethAn, 
I.  83,34.  Abu  and  Chandr&vati  were  held  from  the  remotest  times  by  the  FurmAxa, 
Major  J.  W*  Watson  in  lad.  Ant.  IV,  146. 

a  Tod  speaks  of  nine,  but  gives  only  eight  ;  Nanlcot.  Arbudha,  Dhdt,  Mandodri, 
KhairAlu,  P.irkar,  Lodarva,  and  PugaL  RAjastban,  L  S3. 

1  Major  Watson  in  led.  Ant.  IV.  146. 
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(942)  the  rulers  of  Chandravati  became  their  vassals.1  The  reirmins 
both  at  Chaudruvati  and  on  mount  Abu  seem  to  point  to  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  as  the  time  of  greatest  wealth  and  splendour,* 
In  1197,  its  rulers  Prahl&d&n  and  Dbaravarsh,  as  feudatories  to  Blum 
Dev  IX.  (1178  -  1243)  of  Auhilvada,  encamping  near  Abu,  attempted 
to  hold  the  entrance  into  G  ujarat  against  Kutb-ud-din  A i bale  (1  19-  * 
1210).  Notwithstanding  their  strong  position  they  were  attscM, 
defeated*  and  pot  to  Might.  Great  wealth  fell  into  the  victor's 
hands*  and,  as  ho  passed  on  and  took  Auhilvada,  it  is  probable  that, 
on  bis  way,  he  plundered  Chandravati.3  Kutb^ud- din's  expedition 
was  little  more  than  a  passing  raid,4  and  Dhar&varsh'a  son  succeeds! 
hixu.  He,  or  his  successor,  was  about  1270  defeated  and  drirni 
out  by  the  Cbohiins  of  Nadol,  and  they  in  turn  about.  1300  by  the 
Ghohans  of  Deora.6  Then  (1304)  came  Ala-nd -din's  final  conquest 
of  Gujarat,  and  Cliandravati,  with  Auhilvada  as  the  centre  of  Musa)- 
man  power,  lost  almost  all  independence.0  Another  hundred  years 
completed  its  ruin.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
the  founding  of  Sirohi  {1405},  Ghandr&vati  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of 
a  Hindu  chief,  and,  a  few  years  later  (141 1  -  1412),  its  buildings  act! 
skilled  craftsmen  wore  carried  off  to  enrich  the  new  capital  t»f 
Sultan  Ahmad  (1411  - 1443).7  Sine©  then  Chandra vati  has  remained 
forsaken  and  desolate.  Even  its  mins,  sold  and  carried  off  as  build¬ 
ing  materials,®  have  all  but  disappeared.  Though  some  are  more 
modern,  most  of  the  Chandr&vati  remains  belong  to  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  the  best  period  of  Abu  architecture  (1032- 
1247}.®  In  1824  Sir  Charles  Colville  and  bis  party,  the  first 
European  visitors  to  Chandravnti,  found  twenty  marble  edifices  of 
different  sizes.  One  Brakuianic  temple  was  adorned  with  rich,  very 
well  executed  sculptured  figures  and  ornaments  in  high  relief,  many 
of  the  figures  almost  quite  detached-  The  chief  images  were  a  three* 
headed  male  figure  sitting  on  a  car  with  a  woman  on  its  kneo  and  a 
large  goose  in  front  ;  two  Shivs,  one  with  twenty  arms,  the  other 
with  a  buffalo  on  the  left,  the  right  foot  raised  and  resting  on  a 
small  eagle,  gamed  *  and  a  figure  of  death  with  twenty  arms.  Ttf 
best  executed  were  the  dancing  nymphs,  with  garlands  and 
musical  instruments,  many  of  them  extremely  graceful.  Except  tbe 
roof  of  the  domes,  whose  outer  marble  cover  was  gone,  the  tempSo 
was  white  marble  throughout,  the  lustre  of  the  prominent  part* 

1  Tbe  FanuAr  niters  of  Abu  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mul  R.ij  Snlanki  at 
AnkHvrtda  (042-007*.  KA*  Main,  47.  Though  vassals,  their  tenitorie*  were  mi 
included  in  Gujarat,  R.ta  MdZa,  187. 

-  Inscriptions  refer  to  a  great  battle  between  tbe  Farmers  of  Chapitrtlvati  and  the 
CholiAna  of  NAdol  about  the  middle  of  the twelfth  century.  Western  India,  121K 

3  Bird’s  MirAt-i-Ahnmdi,  84  ;  Rds  Mulu,  ISO,  181, 

*  The  richest  temple  on  Abu,  that  of  the  brothers  Toip&l  and  VustnpAl,  was  wot 
begun  until  after  this  invasion  (1197  -  124“).  Fersnieson^  Architecture,  234. 

F  Western  India,  132  ;  R4b  MaK  211. 

6  An  inscription  on  mount  Abu  a  peaks  of  a  Cb  oh  An  prince  of  Chan  drA  vati  as  late  a* 
J33&  RAs  Mala,  211  -  Ind.  Ant.  U.  25G. 

7  Western  India,  129. 

1  In  1823  the  remains  were  being  daily  dilapidated,  the  G  irvar  chief  Belling  the 
marbles  to  any  who  had  taste  and  money  to  buy  them.  Western  India,  130; 

9  Fergtunon  s  Architecture,  239. 
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un dimmed,1  Near  the  temple,  two  richly  carved  columns,  supporting1  Chaptei 
an  entablature  and  sculptured  pediment,  are  probably  triumphal  pieces  of 
pillars,  kirii  *tambhf  like  those  at  Sidbpur*®  When  visited  by  Mr, 

Burgess  in  1874,  of  tho  twenty  buildings  not  more  than  three  or 
four  were  left. 

Deesa,  north  latitude  24°  14#,  easfcJongitudo  72°  5r,  with,  in  1872,  Dki 

including  5940  living  in  the  cantonment,  a  population  of  12,917  A 
souls,  stands  on  a  rising  ground  on  tho  east  bank  of  the  lianas  river. 

A  low  wall  that  once  surrounded  tho  town  ia  now  in  utter  ruin.4 
About  two  miles  north-east  of  the  town  is  tho  British  cantonment  CatUon 

with  a  force  of  one  regiment  of  Native  Cavalry,  a  battery  of  Boyal 
Artillery,  and  a  regiment  of  British  and  of  Native  Infantry, 
lu  1820,  the  plundering  and  marauding  habits  of  tho  chiefs 
between  Cutch  and  Abu,  and  the  incursions  of  the  desert  and 
P&rkar  Khosas  into  Vagad  and  north-west  Gujarat,  induced 
Government  to  assemble  a  small  field  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Ban, 
and  was  ultimately  (1821)  the  causa  of  a  brigade  being  stationed  at 
Dcesa.  Tho  effect  was  satisfactory  ;  disorder  ceased,  and  from  the 
strong  positions  held  by  outposts,  order  was  for  years  maintained 
unbroken.5  Tho  cantonment,  with  its  population  of  5940  souls  of 
whom  3031  were  Hindus,  977  Musalniaus,  1843  Christians,  and 
89  f Others*,  is  commanded  by  a  Brigadier-General.  Sanitary 
arrangements  are  controlled  by  a  cantonment  committee.  The 
station  has  five  hospitals,  four  of  them  military  and  one  a  lock 
hospital* 

In  tho  town,  though  the  houses  are  crowded  and  irregular,  and  tho  Toi 

streets  narrow  mid  dirty,  tliu  water  supply  is  good  and  tho  public  health 
hotter  than  in  Palau  pur.  Deesa,  under  tho  name  of  Fariclabad, 

13  said  to  have  once  been  a  flourishing  town.0  Luke  Palaupur  it 
came  under  the  present  chief  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Of  3582  the  total  1872  population,  1  784  or  49*80  per  cent  were  Hindus, 
and  719  or  20*08  per  cent  Musa! maos,  Deesa  gives  its  name  to 
the  Desaval  sub-division  of  Vduias  chiefly  Vaisknavs  in  religion 
and  found  as  traders  in  all  parts  of  Gujarat.  Tho  Musalmans, 
husbandmen  and  constables,  are  poor.  The  Vania  traders,  both 
B  rah  manic  and  Jain,  arc  well-to-do.  Without  any  special  local 
manufactures,  Decs  a,  on  tho  highway  between  Miirwar  and  Gujarat, 
and  as  the  grain  market  for  the  country  round,  is  a  more  important 
place  of  trade  than  Palanpur.  The  chief  exports  and  imports  are 
the  sarno  as  those  of  Palanpur*  Deesa  is  tho  head  quarters  of  a 
state  sub -divisional  officer,  lch#ildarM  with  limited  revenue,  civil, 

*  Western  India,,  135.  *  Rta  MAla,  195, 

11  Tho  present  (1879)  population  is  returned  at  13,103  souls,  lodged  in  4542  houses. 

Of  the  whole  3783,  iu  1502  |jou9e&#  are  within  tho  military,  and  9335,  m  3040 
houses,  within  the  civil  limits  of  the  cantonment. 

*  in  1828  the  wall  was  in  repair.  Sir  A,  Burncs*MS.  1st  April  1828.  It  was  begun 
try  Bahadur  Khun  ( 1750},.  and  finished  by  Shamuher  Khan  early  in  the  present  century, 

1 1  ami  I ton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  L  028. 

*  Sir  A.  Bii  rues'  M3,  1st  April  1828* 

*  According  to  local  story  it  was  once  the  bead  of  500  villages, 
turn  of  HmdiLwtAn,  I,  623. 
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and  criminal  powers.  Tho  only  objects  of  interest  are  ihs 
resi  dance  of  the  chief,  at  present  in  bad  repair,  a  large  conical 
building  richly  carved  and  surrounded  by  a  well  built  wall,  and  tlia 
temple  of  Kiddh  Mata,  the  clan  goddess  of  the  Desiivdi  Vanias,  who, 
on  Ohaiira  *ud  10th  (April),  come  from  great  distances  to  visit  the 
shrine.  There  are  also  two  Jain  temples  and  a  mosque, 

Dharnidliar  at  Dhema  under  Vav,  is,  for  all  Hindus  except 
Jains,  the  chief  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  P&lanpnr  state.  Trace*, 
of  snake  worship  remain  in  the  image  of  the  earth-  sup  porting 
snake,  dhemnag ,  The  temple  though  old  is  commonplace. 

Ea  kar,  the  ancient  capital  of  K£nkrej  about  five  miles  north  of 
Thava,  has  a  Jain  temple  whose  few  remaining  marble  carvings  are 
said  to  show  traces  of  Greek  art.  Where  entire  temples  are  found, 
the  architecture  corresponds  with  the  Chalukya  and  Jain  styles.  The 
relief  carving  is  peculiarly  spirited  and  equals  the  art  remains  at 
Sidhpnr  Pa  tan  and  Modhera*  The  male  and  female  figures  have 
a  peculiar  head  dress  and  the  men  have  generally  boots  curiously 
like  what  are  called  Hessians. 

Ea'nodar,  five  miles  south  of  Palau  pur,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Mem  an  weavers  who  make  several  kinds  of  cotton  cloth  in  muck 
local  demand. 

Kasera,  in  tho  Thara  estate  of  Kfinkrej,  has  an  old  Vfshnavite 
temple,  built  in  layers  of  different  coloured  sandstone  highly  carved 
and  ornamented.  The  carvings  and  mouldings  have  suffered  much, 
but,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  the  building  is  wonderfully 
preserved.  Besides  its  layers  of  different  coloured  stone,  the  build* 
ing  is  of  peculiar  construction  with  a  central  porch,  mandap,  and 
three  sides  as  well  as  the  usual  back  shrine.  Its  greatest  length  m 
about  thirty  foot.  The  original  image  of  Vishnu  in  his  four-handed, 
chaturbhwi,  form,  is  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  Emperor 
Ala-ud-din  Khtlji  (1205-1315).  The  present  building  improbably 
from  400  to  500  years  old.  According  to  local  story  it  stands  uii 
the  site  of  a  temple  built  by  Gan  dhar  vase  n,  the  heaven-born  father 
of  Vikramaditya  (ofi  b.c*),  who,  in  memory  of  having  once  borue 
the  form  of  an  ass,  is  said  to  have  introduced  in  all  his  works  an 
ornament  in  the  likeness  of  an  ass-hoof.  The  ass-hoof  ornament 
is  freely  used  in  this  Kasera  temple.  According  to  Mr.  Burgess  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  Gandharvasen*s  works,  being  really  the  same  as 
the  *  Chaitya  window 5  ornament  common  id  early  Buddhist  and 
Brdhmanic  buildings. 

Loti,  a  village  to  the  west  of  Muujpur,  has  a  temple  of  Loteshvar 
Mahadev  with  a  reservoir,  hund^  in  front,  called  pretgaya*  A  yearly 
fair,  attended  by  about  2000  pilgrims,  is  held  here  on  Phagan 
vad  Avt&vasya  (March  -  April).  A  bath  in  the  pool,  and  certain 
religious  ceremonies,  are  believed  to  draw  out  evil  spirits  and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  them  freedom,  muktij  and  absorption  into  the 
eternal  Brahma. 

Munjpur,  in  a  rough  country  about  twenty-two  miles  south-east 
of  Badhanpur,  has  a  mosque  with  a  Persian  writing  in  the  name  of 
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Zufar  Khan,  son  of  Vajih-ul-mulk  tho  founder  of  the  dyrmBty  of 
Gujarat  Sult&ns  (1391-1410).  In  1316  it  suffered  a  heavy  loss, 
tlio  groat  plague  having  carried  off  about  one-half  of  its  people,1  In 
1820  Mon j pur  had  *  insignificant  fortifications.*9 

Nelir  is  a  tract  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Gujarat  of  winch 
V&v  is  the  chief  town.  To  the  west,,  dry  and  sandy,  without  rivers, 
streams,  or  any  trustworthy  supply  of  well  water,  it  nearly  approaches 
the  character  of  the  Ran,  When  brought  under  order  (1810-1820), 
Nehr  was  famous  for  its  horses  and  for  tho  ferocity  and  lawlessness 
of  its  people,  Rajputs,  Muhammadans,  and  Kolis,  *  conjointly  and 
severally  thieves  and  depredators/ 3  Its  chief  historic  interest  is 
that  it  gavo  its  name  to  Nehrvdla,  Anhilvdda,  or  Pd  tan,  from  the 
eighth  to  tho  fifteenth  century  (746-1411)  the  chief  seat  of  authority 
in  Gujarat.4 

Fa'Ianpur,  with,  in  1872,  a  population  of  17,189  souls,  stands  in 
north  latitude  24°  12'  and  east  longitude  72°  23',  eighteen  miles  east 
of  Deesa  camp.  It  is  the  head -quarters  of  the  Pdlanpur  Political 
Super  in  tendency,  and  the  seat  of  the  chief,  or  Diwan,  of  the  Pdlanpor 
state,  a  Musalraan  of  the  Jhdlor  family.  Tho  town  lying  low  is 
hidden  and  commanded  by  a  circle  of  hillocks.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  and  mortar  wall,  built  in  1750  (Sam vat  1806)  by  Diwdn 
Bahadur  Khanji  (1743-1781),  from  seventeen  to  twenty  feet  high,  six 
feet  thick,  and  about  three  miles  round,  with  seven  hastioned  gateways, 
and,  at  the  corners,  round  towers  armed  with  guns.  Though  in  fair 
repair  the  defences  are  useless  against  the  attack  of  a  modern  army.4 
Close  to  the  town  are  two  suburbs  Jdmpura,  near  the  Ganthatnau, 
and  Tajpura,  near  the  Delhi  gate,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
once  twelve  feet  deep  and  twenty-two  broad.  The  houses  are 
irregular  and  closely  packed,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  streets 
and  lanes  are  narrow  and  dirty.  Tho  supply  of  water,  chiefly  from 
wells  is  unwholesome,  charged  with  vegetable  oil*  Nothing  is 
don©  to  keep  tho  town  clean.  Tho  public  health  is  not  good, 
lung  diseases  and  fevers  being  very  prevalent.  Palanpnr  is  a  very 
old  settlement.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  eighth  century  (746) 
as  the  place  where  Vanraj  (7  46  -  806),  the  founder  of  the  Chkvda 
dynasty  of  Anhilv&da,  was  brought  up.0  Early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  it  appears  as  Prahladan  Pat  an  the  capital  of  Prahladan  Dev 
of  the  Parindr  house  of  Chandra  vat  i. 7  Afterwards  falling  wasto, 
it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  re- peopled  by  Pdlansi  C  ho  ban,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  present  name.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Ghohans  were  displaced  by  the  Musalm&n  rulers  of  Jhalor. 
And  later  on  (1698),  when  driven  from  their  own  seat,  the  Jbalor 


1  Political  Agent,  KAthiAwAr.  Letter  dated  30th  September  1330. 
s  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan*  I.  631. 

3  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  I.  623. 

*  Vivien  de  St  Martin  (Geog.  Gree,  et  La  tine  de  Finite,  203)  identifies  Nehr  with 
Pliny's  (77)  Narfts. 

iti  182Q  moat  of  it  was  in  a  atatc  of  great  dilapidation.  Hamilton's  Description 
of  Hindustan,  1.  625. 

*  Bird's  MirdVbAhuxadi,  139.  7  Hds  M&la,  211. 
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Chapter  XIV,  Mnaolmdns  came,  and,  under  Muj&hid  Khanji,  settled  in  Falanpur. 
Place®  of  Interest,  Diwin  Bahadur  Khanji,  who  ruled  from  1744  to  1781  >  extended  the 
limits  of  the  state  by  taking1  the  Sirohi  lands  of  Dlmnora,  Madina, 
Snrbakrf,  Dabhebv,  and  Sarotra.  In  1813  the  Siridinn  garri«  ia 
assassinated  the  Diwan,  Firoz  KMn,  imprisoned  his  wife  and  w  n, 
and  raised  to  power  the  chief  of  Deesa,  By  British  in terfereuoo  the 
succession  was  decided*  and,  after  a  tedious  negocmtioii*  the  ttwo, 
on  the  15th  December  1813*  surrendered  without  resistance  to 
Colonel  Holmes  and  a  British  detachment.  The  Sindian  gnrr Seem 
was  expelled,  and,  to  keep  order*  a  body  of  Bombay  Nairn 
Infantry  under  European  officers  was  for  a  time  loft  in  g-arriaotu* 

In  1813  a  census  showed  a  total  of  6300  houses,  800  belonging  to 
Vanias,  200  to  Kanbis,  100  to  Mails  and  Kachhms,  1600  to  Kiribati 
Mosul  rn&ns,  200  to  Sindians,  and  3200  to  craftsmen,3  In  1872,  c 4 
17,189  souls,  5146  or  29*94  per  cent  were  Hindus,  G035  or  35*11 
per  cent  Mn sal  mans,  5992  or  34*86  per  cent  Jains,  and  l'G  or  (MW 
per  cent'  Others  J,  MusaUndns  and  Jains  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  Musahnnus,  many  of  them  in  the  sorvica  of  th« 
state,  are  generally  poor  ;  the  Jains  are  traders  and  as  a  class  are 
prosperous  and  well-to-do.  Of  artisans,  carpenters,  blacksmiths 
and  bricklayers  are  in  fair  condition,  and  tailors  and  oil- 
pressers  poor,  forced,  in  turn,  with  very  little  or  no  pay,  to  work 
for  the  chief,  his  relations,  and  state  officers.  Tho  carpenters  mats 
good  articles  both  of  plain  and  ornamental  wood  work,  and  the 
blacksmiths,  well  tempered  knives  and  swords.  The  local  maun* 
faefcure  of  perfumes,  tho  essential  oils  of  the  chdmpa  MicheHs 
chain puca  and  the  kevda  Fandaniia  o doratissimns,  is  important 
enough  to  bring  traders  from  Mar  war  and  other  places.  At  present 
a  place  of  no  groat  traffic,  the  opening  of  the  Western  Rajput&ua 
State  Bail  way  will,  before  long,  make  Falanpur  a  considerable  inula 
centre.  Its  chief  exports  are  clarified  butter,  sesamum,  rapcsecii, 
hooey,  and  wax,  and  its  chief  imports,  iron,  groceries*  molasses, 
tobacco,  ivory,  and  cloth.  Besides  the  offices  of  the  Political 
Superintendent,  his  two  assistants,  and  tho  principal  state  officials, 
there  are  a  hospital,  a  post,  and  telegraph  offices.  A  travelW 
bungalow  is  being  built.  A  municipality  has  lately  bedn  started, and 
a  road  begun  between  the  railway  station  and  the  town.  A  sum  tf 
.£120  (Its.  1200)  was ,  in  1878,  sot  apart  by  tho  chief  for  the  use  of  tho 
town .  But  as  yet  there  are  no  regular  funds  and  nothing  has  been 
done  to  repair,  water,  or  Hght  tlio  roads.  In  the  town  are  four  Jain 
temples  and  seven  mosques,  none  of  them  of  any  special  interest. 
Outside  the  walls  are  two  Hindu  temples  and  two  rust-houses*  and 
the  tombs  of  former  cjiiofs  and  their  families,  small  richly 
carved  mausoleums,  roza»t  in  Musnlman  style.  Of  the  Hindu  temples 
that  of  Fatal eslivsir  Malmdev,  so  called  from  being  nnder  ground,  is 
said  to  have  boon  built  by  Sidhraj  Jaysing  (1094-  1143}  of  P&tan, 
who,  according  to  the  local  story,  was  born  at  Palau  pur. 


*  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  I.  fi27, 
3  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  I.  G2fJ. 
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PanctLa'sar*  a  small  town  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  Ch&ptei 
Superintendence,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  RAdhanpur,  is  one  of  pjaoeioT 
the  oldest  seats  of  power  in  north-west  Gujarat.  During  the 
seventh  century  it  was  the  capital  of  Jai  Shikhri  of  the  Chavda  or 
ChApotkat  clan,  and  was  so  splendid  a  city  that,  according  to  the 
court  bard,  no  one  living  there  had  any  desire  for  Paradise*1  This 
boasting  of  his  hard  brought  against  Jai  Shikhri  (697)  the  power  of 
the  king  of  Kalyan  Katak,2  The  first  expedition,  surprised  by  Jai 
Shtkhri^s  minister,  was  defeated,  but  a  second,  under  the  personal 
command  of  tbe  Kalydn  king,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jai 
Shikhri  and  of  his  capital.  His  wife,  saved  by  her  husband's  fore¬ 
thought,  became  the  mother  of  VanrAj,  the  founder  (746)  of  the 
city  of  Anhilvada.3  At  Rdntoj  and  Sankeshvar  near  Panch&sar 
are  Jain  temples  more  than  ougb  re-built,  and  probably  holding  the 
same  sites  since  very  early  times.  During  the  last  seven  years 
(1872  -  1879)  by  the  completion,  within  twenty  miles,  of  the  railway 
to  Patri  the  trade  of  Panchasar  has  increased,  and  a  steam  cotton 
ginning  factory  has  been  opened. 


Ra'dhanpur,  north  latitude  23°  50%  east  longitude  71°  31% 
the  seat  of  the  Nawab  of  Rddhanpur,  a  Musalm&n  of  the  Babi  family, 
had,  in  1372,  a  population  of  13,190  souls.  Standing  in  a  wide 
open  plain  mostly  under  water  during  the  rains,  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  part  stone  part  brick  loopholed  wall  fifteen  feet  high,  eight  feet 
broad,  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  round,  with  corner  towers, 
eight  bastioned  gateways,  outworks  and  a  ditch4  now  filled  up. 
Against  modem  arms  the  wall  gives  little  shelter,  and  could  be 
easily  taken  either  by  escalade  or  battery.  There  is  also,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  art  inner  fort  or  castle,  called  Rajghadi,  where  the 
Naw&b  lives.  Of  public  buildings  there  are  twenty-four  Jain 
and  ten  Br&hman  temples,  and  ton  mosques.  Of  the  Jain 
temples  some  are  large  and  richly  carved  with  coloured  marble 
floors.  There  are  also  some  small  well -carved  tombs  of  former 
Naw&bs.  One  of  pure  marble  in  memory  of  the  late  Naw&b, 
^SorAvar  Kh&nji,  is  nearly  finished.  Except  a  wide  and  clean  main 
street,  the  town  roads,  little  better  than  lanes,  are  narrow  and  rather 
dirty.  The  water-supply,  taken  from  ponds  and  wolls,  becomes  a 


*  R&s  Mlhf  20.  Many  of  the  leading  people  or  ValabM  in  east  KithiiUvdr  ares, 
en  the  foil  of  their  city,  said  to  have  retreated  to  P&noluisAr.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  legend,  VnJkbhi  must  have  been  more  than  once  sacked ,  as  the  final  fall 
of  Pancbiaar  (RAs  MfLla,  13-13}  was  about  700,  and  of  VaJabhi  about  fifty  years  later. 
See  Burgess1  Arch.  Rep.  (1874-75),  S5. 

r  Di\  B  abler  (led.  Ant,  VI.  1S2-1S4)  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  this  Kaly&n 
is  a  city  of  Kan&nj  and  not  of  the  Deccan.  Two  points  in  the  Ratan  Mala  account  of 
the  war  between  Kaly&n  and  F&nchAs&r  support Dr.  Binder's  view,  Kalydu  is  said 
to  be  so  fine  a  city  that  the  sun  spends  half  the  year  In  the  north  and  half  in  the  south, 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  comparing  the  capita!  city  of  Ceylon  with  Kaly&n.  The 
writer,  a  Gujardt  Brahman  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  Deccan  Italy  An  as  a  city  of 
the  north  (R As  MAla,  20).  Again  on  their  way  to  Sorath  the  KalyAn  army  passed 
south  through  the  Abu  defiles  (EAa  Mala,  21). 

*  BAs  MaK  20  -30. 

*  The  ditch  is  mentioned  by  Tieffen thaler  (1760),  who  calls  RAdhanpur  a  great 
city,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  strengthened  by  towers  with  a  ditch  and  fortress. 
Kes.  Hist,  et  Gcog,  de  JTnde,  1.  386. 
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little  brackish  in  May  and  Jane.  Though  subject  to  very  great 
extremes  of  cold  and  beat*  the  climate  of  Radhanpur  is,  except  in 
Sept-ember  and  October,  healthy.  In  (May)  1816  1  and  again  in  the 
beginning  of  I820,3  a  disease,  in  many  symptoms  the  same  as  the 
true  plague  or  psttiia,  and  cabed  by  the  natives  wdba  or  wdba* 
Q-taraunf  visited  Radhanpnr*  and  carried  away  about  one-half  of  its 
population,3  Like  the  1815  outbreak  at  Kanthkot  in  the  east  of 
Cutch,  slight  fever  was  followed  by  great  weakness  and  wearmoa, 
and  then  swellings  came  in  the  groin  and  armpits  suj 
some  cases  and  in  others  remaining  hard  lumps, 
with  the  disease  recovered.  Besides  dregs  of  famine,  several  causes 
were  thought  to  have  helped  to  develop©  this  disease*  The  marshes 
at  the  top  of  the  Cambay  Gulf  were  more  than  usually  feverish; 
the  people  were  61  thy,  neither  washing  nor  oiling,  wearing  immense 
quantit  ies  of  clothes,  the  lower  classes  never  changing  them  till  they 
rotted  off ;  the  towns  were  overcrowded,  hemmed  in  by  walls  and 
thick  hedges,  filled  with  listless  idlers  and  diseased  cattle 

The  name  Radlmnpnr  is  said  to  come  from  Radhan  Kbiln,  a 
descendant  of  Fate  Khan  Baloch,  who,  under  the  Ahmedabad  Sultans, 
held  this  with  other  grants.  According  to  another  tradition  the  town 
is  as  old  as  546,  and  was  originally  called  RAdandevpnr,  from  Radaa 
Dev  a  Chdvda  chief,5  Since  the  defeat  of  Jawan  Mard  Kit  An  Babi 
at  Ahmedabad  in  1758,  RAdbanpur  has  been  the  headquarters 
of  a  branch  of  the  great  B&bi  family.®  The  present  JJsawnb 
Bismilah  Khfruji  belongs  to  the  Babi  family*  The  founder  of  this 
family  Babi  Bahadur  Khan,  came  from  Ispahan  in  Persia  about 
300  years  ago,  and,  during  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jab  an 
of  Delhi,  came  to  Gujarat  and  entered  the  service  of  Sultan 
Muzaffar  Khan  Gujarati  of  Ahmedabad.  The  NawAbs  of  JunAgad 
and  Balasinor  also  belong  to  this  family.  In  1680  A.n.  Safdar 
Khan,  grandson  of  Bahadur  Khan,  obtained  as  an  estate,  jdghira  the 
district  of  Tharad.  In  1813  a  disputed  succession  was  settled  by 
the  intervention  of  the  British  Government,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  NawAbs  should  admit  the  Gaikwar*s  supremacy.7  The  British 
first  concluded  an  engagement  with  Radhanpur  in  1813,  in  which  year 
Captain  Carnac,  the  Resident  of  Baroda,  concluded  an  engagement 
with  it,  whereby  the  Gaik  war  Government,  under  the  advice  of  tba 
British  Government,  was  empowered  to  control  its  foreign  relations, 
and  help  in  defending  it  from  invasion.  In  1819,  to  aid  Rddhanpur 
against  the  Khosas  a  predatory  tribe  from  Sind,  Colonel  Barklay 
marched  from  Gujarat,  and  in  1822  Major  Miles,  who  accompanied 

1  Bombay  Gazetteer,  IV,  220, 

*  Mr.  Orton  in  Trans.  Bom.  Med,  atid  Physic,  Soc,  194. 

*  Political  Agent,  KdthiiwAr.  Letter  dated  30th  November  1836. 

4  Bombay  Gazetteer p  IV,  221. 

8  According  to  one  legend  it  m  as  the  town  where  Vanrdj  (746*  806)  the  founder  of 
Anhilvjlda  was  brought  up.  As.  Rea.  IX.  18. 

8  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  (Dec.  1613)  Radhanpur  was  visited  by  the 
English  merchant  Wittington  cm  his  way  from  Surat  to  Tatta  in  Sind,  Omie'a  Hist, 
Frac.  334  -  336. 

7  Hamilton^  Description  of  Hindustan,  I,  630* 
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this  force,  negotiated  a  yearly  tribute  of  £1 700  (Rs.  1 7,000)  for  five  Chapter  XIV. 

years,  after  which  it  was  optional  to  Government  to  increase  the  oflntareflt. 

amount.  This  continued  for  throe  years,  when,  (1825)  considering 

the  state  unable  to  pay  so  large  an  amount,  the  British  Government  Ra  DBAWtJR* 

remitted  it  in  fall.  Since  then  Radhanpur  has  been  free  from  alt 

British  claims. 

In  1820  the  town  had  6000  houses,  1400  of  them  inhabited  by  Population* 
Vanias  and  money  changers.1  In  1828  it  was  said  to  he  a  good 
station  for  troops,  with  a  large  trade,  and  a  population  of  not  less 
than  15,000  souls.3  In  1872,  of  a  total  population  of  13,910  souls, 

5046  or  42*75  per  cent  were  Hindus,  4586  or  32*97  per  cent 
Musa! mans,  and  3378  or  24*28  per  cent  Jains,  Of  these  the 
Mussulmans,  most  of  them  soldiers  and  constables,  are  poor,  and  the 
Jains  are  prosperous  and  well-to-do  traders.  In  1820  though  the 
roads  were  greatly  infested  by  plundering  Kolis,  Radhanpur  was 
an  emporium  of  the  Mar  war  and  Cuteh  trade  with  among  its  traders 
men  of  property  and  extensive  commerce.  The  chief  exports  were 
clarified  butter,  wheat,  and  hides,  the  butter  sent  to  Cutch,the  wheat 
and  hides  to  Bhavnagar.  Except  of  very  coarse  cloth  for  the  Kolis 
there  was  no  manufacture.3  At  present  the  only  local  crafts  of  any 
importance  are  the  weaving  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  by  Dheds  and 
Bohoras,  and  the  manufacture  of  brass  vessels  by  Kan saras.  The 
largest  town  in  this  part  of  Gujarat,  Radhanpur  is  a  rather  important 
local  trade  centre.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  molasses,  tobacco, 
cloth,  metals,  grocery,  and  ivory  ;  and  the  chief  experts,  rapeseed, 
wheat,  gram,  and  cotton.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  forty  miles 
off  at  Kbaraghoda  near  Patri.  Besides  the  principal  state  offices 
there  are  a  post  office  and  a  dispensary.  A  municipality  has  lately 
been  started,  with,  in  1879,  an  income  of  about  £70  (Rs,  700),  and 
an  expenditure  of  £125  {Rs.  1250.)  Except  one  leading  to  a 
pleasure  garden  outside  the  town,  no  roads  have  been  made,,  and 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  watering,  lighting,  or  cleaning  the 
town. 

Sankeshvar*  a  celebrated  Jain  shrine  twenty-four  miles  south  Sankcsievar. 
of  Radhanpur,  has  no  remains  of  interest.  The  present  temples 
are  modern  raised  on  the  sites  of  old  buildings  that  have  quite 
disappeared. 

Sami,  north  latitude  23°  40,  east  longitude  71° 40’,  a  town,  in  Sami. 

1872,  of  5486  inhabitants,  stands  like  Radhanpur  in  a  low  wet  plain 
under  water  during  the  rains.4  It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  twenty- four  feet  high 
and  twelve  wide,  now  partly  in  ruins.  To  the  east  is  a  strong  stone 
and  brick  court,  and  on  the  west  a  building  of  Nuransha  Pir  with  a 
lake  called  the  Pir  Taldv.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  mosque  and  the 
tombs  of  some  of  the  Nawabs*  families.  There  are  no  other  buildings 


1  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  I.  628. 
*  £*ir  A.  Burney*  MS.  1st  April  1828. 

1  Hamilton**  Description  of  HindusUn,  I.  823. 
4  Hamilton 'a  Description  of  Hindustan,  I.  631. 
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of  brick  and  cement.  'The  houses  are  irregularly  built  and  ti* 
streets  narrow  and  dirty.  There  is  no  river,  the  supply  of  waisr 
being  from  ponds  and  wells.  As  in  R&dhanpur,  the  grea-t  plague  d 
1816  carried  off  about  one-half  of  its  population.1  According  to  local 
tradition  Sami  takes  its  name  from  its  founder,  an  saoetic  of  the 
Atit  or  Sami  order.  It  came  under  the  power  of  the  Nawib  d 
Radhanpur  at  the  same  time  (1 753)  as  Radhanpur ;  and  at  ths 
beginning  of  the  present  century  was  his  capital  and  headquarters, 
the  heir-apparent  living  at  Radhanpur.3  Of  5480  the  total  \87t 
population,  2804  or  51*11  per  cent  were  Hindus,  2129  or  88*81  per 
cent,  Musulmrins,  and  553  or  10*08  per  cent  Jains,  The  bulk  ot  ih» 
Mu  salmons  are  cultivators  and  in  fair  condition*  A  steam  cotton 
ginning  factory  has  been  established  at  Sami,  There  am  aim 
several  families  of  Dhed  hand-loom  weavers  and  Khatri  dycm 
The  imports  and  exports  are  the  same  as  at  Radhanpur,  Sami 
is  the  head -quarters  of  one  of  the  Radhanpur  subordinate  officer, 
vah%mo>tdav9t  invested  with  revenue  and  judicial  powers.  There  a 
no  municipality,  dispensary,  or  post  office. 

Suiga'm,  on  a  small  hill  six  miles  from  the  Ran,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  1872  of  2469  souls  and  a  post  office,  is  the  starting  point 
of  one  of  the  routes  across  the  Ran  to  Pdrkar.  During  ifee 
establishment  of  British  power  in  north  Gujarat,  Suigmra,  witb  a 
detachment  of  Native  Infantry  under  a  European  officer  and  a  party 
of  Gaik  war  horse,  was  a  somewhat  important  outpost,*  The 
country  round  suffered  much  from  the  1819  earthquake*  the  whole 
land  becoming  salt  and  the  wells  useless. 

Tliara'd,4  north  latitude  24°  20f,  east  longitude  71°  40't  perhapi 
the  oldest  town  in  the  Pa-lanpur  Superin tendency,  on  a  rising  ground 
in  a  flat  plain  is  surrounded  by  a  ruined  wall.  For  about  six  mo® tin 
after  the  rains,  the  supply  of  water  is  from  a  pond,  and  after  t!i*t 
from  wells  brackish  and  about  1 00  feet  deep.  The  climate  u 
healthy.  The  residence  of  the  Thnrad  chief  a  Vaghela  Rajput,  it  ii 
the  head-quarters  of  the  revenue  officer,  ihdnddrM  who  collects  their 
payments* jamu,  from  the  r mailer  estate  holders.  The  verse,  dohm> 
about  the  founding  of  Tharad,  states  that  in  115  {§,  171)  Thaipar 
Parmar,  leaving  Shripnr  or  Bhinmfil  in  Marwtir,  went  to  the  west 
and  established  the  city  of  Tharad.  The  town  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  Par  mars  till  tho  tenth  century,  when  it  was  tak«n  by 
Mnl  RAj  Solanki  of  Pdt-an  (942-997).  In  1275  (S.  1331)  'Tharad  waa 
taken  by  ChoMn  Saregogji  Ratansingji  of  N&dol  in  Marwar,  aa 
ancestor  of  the  present  Rana  of  Vav.  The  Chohans  were  conquered 
by  the  Muealmans  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but,  after  about  fifteen 
years,  regained  possession  and  continued  to  rule  over  Thu  rad,  till,  in  the 


1  PcrHtieal  Agent,  Krithx&wAr.  Letter  dated  HOth  September  3 S3 6. 

3  HmniltonV  inscription  of  Hindust.int  I,  G3I.  *  Sir  A.  Burnen’MS.  1st  April  1SS. 

4  Tietteuthpler  found  Thar&d  girt  with  &  thnm  hedge  end  on  the  fiorife 

strengthened  with  u  fort.  The  country  round,  with  thorns  and  fruitless  trees,  yielded 
only  Imy  and  firewood.  Nature  was  kid,  gloomy*  and  silent.  Birds  and  beasts  shunned 
a  land  with  nut  springs,  streams,  or  rivers.  It  was  a  great  desert.  Where  thieves 
strange  languages  and  custom*  lived  and  roamed  wjth  bows,  arrows,  and  iron  endgeiv 
Res,  Hist,  el,  ueog,  delTnde,  1.  3S7. 
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seventeenth  century*  it  was  taken  by  a  Moghal  force,  and,  under  the 
Viceroy*  managed  by  an  officer  from  Ahmedabad,  In  1680  Tharad 
waa  given  to  Sher  Safdar  Khan  B&bi  of  RAdhanpur*  and  four  years 
later  it  was  again  placed  under  a  deputy  of  the  Ahmedabad  Viceroy. 
In  1  78G  Chohau  Jetmal,  younger  brother  of  the  Han  a  of  V&v  gained 
possession  of  Tharad*  but  through  the  intrigues  of  his  brother, 
the  Rana,  was*  by  Diwau  Bahadur  Khan  of  Pnlanpur,  driven  out  in 
the  following  year*  On  this  he  went  for  help  to  Radhanpurand  the 
N&wab  Kamal-ud-din  Khan  marched  on  Tharad  and  took  it*  keeping 
it  till*  in  1 759*  it  was  given  in  charge  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
chief*  Vdghela  Khanji  of  Morvada*  a  man  of  much  ability  and 
energy  whose  family  claimed  kindred  with  the  Yaghela  rulers  of 
Patau  (1848-1804). 

In  1820*  Tharad  was  a  town  of  2700  houses,  800  of  them 
inhabited  by  Vanias,  and  the  rest  by  Kalis,  Rajputs*  and  Sindians. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch*  the  latter  about  thirty  feet 
wide,  both  iu  bad  repair.  It  was  locally  thought  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  was  a  sufficient  defence  against  predatory  horse. 
Except  the  court-house  and  the  Pari  shat  temples  it  contained  few 
good  buildings,1  Of  25 14*  the  total  1872  population*  1 142  or  45'43 
per  cent*  including  894  Jains*  were  Hindus*  and  478  or  19 '01  per 
cent  Musalmana.  The  leading  classes  of  Hindus  are  V&nias  and 
Rajputs*  and  of  Musalmans,  Mernans.  The  Vania  and  Meraan 
traders  are  well-to-do;  the  Rajput  and  other  husbandmen  middling, 
Tharad  has  no  special  manufacture.  Its  chief  exports  are  grain, 
clarified  butter*  sesamum  seed*  and  oxen ;  its  chief  imports* 
cloth,  molasses,  grocery*  and  tobacco.  A  rural  messenger  serves 
letters  at  Tharad  and  Yav  from  the  post  office  at  SuigAm.  Except 
the  Thakor'a  residence*  eight  Jain  and  four  Brahman  temples*  three 
mosques*  one  a  converted  temple*  and  the  £hd<ndar*s  office,  there  are 
no  brick  and  cement  buildings*  the  people  believing  that  the  owner 
of  a  brick-built  house  dies  childless.  Outside  the  town  is  an  old 
Hindu  temple  with  an  illegible  inscription  cut  in  stone.  According 
to  the  local  story*  about  600  years  ago  before  Chubtin  Ratansmg 
was  driven  out  of  Nadol,  his  family  goddess  Ashapura  commanded 
him  to  leave  Nadol,  and*  going  westward*  to  settle  in  a  place  where 
the  rope  of  his  wagon  should  break.  Starting  off*  the  rope  broke  near 
Tharad.  Here  he  stopped*  and*  in  time*  subduing  the  country  round 
built  a  temple*  calling  it  in  honour  of  his  goddess  Nan  Devi. 

Vadlua'r,  *  originally  Vriddhlkar  the  land  of  grass  or  herdsmen/2 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  RAdhanpur*  on  the  east  by  Bauchraji* 
on  the  south  by  Patri*  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ran.  Except  for  its 
hamlets,  each  with  its  group  of  trees*  it  is  flat  and  barren*  in 
character  mnch  like  the  Ran.  When  brought  under  British 
management  (1820)*  it  was  famous  for  its  grass*  fowls*  sheep*  and 
horses.  At  that  time  it  was  much  infested  by  bands  of  plundering 


1  llAnuLicitiTB  Datariptioa  of  Hindustan,  1,  6*24. 

*  Hamilton#  Description  of  HindmftAn,  1.  628.  The  word  is  also  iaid  to  be 
corruption  of  Vandh  Ahir,  the  Aiur'e  camping  ground. 
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Kolia.1  It  is  of  historic  interest  as  the  first  seat  of  the  fmnil? 
of  Ghavda  or  Ch&potknt  Rajputs,  who,  in  746,  founded  the  city  of 
Anhiivada.-  The  sit©  of  their  first  capital  is  still  preserved  in  the 
village  of  Panchasar*  At  Rdntoj  and  Sankeshvar  near  Fanehasar 
are  Jain  temples  more  than  once  rebuilt,  but,  probably*  occupying 
their  present  sites  from  a  very  early  date,  and  at  Vishodra  and  other 
places  are  vestiges  of  ancient  towns  like  those  found  at  Valleh.* 

Va'ghel,  or  V y a'glirapalti ,  a  village  twenty -five  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Radhanpur,  was  the  chief  place  in  a  grant  of  land  made  by 
Kumir  Pal  Solanki  (1143  -  1174)  to  his  cousin  Anak  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Vir  Dhaval,  who  about  1243  founded  the  Vagbela  dynasty 
(1243-1304)  of  Anhiivada.*  There  is  a  small  temple  with  a  single 
open  entrance  hall,  nmndap,  one  story  high,  with  pyramid  roof, 
three  porticoes,  and  a  spire-surmounted  shrine.6  There  are  also 
some  very  carious  monumental  stones,  pdlids,  with  spirited  deep 
cut  carvings  on  all  four  sides  and  with  tops  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
temple  spire.  They  have  much  in  common  with  the  more  ambitious 
cupolas,  ch  ha  Iris,  and  seem  to  come  between  them  and  the  ordinary 
memorial  atones.0 

VaVt  north  latitude  24°  IB',  east  longitude  71°  37',  an  nn  walled 
town  with,  in  1 872,  a  population  of  3065  souls,  stands  on  rising  ground 
in  a  flat  country*  For  some  months  after  the  rains  the  supply  of 
water  is  from  ponds,  and,  when  the  ponds  are  dry,  from  wells,  whose 
water  in  the  latter  part  of  the  hot  season  becomes  slightly  brackish. 
Vav  is  the  residence  of  the  Rana  of  Vav  a  Ohohan  Rajput  who 
claims  kindred  with  Prutbumj  the  last  of  the  Ch  oh  an  kings  of  I>cl!ii 
(1193).  It  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  a  subordinate  officer, 
thdnddr,  placed  over  the  estates  of  the  cadets  of  the  R&na/s  house. 
Th©  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses  irregular.  The  Vav  family 
came  to  Gi-ujarafc  from  Sambhar  and  Nadol  in  Marwar.  Their 
ancestor  Rana  Ratansmg,  driven  out  of  Nadol  (1103),  settled  at 
Tharfid,  then  under  the  Solanki  Rajputs  of  Patan.  Rana  Punja, 
the  sixth  in  descent  from  Ratansmg*  was  killed  by  the  Mnsalmaas 
(1283).  Afterwards  Rana  Vaja  bis  son,  through  th©  influence  of 
his  father-in-law  the  Rrival  of  Jesalmir,  with  the  exception  of  th© 
town  of  Tharad,  regained  bis  estate  b y  a  grant  from  the  Delhi  Emperor. 
Forced  to  choose  a  new  capital,  he  fixed  on  a  place  about  seven  utiles 
west  nf  Tharad,  called  Vav  from  a  step- well  built  by  his  groat 
grandfather  Rana  Mehpalji.  Vav  has  ever  since  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  descendants.  In  1809  it  contained  not  fewer  than  1000 
Rajput  families  of  rank  and  credit  and  was  more  populous  than 
Thar  ad. 7  It  suffered  very  severely  from  the  1813  famine,  and,  in 


1  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,.  I,  ©28. 

*  ftto  Mila,  2g,  *  4  R As  MdU,  28. 

4  Forties  in  the  RAs  Mila  makes  Bhim  Dev  II/b  reign  end  in  1215.  But  Rhim  Dry 
see  mu ,  though  not  without  trouble  from  retjellious  nobles,  to  have  continued  to  rule  till 
about  1248.  Dr,  Bubfcsr,  Ind,  Ant*  VI.  187,  1 1M>. 

6  RAsMdla,  196. 

4  Mr.  Burgess  thinks  that  these  may  be  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Gujarat  and 
Raj  put  An  a  memorial  stones.  /Mr/fris, 

1  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan*  X,  ©25. 
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1828,  was  insignificant  and  poor,  with  no  remains  of  prosperity  but  Chapter  XIV. 
ruined  walls  and  empty  enclosures.1  Of  3065,  the  total  1872  population,  place*  of  Interest. 
2310  or  75*37  per  cent,  including  558  Jains,  were  Hindus,  and  , 

200  or  6*52  per  cent  Musalm&ns.  There  is  a  large  class  of  Rajput  AV * 

husbandmen  in  fair  condition,  and  the  V&nia  traders  and  Khatri  dyers 

are  well-to-do.  The  trade  is  much  the  same  as  in  Thar&d,  and  there 

is  no  special  manufacture.  There  is  no  municipality,  dispensary, 

or  post  office  at  V&v,  letters  being  served  by  a  rural  messenger  who 

carries  them  to  and  from  the  post  office  at  Suigam.  Besides  three 

Hindu  and  two  Jain  temples,  two  mosques  and  the  R&na’s  residence, 

there  are  about  twenty-five  well  built  houses  belonging  to  V&ni6s, 

Rajputs,  and  MusalmAns.  None  of  them  call  for  special  mention. 


1  Sir  A.  Burnea’  MS.  1st  April  1828. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


The  Malii  Kdntha,  or  Bank  of  the  Mahi,  lying  between  23*  5*  and 
24*  35'  north  latitude,  and  72°  21'  and  73°  45'  east  longitude,  has  a 
total  area  estimated  at  4000  square  miles,  and  a  population,  returned 
in  1872  at  447,056  souls,  or  111/76  to  the  square  mile.  The  lands, 
stretching,  in  spite  of  their  name,  north  from  the  Mahi  about  100 
miles  to  the  Sarasvati,  are  distributed  over  fifty-nine  states  and 
properties,  and  yield  a  gross  yearly  revenue  of  a  little  over  £75,000 
(Rs.  7,50,000).  Of  the  fifty-nine  territorial  divisions,  Idaris  a  state 
of  the  first  class,  with  a  population  of  271,382  souls,  and,  exclusive 
of  its  dependencies,  a  yearly  revenue  of  £25,000  (Rs.  2,50,000). 
Of  the  rest  eleven  are  states  of  some  consequence,  with  an  average 
population  of  over  8000  souls  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £2000 
(Rs,  20,000}  ;  and  forty-seven  are  small  estates,  with  on  an  average 
a  population  of  about  3000  souls  and  a  revenue  of  about  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000). 

Lying  in  tho  extreme  north-east  comer  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
the  Mahi  Kantha  is  bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  mountainous  Bhll 
districts  of  Svrohi  and  Meywar  ;  on  the  east  by  Dungarpur, 
Balasinor,  Lun&vada  and  Kaira  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Eewa  Kantha 
states  of  Lunavada  and  B&Usbor,  by  the  British  districts  of  Kaira 
and  Ahmedabad,  and  by  the  Dehg&m  and  Atarsumba  districts  of  His 
Highness  the  Gaikwar  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Gaikwnr  districts  of 
Kheraln,  Vadnagar,  Vijapur,  Kadi,  and  P&tan,  and  by  Palau  pur.  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  ninety,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  sixty 
miles* 

The  Mahi  Kdntha  territory  is  distributed  over  the  six  following 
sub-divisions  :  1,  Nani  Marvdd,  or  Little  Mdrwdr,  so  called 

because  it  includes  the  possessions  of  the  Mah&raja  of  Idar  and 
other  Marvadi  Rajputs  j  2,  Rehvar,  the  possessions  of  the  Rehvar 
tribe  of  Rajputs,  formerly  cadets,  paid  vat*}  of  the  Idar  family  ;  3, 
Vatrak  Kantha,  the  Koli  possessions  on  both  sides  of  the  Vatr&k 
river  ;  4,  Sabar  K&ntha,  the  Koli  possessions  on  tho  east  bank  of 
the  Sdbarmati,  with  the  Rajput  districts  of  Varsoda,  Mausa,  and 
Pethapur  on  the  west  bank  ;  5f  Bavisi  including  the  Rajput  district 
of  Vasna  and  a  large  number  of  Koli  villages,  formerly  part  of  the 
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GAilo  ‘district  of  Dchg&m  which  were  handed  over  to  the  Agcncr 
on  acuuuut  of  the  unruly  character  of  people  ]  and  6,  Kato^i 
composed  entirely  of  Koli  possessions* 

Stretching  from  the  hilly  eastern  border  into  the  level  centre  of 
Gujar&tj  the  Mah  i  Kant  ha  plain  includes  tracts  of  laud  differing 
widely  in  character  and  appearance.  In  the  north  aud  east  the 
country  is  rough  and  wild,  broken  by  ranges  of  steep  well-wooded 
hills,  and  crossed  by  rivers  whose  banks  are  cut  into  deep  difficult 
ravines.  The  people,  both  the  Bhils  of  the  border  hills  and  the  Kola 
of  the  ragged  river  banks,  are  idle  and  unruly,  and  large  tracts  of 
arable  land  r*,~  “  -~-mth  aud  west  the  landfalls  till, 


near  Sadra  an u. 

Here,  except  ah 
seamed  with  rai 
it  tilled.3 

Though  with 
and  east  aj  e^- 
bamboos,  a 

There  arc 
Hatbmati,  E 
in  the  eastern  x»*  J 

during  the  whole  jv, 
to  be  of  use  for  boat  rue 
Hfithmati,  have  as  yet  been  v. 

Beginning  in  the  north,  the  first  river  is  the  Sarasvati.  Rising 
in  the  hills  above  Danta  it  passes  south-west,  and  after  a,  course  of 
about  112  miles  loses  itself  in  the  sands  to  the  south  -east  of  tin 
Ban  of  Cutch.  Within  Mahi  K^ntha  limits,  for  about  forty  miles,  it 
passes  close  to  and  almost  parallel  with  the  north-west  boundary*  of 
the  district. 


is  not-  400  feet1  above  the  ses. 
3  rivet’s  whose  banks  are  deeph 
i  level,  well-wooded,  and  most  of 

>f  special  interest,  in  the  norti 
mite  ranges  covered  with  trees, 

a  rivers  i  the  Sarasvati,  So  barman 
>  and  Vatrak,  These  all  rising 
yg  south-west,  though  they  flow 
af  them  enough  volume  of  water 
waters  of  only  one  of  them,  tk 
>r  irrigation  on  any  large  scale. 


The  SdbainnatL  About  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Sarasvati  comes  the  Sabar,  or,  \ 

as  it,  is  called  after  meeting  the  Hathmati,  the  Sabarmati,  the  larger 
and  most  important  of  the  Mahi  Kantha  rivers.  Of  its  course  of  i 
200  miles  from  the  Meywar  hills  south-west  to  the  gulf  of  Caraboy, 
about  sixty  lie  within  Mahi  Kantha  limits,  forty  of  them  crossing 
the  district  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  twenty  skirting  its 
western  boundary.  During  the  Mahi  Kantha  part  of  its  course  tie 
river  Hows  between  high  rugged  batiks,  over  a  bod  rocky  in  the  east, 
and  in  the  western  plain  broad  and  sandy,  yielding  crops  of  whesit 
in  the  cold  and  of  melons  in  the  hot  season.  In  the  hot  and  coM 
seasons  and  in  the  rains,  except  during  freshes,  the  river  can  he 
forded  at  many  places.  For  use  in  times  of  flood,  a  ferry  boat  i& 
kept  at  Sadra.  The  bed  of  the  river  lies  too  deep  for  the  water  to  he 


1  The  irrigation  returns  give  feet  above  ordinary  Surat  iipring  tide#. 

2  (  Thu  Mahi  Kantha,’  wrote  Mr.  Elchin  stone  in  1S21,  1  though  so  much  d 
neglected  shows  great  fertility  wherever  it  in  cultivated.  The  fields  seem  web  t 
care  of.  and  covered  with  fine  crops.  Mangoes  and  other  planted  trees  are  unusi 
numerous,  ami  as  the  surface  is  undulating  and  the  woods  and  mountains  or* 
sight,  no  part  of  India  presents  a  richer  or  more  agreeable  prospect.'  Minute 
February  1821. 
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drawn  off  by  canals,  but  in  the  cold  season  temporary  wells  are 
sunk  in  the  bed  near  the  banks,  and  their  water  used  for  irrigation. 

About  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  S&barmati,  the  Hathmati, 
rising  from  the  Mey war  hills  beyond  Pal,  passes  south-west  for 
about  thirty-five  miles  through  the  Mahi  Kantha,  falling  into  the 
S&barmati  below  Ahmednagar.  Flowing  throughout  the  year  the 
stream  of  the  Hathmati  passes,  like  the  Sdbarmati,  between  high 
rough  banks,  first  over  a  rocky  and  then  through  a  sandy  bed. 
Between  1869  and  1873  close  above  Ahmednagar  a  weir  was 
built  across  the  river,  and  so  much  of  its  water  as  was  not 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Ahmednagar  and  other  places 
on  its  banks,  was  taken  to  feed  a  canal  for  irrigating  the  lands  of 
Parantij  in  Ahmedabad. 

The  Khari,  a  small  stream,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  Mahi 
K&ntha,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mohanpur  district,  takes  a  south¬ 
westerly  course  for  about  105  miles,  and  joins  the  Sdbarmati  near 
Dholka. 

The  Meshva  rises  in  the  Meyw&r  hills  on  the  north-east  frontier 
of  Mahi  Kantha,  and  running  parallel  to  the  Kh&ri,  passes  Harsol, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  126  miles  joins  the  V&trak  near  Kaira. 

The  M6jam  rises  in  the  hills  between  Dungarpur  and  the  Mahi 
K&ntha,  and  passing  about  sixty-six  miles  south-west  through 
Mod&sa  and  Vad^g&m,  joins  the  V&trak  a  few  miles  below  Amliyara. 
Its  bed  is  in  many  places  rocky. 

The  V&trak  rises  in  the  hills  south  of  Dungarpur  and  passing 
south-west  by  Meghraj,  M&lpur,  and  M&ndva  is  joined  by  the 
M&jam,  Meshva,  and  other  streams,  and  after  a  course  of  about  151 
miles  falls  into  the  Sabarmati  near  Dholka.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
its  course  it  flows  over  a  rocky  bed  between  rough  banks  through  a 
wild  and  picturesque  country. 

Besides  these  main  rivers  two  or  three  small  streams  rise  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  and,  near  Kapadvanj,  fall  into  the 
Mohar,  a  tributary  of  the  V&trak. 

With  a  well-marked  fall  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  the 
country  is  thoroughly  drained.  Besides  the  rivers,  there  is  in  a  line 
of  low  ground,  between  the  Meshva  and  the  Majam,  a  succession  of 
pools  and  marshes.  This  hollow,  beginning  as  high  up  as  Moduka  and 
passing  Amb&sar,  Lemb,  Untarda,  Tenpur,  Amliyara,  Bhundasan, 
Dabha,  and  Ganeshpur,  carries  the  surface  waters  into  the  river 
Meshva. 

Though  with  no  natural  lakes  the  district  is  well  supplied  with 
ponds  and  wells.  There  are  many  ponds,  but  though  some  of  them 
hold  water  throughout  the  year  they  are  little  used  except  for  cattle. 
Among  the  number  there  are  four  of  special  size.  Of  these  the 
Rani  Taldv ,  half  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Idar,  has  an  area  of 
ninety-four  acres  and  a  greatest  depth  of  seventeen  feet.  Its 
supply  lasts  throughout  the  year  but  is  not  used  for  irrigation. 
The  east  side  of  the  lake  is  banked  with  masonry  steps.  It  is  said, 
but  this  is  doubtful,  to  have  been  dug  and  built  about  250  years 
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ago  by  the  wife  of  Rao  Bhtia,  chief  of  Idar.  The  Karnulbdm  Tali* 
north  of  S&mlaji,  has  ao  area  of  134  acres  and  a  greatest  depth  of 
fifteen  feet.  Its  supply  lasts  throughout  the  year,  but  is  not 
used  for  irrigation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  dug  by  a  hermit’s 
hands  unaided  by  tools*  Only  eighty-eight  feet  of  the  south  aide 
are  banked  with  masonry  steps.  The  Bdb&ur  To ldvs  near  Habsur, 
has  an  area  of  1S2  acres,  and  a  greatest  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  Its 
water  lasts  throughout  the  year,  and  is,  to  a  very  small  extent, 
used  for  irrigation*  It  has  neither  retaining  masonry  walla  nor 
approaches.  The  Haddd  Taldvf  one  mile  east  of  Hadad,  has  an  anas 
of  seventy -nine  acres*  Its  water  lasts  only  eight  months,  but  m 
used,  to  a  small  extent,  for  irrigation.  It  has  neither  retainie^ 
masonry  walls  nor  approaches.  This  lake  burst  its  banks  during 
the  rains  of  1875,  and,  as  it  has  not  been  repaired,  is  still  a 
wreck. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  soil  in  the  Main  Kant  ha,  one  light  and 
sandy,  the  other  black  ;  both  of  them  are  very  rich.  On  the  north  and 
east  frontiers  are  steep  craggy  hills  of  pink  or  gray  granite,  marked 
by  very  largo  felspar  crystals,  but  not  fit  for  building.  Except 
near  and  to  the  east  of  Ahmednagar,  where  it  crosses  the  river  find 
can  b©  traced  south  to  the  Punch  Mahals,  this  granite  is  found  otilj 
north  of  the  Hathmati.  A  very  superior  calciferols  sand  stom 
found  at  Ahmednagar  is  much  used  all  over  Gujarat  in  building 
temples  and  mosques. 

Except  that  the  uplands  in  the  north  and  east  are  cooler,  the  climate 
is  much  the  same  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Gujarat.  The  cold  weatlur 
begins  late  in  October  with  chilly  mornings  and  evenings.  During 
November,  December,  January,  and  Febmaiy,  the  climate  is 
particularly  pleasant.  December  and  January  are  the  two  coldest 
months.  About  March  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  and  by  the  end  ©f 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April  the  hot  weather  fairly  sets  in.  About 
the  first  week  in  Juno  the  heat  becomes  very  oppressive,  and  clou  da 
gather  but  rain  seldom  falls  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The 
bulk  of  the  min  falls  in  July  and  the  early  part  of  September.  From 
March  to  June  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  west  and  north-west* 
from  July  to  September  from  the  south-west,  and  from  October  to 
February  from  the  north  and  north-east.  During  the  twenty  yearn 
ending  1878,  the  average  rainfall  was  30*61  inches,1  the  highest 
fall  in  any  one  year  being  35' 05  inches  in  1862,  and  the  lowest 
18*36  inches  in  1877,  Thermometer  readings  registered  during  tilts 
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i  yearsending  1868  vary  from  100*2  in  May  to  58*8  in  January, 
1  in  the  ten  years  ending  1878-79  the  greatest  heat  was  105*8  in 
>y  1873,  and  the  greatest  .cold  56*1  in  January  1875.1 
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3  Mahi  X&nfha.  At  Ahroedna^ai, 
■  state,  a  very  superior  eslciferuu= 
sed  all  over  Gujarat  for  ornamental 
no  varies  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
1),  and  in  the  case  of  grindstones, 
5  foot.  The  quarries  yield  the  Idnr 
J00  (Rs.  30(H)).  At  Betali  in  Idart 
nor  white  cement,  c7iunar  is  made. 
•Jes  of  an  inferior  kind  of  marble, 
be  bed  of  the  Hathmati^  in  the 
he  Sdbar  K&utlm,  and  at  Adpodii 


in  Mohanpur. 

Of  hedge  and  field  trees  tut*  following  are  the  chief  :  vnah u 
Bassia  latifolia ;  the  mango  tree,  dmba,  Man  gif  era  indica  ;  rdymt, 
Mimusops  indica ;  the  bf*iian  or  Indian  fig  tree,  r«d,Ficns  bengalenais : 
and  the  dsopd!avt  Folyalthea  longifloria.  The  mahucUt  flower  is 
largely  used  for  making  country  liquor.  The  chief  forest  trees  are 
the  bastard  teak*  khdkhro ,  Butea  frondosa;  the  wood  apple,  kothi> 
Feronia  ejep  ban  turn  ;  tho  jamb  ul,  jdmbudi ,  Eugenia  jambolana  ;  tbe 
nimb,  limdot  Melia  azadiracht.a  ;  and  the  teak,  $dgy  Tectona  grandis. 

Though  with  large  tracts  of  more  or  less  wooded  hill -land,  Mahi 
Kantha  has  no  important  revenue-yielding  forests.  The  hills  are 
chiefly  covered  with  bamboos,  brushwood,  and  teak.  Except  at  Esn( 
where  there  are  some  fine  teak  trees  reserved  by  the  Maharaja  of 
Idar,  the  teak  is  generally  uncared  for,  and  cut  down  before  it  grows 
to  any  size.  The  chief  forest  products  are  gum  and  honey. 

Of  domestic  animals  tho  Mahi  Kautha  bullocks,  worth  from  £1  !2j, 
to '£20  (Rs.  16-  200)  a  pair,  are  smaller  and  weaker  than  those  of 
Kankrej  in  Falanpur.  They  are  reared  by  all  classes  of  husbandmen. 


1  It  was  chiefly  from  tho  Idar  quarries  that  the  mosques  and  temples  of  Ahmedahad 
were  built.  The  cement  was  also  fatuous,  showing  as  bright  as  marble.  *  In  the 
mountainous  country  about  Idar,  there  is  a  quarry  of  white  stone,  which  is  procurable 
in  no  other  part.  The  lime  made  from  this  is  made  in  stucco  work,  for  the  walls  or 
terraces  of  buildings,  and  for  fine  edifices,  pleas ure -houses,  and  mausoluijumu  i(W 
employed  in  plastering,  it  takes  so  line  a  polish  as  to  reflect  the  light  rts  &  looking -gin*3- 
When  in  the  reign  of  FirdaUB-AshiAtti-ShAh-Jahjin,  the  royal  buildings  of  the  rSat 
of  Sh&hjah&nftbad  (Delhi)  were  repaired,  the  Hm«  made  from  this  stone  was  taken  fr* 
Gujar&t  by  the  king’s  order,  and  used  in  their  construction.  Thu  mausoleums  of 
Muhammadan  saints,  the  temples  of  the  Hindus,  and  other  public  works  are  erecte 
with  this  lime  ;  as  are  also  numerous  canals,  water  reservoirs,  wells,  and  other  lit 
buildings.  *  Bird  s  Mir4t-i-Ahmadi,  106. 
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and  are  set  to  work  when  four  years  old.  In  ploughing  and  working 
wells  one  pair  is  used,  and  in  drawing  carts  with  a  load  of  from  1 200 
to  1600  pounds  (30-40  mans),  fr&m  two  to  four  pairs.  Bhats  and 
Vanjar&s  have  pack  bullocks,  who  carry  grain  and  salt  in  a  long  bag 
with  a  mouth  in  the  middle,  thrown  across  a  saddle,  palan ,  of  rope 
and  cotton  rags.  Pack  bullocks,  except  that  they  are  sometimes 
given  a  little  salt,  are  left  to  pick  up  what  they  can.  Other  bullocks 
are  stall-fed  on  grass  and  oilcake,  khol ,  with,  in  a  few  cases,  grain, 
grass,  and  spices,  masala . 

Cows,  worth  from  1 0s.  to  £2  (Rs.  5  -  20),  have  their  first  calf 
,  when  five  or  six  years  old,  and  generally  live  to  the  age  of  twelve  to 
l  fifteen.  After  each  calf,  from  seven  to  ten  months,  they  give  from 
two  to  five  pints,  sers,  of  milk  a  day.  When  in  milk,  cows  are  fed  on 
grain  and  grass,  their  monthly  keep  costing  about  10s.  (Rs.  5)  in 
towns  and  6s.  (Rs.  3)  in  villages.  Among  townspeople,  when  a 
cow  stops  giving  milk,  the  calf  is  made  over  to  some  herdsman  or 
husbandman.  When  grown  it  is  valued,  and  on  paying  one-half  of 
its  price  either  the  owner  or  the  rearer  may  keep  it.  Rqbaris,  Bhils, 
and  Kolis,  are  the  chief  cattle  bceeders. 

Female  buffaloes,  worth  from  £2  to  £6  (Rs.  20-60),  have  their 
first  calf  at  from  five  to  six*  and  live  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty.  After 
each  calf  for  twelve  months  they  give  from  five  to  ten  pints,  sers,  of 
milk  a  day.  They  are  fed  on  grass,  oilcake,  and  grain,  their  monthly 
keep  costing  about  16s.  (Rs.  8)  in  towns  and  10s.  (Rs.  5)  in  villages. 
The  arrangements  for  rearing  town -grown  buffaloes  are  the  same  as 
those  for  rearing  cows.  All  husbandmen  breed  buffaloes.  Except 
about  one  in  each  village  kept  for  stud  purposes,  and  the  pack 
buffaloes  of  the  Thoris,  a  tribe  of  wandering  basketmakers,  male 
buffaloes  are  of  no  use.  Bhils  let  them  grow  and  sometimes  kill  them 
for  food.  Other  classes  let  them  starve,  or  soon  after  birth  suffocate 
them  under  baskets. 

Sheep,  almost  all  of  one  sort,  and  worth  from  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2-3), 
are  reared  by  Bharv&ds  and  Rab&ris.  Their  milk  is  drunk  or 
made  into  butter.  They  are  twice  sheared  about  April,  Chaitra ,  and 
October,  Ashvin,  and  the  wool  sold.  Few  sheep  are  killed  in  the 
district,  but  they  are  bought  and  sent  to  Ahmedabad  and  Bombay. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  keep  fighting  rams;  they  do  not  belong  to  a 
special  breed. 

r  Goats,  of  one  breed,  and  worth  from  4 s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  2  -  4),  are 
k  reared  by  Bharv&ds  and  Rab&ris.  Their  milk  is  made  into  butter, 

>  and  they  are  shorn  at  the  same  time  as  sheep.  Most  of  the  hair  is 
\  sold  and  exported.  They  are  seldom  killed. 

»  Camels,  worth  from  £2  to  £10  (Rs.  20  -  100),  are  reared  by 
Rabaris  and  Bharv&ds,  and  used  both  for  riding  and  carrying  loads. 
Except  some  kept  for  riding,  who  are  stall-fed  on  grain  at  a  monthly 
cost  of  about  10s.  (Rs.  5),  camels  live  on  tree  leaves. 

Horses,  worth  from  £7  10s.  to  £20  (Rs.  75  -  200),  are  reared 
for  riding  by  Rajputs  and  others.  Their  monthly  keep,  grass  and 
gram,  costs  from  16s.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  8-15). 
b  236 — 46 
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Asses,  worth  from  1 6s,  to  £1  10#.  (Rs.  8  -  15)  *  are  rea 
used  for  carrying  loads  by  Kumbhars,  potters,  Rrivalias,  grain- 
Dhobhis,  washermen,  Thor  is,  basketmakers,  and  Vfidis,  j 
Potters’  asses  generally  have  some  chaff,  the  rest  ai 

pick  up  what  they  can. 

Hens,  worth  from  6d.  to  Is.  (4*8  cmnas)%  and  all  of  one  b 
reared  and  eaten  by  Muhammadans,  Anjna  and  Dangi  KAnbi 
and  Bhils,  Among  flesh-eating  classes  Rajputs  have  a  speeu 
to  fowls.  Eggs  are  sold  at  2 £d.  (14  annas)  the  dozen* 
ducks,  turkeys,  nor  guinea- fowls  are  reared*  Fea-fowls  at 
bushlands  and  in  the  outskirts  of  villages.  But  as  they  are  i 
Krishna,  Hindus  of  all  classes  think  it  wrong  to  kill  them, 

Of  wild  animals  the  chief  are  the  Tiger,  vdgh2  Fells  tig 
Beak,  rinchhj  Ursus  labiatus  ;  the  Panther,  d  ipdo.  Fells  lex 
the  Wolf,  varu3  Cauls  pallipes ;  the  W ild  Boar,  dukkar,  Sua 
the  Hyjsna,  ioros,  Hycena  striata;  the  Jackal,  sidJ,  Canis 
and  the  Fox,  lokdi ,  Vulpea  bengalensis.  The  following 
found  :  the  Stag,  xdmbar,  Rusa  aristotelis ;  the  Spoite 
chital ,  Axis  maculatus ;  the  Antelope,  halidr.  Antilope  be 
the  Indian  GAZELLEjC/uWaira^Guzella  bennettii  ;  the  Pokcufxnj 
Hystrix  cristata;  the  Leopard,  chitta,  Felis  jub&tus  ;  the  Four 
Antelope,  bhekars  Tetraceros  quadricornis  ;  the  Otter,  pane 
Lntra  vulgaris  ;  the  Blue  Bull,  n ilgdi,  Portax  piefcus  ;  t he  Ai 
magar;  the  Monkey,  vdndro ;  the  Wild  Cat,  jangli  bilat 
chaus;  and  the  Hare,  saslo,  Lepas  ruficaudatus.  Snake 
sizes  and  sorts,  poisonous  and  harmless,  are  met  with.  J 
game  is  being  killed  off.  In  the  parts  inhabited  by  t] 
Bhils  join  together  in  bands,  and  hunt  down  any  big  gau 
Government  rewards  for  killing  the  most  mischievous  wil< 
are  for  a  full-grown  tiger,  £2  8&*  (Rs.  24)  ;  for  a  tiger  c- 
(Rs.  6)  ;  for  a  panther,  £1  4s,  (Rs.  12);  fora  bear,  12s. 
for  a  wolf,  10s.  (Rs.  5);  for  a  hyaena,  10a.  (Rs.  5);  an 
cobra-de-capello,  fid*  (4  annas).  During  1874-75  two  perso 
killed  by  tigers,  and  twenty-three  by  snake-bite.  Jung 
wild  duck,  Bnipe,  green  pigeons,  rock-grouse,  partridges,  b 
and  fioricans  are  the  chief  game  birds. 

Though  there  are  no  regular  fisheries  the  rivers  are  well 
with  Maralj  Vcmja,  Nag  art,  Mohiaj  Kudna,  Pdhdi,  Bagna, 
Ran ,  Jurevar  chhoti2  Kauchi ,  Gobri ,  Ghilva}  Vamsa2  and  Bek 
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CHAPTER  III. 

POPULATION. 

Accordino  to  the  1 854  census  the  total  population  of  the  district 
was  311,046  souls  or  77*76  to  the  square  mile.1  Of  the  whole 
Hindus  numbered  298,750  or  96  04  per  cent,  and  Musalmdns  12,296 
or  3*96  per  cent.  The  1872  census  showed  a  marked  increase  in 
population,  the  total  returns  amounting  to  447,056  souls  or  111*76 
to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  total  number  427,661  were  Hindus, 
including  Bhils  and  Kolis,  19,372  Musalm&ns,  and  23  Christians. 
The  Bhils  were  not  counted,  but  a  total  was  struck  at  the  rate  of 
four  persons  to  each  household.  Of  the  total  population  238,648 
were  males  and  208,408  females,  the  percentage  of  males  on  the 
total  population  being  53*38  and  of  females  46*62.  Hindu  males 
numbered  228,347  or  53*39  per  cent,  and  Hindu  females  numbered 
199,314  or  46*61  percent  of  the  total  Hindu  population  ;  Musalm&n 
males  numbered  10,287  or  53*10  per  cent,  and  Musalm&n  females 
9085  or  46*90  per  cent  of  the  total  Musalm&n  population,  and 
Christian  males  numbered  14  or  60*87  per  cent,  and  Christian 
females  9  or  39*13  per  cent  of  the  total  Christian  population. 

The  following  are  the  chief  caste  and  race  details.2  Among 
Hindus,  Br&hmans  numbered  22,974  (males  11,311,  females 
11,663)  or  6*44  per  cent  of  the  total  Hindu  population.  Some 
are  employed  in  Government  service,  some  act  as  petty  money¬ 
lenders,  some  are  cultivators,  and  a  few  enjoy  grants  of  land,  but  the 
majority  live  on  charity  and  serve  as  priests  and  cooks.  As  a  body 
they  are  well  off.  Of  degraded  Brahmans  there  are  two  classes, 
Tapodhans  and  Vy6sdas.  A  few  Tapodhans  work  as  messengers  or 
husbandmen,  bub  most  live  on  alms ;  the  Vy&sdds  are  cultivators 
and  are  poor. 

Kayasths  are  the  only  writers.  Few  in  number  and  well-to-do, 
they  enjoy  villages  granted  to  their  forefathers  for  services  done  to 
the  different  chiefs. 

Of  Traders,  Vanias  have  a  total  strength  of  21,918  souls  (males 
11,271,  females  10,647)  or  6*15  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 
population.  Vanias  follow  different  branches  of  trade,  and  are  in 
middling  circumstances,  their  business  being  local  not  connected 
with  other  parts  of  Gujarat. 


1  The  details  are  :  BrAhmans,  18,890  ;  VAniAs,  19,214  ;  Kanbis,  49,890  ;  Kolia, 
104,951  ;  Rajputs,  14,636  ;  Sonia,  1239  ;  SuthAra,  4386  ;  LuhArs,  4417  ;  Darjis,  3483  ; 
KumbhAra,  6215  ;  BhAts  and  ChArans,  3441  ;  KalAls,  2020  ;  and  65,968  unclassified. 
Of  the  12,296  MusalmAns  1794  were  BohorAs.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XII.  94. 

*  Several  classes  have  been  brought  under  the  head  “  Miscellaneous  ”•  For  these 
details  are  not  available. 
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Of  Cultivators  there  were  three  chief  classes,  with  a  total  strength 
of  254,1*16  souls  (males  137,323,  females  117/103),  or  7l'8f 


cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these  68,667  (malef 
35,851,  females  32*816)  were  Kanbis,  167,972  (male?*  01  ,976,  fcEnaks 
75,996)  Kolis,  and  17,877  (males  9496,  females  8381)  Rajput* 


Besides  these  are  three  minor  classes  of  Sower  and  market  gardenm. 


Bshtv&ras,  Sagers,  and  Midis,  all  of  them  poor.  Kan  bu  s,  though  os*  I 
rich,  are  generally  well  off.  Amongst  them  is  a  trib©  known  «i  I 
Anjna  Kanbis  of  part  Rajput  descent*  Like  Rajputs,  they  m  I 
meat  and  use  intoxicating  liquors,  Those  who  do  not  themselm  I 
work  in  the  fields  affect  Rajput  dress  and  manners,  mid  do  noth*  I 
their  women  appear  in  public.  Another  class  is  known  as  Dangic  I 
Hill  Knnbis.  Originally  An  j  mis,  with  whom  they  dine  but  do  o*  I 
intermarry,  they  arc  said  to  have  lost  their  position  by  adopting  th  I 
dress  and  iaugifage  of  Bhils,  Many  of  them  live  in  Meywar  I 
have  marriage  and  other  relations  with  the  Mahi  Kantlia  Dangis. 

Rajputs  aru  found  in  the  service  of  the  chiefs,  some  as  per&osil  I 
attendants,  others  tilling  service  lands.  Though  not  rich,  they  srt  I 
well-to-do*  In  1821  Mr.  Elphinstono  described1  the  Mahi  KairiH 
Rajputs  as  forming  two  classes,  the  Marvddis  who  accompanied 
Itaja  of  Idar  (about  1700)  in  his  emigration  from  Jodhpur,  and  tki 
Gujaratis  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  province,  chiefly  in  da 
central  parts.  The  Mdrvadis  resembled  the  people  of  Jodhpur  in  tbnr 
dress  and  manners,  but  with  additional  rudeness  contracted  in  their 
sequestered  situation*  They  were  said  to  be  vety  brave,  but  stupkl 
slothful,  unprincipled,  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  opium  tioi 
intoxicating  liquor*  Those  of  Gujarat  were  more  like  the  inhabiU-s 
of  that  province,  more  civilized  than  the  MarvMis,  honcstcr,  eb 
submissive,  and  more  inactive  and  unwarlike.  All  the  Rajputs  mei 
swords  and  spears,  matchlocks  and  shields.  They  often  wurs 
defensive  armour  of  leather  both  on  themselves  and  on  their  horses, 
and  sometimes  but  rarely  carried  bows.  Their  plan  of  war  was  W 
defend  their  villages.  They  seldom  took  to  the  woods  like  the  Kali* 
and  were  quite  unfit  for  the  desultory  warfare  so  suited  to  Kbit 
habits.  The  Kolia  are  poor,  living  as  landholders,  field  la bourerst  »r#i 
village  watchmen.  Their  chiefs  are,  with  few  exceptions,  descendant* 
of  Rajput  and  Koli  women.  They  still  keep  the  names  *2 
their  forefathers*  tribes,  as  Rathod,  Chohfa,  M&kvana.  In  1821 
Mr.  El  phi  ns  tone  described  the  Kalis  or  Rhils,  for  they  were  edd 
indiscriminately  by  both  names,  as  by  much  the  most  numerous  ami 
most  important  of  the  Mahi  K&ntha  tribes.  Though  thor©  was  os 
very  marked  difference  in  feature  between  them  and  the  otW 
inhabitants,  they  were  generally  easily  known.  They  were  gmalltf? 
and  hail  an  expression  of  liveliness  and  cunning  in  their  eyes*  ThfcJ 
wore  small  turbans  and  few  clothes,  and  were  seldom  seen  without  a 
quiver  of  arrows  and  a  long  bain  boo  bow,  instantly  bent  on  any  alarm 
or  on  the  sudden  approach  of  a  stranger.  They  might  seem  weaker 
and  less  active  than  their  neighbours,  but  this  was  not  actually  ib* 
case.  The  natives  described  them  as  wonderfully  swift,  active  and 
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hardy,  incredibly  patient  of  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  want  of  sleep, 
vigilant,  enterprising,  secret,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  admirably 
calculated  for  night  attacks,  surprises,  and  ambuscades*  These 
qualities  were  probably  exaggerated,  but  they  certainly  were  active, 
hardy,  and  as  remarkable  for  sagacity  as  for  secrecy  and  celerity  in 
their  predatory  operations*  Their  arms  and  habits  rendered  them 
unfit  to  stand  iti  the  field,  and  they  must  be  admitted  to  bo  timid 
when  attacked;  but  they  had  on  several  occasions  shewn  extraordinary 
boldness  in  assaults  even  on  English  stations*  They  were  of  an 
independent  spirit,  and  al  though  all  were  professed  robbers,  they  were 
said  to  be  remarkably  faithful  when  trusted,  and  they  were  certainly 
never  sanguinary*  They  were  averse  to  regular  industry,  exceedingly 
addicted  to  drunkenness  and  very  quarrelsome  when  intoxicated* 
Their  delight  was  plunder,  and  nothing  was  so  welcome  to  them  as  a 
general  disturbance.  Though  the  Kolis  had  a  strong  fellow-feeling 
for  each  other,  they  never  thought  of  themselves  as  a  nation  and 
never  made  common  cause  against  a  foreign  enemy.  A  peculiar 
tribe  settled  in  the  Vatrak  Kautha  keeps  the  Rajput  patronymic 
of  Makvana*  They  aro  Koli  converts  in  name  to  Muhammadanism, 
but  scarcely  changed  in  religion,  manners  or  character*  Their  men 
marry  into  the  Koli  tribes  of  KoLval,  Raj  a  vat  and  Bariya,  and  give 
their  daughters  to  the  Babi  Musalm&ns.  The  chiefs  of  Khadal, 
Hamas  Dfiblm  and  Ponadra  belong  to  the  clan. 

Of  Manufacturers  there  were  two  classes,  Clihipa  Bhavg&rs,  calico- 
printers,  numbering  22U7  souls  {males  1111,  females  1096),  and 
Ghduchis,  oil  pressers*  Tho  Ghhipa  Bhavsars  stamp  coarse  native 
cloth  in  different  colours  and  aro  well-to-do.  The  Ghanchis  aro 
poor* 

Of  Artisans  there  were  ten  classes:  1536  (males  799,  females  737), 
Sonis,  gold  and  silver  smiths  |  675  (males  356,  females  319)  Kadiae, 
bricklayers;  6101  (males  3169,  females  2932)  Suthdrs,  carpenters; 
6093  {males  3204,  females  2S89)  Luhars,  blacksmiths  ;  4756  (males 
2436,  females  2320)  D&rjia,  tailors;  9158  (males  4884,  females 
4324)  K amb bars,  potters  ;  Kansaras,  coppersmiths;  Sal&ts,  masons  ; 
Kharadis,  turners ;  and  Saranias,  sword  and  knife  sharpeners. 
Except  Darjis,  Kbnradis,  Kumbhars,  and  Saranias,  who  are  rather 
poor,  artisans  are  on  the  whole  well  off.  Besides  carpentering, 
Suthara  till  lands  held  for  village  service.  Stonemasons,  Salats,  aro 
so  tiled  chiefly  at  and  near  Ahinednagar. 

Of  Bards  and  Actors  there  were  three  classes,  Bhdts,  bards ; 
Charans,  genealogists  ;  and  Targalas,  strolling  players*  The  first  two 
classes  together  numbered  4645  souls  (males  2529,  females  2116). 
A  few  of  them  enjoy  grants  of  villages  received  in  reward  for  services 
as  court  bards.  Others  till  lands  and  are  only  at  times  called  to 
recite  before  their  masters  the  Rajput  talukdars.  As  a  class  they 
are  poor.  A  few  of  the  Tar  gal  as  hold  grants  of  villages,  but  they  are 
generally  poor. 

O!  Personal  Servants  there  were  two  classes,  Hajams,  barbers,  and 
Khavas,  servants.  The  Khavas,  who  are  personal  servants  in  the 
households  of  Rajput  chiefs,  are  well-to-do  with  fixed  allowances  and 
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service  lauds,  A  few  I  la  jams  cultivate  lands  gcuerallj  held  for 
village  service*  Asa  class  they  are  poor. 

Of  Herdsmen  and  Shepherds  there  were  two  classes  wi  th  a  streugtii  I 
of  1 1,797  (males  6399,  females  5398)  or  3*31  per  cent  of  th©  wb ok  \ 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  11,253  (males  6090,  females  5157)1 
were  Rab&ris,  and  544  (males  303,  females  241)  BhnrvAds, 
class  of  shepherds.  Bot  h  are  poor  and  go  by  the  mini©  of  R&ika 

The  Bhois,  originally  fishers,  except  a  few  who  work  «lb  palanquin* 
bearers  and  bricklayers,  are  generally  husbandmen. 

Under  the  head  of  Labourers  and  Miscellaneous  Workers 
thirteen  classes.  There  were  2174  (males  1131,  foctmlets 
Kaldls,  liquor  sellers  ;  1557  (males  940,  females  61  7)  V anjdrts,  j 
carriers  $  213  (males  111,  females  102)  Thoris,  bamboo 
makers  j  6507  (males  3577,  females  2930)  Ravalias,  drum  beaters; 
1627  (males  850,  females  777)  Vnghrls,  fowlers  and  hunter?; 
Bh andnag archi s ,  kettledrum  beaters  in  constant  aftendanoe  cm  the 
chiefs  i  Dbankutas,  corn -pounders  ;  Marat  has,  chiefly  employed  a 
horsemen  in  the  Gaik  war's  contingent ;  B&vchae,  labourers  ;  Bajanra, 
acrobats;  Ods,  diggers;  Vadis,  jugglers;  and  Dhadirnira,  low  \m 
actors.  Except  the  Kalals,  Vaujaras,  and  Maratk&s,  those  clashes  sn 
very  poor* 

Under  the  head  Unsettled  Tribes  came  th©  Gir&sia  Bhils,  of  tif 
north  and  north-east  frontiers.  They  support  themselves  partly  bj 
agriculture  and  partly  by  robbery  and  cattle  liftings  They  *k? 
serve  as  watchmen  and  guides.  The  Mahi  Kantha  Mills  speak  a 
language  in  sound  something  between  Hindi  and  Gnjar&ti  and  xl*t% 
hard  to  understand.  They  eat  almost  ail  kinds  of  flesh,  including  that 
of  the  cow.  They  worship  stones  covered  with  red -lead  ruul  o3,i 
nr©  firm  believers  in  witchcraft  and  much  given  to  the  practice  e 
witch  swinging*  During  the  last  ten  years  on  the  north-east 
some  Bhils  taking  the  name  of  bhagat*  have  become  tli©  fol 
of  a  Bhil  teacher  Khcradi  Surmal,  a  native  of  the  village  of 
Tube  Kuski  in  the  Idar  state,  about  four  miles  from  Bamlnji* 
teacher  believes  in  the  Hindu  god  Ram,  and  forbids  the  killing* 
animals,  the  drinking  of  liquor,  and  the  committing  of  offe 
Like  a  high  caste  Hindu  the  hhagal  takes  no  meal  without  bat 
puts  a  red  mark  on  the  brow  and  ties  a  yellow  strip  of  cloth 
the  turban*  In  1871,  during  the  Samlaji  fair,  Kher&di 
by  the  Assistant  Political  Agent.  He  was  living  by  himself 
hud,  including  the  members  of  his  family,  about  40G  follut 
On  account  of  their  change  of  customs  the  Meywar  and  other 
Kantha  Bhils  treated  these  hhagats  as  out  castes  and  caused 
much  annoyance.  This  the  authorities  put  a  stop  to.  Bine© 
tvro  of  KheradPs  disciples  have  settled  at  Pahada  and  Qad  in 
Idar  state,  and  have  almost  doubled  the  strength  of  the  sect. 
bhatjais  live  by  tillage  and  aro  better  off  than  they  were 
During  th©  last  ten  years  not  one  of  their  number  has  born 
of  any  crime. 

Among  the  Mahi  Kantha  Bhils  under  ordinary  circumstances  1 
woman  chooses  her  husband*  But  at  the  Posina  fair  in  th© 
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t  if  a  Bhil,  without  being  seen,  succeeds  in  taking  the  woman  he  wants 
to  marry  across  the  ri  ver,  the  parents  of  both  agree  to  the  marriage. 
If  he  is  found  out  before  he  has  reached  the  other  side  the  man 
is  severely  punished  by  the  girl’s  father-  Each  Bhil  hamlet  has  its 
headman,  gameti,  whose  office  is  as  a  rule  hereditary.  They  have 
an  elaborate  system  of  taking  vengeance,  veTt  usually  by  carrying 
off  cattle.  They  go  about  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  on  the 
slightest  provocation  wound  and  kill  each  other.  Though  always 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  they  are  quick  to  join  against  an 
outside  enemy.  None  of  them,  whatever  he  may  be  doing,  disregards 
the  long  shrill  ci*y,  kilki,  that  shows  a  Bhil  is  in  trouble.  And,  while 
they  stoutly  resist  any  interference  on  his  part,  when  their  chieFs 
dram  beats  they  gather  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  fight  for  him.  Of 
late  years  their  state  has  greatly  improved  and  they  have  grown 
much  more  manageable. 

Of  Leather  Workers  there  were  two  chief  classes  with  a  total 
strength  of  15,499  souls  (males  8292,  females  7207).  Of  these  1442 
(males  769,  females  673)  were  Modus,  shoemakers;  and  14,057 
(males  7523,  females  6534)  Bh&mbhis,  tanners,  one  of  the  depressed 
classes.  Besides  these  there  is  a  small  body  of  Dabgars,  makers  of 
leather  butter  jars  and  scales. 

Besides  the  Bhambhis,  there  were  three  other  depressed  castes,  all 
of  them  poor  ;  Dhods,  weavers,  numbering  18,578  souls  (males  10,052, 
females  8526) ;  Bhangms,  sweepers,  7346  (males  3841,  females  3505); 
and  Garudas  or  Dhed  priests. 

Under  the  head  of  Beggars  came  Atits,  N&naksais,  Bharfcharis,and 
FalcMs,  eunuchs.  A  few  of  the  Atits  hold  village  grants  and  some 
have  banking  shops,  but  most  live  on  alms.  The  Bhartharis  are  a 
wandering  tribe  who  live  by  singing  love-songs  and  begging. 

Of  19,372  Musalmuns,  besides  the  four  regular  divisions,  Syeds, 
Shaikhs,  Put  bans,  and  Moglials,  there  were  Hindu  converts  of  the 
Finjara,  Bottom,  Molcsalam,  and  other  classes.  Musalmans  generally 
serve  as  messengers  and  horsemen,  but  some  are  traders,  artisans, 
cultivators,  and  labourers.  Most  of  them  are  in  debt,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  large  sums  they  spend  on  then*  marriage  and  other 
ceremonies. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  poor,  with  so  little  to  fall  back  on  that 
one  bad  season  causes  distress.  In  ordinary  years  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  if  tho  ruinous  expenditure  now 
enforced  by  caste  customs  on  their  leading  family  observances  were 
to  fall  into  disuse  their  condition  would  rapidly  improve. 

To  every  square  mil©  of  land  there  are  about  four  villages,  with,  on 
an  average,  271  people  and  about  sixty- seven  houses.  In  1872,  of 
a  total  of  109,883,  or  on  an  average  29*03  to  the  square  mile,  20,871 
houses  were  of  the  better  and  89,012  of  the  poorer  sort,  There  are  no 
forts  or  positions  of  strength  in  the  Mahi  K&ntha,  The  hills,  though 
numerous  and  much  covered  with  forest,  can  be  easily  turned ;  from 
their  extent  and  connection  with  other  ranges,  they  form  admirable 
hiding  places  for  outlaws  and  other  disturbers  of  the  peace,  but  they 
are  not  fit  to  resist  the  attack  of  regular  troops.  The  forest  in  some 
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parts,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  very  thick  and  cut  by 
ravines,  giving  good  cover  and  the  means  of  escape  into  the  hills. 
Some  of  the  villages  in  the  Sabar  and  Vatrak  K&nth&s  are  strongly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  very  deep  ravines  running  inland  from  the 
rivers  and  very  favourable  for  escape.  The  villages  themselves  are 
without  any  defence.1 

Except  in  the  Bhil  hamlets  on  the  north  and  north-east,  where  there 
is  only  one  officer  the  gameti ,  or  headman,  every  village  has  in 
council,  the  president,  who  is  generally  held  responsible  by  the 
authorities,  called  head,  muJchi,  and  the  members,  signers,  matdddn* 
There  is  also  the  accountant,  taldti ,  generally  with  the  charge  of 
several  villages.  In  the  Sabar  Kantha  the  headmen  are  Momnas,  and 
in  the  frontier  villages  they  are  Bhils.  In  other  parts  they  are  Kanfais 
or  Koli  Thakard&s.  Except  on  the  north  and  north-east,  where  they 
aro  Bhils,  the  village  police  are  Kolis. 

Though  most  of  the  people  stay  unmoved  in  their  villages,  nuoy 
educated  youths  and  some  of  the  labouring  classes  leave  their  home! 
in  search  of  employment.  As  a  rule  only  men  go,  staying  away  froa 
one  to  five  years,  and  coming  back  on  marriage  or  death  occasion^ 
or  if  they  happen  to  fall  seriously  sick.  So  too  labourers,  if  they 
find  steady  work  at  mills  or  factories,  stay  long  away,  while  if  lem 
fortunate  they  come  back  every  year  for  the  rainy  months  to  look 
after  their  land.  Carpenters  and  bricklayers  generally  move  froa 
one  part  of  the  district  to  another  looking  for  work.  Except  a  few 
cultivators  from  Baroda,  almost  no  one  comes  to  settle  in  the  MaH 
K&ntha. 
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The  soil  is  of  two  kinds,  light  and  black.  Near  the  hills,  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  though  poor  and  stony,  if  better  tilled, 
it  would  yield  rich  crops.  The  south  and  west,  including  the 
districts  of  S&bar  Kantha,  Bavisi,  Vatrak  K&ntha,  and  Rehvar 
Kantha,  are  level,  with  soil  varying  from  rich  black  to  light  sandy, 
and  generally  very  fertile.  In  Rehvar  and  in  the  Saras vati  valley, 
there  is  a  large  watered  area.  In  other  parts,  on  account  of  the 
great  depth  of  the  water-bearing  strata,  tillage  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  early,  kharif,  or  rainy  season  crops.  The  Katosan 
villages,  about  thirty  six-miles  west  of  Sadra,  have  plenty  of  water 
near  the  surface,  but  so  salt  that,  for  irrigation,  it  is  almost 
worthless.  The  soil  in  part  of  the  marsh  between  the  Majam  and 
the  Meshva  is  very  rich,  yielding,  without  'watering,  wheat,  barley, 
rape  seed,  and  rice.  At  the  same  time  it  is  apt  to  become  charged 
with  salts  or  soda,  us,  and  lose  its  fruitfulness,  recovering  its 
sweetness  after  a  few  years.  As  the  Mahi  Kdntha  has  not  been 
surveyed  the  tillage  area  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Except  from  the  Hathmati  canal,  and  to  some  extent  from  the 
Sarasvati  river,  irrigation  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  wells  and  ponds. 
The  chief  watered  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  opium,  sugarcane,  and 
garden  produce.  The  acreage  cost  of  irrigation  is,  for  wheat,  from 
14s.  to  £1  Is.  (Rs.  7  -  10J)  ;  for  barley,  £1  6s.  to  £1  8s.  (Rs.  13  -  14)  ; 
for  opium,  £1  10s.  to  £2  5s.  (Rs.  15  -  22 i)  ;  and  for  sugarcane,  £10  to 
£15  (Rs.  100  -  150). 

Where  land  is  plentiful  and  the  population  sparse,  fields  are 
allowed  to  lie  fallow  every  third  year.  In  the  more  densely  peopled 
villages,  as  the  land  cannot  be  left  fallow,  to  prevent  exhaustion,  it 
is  manured,  and  a  rotation  of  crops  is  practised.  Pulse,  math ,  is 
grown  after  millet,  bajri ,  and  oil-seed,  tal,  follows  panic,  Jc odra. 
Manure  costs  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d .  (8-12  annas)  the  cart-load  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  ton  (15  mans)  and  twenty  cart-loads  are  required  for 
an  acre. 

In  the  Mahi  Kantha,  a  plough  of  land,  that  is  the  area  that  can 
be  tilled  by  a  plough  drawn  by  one  pair  of  oxen,  varies  from  two 
to  three  acres  in  rocky  and  stony  soil,  and  from  eight  to  ten  acres 
in  soft  easy  soil.  The  tools  wanted  to  till  a  plough  of  land  are,  the 
plough,  hal  ;  the  clod-crusher,  samdr  or  ramp ;  the  sowing  drill, 
vdvnia  or  chu  var ;  the  weeder,  harvari  or  ramp ;  the  leather  bag 
and  rope  for  drawing  water,  kos-vrat ;  the  hoe,  Icoddli ;  the  axe, 
b  236 — 47 
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kohddi  ;  the  spade,  p&vdo  ;  and.  the  sickle,  ddtardu .  A  set  of  too h 
costs  about  £3  10*.  (Rs.  35),  and  a  pair  of  oxen  from  £2  to  £19 
(Rs.  20  -  100).  A  cart,  if  the  husbandman  has  one,  is  worth  aboc 
£10  (Rs.  100). 

Holdings  vary  in  size  from  six  to  sixty  acres.  Forty  to  fifty  i» 
a  large,  twenty  to  thirty  a  medium,  and  six  to  ten  acres,  a  stmX 
holding.  A  husbandman  with  a  holding  of  five  acres  is  not  so  wdl 
off  as  a  retail  shopkeeper,  nor  as  a  man  with  a  monthly  income  d 
16*.  (Rs.  8). 

During  the  eighteen  years  ending  1872  oxen  increased  few 
91,114  to  185,149  or  102*54  per  cent;  cows  from  101,249  t» 
163,659  or  61*64  per  cent ;  and  buffaloes  from  67,894  to  157,567  at 
132*08  per  cent. 

Mahi  Kant  ha  Stock,  1SJ4  awl  1S72. 


Livk  Stock. 


Ybar. 

Plououb. 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

Buffa¬ 

loes. 

Horace. 

i 

Sheep. 

1 

Goat*. 

Ca- 

Asses. 

Moles. 

Ele- 

t 

1854  ... 

1872  ... 

43,551 

01,414 

185,140 

101,240 

103,659 

07,804 

157.567 

l 

4316 

16,187 

08,024 

1467 

7811 

1 

1 

The  style  of  tillage  in  the  Mahi  Kantha  differs  little  from  thtf 
in  other  parts  of  Gujarat.  The  crops  grown  are,  of  Cereals:  ric^ 
it  dm  jar,  Oryza  sativa ;  wheat,  ghan,  Triticum  oestivnm ;  m aim, 
mnkdi,  Zea  mays  ;  barley,  juv,  Hordeum  hexasticlion  ;  millet,  bdjfi, 
Penicillaria  spicata  ;  Indian  millet,  jurnr,  Sorghum  vulgare  ;  kdug, 
Panicum  italieuin;  bn  nit ,  Panieum  spicatmn  ;  bdrto,  Panicum  framer  r. 
taccmn  \hnlm,  Paspalum  serobieulatinn  ;and  diruo,  Panicnm  miliaceuii.  : 
Of  Pulses  :  ml ml,  Pliaseolus  mungo  ;  mag ,  Phaseolus  railiatus  ;  chana, 
Cieer  arictinnm  ;  ninth ,  Pliaseolus  aconitifolius  ;  clud a ,  A^igna  catiang; 

Vf't /,  Dolichos  lablab ;  kalthl ,  Dolicos  uniflorus  ;  tuucr ,  Cajanus  indiens; 
and  guvdr ,  Cyamopsis  ])soralioides.  Of  Fibres  :  cotton,  rt.t,  Crossypino  J 
lierbaceum;  flax,  bhtndi,  Hibiscus  po])ulneus  ;  and  Bombay  hemp, 
sail,  Crotalaria  juncea.  Of  miscellaneous  crops :  sugarcane,  senti, 
Saccharum  offieimirinn  ;  poppy*  khashhas,  Papaver  somnifenun; 
gingelly  seed,  tal ,  Sesanmm  iiuliemn  ;  rapeseed,  sarsav,  Brassic* 
mipus ;  vdjngra,  Amaranrhus  polygamus;  mdhi ,  TrigoneHa  i 

foemignocum  ;  coriander  seed,  dhdna,  Coriandrum  sativum;  cumin 
seed,  jin/,  Cmninum  cyniinum  ;  vartdli,  Fceniculum  panmomm; 
sum,  Pimpiuella  nnisuin  ;  and  singoda,  Trapa  bispinosa.  The  stapto 
grains  are  the  millets,  bdjd  and  juvdr,  wheat,  ghau,  a  coax* 
descri})tion  of  rice,  and,  in  the  hilly  parts  of  tlio  district,  maim, 
makni,  the  chief  food  of  the  Bhils. 

Of  Cereals,  wheat,  ghau ,  Triticum  :estivnm,  barley,  jav,  Kgratagf.. 
hexasticlion,  and  chrno,  Panicum  miliaceum,  sown  in  dry  lands  in 
October  and  November,  and  reaped  in  March  and  April,  are  cold 
weat  her  or  late,  raid,  crops.  The  rest  are  early,  kkarif,  or  rainy  season 
crops,  sown  in  dry  lands  in  June  and  July,  and  reaped  in  September 
and  October.  Rice,  Oryza  sativa,  sown  in  nurseries  and  planted  out* 
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wants  moist  and  marshy  land.  It  is  of  seven  kinds  :  sutarsdl ,  vari, 
-  Jckarsu,  sdthi ,  pdnjaria ,  sengda ,  and  scnjanL  Rice,  when  it  is  sown 
r  is  termed  tldngar  ;  after  it  is  reaped  and  ready  for  cooking*,  it  is 
called  chokha.  During  the  last  twenty  years  no  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the  rice  or  other  staple  crops  grown. 
=  The  tillage  area  of  the  district  has  spread  considerably,  but  there 
•  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  increase.  Wheat,  ghau, 
Triticum  aestivum,  of  two  kinds,  vdjia  and  kdtka,  grows  freely, 
'  especially  in  the  valleys  in  the  north  of  the  district.  If  watered  it 
is  of  excellent  quality.  Millet,  bdjri ,  Penicillaria  spicata,  the 
‘  common  food  of  the  people,  is  grown  in  the  plains  and  not  in  the 
hilly  parts.  It  thrives  best  in  sandy  soils.  Maize,  makdi,  Zea 
mays,  is  grown  much  in  the  uplands. 

Of  Pulses,  gram,  cliana ,  Cicer  arietinum,  a  late,  rabi,  crop,  is 
.  sown  in  dry  land  in  September  and  October  and  reaped  in  March  ; 
the  rest  are  early,  kharif ’  crops,  sown  in  dry  lands  in  June  and  July 
and  reaped  in  October  and  November. 

Cotton,  m,  Gossypium  herbaceum,  is  sown  in  dryland  in  July  and 
August  and  reaped  in  January  and  February.  The  other  two,  flax 
and  Bombay  hemp,  are  early,  kharif,  crops,  sown  in  June  and  reaped 
in  October.  During  1S75-7G  the  area  of  land  under  cotton  was 
about  3900  acres ;  the  outturn  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  150  tons 
(430  k  ham  Its),  most  of  it  of  middling  quality  and  of  a  total 
estimated  value  of  about  £5500  (Rs.  55,000). 

Sugarcane,  scrdi,  Saccharum  offlcinarum,  is  sown  in  March  and 
April  and  reaped  after  twelve  months.  Before  growing  sugarcane, 
a  field  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  one  year.  Gingelly  oilseed,  talr 
Sesamum  indicum,  is  sown  in  July  and  reaped  in  November.  Suva , 
sown  in  July  and  ready  in  December,  is  grown  only  in  pond-beds. 
The  rest  of  the  miscellaneous  crops  are  sown  in  September  and 
October  and  reaped  in  March  and  April. 

Kanbis,  Kolis,  and  Musalmans,  are  the  chief  husbandmen,  but 
almost  all  classes  cultivate  to  some  extent.  The  condition  of  the 
cultivating  classes  has  of  late  years  greatly  improved.  As  a  class 
they  would  be  very  well-to-do  but  for  their  extravagance  on  their 
weddings  and  other  family  ceremonies.  Then  many  have  to  borrow, 
and,  once  deep  in  the  money-lenders  books,  they  are  seldom  able  to 
free  themselves. 

Except  by  tradition  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  past  famines. 
Those  best  remembered  are  the  great  famines  of  1791  and  1813,  and 
the  scarcities  of  1825  and  1834.  Of  these,  the  usual  tales  are  told, 
of  great  distress,  of  numbers  perishing  for  want  of  food,  and  of 
children  exchanged  for  grain  or  abandoned.  Railway  communica¬ 
tion  is  now  near  enough  to  prevent  grain  rising  to  famine  prices  in 
any  but  times  of  extreme  distress. 

Besides  drought  the  chief  evils  to  which  crops  are  subject  are 
mildew,  geru,  insects,  and  locusts.  These  evils  are  rare,  and  when 
they  do  come  are  seldom  so  widespread  as  to  affect  the  general 
harvest.  There  is  no  known  cure  for  blight.  •  In  fields  under 
irrigation,  white  ants  are  destroyed  by  putting  tobacco  into  the 
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trough  through  which  the  water  flows.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  also 
sown  with  other  crops,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  fatal  to  these  most 
destructive  insects. 

Though  serious  loss  is  sometimes  caused  by  heavy  rain,  the  Mahi 
Kantha  is  not  liable  to  floods.  Of  late  years,  in  1868  and  again  in 
September  1875,  on  account  of  heavy  rain  in  Meywar,  the 
Sabarmati,  the  Saras vati,  and  the  Hathmati,  rose  above  their  greatest 
known  height,  and  at  several  places  on  their  banks  did  much 
damage,  carrying  away  portions  of  villages  and  covering  good 
arable  ground  with  a  thick  bed  of  barren  sand. 
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Vdnife,  Bohoras  and  craftsmen  in  towns  and.  largo 
villages,  and  Vanias  and  Bohor&s  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  district  are 
able  to  save.  Craftsmen  as  a  mile  spend  almost  all  their  Barings  on 
their  great  family  ceremonies,  but  the  Brahmans,  Vanias,  and  Bohoras, 
after  meeting  all  charges  are  still  able  to  add  to  their  capital.  The 
few  rich  cultivators  generally  increase  their  earnings  by  lending 
money*  Brahmans  invest  their  savings  in  ornaments,  in  house 
building*  in  money  lending,  in  trade*  and  in  buying  land  and  houses* 
Vanias  and  Bohoras  dispose  of  their  savings  in  buying  ornaments, 
in  house  building,  and  in  trade,  and  Vanids  and  Brahmans  to  a  small 
extent,  in  making  advances  to  cultivators. 

When  a  cultivator  owes  money  to  several  creditors,  he  who 
advanced  money  for  seed  is  held  to  have  the  first  claim  on  tko 
debtor's  crops*  Debtors  are  seldom  imprisoned  for  the  non-payment 
of  their  debts.  None  of  the  Mahi  Kantha  courts  ever  order  the 
sale  of  land  in  liquidation  of  debt,  and  among  cultivators  land  sales 
are  only  occasionally  made.  When  a  money-lender  makes  an 
advance  he  generally  insists  on  receiving  in  mortgage  some  of  the 
debtor's  property,  such  as  his  cattle  or  house.  When  land  is 
mortgaged  it  generally  remains  with  the  mortgager  who  makes 
over  to  the  mortgagee  a  portion  of  the  produce*  The  practice 
of  mortgaging  land  has  not  of  late  years  increased*  Civil  courts 
are  little  used  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts,  and  their 
decrees  never  go  further  than  soiling  the  debtor's  house  and 
movable  property-  Between  a  cultivator  and  a  money-lender  the 
usual  agreement  is  that  the  money-lender  is  the  first  to-  bo  paid  out 
of  the  crop.  In  villages  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  such  as 
Kolia  and  Bhils,  tillage  generally  depends  on  the  money-lender's 
capital*  These  cultivators  admit  the  money-lender's  usefulness,  but 
complain  of  the  hardness  of  his  terms*  Neither  cultivators  nor 
artisans  have  intelligence  enough  to  prevent  the  money-lender  from 
bringing  false  claims  and  extorting  oppressive  rates  of  interest. 
The  indebtedness  of  poor  Bhii  and  Koli  cultivators  in  many  cases 
leads  to  crime* 

Sometimes  a  labourer  raises  money  by  mortgaging  his  labour  for 
four  or  five  years.  The  bondsman's  services  are  valued  at  from 
£2  8s.  to  JL6  (Hs.  24  -  GO)  a  year.  And  for  an  advance  of 

£1 0  (Rs-  100}  many  men  would  be  willing  to  servo  for  any  time  up 
to  five  years.  In  cases  where  the  labourer  engages  to  supply  loads 
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of  grass  or  firewood,  ho  is  allowed  to  work  at  odd  times  for  hin 


the  whole  of  his  earnings  are  his  master’s.  In  no  case  dor*  tl® 
money-lender's  claim  extend  to  the  labour  of  the  bondsman's  wife  | 
or  child.  Men  in  the  position  of  these  labourers  are  fed  and  bom*-] 
by  their  masters.  But  the  master  does  not  meet  the  cost  of  a  bwtk 
or  other  ceremony  in  the  bondsman's  family*  Tho  master  eaiiaot 
make  over  his  right  to  any  other  person,  and  cannot  l»y  corpejra! 
punishment  or  other  means  enfuree  tligp  bondman's  services. 

The  old  system  of  hereditary  service  is  still  kept  up  in  the  horns* 
of  some  Rajput  and  Koli  chiefs.  The  servants  called  boys,  Chhal am, 
and  girls,  Olmakrt,  are  with  their  families  bred  and  maintained  in  thru 
master's  house  at  his  expense.  They  are  generally  faithful  to  their 
masters.  No  instance  is  known  of  one  of  these  servants  bviig 
tempted  by  the  chance  of  good  wages  to  leave  his  master.  A*  hr 
as  food,  clothes,  and  lodging  go  they  are  better  off  than  other  fannies 
of  the  same  class. 

The  yearly  rate  of  interest  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  fifty  p* 
cent.  In  small  transactions  where  an  article  is  given  in  pawn,  it 
varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  nine  per  cent ;  in  largo  trsnsacboni 
with  a  mortgage  on  movable  property  it  is  six  per  cent  ;  in  tra«* 
actions  with  a  mortgage  on  houses  or  lands  from  six  to  nine  pr 
cent  ;  in  petty  agricultural  advances  upon  personal  security  fn»ia 
twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent ;  and  in  advances  of  grain  with  a  lien 
on  the  crops  from  twenty- five  to  fifty  per  cent.  Six  per  cent  a  joftr 
would  be  considered  a  fair  return  for  money  invested  in  buying  *: 
estate.  Interest  is  charged  by  the  month,  according  to  the  H  inJn  j 
year,  and  in  years  with  an  intercalary  month,  it  is  charged  for  I 
thirteen  months  instead  of  for  twelve. 

In  most  parts  of  the  district  tho  Imperial  rupee  is  the  gfiuadiid  1 
in  common  dealings.  In  some  places  Barodu  bithtishai  and  I 

rupees  are  also  in  use.  In  transactions  carried  on  in  Govemmcci 
rupees,  discount  is  allowed  according  to  current  rates* 

In  1800  Kolia  and  other  field  labourers  were  paid  3d-  (2  amt**) 
a  day  j  smiths,  bricklayers,  masons,  and  carpenters  7Jd.  (5 
and  tailors  fid.  (4  annas) *  In  1870-71  tlic  daily  wag ea  of  Koli*  ami 
otlior  field  labourers  i*ose  to  44<f*  (3  anna  if),  and  that  of  smiths,  brick¬ 
layers,  masons,  and  carpenters  to  In.  (8  annas).  These  rates 
continue.  Day  labourers  nro  generally  Kulis,  who  offer  their  services  , 
either  ns  partners  or  as  field  workers.  As  partners  they  usual  fr 
receive  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  crop,  and  as  workers,  if  ©ngup4 
for  the  whole  year,  a  total  payment  of  about  240  pounds  (six  1 

of  grain,  and  if  engaged  only  for  a  time  2  jd,  (1£  annas)  worth  f> 
grain,  besides  food  for  the  day.  Women  and  children  are  employed  aft  4 
day-labourers  ■  the  woman  in  most  cases  getting  as  much  as  a  man*, 
the  children  ljrl,  (I  u/ma)  worth  of  grain  besides  food  for  the  day 
Payments  for  field  work  are  in  grain  not  in  cash.  For  other  than 
field  work  the  daily  wage  of  a  labourer  is  for  a  man  3d.  to  l\*L 
(2  -  8  annas)  ;  for  a  woman  2 id.  to  3J<i.  (l|  -2J  annas)  d  fur  * 
child  i  jd.  to  21  d.  (1  -  H  anna*). 
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The  following1  table  gives  tho  rnpco  prices  of  tile  different  staplo 
products  in  1850,  1800,  1870,  and  1878  : 


J litfti  Kdntha  Product  Prices  Pound*  for  a  Rupee* 


FBjQDL’ITK, 

1850, 

18IHK 

1970. 

1 873. 

rnoopc*. 

isw. 

laeo. 

1870. 

1  1870. 

100 

40 

Sfi 

ai 

WIlMkt 

m 

94 

HO 

16 

Imluui  millet  .., 

§0 

70 

38 

ao 

I'll  Lr»'  ... 

too 

Hi* 

m 

S3 

nic® 

86 

£4 

19 

.15 

Uttiio 

99 

70 

48 

HO 

There  are  no  dealers  in  precious  stones.  The  scale  for  gold  and 
silver  is:  three  ratis,  one  mil;  sixteen  vdl$t  one  gadiano ;  two 
(fadutn/ix,  one  tola.  The  weight  rati  is  the  seed  of  the  Abraa 
preen  tori  us,  and  the  other  weights  are  square  pieces  of  lead  and  brass. 
Coffee,  cotton*  drags*  salt*  spices*  molasses,  sugar,  rice,  and  grains 
are  weighed  according  to  the  following  measure  :  four  pdser^  on© 
xer  ;  forty  vers,  one  man .  A  ser  is  equal  in  weight  to  forty  Imperial 
rupees.  The  poser  is  of  iron  round  and  flat  in  form.  Small  weight 
measures  to  equal  ^  and  |  of  a  ser  and  two  ears,  four  five 

ears,  ten  serst  and  twenty  sots  are  also  in  use  and  are  mad©  of  iron. 
The  measures  for  liquids  such  as  clarified  butter,  oil*  and  honey  * 
are  2  A  rupees*  one  adhol  ;  two  ad  hols,  one  navtdnk  ;  two  navtdnJes3 
one  poser  ,*  two  pdsers,  one  neither  ;  two  achhers,  one  ser  ;  ten  sers,  ono 
dhadi ;  four  dfutdis,  one  man  ;  all  of  them  round  flat  pieces  of  iron. 
In  the  wild  parts  of  the  province,  in  measuring  quantities  of  less  than 
five  sers  of  butter  or  honey,  instead  of  weights,  wooden  measures  are 
used-  In  some  places  milk  is  also  sold  by  measure  up  to  one  ^er  in 
brass  vessels.  For  liquor*  glass  bottles  and  small  copper  vessels  are 
used  as  measures  tip  to  a  ser  and  a  half ;  in  some  places  earthen  pots 
are  also  used  as  measures  up  to  half  a  nwm.  Tli©  measure  for  other 
substances  is  four  pdser^  one  ser;  I£  sers,  one  pdli;  four pdtis,  one 
mdnu;  two  tn&nus,  one  (Ionian it ;  two  domd mix#  one  sdhi  ;  five  sdkist 
one  pakalst ;  four  pdhalsis,  one  kalsi  ;  ten  hat  six,  one  muda*  Th© 
jmser,  made  of  iron  or  stone  is  round  and  flat  in  form.;  the  pdM  and 
mdnu  are  cylinder-shaped  wooden  measures;  tho  xdhif  pdhcUsi$  halst 
and  muda,  are  simply  names.  No  weights  or  measures  of  their  size 
are  in  use.  Cotton,  silk,  and  other  goods  are  sold  by  th©  following 
measure,  but  when  entire  pieces  of  cloth  are  sold  in  lump,  a  score  m 
the  nnitiu  ordinary  use  ;  two  dmjalx  or  finger  breadths  ono  hum,  the 
space  between  finger  joints  ;  twenty-four  tas us,  one  gaj  ;  thirty-six 
tasns,  one  vde  or  yard  ;  and  eighteen  tasuf t,  one  hath  or  cubit,  Tho 
other  long  measures  are  eight  yttvs,  one  an  gal ;  two  dngals,  ono  ta&u  f 
twelve  tasue,  one  hath ;  three  huths>  ono  pdnadu  or  had, am ;  and 
1 800  pdnad/tts  or  hula  ms,  on©  gdu,  about  one  and  a  half  miles.  Land 
is  measured  according  to  the  following  table  :  eighteen  tasns,  one 
hd  ft*  ;  five  h  oiks,  one  kdthi  ;  twenty  kalhis$  on©  iHtsa  ;  t  wenty  vasdst 
one  vigha-  The  time  measures  are  sixty  pals,  one  ghadi  of  twenty- four 
minutes;  two  ghadix,  on©  muhurt ;  two  and  a  half  ghadis,  one  IcaldJc 
or  hour;  three  kaldfcx,  One  prahar ;  eight  proharx,  one  divas  or  tit  hi, 
day  ;  fifteen  fithis,  one  paksn  or  fortnight  ;  two  pakxhos,  one  mds  or 
month ;  two  met*;  one  ritu  ;  and  six  ritus,  one  varsh  or  year*  Musomy 
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is  sold  by  solid  measure  as  follows  :  rough  hewn  stones 
gaj  in  length,  J  gaj  in  breadth,  and  four  ta&us  in  d 
2 s.  (Re.  1)  ;  wrought  stone,  twelve  tasns  long,  twelve  fast 
and  twelve  teams  deep,  that  is  nearly  one  cubic  foot,  is 
from  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  3 d.  (14  annas  -  Re.  1  J)  per  cubic  foot, 
stones  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  2 s.  to  5s.  (Re.  1-24)  per  cu 
There  are  no  local  measures  either  for  timber  or  earth. 
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There  are  nine  chief  lines  of  road,  A  made  road  nearly  all  the  way 
from  Idar  to  Ahmednagar,  partly  bridged,  about  ten  miles  %  a  made 
road  from  Idar  to  Brahmakhed*  unbridged,  fifteen  miles;  a  made 
road  from  Idar  to  Dhambolia,  im  bridged,  twenty -four  miles,  but  raised 
only  to  Badoli,  three  miles ;  a  tram-road  from  the  gate  of  the  town  of 
Ahmednagar  to  the  Hathmati  weir,  i  of  a  mile  ;l  a  cleared  roadway 
from  th©  railway  station  at  Ahmedabad  to  S&dra  cantonment,  passing 
through  British,  G6ikw&r,  and  Mahi  Kdntha  territory;  a  cleared 
roadway  from  Ahmedabad  to  Mey war  and  Yagad,  passing  through 
British,  Gaikw&r,  and  Mahi  Kdntha  territory  ;  a  cleared  roadway  from 
Ahmedabad  to  Neemuch  vi&  Meghraj,  passing  through  British,  Gdikwdr* 
and  Mahi  Kantha  territory  ;  an  ordinary  road  from  Brahmakhed  into 
Mdrwdr  by  Posina*  passing  through  Idar  and  Dan  ta  limits;  an  ordinary 
road  from  Valasna  to  PM,  leading  on  to  Khervada  in  the  Meywar 
hilly  tracts*  All  of  these  roads  have  been  bnilt  and  made  fit  for  traffic 
by  the  chiefs  through  whose  territories  they  pass,  A  poor  kind  of 
gravel,  muram$  found  on  the  spot  is  used  for  the  surface  of  the  made 
roads*  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  break  into  metal  the 
rocks  near  the  Ahmednagar  and  Idar  road.  These  roads  are  free 
from  tolls,  but  at  different  posts,  naka,89  transit  dues  are  levied* 

There  are  at  present  (1877-78)  five  post  offices  at  Idar, 
Ahmednagar,  S&dra,  M&nsa,  and  Fethapur.  Letters  are  delivered 
at  these  five  stations  by  delivery  peons,  and  to  help  in  distributing 
letters,  rural  messengers  are  attached  to  the  post  offices  at  Mansa, 
Ahmednagar,  Idar,  and  Sadra.  To  places  out  of  the  range  of 
the  postal  department,  letters  are  conveyed  by  the  horsemen  of  His 
Highness  the  G&ikw&r's  Contingent. 

Considerable  traffic  was  formerly  carried  on  between  Gujar&t 
and  Meyw&r  through  Idar,  Pol,  and  thence  to  M&rwar,  The 
principal  articles  of  trade  in  the  Mahi  Kantha  are  grain  of  all 
sorts,  ial ,  Sesamum  indicum,  clarified  butter,  ghi,  oils,  honey,  wax, 
soap  made  from  us  an  alkaline  efflorescence  found  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  other  places,  timber,  and  cloth  both  coloured  and 
plain.  Th©  local  manufactures,  exported  to  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Ahmedabad  and  Baroda,  are  leather  worked  up  in  various  ways, 
coloured  cloth,  knives,  honey,  wax,  and  soap* 

In  ordinary  seasons  more  grain  is  produced  than  is  wanted  for 
the  district  food  supply.  Of  the  crops  wheat,  ghatts  Triticum  asstivum ; 

1  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  stone  tram  way  from  Ahmed  aagar  to  the  Far  Anti] 
border. 

b  23  6—4  8 
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maize,  makai,  Zea  mays  ;  millet,  b&jrt?  Penicillarift  apicafca ; 
millet Sorghum  vulgar©;  metht3  Trigonella  facnutng 
matht  Phased  us  aconitifolms  ;  and  a dad3  Phaseolus  mange,  in  I 
exported  to  some  extent*  The  chief  imported  articles  are  Mormdv  I 
vurangi}  Mo  rind  a  citri  folia ;  Safflower,  ka^iimba,  Cartbamus  tin*- 
torius  ;  turmeric,  haladh,  Curcuma  longa ;  betel ^nut,  spices,  Esglbi 
piece  goods,  silks,  cloth  for  female  dresses,  and  turbans  Iron 
Pmtabgad  in  Malwa,  Ahmedahad,  and  Pa i than  in  the 
dominions,  tobacco,  coco&nuta,  dates,  and  copper  and  brass 
The  chief  manufactures  are  of  cloth  dangarl dhoti*!#,  pat 
printed  *d//d*  and  stamped  quilts,  hholia  ;  soap,  molasses,  oil, 
baskets,  matting,  pottery,  charcoal,  sealing  wax,  ornaments, 
toys,  and  leather  shoes,  belts,  and  bags*  Idar,  All  me 
Peth&pur  are  famous  for  their  amis  and  cutlery.  In  tba 
district  and  at  Idar  the  manufacture  of  opium  was  carried,  cm, 
is  now  forbidden.  At  Katosan  during  the  year  1875-76  sixty 4 
chests  and  at  Idar  145  chests1  together  yielded  the  Idar 
revenue  of  £812  {Rs.  8120)*  In  1877-78  at  Idar  fifty-nine 
yielded  £886  (Rb.  3800),  and  at  Eatosan  eleven  chests 
£52  (Rs,  517),  Coarse  cotton,  doit,  cloth  is  woven  all  o 
district  by  Dheds.  The  Idar  manufacture  of  red  powder, 
lias  died  out*  In  some  parts  Raikas  and  Bharvads  for  their  i 
get  blankets  made  by  Rival ias,  and  pack-saddles,  dali»3  are  also  i 
but  wool- weaving  is  not  an  industry  of  any  importance.  At 
Badra  and  M&nsa,  Maniars,  both  Hindus  and  Mtisalm&ns, 
ivory  bracelets.  The  process  is  the  same  as  at  Ahmedadad. 
well-to-do  Hindu  women  including  Rajputs  and  Kan  bis  use 
the  same  way  as  in  Ahmedabad*  At  Vad&H*  Brahma khed* 
and  Mohan  pur,  Dabgars  make  jars  for  holding  clarified  buffer  ;  ' 
process  of  making  them  is  the  same  as  at  Alimedabad.  They 
make  small  oil  jars,  hudhlis  and  ku ml ist  and  scales*  Mochis,  gen 
Hindus,  make  for  local  consumption  shoes,  country  saddles, 
cases,  and  small  boxes,  k  h  is  is  . 

The  following  table  shows  where  and  when  the  Mahi  Kant  ha  2 
are  held,  their  average  number  of  visitors,  and  the  number  of  t 
each  lasts* 

JkfaAi  Kdntfia  F*a(r*t  1 8? 9* 


No, 

PtAC*. 

Date. 

Visitor*. 

Oayt. 

Ho. 

Flac*. 

not. 

1 

SdmtAjL ... 

Hm-ember, . 

40,000 

FKtern. 

11 

Erri  ... 

MmrcH 

am 

3 

Bmh  m  akhod 

February 

6000 

Fifteen. 

12 

Bh4Fii4ih 

Ananw t  ... 

5000  ; 

a 

Auiba.  BbavAni . 

September, 

6000 

Five. 

13 

H  cra<IL  . . 

April 

3000 

4 

Do. 

No«ttiber  T 

4000 

Fire. 

14 

Uokeur  , 

a  nirti»t  or 

3 

BivlU... 

September . 

8000 

One. 

Scp^mh<f, 

3000 

0 

AhmedtiagtT  ... 

March  *J 

3000 

Ona. 

lfi 

Jaanlmit* 

Atngpiiii  csr 

1 

Mfli  ... 

Sep  tern  bar. 

6000 

One* 

b-e  [>Lembtr 

9006 

9 

Biu-vnv  ... 

September.. 

4000 

Oufc 

16 

PethApur 

9 

DMim... 

April 

4000 

One. 

(D4nLa) 

August  .** 

10 

TAjrangfjl 

March 

yuoo 

One. 

IT 

Koicsar 

MuhAdev  ... 

Miurcfi 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  people  on 


Sixteen  chests  go  to  the  ton* 
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own  account  and  In  their  own  houses;  hired  labour  is  seldom  used. 
There  is  no  class  of  labourers  attached  to  any  manufacture  m  a 
manner  which  affects  their  personal  freedom.  There  are  no  cotton 
factories  or  other  industries  conducted  by  European  agency  or  with 
European  capital. 

The  chief  craftsmen  are  carpenters ,  blacksmiths,  weavers,  dyers, 
and  turners.  There  are  no  good  carpenters,  but  the  blacksmiths  of 
Peth&pur,  Ahmednagar,  and  Idar  are  skilled  and  clever  workmen. 
Of  weavers,  Dheds  all  over  the  district  make  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
dangarx.  At  Ahmednagar  in  Idar  is  a  colony  of  Shia  Bohorda, 
weavers  of  coarse  dhotis  and  other  articles  of  dress.  At  Peth&pur, 
the  finest  weaving  in  the  district  is  the  work  of  Musalmans  of  the 
Monma  sect.  They  say  that  about  1.00  years  ago,  annoyed  and 
hindered  by  tbe  Murat  lia  government,  fifty  or  sixty  families  of  them 
left  Ahraeaabad,  and  under  the  guidance  of  one  Bahadar  Karim 
came  and  settled  at  Pethapur.  Only  five  families  who  weave 
women's  robes  are  now  left.  The  cloth  made  by  these  Momn&s  is 
woven  from  silk  and  cotton  yarn,  both  country  and  English*  The 
best  dyers  in  the  province  are  at  Peth&pur,  Hindus  of  the  Bhavsar 
caste,  who  colour  and  send  to  Siam  coarse  English  cloth.  The  best 
wood' turners  are  at  Idar*  They  turn  and  colour  in  a  finished  style 
tent  poles  and  cot  and  cradle  legs. 

In  the  Mahi  KAntha  all  classes  of  traders,  Vanias  dealing  In 
money,  cloth,  grain  or  groceries,  oilmen,  dyers,  calico-printers, 
Bohor&s  and  Dheds  have  each  a  trade  guild,  mahdjan,  composed  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  community-  To  these  guilds,  marriage  and  other 
caste  questions  are  referred  for  settlement.  The  Vania  mahdjan  takes 
a  lead  in  deciding  disputes.  The  different  sub-classes  of  manufacturers 
and  craftsmen,  such  as  among  weavers,  warpers  and  sorters, 
have  not  each  a  separate  guild*  If  their  interests  clash,  the  question 
is  referred  for  settlement  to  the  Vanias'  guild.  There  has  never 
been  a  strike  in  any  of  the  trades.  When  all  engaged  in  a  craft  or 
calling  are  of  one  caste,  the  malidjan  enforces  its  decisions  by 
refusing  to  have  any  dealings  with  any  disobedient  member.  When 
the  men  engaged  in  a  craft  or  calling  are  of  different  castes  no 
general  steps  are  taken  to  enforce  the  mahdjan’s  decisions,  Among 
money-lenders,  cloth-sellers,  grain -dealers,  grocers,  copper  and  brass 
sellers,  the  practice  of  apprenticeship  prevails  to  a  certain  extent* 
The  position  of  an  apprentice  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  clerk, 
gumasta.,  or  servant,  and  his  yearly  income  varies  from  £1  16s. 
to  £6  (Rs.  18  -  60).  When  a  man  adopts  a  craft  or  calling 
which  his  father  did  not  follow,  he  has  not  to  pay  any  entrance  fine 
or  make  any  special  arrangements  with  the  trade  mahdjan%  and  no 
fees  are  levied  when  a  man  succeeds  his  father.  Mahdjan  funds 
are  derived  from  gifts  on  occasions  of  marriage  or  death,  from  fines 
on  breakers  of  caste  rules,  and  from  intestate  property.  They  are 
spent  on  religious  objects,  and  on  matters  touching  the  interests  of 
the  community.  The  leading  men  of  the  different  Vania  castes  are 
called  Seths,  but  they  have  no  special  trade  functions,  and  there  is 
no  nagar&etk$  or  acknowledged  head  of  the  merchants. 

Trade  is  mostly  carried  on  in  permanent  markets.  The  chief 
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local  trade-centres  are  Mansa,  Peth&pur,  Sadra,  Idar,  Ahmednagg. 
and  Katosan.  There  are  seventeen  periodical  fairs  of  which  the 
S&ml&jj  fair,  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  the  Mahi  KAntha,  held 
every  year  in  November,  and  the  Brahmakhed  fair,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Idar,  held  yearly  in  February,  are  the  most  important.  Eadi 
of  these  lasts  for  fifteen  days.  At  both,  the  staple  articles  of  trad® 
are  brass,  copper  and  ironware,  cotton  fabrics,  brocade  from 
Ahmedabad  and  embroidered  work  from  Prat&bgad  and  Meywir, 
pearls,  country  ornaments,  grain,  opium,  and  cattle.  The  traffic  at  the 
other  fairs  is  mainly  in  household  necessaries.  The  average  year]? 
value  of  the  merchandise  sold  during  the  five  years  ending  1878 
was  £63,226  (Rs.  6,32,260)  at  S&ml&ji,  and  £7344  (Rs.  73,440)  it 
Brahmakhed. 
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HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  lands  included  in  the  Mahi  JKantha  Agency 
centres  in  the  affairs  of  the  Idar  state*  The  traditions  of  that  fortress 
reach  back  to  mythical  times,  when,  in  the  Dvdpdr  Yug  or  third 
aget  its  rulers,  filvan  the  R&kshas  and  his  brother  Yat4pi,  were 
destroyed  by  Ag&stya  Rishi.  The  earliest  settlers,,  both  rulers  and 
ruled,  were  the  tribes  now  known  as  Bhils  and  Kalis.  The  next 
comers  were  Rajputs,  whose  arrival  in  the  Mahi  K  Ant  ha  seems  to 
date  from  the  establishment  of  Arab  power  in  Sind  and  the  fall  of 
Yalabh inagar  in  the  eighth  century.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
Mitsui  man  destruction  of  Nagar  Tatta  in  Sind  drove  the  Parmar 
Rajputs,  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  further 
advance  of  Musatm&n  power,  drove  many  other  Rajput  tribes,  the 
Partners  of  Chandr&v&ti,  the  Rat  hods  of  Kanouj,  and  the  Chivdils 
of  Anhilvada  south  into  the  Mahi  Kantha  hills.  To  the  Chandravati 
Fanners  belong  the  houses  of  Mohanpur,  Ranaaan,  Rup&l, Varagam, 
and  Bolundra  ;  to  the  Kanouj  R&thods  belong  the  houses  of  Pol, 
M 41  pur,  Val&sna,  and  Magodi;  and  to  the  0h4vdas  of  Anhilv&da, 
Mansa  and  Varsoda*  By  intermarriage  with  the  Kolia  many  of 
these  Rajputs  lust  caste,  only  keeping  the  names  of  the  Rajput  clans, 
Makvana,  Dabi,  and  Sanya,  to  which  their  forefathers  belonged. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  came  the  Vaghela  houses  of  Pethapnr  and 
Posina. 

After  the  supremacy  of  the  Ahmedalmd  kings  was  established 
(1412),  many  Rajputs,  the  chiefs  of  Ghodasar,  Katosan,  Hoi,  Likhi, 
and  Gdbat,  in  reward  for  service,  and  Punadra,  Khadal,  Dabha, 
and  Ramus,  offshoots  of  the  house  of  M&ndva,  because  they  agreed 
to  embrace  Islam,  received  grants  of  land*  The  decline  of  the 
AJhmedabad  dynasty  (1540-1570)  favoured  the  increase  of  local 
power.  Under  the  Moghals,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  only  every 
five  or  ten  years,  when  specially  well  supplied  with  troops,  did  the 
Viceroy  levy  contributions  in  the  Mahi  Kantha.1  Not  till  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  the  Moghals  succeed  in  levying 
a  regular  tribute. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  Moghul  decay  was 
accompanied  by  the  revival  of  local  independence.  But,  about  the 
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middle  of  the  century,  this  was  again  suppressed  by  the  Manitb* 
who,  settling  in  the  province,  levied  tribute 1  from  ail  except  t k* 
poorest  and  most  out-of-the-way  chiefs.  Every  two  or  three  year?, 
the  Baroda  Government  collected  tribute  by  means  of  a  ralbiarj 
force,  but,  losing  strength  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centtiry, 
they  failed  to  control  their  Mahi  Kant  ha  tributaries-  Als  had  brm 
done  in  Kathiawar  in  1807,  it  was,  in  1811,  arranged  that  the  Britwsi 
Government  should  collect  the  tribute  and  pay  it  over  to  the  Gaikw&r. 
thus  freeing  the  Baroda  Government  from  the  heavy  burden  ii 
maintaining  the  revenue-collecting  force,  and  freeing  the  provian 
from  the  loss  caused  by  its  periodical  progresses-  The  amount  d 
tribute  due  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  past  ten  years  levies,  sal 
security  was  taken  for  its  regular  payment  and  for  the  fcri bularwa' 
good  behaviour,5 

At  the  same  time  other  claims,  notably  the  Idar  food,  khitlii 
demand,  collected  from  their  vassals  by  local  chiefs,  remautri 
untouched ;  and  the  Kali  chiefs,  either  as  their  original  share,  gin i«, 
or  as  blackmail,  vol ,  continued  to  collect  small  yearly  levies  from  tknr 
quieter  neighbours.  Thus  matters  remained  till,  at  the  end  of  ft* 
1818  campaign,  the  Pesbwa*s  share  of  Gujarat  fell  to  the  British 
Their  new  possessions  brought  the  British  Government  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  surrounding  unsettled,  mehvdiri,  tribes  of  the  Mill 
Kant  ha,  and  the  interlacing  of  possessions  and  the  confruskm 
of  authority  ended  in  such  general  lawlessness  that  it  was  evident 
that  some  one  power  must  become  responsible  for  the  maintenns 
of  order*  As  the  Gaikwar  Government  was  unable  to  take  thi 
position,  the  management  of  the  Mahi  Kantba  was,  by  an  agreement 
concluded  on  the  3rd  April  1 820,  made  over  to  the  British  GoveruBMot 
Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  British  Government 
undertook  to  collect  and  pay  the  tribute  free  of  all  expense,  tlw 
Gdikw^r  Government  pledging  itself  not  to  send  troops  or  m 
any  way  interfere  with  the  districts.  It  was  also  agreed  tW 
expenses  incurred  in  coercing  a  refractory  chief  should  be  recovered 
from  his  estate*3 

To  preserve  order  and  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 
a  British  Political  Agent  was  in  1821  placed  in  charge  of  the  Mari 
Kantha*  Tlio  three  points  that  chiefly  pressed  for  settlement 
were,  to  establish  order,  and  secure  future  quiet ;  to  collect  tribute 
arrears  and  insure  future  regular  payment ;  and  to  settle  the  Idar 
territory.  For  these  objects  a  military  force  was  placed  at  the  Political 


1  Of  the  sixty-three  Mahi  Kantba  states  the  only  bouses  who  pay  do 
tribute  are  Pol,  Msgodi,  Gkba.tf  Timbat  Virrigam*  RAnipura,  Boiundr&,  LLkhi,  *ai 
Umbri. 

3  Bom.  Gov.  SoL  XII,  &  For  the  text  of  the  treaty  see  ditto  pp*  2S2  -  285,  ad 
AitchiBOti'a  Trtatiea  (1876),  IV.  71,  There  the  treaty  of  sixteen  artidea  is  *aid  t?  bt 
the  one  made  by  Colonel  Ballantyne  in  1812.  But  it  seems  that  the  on 
agreement  was  altered  in  1814,  in  1818,  m  1S2I,  and  in  I822p  and  that  it  was  in 
that  the  final  agreement  was  concluded  by  Colonel  Miles  and  hi*  assistant 
Prescott,  Political  Agent*  1057  of  30th  September  1879. 

9  Bom,  Gov.  Bel*  XII.  7.  For  the  text  of  the  treaty  sec  Aitchifiou'i 
(1876),  IV*  235. 
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Agent's  disposal.  The  chiefs  were  called  on  to  sign  agreements,  to 
abstain  from  plunder,  to  surrender  plunderers  and  other  offenders,  to 
employ  their  whole  means  to  put  down  marauders,  to  abstain  From 
private  war,  to  refer  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  the  British 
Government,  and  to  protect  traders.  Owing  perhaps  as  much  to 
poverty  as  to  unwillingness  to  pay,  the  chiefs  had  allowed  their 
tribute  to  fall  greatly  into  arrears,  and  the  Baroda  Government  by 
pressing  exorbitant  claims  added  to  the  difficulty  of  a  settlement. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Bombay  Government,  who  decided 
that  the  Gaikwar  was  not  entitled  to  more  than  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  settlement  of  1611-12.  Pull  and  counter  securities  for 
future  payments  were  taken,  and  an  average  fixed  for  the  settlement 
of  the  various  claims  of  the  petty  chiefs.  In  1828,  as  a  measure  of 
economy,  the  Punch  Mahals,  Raj  pi  pi  a,  and  Mahi  Kantha  Agencies 
were  consolidated.  To  this  charge  Mr,  Willoughby  was  appointed, 
but  leaving  shortly  after,  the  Mahi  Kantha  was  attached  to  the 
Baroda  Residency.  In  1829  an  officer  was  appointed  to  reside  at 
Sadra  to  superintend  the  Gaikwar* a  contingent,  and  one  of  the 
assistants  from  the  Baroda  Residency  was  yearly  deputed  to  collect 
the  tribute. 

This  attempt  to  manage  the  country  from  a  distance  failed. 
In  1833,  on  the  death  of  R4ja  Gambhirsmg  of  Idar,  Pat  eh  sing, 
chief  of  Rupal,  seizing  a  rich  merchant,  brother  of  the  Idar 
minister,  refused  all  ranson  till  a  sum  owing  him  by  the  Idar 
state  was  paid.  This  sum  the  minister  could  not  pay,  and  other 
arrangements  failing,  the  minister  promised  Surajmal,  son  of 
JhAlamsing  chief  of  Mondeti,  a  large  reward  if  he  succeeded  in 
freeing  his  brother.  Gathering  about  400  mercenaries  and  joined 
by  the  VAvri  Rhils  then  at  feud  with  Rupal,  Surajmal  hunted  the 
chief  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  took  the  fort  of  RupAl. 
Applying  to  the  Idar  minister  for  funds  to  pay  his  mercenaries, 
Surajmal  was  refused,  and,  becoming  desperate,  plundered  Bokhar 
and  two  or  three  other  Idar  villages,  and  retired  first  to  the  forest 
of  Fharki  near  Mondeti,  and  then  to  Vadali  levying  contributions 
from  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  1835,  on  the  death  of  Raja 
Karansing  of  Ahmednagar,  Mr.  Erskine  the  British  Agent,  hearing 
that  three  of  the  late  Raja's  wives  were  to  be  burnt,  advanced  with 
a  body  of  troops  and  guarded  all  the  gates  of  the  town.  Determining 
to  perform  the  rite,  the  chief's  family  called  in  some  Bhils,  who  secret ly 
raising  a  fnner*al  pile  on  the  side  of  the  town  furthest  from  the 
British  encampment,  and,  during  the  night,  breaking  a  hole  in  the  city 
wall,  led  out  the  three  RAnis  and  kindled  the  pyre.  Seeing  the  dames 
the  British  Agent  pressed  on  with  his  small  force,  but  was  opposed 
by  the  Bliils  and  did  not  reach  the  burning  ground  till  all  was  over. 
Afraid  of  vengeance  the  RAja's  two  sons  Prithising  and  Takhtsing 
fled  to  the  hills.  Next  day  Surajmal,  who  had  been  called  in  to  help, 
arrived  with  a  body  of  about  sixty  horse  and  one  thousand  Makrauis, 
and,  finding  how  matters  had  gone,  retired,  Mr.  Erskine  occupied 
the  town  and  called  in  additional  troops.  Captain  Delamain  and 
Major  Morris,  with  some  difficulty  and  loss,  succeeded  in  dispersing 
the  armed  bands  and  in  destroying  several  strongholds,  but  failed 
to  capture  the  outlaws  or  to  restore  order. 
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Meanwhile  (1835)  affairs  at  Idar  went  from  bad  to  worse.  TV 
cultivators*  plundered  alike  by  the  chief  and  the  nmneroos  outlaw# 
deserted  their  villages*  public  confidence  was  destroyed,  ami 
the  state  threatened  with  speedy  ruin.  To  restore  order  tbr 
Political  Agency  was  re-established,  and  Captain,  afterwards  Sir 
James  Outram*  so  vigorously  hunted  down  the  leading  outlay 
that  opposition  was  quel  led  .*  On  the  7t  h  February  1836  a  geuisnJ 

amnesty  was  proclaimed  ;  the  outlaw  chiefs  were  invited,  to  attest; 
their  lands  were  promised  to  them  on  submission  |  and  a  guaranty 
was  given  that  their  grievances  should  be  inquired  into  and  redresfrsl 
Prithising  and  his  brother  Takbteing,  the  first  to  avail  tbemselrw 
o f  these  conditions*  wore  restored  to  their  possessions  on  renotmcint 
the  practice  of  widow  burning,  and  engaging  not  to  entercaia 
foreign  mercenaries.  They  were  followed  by  all  the  other  outlatn, 
who*  on  tendering  their  submission*  were  treated  with  equal  leniency 
By  the  end  of  1836  tranquillity  was  restored*  Besides  lj 
suppressing  disorder.  Sir  James  Ontram,  by  establishing  the 
Samlaji  fair  and  starting  a  system  of  Border  Arbitrations*  greatly 
benefited  the  Mahi  Kantha.  About  1839  the  widow  of  the  Thaktir  of 
Amliy^ra*  failing  to  disprove  the  rights  of  the  Thakoris  posthtmi*>m 
son  by  another  wife*  took  to  the  hills*  accompanied  by 
supporters  the  Thakor  of  Sathumba  and  other  chiefs*  among  them 
the  lately  pardoned  chief  of  Hu  pal.  A  force  was  sent  again*! 
them,  their  troops  were  scattered*  and  shortly  after  the  widow*  her 
adopted  son*  and  the  Rupal  family  were  captured.  Escaping  at  the 
time,  the  Rupal  chief  was  next  year  caught  and  given  up  by  tht 
V&nkanir  and  Torda  Thakors*  and  ended  his  days  in  the  Ahmedabed 
jail. 

To  stop  the  ruinous  practice  of  self-outlawry*  Government  midi 
it  a  penal  offence  liable  to  very  severe  punishment,4  From  that  fcim# 
self-outlawry  became  rare  and  it  has  now  disappeared*  Irs  14*57 
troops  had  to  be  called  out  to  put  down  a  rising  at  Ch&ndap,  and,  ta 
the  next  year*  the  presence  of  a  military  force  was  twice  required. 
On  the  first,  occasion  measures  were  taken  for  registering  arms*  and, 
when  necessary,  for  disarming  part  of  the  population.  These  measure* 
were  very  distasteful  both  to  the  chiefs  and  the  people,  and  such 
was  the  attitude  assumed  within  the  Mahi  K&ntha  and  in  tb» 
neighbouring  Baroda  districts  where  similar  measures  were  adopted, 
that  it  was  considered  expedient  to  send  a  strong  force  under  hlajor 
Grimes  through  the  country.  Owing  to  the  judicious  action  of  tbs 
Political  Agent*  Major  Whitelock*  and  the  impression  left  by  th* 
display  of  British  power*  that  without  coercion,  588  villages  wt*r* 
disarmed  and  in  810  the  arms  were  registered.  Though  not  against 
the  people  of  the  Mahi  Kantha*  Major  Grimes'  force  had.  to  he 
brought  into  action.  The  inhabitants  of  Dabhora*  a  village  in  the 
G&ikwar  sub-division  of  Kher&lu*  refused  to  give  up  their  arms*  and, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  force*  left  their  village  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  in  the  Taringa  hill.  As  they  refused  to  surrender  and 
murdered  a  trooper  of  the  &&ikw&r*s  contingent*  it  was  considered 
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advisable  to  dislodge  them.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  May  1858, 
their  position  was  successfully  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the  2nd 
Grenadier  Regiment  N.  Iv  supported  by  some  of  the  Gujarat 
Irregular  Horse.  The  attack  was  made  with  great  spirit,  the 
insurgents  being  driven  from  peak  to  peak  till  they  were  finally 
dispersed  with  a  loss  of  about  eighty  killed  and  wounded  and  ten 
prisoners,  the  loss  on  the  British  side  being  two  rank  and  file  of  the 
grenadiers  killed  and  a  trooper  wounded. 

During  this  disturbance  the  attitude  ol  Surajmal,  TMkor  of 
Monde!  i,  caused  considerable  anxiety.  Formerly  a  prominent 
outlaw,  he  was  included  in  the  amnesty  of  1836.  Deeply  sunk  in 
debt,  his  estate  was  placed  under  attachment  and  a  fixed  allowance 
set  apart  for  his  support.  A  reduction  of  the  allowance  gave  the 
Thakor  great  offence,  as  he  had  been  incurring  other  heavy  debts 
and  had  kept  in  his  pay  a  considerable  number  of  Makr&nis.  While 
the  work  of  registering  arms  was  going  on,  he  kept  comparatively 
quiet.  Afterwards  he  interfered  with  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
management  of  his  estates,  and,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Makrani 
mercenaries,  took  to  the  hills.  Happening  at  such  a  time,  this  could 
not  be  overlooked.  And,  as  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  come  in 
quietly,  failed,  a  force  was  despatched  to  the  scene  of  disturbance. 
Before  the  arrival  of  this  force  hostilities  began.  Captain  Black, 
the  Assistant  Political  Agent,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  Gujarat 
Irregular  Horse  was  reconnoitring  the  town  of  Monde ti,  when 
some  Makranis  shewed  fight  and  wounded  the  officer  in  command. 
Afterwards  when  the  Ahmedabad  force  arrived,  on  the  22nd  August 
1858,  the  town  of  Mondeti  was  attacked  and  carried  with  a  loss 
to  the  assailants  of  seven  men  wounded.  Owing  to  defective 
arrangements,  the  Makranis  and  others  composing  the  garrison 
were  allowed  to  escape  and  join  the  outlaw  Thakor.  After  this, 
thoilgh  there  was  no  further  conflict  until  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Thakor  came  in,  troops  had  to  be  kept  in  the  field,  and  a  long 
chain  of  posts  maintained. 

Nine  years  later  (1867),  Prat&psing,  a  Rajput  in  the  service  of 
the  Th&kor  of  Posina,  levying  a  body  of  Makranis,  raised  a 
disturbance  and  went  into  outlawry.  At  his  instigation  the  great¬ 
grandmother  of  the  Thakor  fled  to  Posina  taking  the  young 
chief  with  her.  Additional  militia,  sibandi,  had  to  be  levied,  and 
matters  were,  after  a  time,  satisfactorily  arranged  without  any 
great  disturbance  of  the  peace.  Next  year,  a  detachment  of  British 
troops  had  to  be  sent  to  Posina  to  guard  the  frontier  against  the 
inroads  of  the  outlawed  ThAkor  of  Battina  in  Sirohi,  and  the 
arrangements  then  made  saved  the  district  from  trouble. 

Since  1868  the  public  peace  has  been  unbroken. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

LAND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  land  is  held  by  chiefs,  Thdkars,  and  proprietors,  Tdimkdint 
in  estates  varying  from  a  share  in  one  village  to  a  large  tract  ci 
country*  Talukdars  generally  consider  their  tenants  liable  fo  bt 
turned  out  at  their  pleasure*  Still  in  practice  a  tenant  who  pays  hi* 
rent  is  seldom  ousted,  and  when  a  family  have  for  long  tilled  the 
same  fields,  they  are  generally  held  to  have  gained  some  proprietary 
interest  in  the  land.  Occupancy  rights  are  sometimes,,  though 
rarely,  bought  and  sold.  Land  is,  but  field  tools  are  not,  liable  to 
attachment  and  sale  for  private  debt. 

In  some  of  the  more  outlying  parts,  especially  in  the  north  and 
east  of  Idar  and  in  Danta,  are  large  areas  of  arable  waste.  In  tbs 
Idar  districts  the  waste  is  offered  to  cultivators  on  favourable  term#, 
but  settlers  are  scared  by  the  wildness  of  the  country  and  of  it# 
Bhil  inhabitants.  Formerly  the  land  revenue  was  farmed  j  but  it  u 
now  collected  from  the  cultivators*  Bhil  villages,  with  no  fixed  site* 
and  widely  scattered  houses,  have  no  village  temple  or  shop,  and, 
except  a  headman,  pameti,  no  village  officers.  In  other  villages  tb# 
headman,  mukhi3  signers,  iriataddrs,  and  accountant,  taldti ,  gather 
the  revenue  from  the  cultivators  and  pay  it  to  the  proprietor,  tdlukdot. 
In  the  Bavisi  villages,  collections,  except  for  village  expenses,  an 
made  over  to  the  banker,  nishdddr,  who  stands  security  for  the 
regular  payment  of  the  tribute  and  remits  the  amount  to  the  Pol iti»l 
Agent.  During  the  last  few  years,  by  the  advice  of  th©  Political 
Agent,  a  police  patel  has  been  added  to  the  establishment  of  moat 
villages.  The  village  staff  ar©  in  some  parts  of  Idar  paid  in  cash, 
but  they  generally  hold  rent-free  lands  or  enjoy  certain  fees  and 
perquisites.  Several  of  the  Bavisi  villages  paying  tribute,  ghdfddnOt 
to  the  Craikw&r,  have  otherwise  th©  full  management  of  their 
revenues*  There  are  two  chief  rent  systems,  the  acre-rate, 
and  the  crop-share,  bhdgbatdi*  In  theory  the  proprietor  has  ths 
right  to  raise  the  rates  or  crop  share  j  but  the  amount  of  increase  is 
limited  by  the  capability  of  the  land  and  by  public  opinion,  and,  in 
practice,  changes  are  seldom  made.  Except  in  a  few  Idar  villages 
where  crop -rates  prevail,  the  rent  is  taken  in  kind.  The  general 
practice  is  that  at  harvest  time  the  proprietor,  with  the  headman 
and  accountant,  goes  to  each  field,  and,  after  examining  it,  fixes  on 
a  certain  amount  as  the  whole  produce*  From  this  twenty,  thirty* 
three,  or  fifty  per  cent,  according  to  village  custom,  is  taken,  and  the 
rest  divided  info  two  parts,  ana  of  them  of  from  i  to  £  belonging  to 
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the  landlord  and  the  other  to  the  tenant.  In  Idar  where  a  cash 
acre -rate,  bighoti,  is  in  force,  the  ordinary  acreage  charge  is  for 
garden  land,  bagayat,  12 8.  (Rs.  6)  ;  for  black  soil,  kali ,  6*.  (Rs.  3) 
and  for  light  soil,  gorddu,  3*.  (Rs.  1£).  In  such  villages  instalments 
fall  due  in  January,  March,  Mayrand  June^  In  others,  where  survey 
rates  are  being  introduced,  instalment  dates  correspond  with  those 
in  British  districts.  The  cesses,1  veras,  levied  on  V&ni&s  and  other 
non-cultivating  classes,  fall  due  in  February,  Phdgan  8ud  2nd, 
when  in  some  parts  interest  at  from  £  to  one  per  cent  a  month  begins 
to  run  on  any  sums  in  arrears. 
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1  In  some  places,  a  tax  according  to  means,  harm  vero ,  is  levied  both  from, 
cultivators  and  non-cultivators.  A  water  cess,  pdni  pidha  no  vero ,  often  levied  from 
those  who  pay  no  other  taxes,  is  in  fact  a  tax  for  the  nght*of  living  in  a  town  or  village. 
In  M&nsa  an  oil  and  butter  cess  is  levied  from  the  non- cultivating  classes.  In  Amliy&ra, 
a  loom-tax,  8dl  vero ,  is  levied  on  weavers,  and  a  tax,  bdmbhvero ,  on  leather-dressers. 
In  the  same  state  the  V&ni&s  have  to  pay  a  tiler’s  tax,  hhaldsia  vero,  originally  levied 
to  pay  the  chief’s  charges  in  having  his  roof  put  in  order.  In  most  places  the  levies 
from  the  non -cultivating  classes  are  known  vaguely  as  cesses,  verds. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JUSTICE. 

I  &  1655  the  administration  of  justice  was,  except  cases  :f 
murder  and  manslaughter,  in  the  hands  of  the  petty  chieftains.  Cin! 
disputes  were  usually  laid  before  arbitration  courts  pamchdyafs,  &ai 
a  compromise  was  generally  the  result.  Robberies  were  com  moult 
settled  by  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  and  the  paying, 
of  a  small  fine*  All  civil  and  criminal  cases,  in  which  the  parti* 
concerned  were  the  vassals  of  different  chiefs,  were  referred  to  th» 
Political  Agent  for  investigation,  who,  as  far  as  practicable,  appfoJ 
the  Regulations  of  the  Honourable  Company  s  Courts* 

At  present  justice  is  administered  by  the  Political  Agent  and 
assistants.  The  Idar  chief  at  present  is  a  minor,  and  his  territory  a 
directly  managed  by  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  Political  A\ 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  chief,  whose  estates  include 
less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  Mahi  Kantha  population  and  revenue, 
is  subject  only  to  the  Political  Agent*s  general  supervision  and  advice* 
In  the  othc^r  half  of  the  Agency  territory,  the  police  and  tb^ 
administration  of  justice  rest  more  or  less  entirely  with  the  political 
officers*  For  some  time  past,  the  work  of  classifying  th©  chicfi 
and  grading  their  judicial  powers,  a  measure  attended  in  Kathiawar 
with  such  excellent  results,  has  been  in  progress  io  the 
Kantha.  In  the  year  1875  a  scheme  submitted  by  the  Polv 
Agent  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  Government,  Of  1 
whole  number  of  chiefs,  fifty- two,  who  had  previously  ©a 
undefined  judicial  powers,  were  in  1876-77  arranged,  according  to 
their  position  and  wealth,  in  seven  classes,  with  varying  civil  i 
criminal  jurisdiction.  Chiefs  of  the  first  class  have  full  civil  i 
criminal  powers,  without,  except  under  very  special  circumstance*, 
any  appeal  or  reference  to  the  Political  Agent  ;  chief®  of  the  second 
class  have  full  civil  and  criminal  powers,  subject,  in  th©  case  t 
capital  sentences  and  suits  for  more  than  £2000  (Rs*  20,000),  1 
th©  Political  Agents  confirmation ;  chiefs  of  the  third  class 
in  criminal  matters  power  to  imprison  for  two  years  and  fine 
to  £100  (Rs,  1000),  and  in  civil  matters  can  try  cases  of  £S 
(Rs.  5000)  and  under;  chiefs  of  the  fourth  class  can  imprison  " 
a  year,  fine  up  to  £50  {Rs.  500),  and  hear  civil  suits  of  less 
£250  (Rs.  2500}  in  value  ;  chiefs  of  th©  fifth  class  can  imp 
for  six  months,  fine  up  to  £25  {Rs.  250),  and  hear  civil  suit 
less  than  £100  (Rs.  1000)  in  value;  chiefs  of  the  sixth  class 
imprison  for  three  months,  fin©  up  to  £10  (Rs.  1 00),  and  hear 
suits  of  less  than  £50  (Rs*  500)  in  value  f  and  chiefs  of  the  suvemu 
class  can  imprison  for  one  month,  fine  up  to  £5  (Rs,  50),  and  hear 
civil  suits  of  less  than  £25  (Rs.  250}  in  value*  Of  the  whok* 
number  of  fifty-two  chiefs,  on©  has  been  entrusted  with  first 
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powers,  two  with  second,  three  with  third,  nine  with  fourth,  nine 
with  fifth,  fourteen  with  sixth,  and  fourteen  with  seventh.  The 
representatives  of  seven  of  the  smallest  estates  have  been  considered 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers.  In  the  case  of  their  lands, 
the  whole  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other  chiefs  the  jurisdiction  in  questions  beyond  their  power,  rests 
with  the  Political  Agent  and  his  assistants* 

As  far  as  practicable  the  British  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure 
and  Indian  Penal  Codes  are  in  force,  but,  in  the  wild  Bhil  tracts  on 
the  Rajputana  frontier,  all  offences  are  dealt  with  under  rules  based 
on  local  customs.  In  Idnr  the  old  Stamp  Act  (X*  of  1862}  is  in 
force.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  usual  to  settle  civil  suits  by  the 
arbitration  of  a  jury,  panchdyatM  of  four  persons,  two  of  whom  are 
named  by  the  plain  tiff  and  two  by  the  defendant.  As  a  rule  the 
decisions  thus  passed  give  satisfaction*  But  lately  the  invasion  of 
the  pro vince  by  pleaders,  mukhiidrs,  who  set  the  people  against 
arbitration,  has  made  it  less  easy  to  get  litigants  to  agree  to  the  old 
mode  of  settling  disputes.  In  1879  of  forty -one  civil  courts  seventeen 
were  presided  over  by  the  Political  Agent,  his  two  assistants,  and 
the  th&nd&rs  and  other  minor  Government  officials  ;  the  remaining 
twenty-four  were  under  the  chiefs.  The  number  of  cases  decided 
was  1355. 1  The  Registration  Act  is  not  in  force,  but  the  chiefs 
allow  title  deeds  to  be  brought  to  them  for  their  signature  and  seal, 
and  obtain  a  fee  from  the  parties  concerned.  In  the  Idar  state 
during  the  year  1878-79  the  number  of  title  deeds  registered  was 
seventeen  against  twenty- two  in  the  year  before,  and  the  amount 
realized  in  fees  was  £27  (Rs*  270)  against  £36  (Rs*  360), 

In  1839  an  important  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  Main  Kant  ha 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Jiisticev  for  the  trial  of 
all  serious  offences,  through  the  agency  of  the  Political  Agent  with 
three  chiefs  as  assessors.  The  establishment  of  this  tribunal  had  a 
most  wholesome  effect  on  all  classes  and  proved  a  powerful  restraint 
on  crime*  Before  the  opening  of  this  court,  owing  to  the  facility 
of  evading  justice,  the  indifference,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  want  of 
power  of  the  chiefs,  crime  was  committed  with  comparative  impunity. 
The  number  of  magisterial  courts  rose  from  forty  in  1850-51  to 
sixty-two  in  1860-6!,  and  was  again  in  1670-71  reduced  to  fifty- 
nine.  At  present  (1878-79)  forty-four  officers  and  twenty-four 
chiefs  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction.  Besides  the  Political  Agent 
who  is  vested  with  the  powers  both  of  a  Sessions  Judge  and  District 
Magistrate,  and  the  two  assistant  political  agents  who  are  first 
class  magistrates,  there  are  one  magistrate  of  the  second  class,  and 
forty  of  the  third  class.  Of  the  chiefs,  two  have  criminal  powers  of 
the  second  class,  three  of  the  third,  eight  of  the  fourth,  nine  of  the 
fifth,  and  two  of  the  sixth.  During  the  five  years  ending  1 878-79, 
3359  offences,  or  one  offence  for  every  1 33  of  the  population  were 
on  an  average  committed,  and  about  1841  persons  were  convicted. 
Among  the  offences  there  were,  on  an  average,  five  murders,  three 

1  The  average  number  of  caaea  decided  during  the  five  years  ending  1878*79  waa  1453* 
From  1784  in  1874-75.  the  number  fell  to  1192  in  1875*74,  roac  to  1529  m  1876-77. 
and  again  fell  to  1403  m  1877-78. 
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STATES. 


culpable  homicides,  fire  grievous  hurts,  ten  dacoities  and  bighorn 
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robberies,  and  3323  othr 
offences  .  The  number  of  violet 
deaths  in  1878-79  was  thirty- 
eight  against  forty -nine  in  tb* 
previous  year.  The  marginal 
table  shows  the  amount  of 
property  stolen  and  recovered 
during  each  of  the  five  yefcii 
ending  1878-79. 


In  the  Mahi  Kantha,  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  n&tm 
chiefs,  and  with  its  north  and  east  wild  and  hilly,  police  control 
is  very  imperfect.  Except  in  Bhil  and  Koli  villages  which  hare 
only  the  headman,  gdmcti,  who  is  bound  to  report  offences,  the  systea 
of  a  village  watch,  eha  ukiddrs,  obtains  throughout  the  province  ;  si 
night  the  village  watchmen,  chiefly  Rajputs,  Mus&lm&ns,  and  Kolia, 
attend  at  the  village  office,  chdvda^  or  some  other  central  spot.  Of 
the  village  watch,  the  Kolia  as  eha.  ukiddrs  trace  the  footsteps  of 
thieves  so  successful ly*  that  stolen  property  is  sometimes  (uaxd 
after  the  tracks  have  been  followed  through  several  jorasdictiosi. 
Even  if  the  stolen  property  is  not  found,  the  village  into  who** 
limits  the  footsteps  are  traced  is,  if  its  watchmen  fail  to  carry  m 
the  track,  held  responsible  and  forced  to  make  good  the  loss,  a  system 
of  compensation  known  as  valtar.  When  the  tracks  cannot  bo 
satisfactorily  traced,  or  when  from  other  causes  the  village  foils  a 
carrying  them  on,  endeavours  are  made  to  discover  the  offender* 
by  secretly  holding  out  the  offer  of  rewards,  wor^Wi,  to  any  nns 
who  may  give  information.  The  informer,  inorkhayo,  is  not  alwiy* 
required  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  information  by 
part  of  the  stolen  property.  He  generally  gives  a  clue  which 
followed  up.  For  instance,  he  names  some  of  the  offenders, 
are  questioned  and  their  houses  searched.  In  this  way 
property  is  often  found  out  and  the  offenders  brought  to  jujsf.c*. 
Each  sub-di vision,  tdluka ,  has  a  police  inspector,  and  each  village 
a  police  pat  el  f  who  has  under  him  a  certain  number  of  village 
watchmen.  In  the  whole  district,  Idar  alone  possesses  a  reguh1 
police  force.  It  numbers  448  men,  thirty  mounted  and  418  fool, 
armed  with  percussion  muskets.  The  monthly  cost  is  £3840 
(Rs.  36,400)  .  The  village  police  in  Idar  numbers  2878  men.  Tksix 
annual  emoluments  in  cash  and  grain  amount  to  about  £8uT 
(Rs.  8670)  ,l  Patrolling  is  carried  on  by  detacliments  of 
CrdikwaPs  Contingent  of  horse ;  these  detachments  move 
village  to  village,  and,  whenever  a  crime  is  committed,  report  It  to 
the  police  inspector  of  the  tdluka ,  who  proceeds  at  one©  to  the  spd 
to  make  inquiries.  The  following  statement  shows  the  n  amber  cf 
police  or  persons  doing  police  work  in  the  province^  exclusive  of 
the  Gaikwar’s  Contingent. 


1  A  natal  lie,  mprfAi,  in  thin  fore©  eet©  12#.  (Ra.  6)  a  month  ;  *  head  _ 

dafcti&rt  ids. (Re.  ft),  and  a  chief  c cue t able ^jarnddar,  from  £1  IQs.  to  £4  til*.  15* 
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Mahi  Kdniha  Police  Force A  IS7S-79. 
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The  two  chief  forms  of  crime  are  robbery  and  cattle  stealing1. 
Agrarian  offences  are  few  and  cannot  be  traced  to  the  pressure  of 
creditors.  Gang  robbery  and  professional  poisoning  are  unknown. 

The  R£thod  Rajputs  from  Marwdr,  settled  in  the  Mahi  Kantha* 
formerly  practised  female  infanticide*  The  existence  of  this  custom 
amongst  them  was  first  discovered  by  Colonel  Lang,  Political 
Agent,  in  1839,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  persuaded  them  to  enter 
into  engagements  to  abstain  from  the  crime.  In  1848  Government 
called  on  the  Political  Agent  to  impress  on  the  chiefs  how  deep  an 
interest  Government  took  in  the  matter  ;  to  obtain  a  yearly  census 
and  forward  regular  reports  ;  to  issue  a  proclamation  exhorting  the 
chiefs  to  suppress  the  crime  j  to  devise  measures  for  the  reward 
and  protection  of  informers  ;  to  refer  all  charges  to  a  committee, 
panchayaAj  of  the  chiefs,  whose  award  should  be  subject  to  his 
confirmation,  and  generally  to  assimilate  hi  a  measures  to  those 
already  in  force  in  Kathi&war,  The  Political  Agent  was  also  told 
that  the  formation  of  an  infanticide  fund  was  thought  highly 
expedient.  The  Raja  of  Idar  distinguished  himself  by  the  interest 
he  showed  in  suppressing  the  crime.  The  first  census  was  taken  in 
3848,  but  the  results  were  untrustworthy.  In  the  following  year 
Captain  Wallace  reported  the  success  of  several  prosecutions.  The 
proportion  of  boys  to  girls  was,  at  this  time,  482  to  2 76  or  about  two 
boys  to  one  girl.  Since  then  the  supervision  has  never  been  relaxed, 
and  the  last  report  (1878-79)  shows  a  total  of  287  boys  and  234  girls. 
The  infanticide  fund  amotmts  at  present  to  £800  (Rs.  8000). 

In  consequence  of  the  burning  of  three  widows  of  the  Ahmed n agar 
chief  in  1885,  the  state  was  in  1836  required  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  renouncing  the  practice.  In  1840  a  proclamation  was 
issued  declaring  that  any  village  or  state  in  which  a  case  of 
widow  burning  occurred  should  be  placed  under  attachment,  Since 
then  the  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Including  lock-ups  there  are  (1878-79)  twenty-six  prisons.  Of 
these  one  at  S&dra,  and  the  other  at  Idar  are  jails.  The  Sadra  jail 
is  a  lock-up  rather  than  a  jail,  as  long-term  prisoners  are  not  k©|>t 
there  but  sent  to  undergo  their  sentences  at  Ahmed abad.  The  jail 
at  Idar  is  the  state  jail,  where  prisoners  undergo  any  term  of 
imprisonment.  In  1878-79  the  total  number  of  inmates  at  all  the 
prisons  was  1233  and  the  cost  £2092  (Rs.  20,920)  against  872 
prisoners  and  £1777  (Rs.  1  7,770)  in  the  previous  year* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REVENUE  AND  FINANCE. 

Chapter  X.  In  1845  the  total  estimated  yearly  revenue  was  between  £45,000 

Be  nue  and  £50,000  (Rs.  4,50,000  -  5,00,000).  From  this  amount  the 

Finance.  G&ikw&r  received  a  yearly  tribute  of  £8757  (Rs.  87,570)  under  the 

head  of  ghdsdana,  and  £4191  (Rs.  41,910)  under  jamabandi, 
making  a  total  of  £12,948  (Rs.  1,29,480).  The  financial  returns  for 
1876-77  show,  exclusive  of  alienations  of  which  no  detailed 
information  is  available,  a  gross  revenue  of  £79,171  (Rs.  7,91,710), 
and  a  gross  expenditure  of  £82,229  (Rs.  8,22,290). 

The  Idar  revenue  figures  do  not  go  further  back  than  18^3  when 
the  revenue  was  returned  at  £8671  (Rs.  86,710).  In  1848, 
including  an  increase  of  £5216  (Rs.  52,160)  from  the  lapse  of 
Ahmednagar,  it  had  risen  to  £16,012  (Rs.  1,60,120).  In  1855  it 
stood  at  £16,885  (Rs.  1,68,850),  and  from  this,  during  the  late 
Maharaja’s  management,  it  rose  to  £20,1 47  (Rs.  2,01,470)  in  1859-60, 
and  to  £25,288  (Rs.  2,52,880)  in  1864-65,  an  increase  chiefly  due 
to  the  introduction  of  the  crop-share,  kaltar,  system,  to  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  and  to  large  receipts  from  fines.  Since  1867,  under 
the  Political  Agent,  the  revenue  has  risen  to  £26,226  (Rs.  2,62,260), 
in  1875-76,  £26,824  (Rs.  2,68,240)  in  1876-77,  and  £28,559  (Rs. 
2,85,590)  in  18 77- 78. 1  When  taken  over,  the  state  was  burdened 
with  a  debt  of  £14,864  (Rs.  1,48,640).  Though  the  ordinary 
expenditure  is  £21,000  (Rs.  2,10,000),  between  1867  and  1877, 
several  large  items2  raised  the  debt  to  £33,342  (Rs.  3,33,420) .  Since 
1877  this  amount  has  been  reduced  by  £2150  (Rs.  21,500),  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  by  the  levy  of  special  marriage,  hath  gama,  and 
installation,  tika ,  cesses,  be  further  reduced  by  about  £15,000 
(Rs.  1,50,000).  Of  the  smaller  states  .Danta  comes  second  to  Idar, 
with  a  revenue  of  £4900  (Rs.  49,000)  ;  Mansa  third,  with  £3952 
(Rs.  39,520)  ;  Amliyara  fourth,  with  £2893  (Rs.  28,930)  ;  Mohanpur 


1  Besides  this  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  Idar  feudatories  are  eatimat&dSs^ilfls^C 
£20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000).  The  1878  returns  show  £21,178  (Rs.  2,11,780). 

7  The  chief  items  were  :  debt  paid  off,  £24,191  (Rs.  2,41,910)  ;  marriage  charges  of 
the  daughters  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  chief,  £41,643  (Rs.  4,16,430)  ;  revenue 
survey,  £11,770  (Rs.  1,17,700)  ;  HAthmati  bridge  works,  £2436  (Rs.  24,360)  ;  chiefs 
trip  to  Bombay  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  £4000  (Rs.  40,000)  ; 
public  works,  £7036  (Rs.  70,360),  and  miscellaneous  state  expenses  £4066  (Rs.  40,660). 
Total,  £95,143  (Rs.  9,51,430). 
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fifth,  with  £2700  (Rs.  27,000)  ;  Ghodasar  sixth,  with  £2552 
(Rs.  25,520)  ;  Katosan  seventh,  with  £2500  (Rs.  25,000);  and  Pol 
eighth,  with  £2o70  (Rs.  20,700).  Of  the  rest  seven  had  incomes 
between  £1000  and  £2000  (Rs.  10,000  -  20,000)  ;  twelve  between 
£500  and  £1000  (Rs.  5,000  -  10,000)  ;  and  twenty-six  between  £100 
and  £500  (Rs.  1000  -  5000).  The  state  with  the  smallest  revenue  is 
Motakotarna,  with  £71  (Rs.  710).  Except  a  few  claims  amounting 
to  £195  4.9.  4|d.  (Rs.  1952-3-3),  the  British  Government  draws  no 
revenue  from  the  Mahi  Kantha.1  The  Gaikwar's  tribute  amounting 
annually  to  £12,948  6s.  (Rs.  1,29,483)  is  collected  by  the  Political 
Agent. 

There  are  (1878)  thirteen  local  funds  with  a  total  yearly  revenue 
of  £1595  (Rs.  15,950).  The  following  statement  shows  the  chief 
1878  details2  : 

Mahi  Kdntha  Local  Funds ,  1877-78. 


Naxb. 

Balance. 

Receipts. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Balance. 

In  cash. 

In  Govern 
ment  Pro¬ 
missory 
Notes. 

Total. 

£. 

s. 

£. 

M. 

£. 

8. 

£. 

8. 

£. 

£. 

8. 

1. 

Institution  Fee  Fund  ... 

296 

19 

141 

17 

60 

16 

378 

0 

378 

0 

2. 

Jail  Fund... 

380 

4 

209 

11 

289 

1 

300 

14 

300 

14 

3. 

SAdra  BazAr  Fund 

283 

10 

330 

19 

334 

2 

140 

8 

140 

0 

280 

8 

4. 

ThAnad&ri  Fund... 

685 

11 

307 

0 

334 

9 

258 

2 

400 

0 

658 

2 

6. 

Vaccination  Fund 

238 

18 

83 

0 

77 

16 

244 

3 

244 

3 

6. 

SAdra  Dispensary  Fund... 

220 

6 

10 

3 

6 

8 

24 

1 

200 

0 

224 

1 

7. 

Daftar  Fund 

17 

6 

5 

8 

9 

13 

13 

1 

13 

1 

8. 

Deputy  Educational  In¬ 

spector’s  Salary  Fund... 

138 

16 

235 

6 

198 

4 

175 

18 

175 

18 

9. 

KalAl  Bhathi  Fund 

351 

16 

124 

6 

141 

19 

84 

3 

250 

0 

334 

3 

10. 

SAdra  School  Fund 

409 

13 

35 

18 

38 

18 

6 

13 

400 

0 

406 

13 

11. 

Infanticide  Fund 

728 

1 

32 

17 

... 

160 

18 

600 

0 

760 

18 

12. 

Mahi  KAntha  Library 

Fund 

55 

17 

41 

12 

35 

5 

12 

4 

50 

0 

62 

4 

13. 

TAlukdAri  School  Fund... 

15 

15 

37 

5 

45 

13 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Total  ... 

3822 

12 

1595 

2 

1572 

4 

j  1805 

12 

2040 

0 

3845 

12 

1  The  details  of  the  British  claims  are  £11  (Rs.  109-14-1)  from  Idar  on  account  of 
the  ParAntij  village  of  Gola  ;  £43  (Rs.  430-3-5)  from  MAlpur  on  account  of  the  village 
of  MAlpur  in  ModAsa  ;  6 s.  (Rs.  3-7-1)  from  RanAsan  on  account  of  the  ModAsa  village  of 
Dankrol  ;  £49  (Rs.  488-0-8)  from  GhodAsar  ;  £46  (Rs.  456-2-9)  on  account  of  Ghodasar  ; 
and  £31  (Rs.  310-13-11)  on  account  of  the  Kaira  village  of  HaldarvAn  ;  15s.  (Rs.  7-8-0) 
from  Mohanpur  on  account  of  a  well  in  the  ModAsa  village  of  BAyal  ;  £61  (Rs.  613-2-0) 
from  KhadAl  on  account  of  land  in  the  Kapadvanj  village  of  SarAli  ;  and  £30  (Rs.  300) 
on  account  of  rent  of  the  Agency  residence  at  SAdra  ;  total  £195  4s.  4  J d.  (Rs.  1952-3-3). 

*  Besides  the  above.  Local  Funds  to  the  amount  of  £596  (Rs.  5960)  are  levied  in  the 
Idar  state. 
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In  1878-79  there  were  fifty- fire  sc  bools  in  the  M  alii  Kantha  m  \ 
one  school  for  every  thirty  villages,  with  2666  names  on  the  reiki 
Under  th©  Director  of  public  instruction  and  the  Educabatl 
Inspector*  northern  division,  the  schooling  of  the  Mahi  Kant  ha  wmM 
in  1 878-79,  conducted  by  a  local  staff  160  strong-  Of  these  our  **1 
a  deputy  inspector,  with  general  charge  over  all  the  schools  of  ib  I 
district,  drawing  a  yearly  pay  of  £186  (Bs.  1800)  ;  the  rest  vrvfl 
masters  and  assistant  masters  of  schools  with  yearly  salaries  raugtifl 
from  £45  12s*  (Bs*  456)  to  £2  8#.  (Rs.  24)*  Including  the  paj 
the  deputy1  inspector  the  total  expenditure  to  the  states  was*  c 
1878-79,  £1724  (Ba*  17,236).  Of  fifty-five  the  total  mtmbtr  d 
schools,  in  fifty-four  Gujarati  only  is  taught,  and  in  one,  the  Talukdin 
school,  instruction  is  given  both  in  English  and  Gujarati.  Gujarati 
schools  teach  up  to  the  sixth  vernacular  standard.  The  number  of 
private,  gamthi,  schools  has  greatly  fallen  since  the  introduction  rftj 
state  schools.  In  1878-79  it  stood  at  thirty-four  with  an  avenri 
attendance  of  791  pupils,  compared  with  fifty-five  schools  and  2 
pupils  in  1855.® 

In  1 845  school  learning  beyond  the  very  simplest  rudiments  tf 
the  vernacular  language  and  the  least  possible  smattering  d 
accounts,  was  almost  unknown*  Including  the  chiefs  hardly  i*J 
one  could  read  or  write,  and  the  Vanias,  seeing  them  entirely  A 
their  mercy,  used  every  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  rt 
their  expense.  Ten  years  later  (1855),  though  education  had  xn&d* 
Gome  progress,  it  was  confined  to  elementary  instruction  in  refc&ng, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  among  the  Brahmans,  Vanias,  and  abort 
one-half  the  children  of  the  chiefs.  The  great  hindrance  to 
the  spread  of  education  was  the  impossibility  of  getting 
conducted  and  property -trained  teachers  for  the  village  schools1 
The  following  figures  show  the  increased  means  for  learning  tfl 
read  and  write  offered  to  the  people  of  Mahi  Kantha  during  fin 
last  twenty  years.  In  1 860  one  school  with  fifty-two  pupils  on  tit 
rolls  was  kept  up  at  a  yearly  cost  of  about  £45  (Ks>  450)  ,  m 
1864-65  the  number  of  schools  remained  the  same,  bnt  the  number 
of  pupils  rose  to  1SS>  and  the  expenditure  to  £54  (lis.  540). 


1  Mahi  KAntba  p&ya  only  one-half  of  the  *  alary  and  establishment  of  the  deputy 
inspector.  The  other  half  in  paid  by  F&lanpur* 

-  This  attendance  return  i»  prnhablv  untrustworthy. 

1  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  XI f.  1 1*  97. 
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The  1870  returns  shows  a  rise  to  twenty-six  schools,  1542  pupils, 
and  an  expenditure  of  over  £720  (Rs.  7200).  By  1877-78  there 
was  a  8 till  greater  increase,  the  number  of  schools  having  risen  to 
fifty-two,  and  of  pupils  to  2896,  and  the  total  cost  to  £1288 
(Rs.  12,880).  In  1878-79  there  were,  as  mentioned  above,  fifty-five 
schools  and  2666  pupils,  that  is,  compared  with  1860,  an  increase  in 
schools  from  one  to  fifty-five,  and  in  pupils  from  52  to  2666. 

Of  the  fifty-five  schools  three  are  girls'  schools,  two  in  Ndni 
Marwar  and  one  in  the  Sdbar  Kdntha,  with  an  average  monthly 
attendance  of  eighty  pupils. 

Of  2708,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Government  and  aided 
private  schools,  there  were  in  1878-79,  664  or  24*5  per  cent 
Brahmans;  6  writers,  Kayasths  or  Parbhus;  1096  traders,  581 
or  21*4  per  cent  of  them  Jains,  and  515  or  19*01  per  cent  Vanids, 
Bhatias,  and  Lohands  ;  295  or  10*8  per  cent  cultivators,  Kanbiis  and 
Kolis  ;  86  or  3*1  per  cent  Rajputs;  257  or  9*4  per  cent  artisans, 
goldsmiths,  blacksmiths,  and  carpenters;  and  57  or  2*1  per  cent 
craftsmen,  oil-pressers,  and  vegetable -dealers ;  4  personal  servants, 
washermen,  water-carriers,  and  palanquin-bearers;  41  or  1*5  per 
cent  miscellaneous;  12  Mochis,  shoemakers;  and  148  or  5*4  per 
cent  Musalmans,  67  or  2*4  per  cent  of  them  Bohords.  No  Bhangia 
or  Dhed  boys  attended  the  schools. 

In  the  Mahi  Kdntha  there  is  a  library  at  Sddra  and  a  reading 
room  at  Idar,  but  no  local  newspaper.  The  library  at  Sddra  known 
as  the  €  Mahi  Kantha  Native  Library  9  was  established  in  November 
1874.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  returned  at  thirty-nine  and 
the  average  annual  collection  at  £21  (Rs.  210).  Besides  these,  the 
library  has  donations  amounting  to  £449  (Rs.  4490).  It  has  a 
building  of  its  own  and  is  provided  with  228  books,  141  of  them 
vernacular  and  87  English.  A  small  lithographic  press  belonging 
to  the  Idar  state  is  used  for  making  copies  of  notices  and  official 
forms. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HEALTH. 

The  prevailing1  diseases1  are  intermittent  and  remittent  feven, 
parasitic  diseases  such  as  itch,  ring  worm,  round  and  thread  wom% 
eye  diseases,  and  to  a  less  extent  dysentery.  All  these,  exofpt 
round  and  thread  worms  which  owe  their  origin  to  un  wholes*®# 
foodj  are  due  to  the  bad  sanitary  state  of  ihe  Tillages,  Whet 
drainage  and  cleanness  have  been  attended  to*  a  decided  decrease 
in  endemic  disease  has  followed.  The  change  is  most  marked  *t 
Idar  where  ulcers  do  not  present  the  same  unhealthy  character  u 
before.  Cholera,  email -pox,  and  intermittent  fever,  are  prevalent 
but  not  severe.  Cholera  appears  in  the  hot  season  and  disappear* 
after  a  good  fail  of  rain.  Small-pox  and  fever  prevail  at  til 
times.  At  Idar  there  are  a  few  native  practitioners,  Maids,  wttu 
carry  on  their  occupation  and  attend  the  inmates  of  the  palace.  Is 
simple  cases  they  are  generally  successful,  in  critical  cases  ihsf 
invariably  fail. 

There  are  two  dispensaries,  one  at  Sadra  the  Agency  head- 
where  there  is  also  an  hospital,  and  the  other  at  Ii 
head-quarters  of  the  Idar  state.  The  number  of  patients  treated 
the  Sadra  dispensary  in  1877-78  was  3919,  a  number  less  than 
of  the  previous  year  by  989.  The  daily  average  attendance  at 
dispensary  was  42*19,  and  the  cost  £340  {Ks,  3400).  The 
dispensary  also  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  patients,  1 
against  2502  in  1876-77.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  16'* 
and  the  cost  of  the  dispensary  £192  (Rs.  1920). 

Vaccinators  are  employed  throughout  the  province,  and  its 
generally  well  received,  except  by  the  Rhils  who  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  In  1877-78  five  vaccinators  operated 
on  10,738  persons  or  890  less  than  in  1876-77  ;  10,549  operation 
were  successful,  and  the  cost  amounted  to  £141  (Rs,  1410). 

A  disease  termed  jerbdth ,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  has 
prevalent  among  the  oxen  for  the  last  three  years  and  is  bel 
to  be  caused  by  over- work.  There  is  a  home,  pdnjrdpol,  atPe"1 
for  cows,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  horses.  Some  of  them  are  i 
diseased,  and  some  are  healthy  .  They  are  sent  to  the  hospital,  i 
because  their  masters  wish  them  to  pass  a  pleasant  old  age. 


*  In  1855  the  prevailing  diaeaara  were  intermittent  f every,  dysentery, 
cholera,  small-pox,  measles,  liver  complaint!!,  and  enlarged  spleens*  Small 
mn  annual  visitation  carrying  off  vast  numbers,  while  cholera  appe&rei 
every  three  or  four  years*  Vaccination  was  progressing  favourably.  Bom.  Gcv. 
XII  93. 
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because  they  have  become  useless  to  them.  Animals  born  in  the 
hospital  belong  to  the  hospital.  Those  that  are  of  any  use  are 
either  set  to  work  or  sold,  and  the  proceeds  credited  to  the  hospital. 
The  animals  are  well  fed  on  grass,  hay,  pulBe,  and  millet,  the 
healthy  ones  grazing  during  the  day  with  the  rest  of  the 
village  cattle.  The  home  is  under  the  management  of  the  mahajan 
or  trade  guild,  who  support  it  at  a  yearly  cost  of  about  £90 
(Rs.  900).  •  Any  one  sending  an  animal  has  to  pay  something  either 
in  money  or  grain,  but  the  rates  are  not  fixed.  All  animals,  except 
those  attacked  with  contagious  diseases,  are  admitted  into  the 
hospital.  When  they  are  diseased,  efforts  are  made  to  cure  them. 
When  an  animal  dies  its  carcase  is  taken  away  by  the  Chamadids 
or  tanners.  A  special  part  of  the  home  is  used  as  a  worm-room, 
jivdt  khana,  where  the  vermin  that  infest  grain  are  kept.  Grain 
attacked  by  vermin  is  spread  on  a  cloth  and  laid  in  the  sun.  As 
the  grain  grows  hot,  the  animals  leave  it  and  sticking  to  the  cloth  are 
caught,  put  in  a  vessel,  and  carried  off  to  the  worm-house. 
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Idar,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sirobi  and  Meyw&r,  on  the  ease 
by  Dungarpur,  and.  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Ahmedabsd 
district  and  the  territories  of  the  Gaikw&r,  has  an  estimated  area 
of  2500  square  miles,  a  population  in  1872  of  217,382  souls,  and 
a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £60,000  (Rs.  6,00,000)  of  which  about 
£35,000  (Rs.  3,50,000)  belong  to  petty  chiefs1  and  under-lords,  and 
£25,000  (Rs.  2,50,000)  to  the  Maharaja  of  Idar. 

Except  a  level  and  sandy  tract  in  the  south-west,  the  country 
is  fertile,  full  of  wild  well-wooded  hills  and  rivers*  In  the  cold  and 
rainy  seasons  it  is  very  beautiful. 

Of  the  five  rivers  that  flow  through  the  state,  the  SUbar,  the 
Hathmati,  the  Mesbva,  the  Mijam  and  the  Vatrak,  the  Sabar, 
rising  in  the  Meywar  hills,  passes  through  the  north  and,  taking 
a  southerly  course,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  for 
about  twenty  miles.  The  Hathmati,  coining  from  the  north-east 
frontier  and  crossing  through  the  middle  of  the  state,  joins  ths 
Sabar  near  Ahmednagar,  the  joint  stream  being  then  called 
Sabarmati*  The  Meshva,  entering  from  the  east,  passes  near  the 
sacred  town  of  Samlaji,  and,  taking  a  south-westerly  course,  leave* 
the  district,  and  meets  the  Vatrak  near  Kaira,  The  Majam,  rising 
in  the  hills  near  Dungarpur,  and,  taking  a  course  similar  to  that 
of  the  Meshva,  meets  the  VAfcrak  near  the  Amliydra  state*  The 
Vatrak  passes  near  Meghraj  in  the  south-east,  and,  taking  a  south¬ 
westerly  course,  meets  the  Majara  and  leaves  the  district  to  join 
the  S&barmati  at  Van t ha  in  Dholka, 

Idar  has  many  hills,  some  of  considerable  size  and  height,  and 
all  clothed  with  trees  and  brushwood.  On  one  range  that  joins  the 
Aravali  and  Vindhya  mountains  stands  the  fort  of  Idar* 


1  The  name*  of  the  cadet*  of  the  Idar  house,  of  its  v^sbIk,  Marddr  patdvat*.  ami  <A 
the  villages  of  the  original  landlords,  Mtrmidst  sire  fa)  cadets  of  the  Mah&rAjfcV  faniiJ)'* 
Jagatsingji  Hunirsingp  Maharaj  of  Suvw,  SwdArsingji  Iudrnsingfi  Maharflj  of  Da  vat, 
Bhituaingji  Indrashsgji  Mah&r&j  of  Nuva^  and  BAiji  Kesarji  Lul  the  daughter  of  BAnifi 
ChauvAnji  of  VirAvAda  ;  (A)  vassals,  rddr  paid  vatu,  Hamireiugii 

Ch&ndurrii ,  lodrabhanji  Hurajmilji  of  Mondeti,Mcjhhatsiugjs  Iin.iiui-wLiigJi  Mehdaaoa, 

Dipsmgii  Daulalsirigji  of  Tinto  i,  Arjim&uigji  NarEJugji  ofundnb  Bharatsmgjii  Gopll- 
fliugji  of  Maut  Ajitaingji  Daulateitigji  of  Kukuria,  and  Dalpataingji  KiiiuAusingu  ol 
GAnthioI  |  (0  estates  of  original  land -lords,  hhumidi r,  P&l,  Kheroj,  GhorvAda,  Mon 
(Meghraj),  Posinm  VerAhar,  P&ia,  B«4elit  TAka  Tunka,  Kuska,  SAmeyr*,  Jilt*. 
Dehgdmra,  Vandiole,  Vaasyt,  Dhambotia,  N  Ad  lean,  Sumu,  Gambhoi  ,  Mor-Dujsgf*. 
Mohri  (Demi),  Kareha,  DeroL 
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Except  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  its  northern  hilly  ChapterJKIII. 
parts  are  subject*  the  climate  differs  little  from  other  parts  of  central  States. 

Gujarat,  The  mean  maximum  range  of  the  thermometer  during 
April  and  May,  the  hottest  months,  is  from  104°  to  105°,  and  the 
mean  minimum  from  75°  to  7 8°.  In  duly  and  August  the  mean 

maximum  is  from  87°  to  95°,  and  the  mean  minimum  from  75°  to 
76°-  In  December  and  January  the  mean  maximum  is  from  87°  to 
89°  and  the  mean  minimum  is  53°* 


The  1872  census  showed  a  total  population  of  21  7,382  souls  or  87 
to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  whole  number,  209,641  or  96*43  per 
cent  were  Hindus,  and  7741  or  3*57  per  cent  Musalm&ns.  Of  the 
Hindus,  16,503  were  priests.  Brahmans  ;  63  writers,  48  Kayasths, 
and  15  Kshatris  ;  8688  traders,  Vanias;  48,698  cultivators,  36,952 
Kanbis,  9596  Rajputs,  1583  S agora,  486  Malis,  and  81  Sathvaras; 
1 5,449  artisans,  4290  Kd  mb  liars,  potters,  3089  Suthars,  carpenters, 
2912  Luhara,  blacksmiths,  2873  Darjis,  tailors,  729  Sonis,  gold 
and  silversmiths,  498  Bhavsars,  calico  -  printers,  457  Salats, 
masons,  367  Kadias,  bricklayers,  146  Ghanchis,  oil-pressers,  66 
Kharadia,  turners,  19  Kh atria,  weavers  of  silk  and  cotton,  and 
3  Kansaras,  coppersmiths  ;  2632  Bhats  and  Charans,  hards  and 
genealogists  ;  3290  personal  servants,  2490  of  them  Hajams, 
barbers,  67 1  Bhois,  palanquin-bearers,  1 1 8  Dhobhis,  washermen  ; 
1 6  Marathas,  servants  and  labourers ;  4567  Raikas,  shepherds  ; 
8999  miscellaneous  workers,  4280  of  them  Qds,  diggers,  1970 
R&valias,  cotton-tape  makers  and  beggars,  1191  Vanjdr&s, 
wandering  tribes,  1022  Kalals,  tavern-keepers,  262  Chaniadiaa, 
tanners,  206  Vaghris,  fowlers  and  hunters,  48  Bavchaa  and  Thoris, 
labourers,  20  Rajanlns,  acrobats  ;  70,959  Kolis  and  7592  Bhils, 
unsettled  classes;  813  Mochis,  shoemakers;  7972  Dheds,  7063 
Bhambhis,  8217  Bhangias,  2005  Gam  das  or  Dked  priests,  and 
1 141  religious  beggars* 

Poor  in  natural  products  and  manufactures,  Idar  has  but  a 
scanty  trade.  Formerly  Idar  merchants  dealt  largely  in  opium, 
but  of  late  Government  has  monopolised  the  trade.  The  Samlaji 
and  Khedbrahma  fairs  give  some  impetus  to  local  traffic.  But  the 
more  important  trade  both  in  exports  and  imports  is  with  Bombay, 
Poona,  Ahmedabad,  Pratapgad,  and  Visnngar.  The  chief  exports 
are  clarified  butter,  doit  cloth,  grain  of  all  sorts,  honey,  leather, 
molasses,  oil,  oil-seeds,  soap,  stone,  and  timber  ;  the  chief  imports, 
brass,  copper  vessels,  cotton,  molasses,  English  and  Indian  piece 
goods,  salt,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  The  only  industry  of  any  import¬ 
ance  is  the  manufacture  of  soap  at  Ahmednagar, 

Idar  is  first  known  in  tradition  as  Ildurg,  the  residence  in  the 
I}p&par  or  third  age,  of  Elvan  the  Rakshas,  and  his  brother 

Vatapi.  These  demons,  man-eaters  who  harassed  and  laid  waste 
the  country  round,  were  at  last  destroyed  by  the  seer  Agastya.  In  the 
Kali  or  present  age,  when  Yudhiahtkir  was  fresh  in  meo*s 

memories  and  Vikram  had  not  yet  risen  to  free  the  world  from  debt, 
Veni  Yachh  Raj  ruled  in  Idar.  He  owned  a  magic  gold  figure 
which  gave  him  money  for  building  the  Idar  fortress  and  reservoirs. 


Population. 


Trade. 


History* 
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Veni  Vaehh  Raj's  queen  was  a  Niigpiitri,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Snake  Kings  of  the  under  world.  After  Jiving  together 
happily  for  some  time,  as  they  were  seated  in  an  oriel 
window  in  Idargad,  a  corpse,  followed  by  a  train  of  mourners, 
chanced  to  pass.  Asking  what  the  procession  meant,  the  Rani  was 
told  that  one  of  them  was  dead  and  that  the  rest  were  mourning . 
*  Let  us  leave  a  place  where  men  die  *  said  the  Rani,  and  she 
and  the  king  went  together  to  the  hill  of  Taran  Mfita,  and 
entering  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  close  to  where  the  goddess  is  now 
worshipped,  they  were  no  more  seen.  Then  the  land  lay  desolate 
for  many  years. 

When  Valabhmagar  fell1  (770),  Pushpdvati,  one  of  Shil&ditya'i 
queens,  was  at  the  Arasur  shrine  of  Amba  Bhavani,  fulfilling  a  vow, 
for  the  goddess  had  heard  her  prayer  and  she  was  with  child*  On 
her  way  back  Puakpnvati  heard  that  Valabfil  had  fallen  and  that  she 
was  a  widow.  Taking  refuge  in  a  mountain  cave,  she  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  whom  she  named  fGohaJ  the  Gave  “bora.  Leaving  the  babe 
in  the  charge  of  a  Brahman  woman,  and  telling  her  to  bring  him  up 
as  one  of  her  own  sons  but  to  marry  him  to  a  Rajput's  daughter, 
she  mounted  the  funeral  pile  and  followed  her  lord,  Idar  waa  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bhils,  and  the  young  Goha,  leaving  his 
Brahman  mother,  took  to  the  woods  with  the  Bhils,  and,  by  his 
daring,  won  their  hearts.  One  day  the  Bhils  in  sport  choosing  a 
king,  the  choice  fell  on  Goha,  and  one  *  of  the  children  of  the 
forest1  cutting  his  finger  rubbed  the  blood  on  Goha's  forehead 
as  the  sovereign  mark,  tilakm  Thus  Goha,  the  son  of  ShiMditya, 
became  lord  of  the  forests  and  mountains  of  Idar,  tbs 
descendants  are  said  to  have  ruled  for  seven  generations,  till  the 
Bhils  tired  of  strangers,  attacked  and  slew  Nagriditya,  the  eighth 
prince  of  the  lino.  His  infant  son  Bapa,  then  only  three  years  old, 
was  saved  to  become,  twelve  years  later  (974),  the  founder  of  the 
Meywar  dynasty*8  Then  the  city  foil  into  ruins. 

Borne  time  after,  a  band  of  Parihar  Rajputs,  from  Mandovar  in 
Marw&r,  binding  the  garland  upon  its  gates,  refounded  Idar,  and 
ruled  there  for  several  generations.  In  the  time  of  on©  of  these 
Parihtir  rulers,  Amarsing  by  name,  the  Raja  of  Kanouj,  performing 
a  sacrifice  in  honour  of  his  daughters  marriage,  sent  letters  of 
invitation  to  the  neighbouring  Raj  As*  Idar  was  then  subject  to 
Chitor,  and  Samarshi  Raval  of  Chitor,  invited  by  his  brother-in-law 
Pruthuraj  to  accompany  him  to  the  marriage,  summoned  his  vassal 
Amarsing  to  attend  him.  The  Parihdr  chieftain,  with  his  son 
and  a  body  of  five  thousand  horse,  went  to  Chitor,  and  soon 
after  (1193)  the  Idar  force  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  great  slaughter 
of  Thanesar.  When  the  news  reached  Idar,  many  of  the  Ranis 
cast  themselves  from  the  steep  cliff  to  the  north  of  the  town,  still 
known  as  the  4  Ranis31  Leap  *  or  *  Murder  Hill'* 


1  General  Cunni ngham  gives  053,  Thomas  not  earlier  than  720  ;  povuiihly  r>«y  <* 
sixty  years  later.  Burgess  Arch.  Sur.  Rep.  I S t  4- 1 5.  85* 

*  Tod  gives  524  am  the  d*te  of  the  fall  of  Valabhinagar*  and  728  an  that  of  tH» 
foundation  of  the  Meyw&r  dynasty*  RiJasthiLii,  L  191, 
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A  marking  had  left  Idar  in  tlic  hands  of  a  servant  Oath*  Sord,  a 
Kolb  in  whom  he  had  every  trust*  H&thi  held  the  country  till  Ms 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ms  son  Samalio  Sord,  in  whose  time 
the  Ratkods  first  {1257}  appeared  in  Itlar*1 

Driven  south  by  the  Muhammadans,  the  Rathods,  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  under  the  guidance  of  Siyoji,  tho  son  or  nephew 
of  Jaychand  Dale  P&nglo  of  Kunouj,  established  themselves  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Mdrwdr.*  Siyoji's  second  son,  Sonangji,  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Anhilvada,  whose  sovereign,  probably  Dhirn  Dev  II. 
(1  177-1215),  assigned  him  tho  fief  of  Sametra  in  the  district  of  Kadi. 
And  not  many  years  after  tho  Rathods  won  for  themselves  tho  fort 
and  lauds  of  Idar.  The  local  story  of  this  conquest  is,  that  Samalio 
Sord  by  his  tyranny  roused  his  subjects*  discontent.  His  chief  adviser, 
aNftgar  Brahman,  had  a  beautiful  daughter  whom  Samalio  demanded 
in  marriage,  Tho  father,  not  daring  to  refuse,  begged  half  a  year's 
delay.  This  was  granted,  and  in  the  interval  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Sdmetra,  and,  introducing  himself  to  Sonangji,  asked  him  if  hp  was 
bold  enough  to  take  Idar*  Sonangji  agreed  to  try,  and  the  Rrdhman, 
returning  home,  declared  that  ho  was  making  preparations  for  tho 
marriage  and  was  assembling  hie  relations.  By  twos  and  threes  a 
hundred  carriages,  supposed  to  contain  Brahman  women,  brought  to 
tho  minister’s  mansion  the  Rat  hod  warriors  and  their  leader,  Tho 
minister  at  length  gave  out  that  all  was  ready,  and  asked  Samalio  and 
his  rotations  to  the  feast.  After  the  arrival  of  tho  bridegroom  and 
his  party,  intoxicating  drugs  and  liquor  were  freely  served,  and,  on  the 
minister* a  ordering  his  servants  to  bring  tho  second  course,  tho 
Rajputs  rushed  forward  and  surrounded  tho  banquet  hall.  Samalio 
strove  to  cut  his  way  through  his  enemies  and  regain  the  fortress,  but, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  gate  of  Idar  gad,  fell  mortally  wounded. 
When  Sonangji  camo  to  tho  spot  where  he  lay  dying,  Samalio, 
raiding  himsel  f  for  the  last  time, mode  the  royal  mark  on  tho  victorious 
Rithoa'i  brow,  and  with  his  dying  breath  begged  that  each  Rdthod 
Ilifo*  on  mounting  the  royal  cushion  should  bo  marked  with  tho  tilak 
by  a  Sord,  who  should  draw  the  blood  from  his  own  right 
hand,  and  say  *  May  the  kingdom  of  Sdmalio  Sord  flourish,’  Spots 
on  tho  ascent  to  Idar  gad,  still  pointed  to  as  Sfamalio's  blood 
stains,  aro  marked  by  the  Hindus  with  vermilion  on  *  tho  dark 
fourteenth1  and  other  days  on  which  Ilanuman  is  worshipped,  and, 
to  the  present  time,  when  a  fresh  descendant  of  Sonangji  seats  himself 
on  tho  cushion  of  his  ancestors  in  their  last  retreat  at  Pol,  n  Koli  of 
Sarvao  marks  his  forehead  with  blood  in  token  of  his  yet  un surrendered 
title  to  Samal  io’s  domains*3  For  tho  next  four  generations  tho 
Idar  territories  remained  unchanged.  Then  Rftnmal,  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  Sonangji,  took  from  a  Yadav  family  tho  country  called 
the  BhAgar  between  Idar  and  Meywar* 

During  this  time  Muhammadan  power  had  spread  over  Gujarat, 
and  Idar  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  its  supremacy*  According 
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to  one  account  Muzaifar,  one  of  Ala-ud-dm's  (1295  - 1315)  gcmral* 
took  Idar,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Idar  was  unable  to  avoid 
sharing  in  the  general  submission  enforced  by  Atph  Khan  in  thi 
early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  (13041-1317).  Muhammad 
Tughlik  (1325-1351),  about  forty  years  later,  on  entering  Gujarat  to 
quell  a  revolt,  first  turned  his  arras  against  tho  chiefs  of  the  north¬ 
east  frontier,  and  Idar  was  probably  included  in  the  settlement  uf 
the  province,  a  work  on  which  the  Emperor  spent  the  next  three 
3rears  (1347  -  1350).1  Under  the  weaker  rulers  that  followed! 
Muhammad,  Idar  would  seem  to  liavc  been  left  unmolested  till,  near 
tho  close  of  the  century,  Musalman  supremacy  was  again  enforced 
by  Zafar  Khfin,  afterwards  Muzaffar  Shall  the  founder  of  tho 
AJunedabad  dynasty. 

In  1393,  the  Idar  chief  ref using  to  pay  his  tribute,  the  Viceroy 
invested  his  fort,  and  after  a  long  siege,  forcing  the  garrison  to 
surrender,  extorted  a  large  payment  of  money  and  jewels.  Five 
yours  later  (1398) 3  Zufar  Kh4n,  determining  to  reduce  Idar, 
besieged  the  fort  and  laid  the  country  waste-  While  tho  garri^m 
held  out,  news  came  of  Timur's  overthrow  of  the  Delhi  Emperor, 
and  concluding  a  peace  with  Banin al,  Zafar  Khan  returned  to 
Patau  (1401).  After  three  years,  according  to  ono  account,  ho 
again  marched  to  levy  the  tribute  of  Idar  when  the  chief  Bed 
to  Visalnagar  leaving  Zafar  Klian  to  occupy  his  capitals  If  this 
account  m  correct  tho  Idar  chief  must  soon  after  tave  been  restored, 
for,  in  tho  revolt  that  followed  the  death  of  Mitzaffar  Shah  (1411), 
two  of  the  rebels,  Moid-ud-din  Firoz  Kh&u  the  cousin,  and  Ma&ti 
KMn  the  uncle  of  Sultfin  Ahmad  I.,  were  aided  by  Banina!  the 
Idar  chief,  and  took  refuge  in  his  fortress,  Sultdu  Ahmad  sending 
troops  against  the  rebels  forced  them  to  flee  to  Nagor,  and  Ihiii 
Kanin  a  1  despairing  of  success  made  peace  with  tho  king  by 
surrendering  his  horses,  elephants,  and  other  war  materials  (141  t).4 
About  thirteen  years  later  (1420) 5  Sultan  Ahmad  again  marched 
against  Idar,  defeated  the  force  brought  to  meet  him,  and  drove  liau 
Pun jr,  the  successor  of  Baninal,  to  the  hills,  Idar  was  always  a 
troublesome  neighbour  and  difficult  to  subdue,  for,  when  his  country 
was  threatened,  the  chief  could  retire  to  his  hills  where  he  could  not 
easily  be  followed*  As  a  permanent  check  on  bis  movements, 
Ahmad  Shah,  in  1427,  built  the  fort  of  Abmednagar  on  the  banka 
of  tho  IMthmatL  In  the  following  year  (1428)  during  a  frontier 
foray,  R&o  Punja,  repulsed  and  pursued  by  the  Muhammadan 
cavalry,  gal  topped  towards  Idar,  and,  as  be  passed  along  a  pat  h  at 
tho  edge  of  a  ravine,  his  horse  shied,  and,  falling  into  the  chanra 
below,  killed  his  rider.  After  R&o  Punja's  death  Sultan  Ahmad 
marched  on  Idar  and  did  not  return  till  Punja’s  son  Naraato  hail 


1  T&rikh  i-Firoz  Sbdfai  t  Elliots  Hist*  III.  2C3* 

s  Major  Watson  gives  1397,  Wataon^a  Gujarat  30,  also  Bom*  Gov.SeL  XXL  105. 

3  RiLs  Mdla,  251* 

4  Wataou'a  Gujarat,  33,  R4a  Mila,  251,  gives  1412,  and  Bom*  Gov.  ScL  XU,  105, 
141 L. 

*  1425,  Watson's  Qu  jar&t.  35. 
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agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  £300  (Rs.  3000)  J  Next  year  2 
R4o  Narandas  failing  to  pay  bis  tribute,  Sultan  All  mad  again  marched 
to  Idar,  and,  on  tho  14th  of  November,  carried  by  storm  one  of 
the  chief  forts  in  the  province,  probably  Idar  gad,  and  built  in  it  a 
magnificent  mosque. 

In  1445  Muhammad  II*,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahmad,  marched 
against  Bao  Bh£n,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Narandas,  who  by 
the  Muhammadans  is  called  Bir  or  Vir  Rdi.  Rao  Bkun  for  a  time 
took  to  the  hills;  but  afterwards  agreeing  to  give  the  Sultan  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  his  possessions  were  confirmed  to  him*3  Tho 
Kao  appears  to  have  remained  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Mahmud 
Begada,  as,  from  1459  to  1513  no  mention  is  made  of  any  expedition 
against  him.  Rao  Bkan  left  two  sons,  Surajmal  and  Bhim. 
Burajtnal  ruled  for  only  eighteen  months,  leaving  a  son  Raima! ji, 
whose  place  was,  in  his  minority,  usurped  by  his  uncle  Bhim.  In 
1514  Kao  Bhim  defeated  Ain-ul-mulk,  governor  of  P&tan,  who  on  his 
way  to  Ahmedabad  had  turned  aside  to  attack  the  Rao.  So  daring 
a  success  brought  on  the  Rao  the  fall  weight  of  the  king’s  displeasure. 
Advancing  with  a  great  army  ho  found  Idar  abandoned,  and 
destroyed  it.  At  this  time  Muzaffnr  was  anxious  to  advance  into 
Malwa,  and,  on  receiving  a  largo  sura  of  money,  made  peace  with  the 
Rao,*  IMo  llhim,  on  his  death,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bh&rmal, 
who  soon  after  was  deposed  by  Rana  Sang  of  Chi  tor,  whose  daughter 
was  married  to  R&imal  the  son  of  Surajmal.  In  1515  Bharmal 
sought  tho  aid  of  Sultan  Muzallar,  and  he  sending  Nizam -nl-mulk, 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  replaced  Bharmal  as  ruler  of  Idar.®  Rdimal 
did  not  despair,  and  two  years  after  again  appearing  in  Idar,  defeated 
a  Muhammadan  officer  Zehr-uhmiilk,  tho  Jher  Khan  of  Hindu 
tradition.  Soon  after  this  R&inral  died,  and  Bharmal  became  the 
undisputed  chief-  But  his  capital  remained  in  tho  hands  of  the 
Mnsalmans,  In  1519  in  the  presence  of  MLibariz-ul-muik,  governor 
of  Idar,  some  one  praised  the  bravery  of  Rana  Sang  of  Chitor. 
Mnbariz,  to  show  hia  contempt,  ordered  a  dog  to  bo  tied  to  the  gate 
of  the  Idar  fort,  and  to  be  called  Rana  Sang*  Hearing  of  this  insult, 
liana  Sang  marched  against  Idar.  Mubariz  having  only  900  men 
retired  to  Ahmednagar,  and  Sang  taking  Idar  and  marching 
against  Ahmcdnagar  defeated  Mubariz  and  plundered  the  town. 
This  Hindu  success  did  not  last  long.  In  the  next  year  (Dec.  1520) 
Sullen  Muzallar  marched  on  Idar  and  again  took  it.  During  tho 
Musalm&n  occupation  of  their  capital,  tho  Raos  are  said  to  have 
lived  at  Sarvan,  the  village  held  by  the  descendants  of  Somalia 
Sord,  formerly  in  Idar  and  now  in  Meywar.  The  Musalmans  do  not 
seem  to  have  held  Idar  for  any  length  of  time.  R&o  Bharmal  again 
occupied  his  capital  and  was  twice  attacked  by  Bahadur  Shah  in  1528 
and  in  1530,  The  second  expedition  seems  to  have  reduced  Rao 
Rh&rmal  to  obedience,  as  mention  is  made  that  in  1530  Bahadur  led 
an  army  into  Biiyad  and  tho  R&jas  of  Idar  and  Dungarpnr  were  present 
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and  served  in  bis  camp.  Dying  in  1543  Blmrmal  was  succeeded  U 
PunjAji,  During  Punjaji’s  time  the  power  of  the  Ahmedabad  king* 
greatly  declined,  and,  as  bo  is  never  mentioned,  the  Idar  chief  htvi 
probably  left  in  almost  complete  independence.  Afterwards  in  tie  I 
reigns  of  the  last  Ahmedabad  kings  (1540-  1572),  the  Kib  of  Idar 
was  freed  from  the  demand  of  tribute  on  agreeing  to  serve  wit  h  2CKHJ 
horse.1  PiiDjnji  was  succeeded  by  Lub  son  NarandAs,  a  great  ascetic, 
who  lived  only  on  gram  that  had  first  been  eaten  by  cows/ 

In  1573,  Karandaa  took  part  in  the  revolt  against  KMn  Asd%  K^lot, 
the  Viceroy  of  Gujarat*  This  revolt  was  cheeked  by  Akhar  in  per-,  .ti, 
and,  in  1575  and  again  in  1  570,  expeditions  were  sent  against  Idar. 

In  tho  last  of  these  the  Rue*  fled,  and  Idar  fell  into  the  Emperor's 
Lauds.  Following  Ids  usual  policy,  Akbar,  linking  for  no  men: 
i ban  an  admission  of  bis  supremacy,  restored  the  Rzio  to  his  stair 
and  made  him  a  commander  of  2000  infantry  and  500  cavalry.1  j 
lido  Ndrandaa  was  succeeded  by  V iramdoy,  a  favourite  hem  with 
the  bards,  Viramdev  left  no  son,  atul,  in  supersession  of  bis  chirr 
brother  Gopdldds,  way  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Kiilinntnal.  Going 
to  Delhi,  Gop  Aldas  took  service  with  the  Emperor  in  tho  In  >pe  of  Wing 
helped  to  regain  Idar.  At  length,  advancing  at  the  Wild  of  an  army, 
he  took  possession  of  Mdndvn,  planning  from  there  an  zt  Ivance  on 
Idar,  While  at  Mdndvn.,  IA1  Mia/  the  Mnsahndn  landlord  of  that 
place,  fell  on  him,  and  Gopdldds,  with  fifty-two  Rajputs,  wan  slain. 

When  ho  wont  to  Delhi,  Gopdklds  left  his  family  at  the  hamlet  <4 
a  cowherd  named  Vulo*  On  growing  up  Gopdld&a’  sorts  made  tta 
hamlet  their  bead  quarters,  culling  it  Vnlasna  after  tbo  cowherd, 
and  gradually  encroached  on  tbo  country  round  till  their  lamia 
included  tho  o  states  of  great  and  little  Vain  ana*  At  the  sntno  tin>r 
Kalin  ninal,  tho  ruler  of  Idar,  conquered  from  Meywar  tho  distriels 
of  Pdnuvda,  Palmri,  J&vAs,  Jura,  Pathia,  Valocha  and  others 
that  had  been  brought  under  Meywiir  in  the  reign  of  VinitndeT- 
Kalidnmal  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Kuo  JagaxmAth*  Dmiog 
KalianmaPs  rule  two  political  parties  bud  Wen  formed,  ono 
including  tho  proprietors  of  Vnanip  Monde  ti,  and  Kariiblarti  supported 
by  tho  chiefs  of  Porina  and  Dcrol  ;  and  tho  other  including  GariMas, 
tbo  Rehvar  Thdkor  of  Ranasau,  tbo  chief  Muhammadan  KashAiia 
i»f  Idar,  and  Mofcichand  Sh/ih,  proprietor  of  VacIAli.  In  these 
times  (about  1050)  the  Gujarat  Viceroys  began  to  levy  the  Idar 
tribute  more  regularly  than  before,  and  Vetiii  BbArot  of  Rarothi 
was  the  Emperor’s  security  for  the  Idar  chiefs.  This  security 
became  in  time  Ida  creditor  for  so  largo  an  amount  that  tho  Itao 


1  Bint1®  Mirui-i-Ahtnawli,  127,  2  GLmIwui^  Am-i- Akhari,  XL  04. 

3  OlAdwm+B  AmhAkbari,  H.  64.  Thu  yearly  revenue  of  Iilar  wah,  at  Ihb 
1 1: turned  at  about  £1000  {16, 16,000  */dnra)  and  that  of  Alnmnlnagar  at 
U7,7t),912  tfitm*}.  According  to  tbo  MirAt-i- Ahmadi  (Bird,  SIS),  Idar  wiu  t»\ 
157S  and  again  {Bint,  1449) Ji.t tucked  in  PITS. 

4  Tliia  Lul  Mil  %v  mu  probably  An  an  ecu  tot  of  the  [inaent  micr  of  M  And  « *. 
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(1054  -  1G57)j  to  help  Yotal  with  5000  horse*  The  Rac/s  agent  at  the 
court  of  Delhi  sent  word  of  the  threatened  danger.  But  on  Vetoes 
assn  ran  co  that  the  rumour  was  false,  the  Rao  made  no  preparation* 
Soon  after.  Prince  Mur&d  appeared,  and,  the  Rao  retiring  to  Pol, 
Idar  was  taken  without  a  blow  (1G56).1  Placing  a  Muhammadan 
officer  Syed  Hatho  in  command.  Prince  Murad  continued  the  Idar 
ministers  in  the  management  of  affairs.  Soon  after,  in  his  retreat 
at  Pol,  Rao  Jaganuftth  died* 

His  sou  Ptinja,  then  a  minor,  went  to  Delhi  to  receive  investiture, 
but  failing  by  the  rivalry  of  the  J ey pur  Raja,  fled  in  disguise  and 
joined  his  mother  at  Udepur.  Helped  by  the  Raua  of  Udepur,  Rao 
Punja,  in  1058,  won  back  Idar,  where  ho  lived,  placing  his  Ranis 
and  treasure  at  Sarvan.  Poisoned  after  ruling  for  about  six  mouths, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Arjund&s,  who  while  attacking 
Ran-isim  was  slain  by  the  Re h vara.  On  Aijundfa1  death,  R&o 
Jaganmi til's  brother  Gopinath  began  plundering  as  far  as  Ahmedabad, 
and  was  bought  off  by  Syed  Ililtho,  the  Musalman  governor,  by 
money  payments.  This  blackmail,  votM  the  Pol  Rues  still  levy  from 
Idar*  Syed  Hatho  was  replaced  by  Kamal  Khan,  an  indolent  man 
whom  Rao  Gopinath  drove  out,  and,  regaining  Idar,  held  it  for  five 
years  (HJ64).  Garibdds  Rehvar,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  in 
Idar,  fearing  that  Gopinath  would  tnkci  vengeance  for  Arjimdds, 
brought  an  army  from  Ahmodabad  to  drive  him  out*  The  Rao  fled 
to  tho  hills  ami  died  for  want  of  opium  of  which  ho  was  accustomed 
to  take  a  pound  and  a  quarter  a  day*  The  affairs  of  Idar  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Motichand  Shah,  proprietor  of  Yadali,  and  the 
proprietor  of  Yas&i,  Garibdas  being  the  chief  minister*  In  1679 
Karansing,  Gopinath3  s  eon,  drove  out  tho  Muhammadan  garrison 
from  Idar  and  regained  possession  of  his  capital*  Shortly  after, 
Muhammad  Amin  Khan  and  Muhammad  Bahlol  Khan  retook  Idar, 
the  chief  flying  to  Sarvan  where  he  stayed  till  his  death,® 

Karansing  had  two  sons,  C  ban  do  or  Chandrasitig,  aud  Mddhavsiog. 
M&dhavsing  took  possession  of  Verabar,  which  hia  descendants 
still  hold.  For  several  years  Idar  remained  in  the  hands  of  a 
Miisalradn  garrison  commanded  by  Muhammad  Bahlul  Kh&n,  In 
1696  Chandrasitig  began  to  make  raids  on  tho  Idar  territory,  and 
in  1718  the  proprietors  of  VaBdi  having  driven  out  the  Muhammadan 
garrison,  brought  him  back  to  Idar,  His  soldiers  getting  clamorous 
for  their  pay  he  gave  Sardrirsing  of  Yalasna  as  security,  and  entrusting 
the  government  to  him  retired  to  Pol-  Putting  the  ruler  a  Parihar 
Rajput  to  death,  ho  seated  himself  on  tho  royal  cushion  and  founded 
tho  present  ruling  family  of  Pol,  At  Idar,  after  for  a  time  ruling  in 
Cbandrasing's  name,  Sardarsing  was  raised  to  tho  chief  ship;  but 
afterwards  quarrelling  with  the  Kasbdtis  ho  had  to  retire  to  VaMsna. 
Bacha  Pandit  then  ruled  in  Idar  till  in  1731  he  was  driven  out  by 
Mah&ntjas  Anandsing  and  Raising,  brothers  of  Maharaja  Abhaysing 
of  Jodhpur.4 


1  RAs  Mila,  342*  Bom*  Gov*  Set  XII*  107,  gives  1035* 

-  Watsnn'a  Gujarat,  SI* 

■*  It.iR  Mala,  34G.  Thitt  date  aetiiiis  uncertain.  Bom*  Gov*  SeL  XU*  107*  given 
172S  ;  Bombay  Chicle,  17 29  j  and  Thornton,  1724. 
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Gf  the  succession  of  the  Jodhpur  chiefs  of  the  Ruthod  clan  two 
stories  are  told ;  ono  that  they  were  called  in  by  the  Idar  imm&ter*; 
the  other  that  they  had  been  in  revolt  against  their  brother*  tho 
Mah&r&ja  Abhaysiug,  Viceroy  of  Gujarat*  and  had  been  pacified 
by  tho  grant  of  Idar. 

In  1734  Jaw&u  Mard  Khan,  one  of  the  leading  Gujarat  Musolnmn 
nobles,  marched  on  Idar.  Auandsing  and  Raising  Bought  the 
aid  of  Malhar  R&o  Holkar  and  Ranoji  Sindia*  who  wero  at  this 
time  in  Malwa.  The  Maratha  chiefs  at  once  marched  to  their  help, 
and  Jawau  Mard  Khan,  who  found  himself  opposed  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  army,  was  forced  to  agree  to  pay  a  sum  of  £  1 7*500 
(Rs.  1, 75,000)  d  At  tho  close  of  the  rainy  season  of  1738*  Momin 
Khun  (1738-1743)  tho  Viceroy  of  Gujardt  came  to  Idar  and  levied 
tribute  from  the  chiefs  of  Mohaupur  and  R&odsatu  This  tribute 
Anandsitig  and  Raising  claimed  as  being  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  territory.  But  the  dispute  was  amicably  settled. 
Raising,  ah  Moxnin  Khfin’s  request,  remaining  with  him,  and  Mamin 
Khan  agreeing  to  pay  his  men* a  expenses.3  In  1741  Rangoji,  the 
Maratha  chief,  induced  Raising  to  leave  Momin  Kh&n  and  join  Ms 
service,  but  Momin  soon  detached  R&isiug  from  this  alliance  by 
conferring  on  him  tho  districts  of  Modasa,  KAnkrej,  Ahmednagar, 
Parantij,  and  Harsob3  Next  year  (1712)  the  Bebrar  Rajptats 
attacked  and  took  Idar  killing  the  chief  Raja  Anandsing.  On 
hearing  of  this  disaster  his  brother  Raising,  taking  leavo  from 
Momin  Khan,  went  to  Idar,  attacked  and  drove  out  tho  Rehvars,1*  and 
placing  Anandaing's  eon.  Shivsing,  a  boy  of  six  years  on  the 
throne,  himself  acted  as  minister.  Raising  died  in  175th6 

During  the  Maratha  and  Maaalmfa  struggles  which  ended  in  the 
Maratha  capture  of  Ahmedabad  in  1757,  Shivsing  would  seem  to 
have  sided  with  the  Mu  sal  mans,  and  to  have  been,  as  a  punishment, 
forced  to  give  up  Parantij,  Bijapur,  and  his  halves  of  Modasa,  Bajatl, 
and  liar  sol.1 n  About  the  year  1 766  the  Gaikwdr  army  under  A  pm 
Sahub  came  to  Idar  and  demanded  from  Shivsing  half  of  the 
territory  of  Idar  as  belonging  to  Ms  uncle  Raising  who  had  died 
without  male  issue.  Shivsing  tried  to  avoid  compliance,  bilt  was 
in  the  end  compelled  to  write  over  a  half  share  of  the  revenues  of 
the  state.7  In  1778  the  Feshwa’s  deputy  at  Ahmedabad,  with  the 
help  of  the  brother  of  SurajmaJ,  one  of  the  Idar  proprietors  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  eldest  son  of  Shivsmg,  levied  a  tax 


1  Watson's  Gujarat,  113.  *  Watson's  Onjurdt*  120. 

*  Watson's  Gujarat,  126.  According  to  another  account  (Bom.  Gov.  Sd.  XI L 
23).  these  districts  formed  part  of  Idar  on  the  accession  of  Anandsing  in  1731. 

4  Watson's  trujnnlt,  126.  Bom,  Gov.  SeL  XIX  23,  gives  1740. 

0  Watson's  Gujarrtt,  137.  Tho  date  seems  uncertain.  Bom.  Gov,  SoL  XU,  107. 
given  1765,  anti  again  (p.  23)  states  that  Rriising  died  shortly  after  175L 

9  Bom.  Gov.  Rec.  91a  of  1661,  75.  The  Idar  account  makes  out  that  this  cvmu'N 
vvaa  a  free  gift  from  the  Idar  chief  to  the  Pcahwa  as  a  Brahman.  But  this  is  unlikely, 
and  it  would  seem  that  Shivsing  had  helped  Momin  KhAn  to  resist  the  MarAthA 
Watson ps  Gujarat,  146. 

7  Bom.  Gov.  Ree.  91 A  of  1S0I,  26.  According  to  another  account  Shivsing  was 
obliged  to  pass  a  bond  for  £2000  (Rs.  20,000).  RAe  Mil*,  459, 
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in  the  Idar  districts  named  ghanim  tjhoda  vero  or  tlie  robbers* 
cess.  Thirteen  years  later  Shi vsing 1  died  (1791)  leaving  five  bo ns, 
Bhavanising,  Sagrsimsmg,  Z&limsing,  Amirsing,  and  Indrasing.  Hia 
eldest  son  Bhav&niaing  succeeded  him,  but  dying  after  twelve 
days  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gambhirsin  g,  then  thirteen 
years  old.  Shortly  after  Gambhirsing1  a  accession  his  uncles 
conspired  to  murder  him,  but  the  plot  was  found  out  and  they  wero 
ordered  to  leave  Idar.  Sagramsiug  retired  to  Ahmednagar, 
and  Zalimsing  and  Amirsing  for  whom  no  provision  had  been 
made  by  their  father  took  possession  of  the  Bay  ad  and  Modasa 
sub-divisions.  In  1705  the  three  brothers  made  a  joint  foray  into  the 
Idar  districts,  and  Gambhirsing,  meeting  them  and  being  worsted, 
had  to  enter  into  agreements  very  disadvantageous  to  him.  The 
brothers  were  allowed  to  keep  not  only  the  two  sub -divisions  they 
had  seized,  but  several  other  tracts  including  Davor,  Arora, 
Viravada,  Senol,  Gabat,  and  the  Babar  K&ntha  tribute*  These 
lands  were  taken  possession  of  by  Z&Hmsing,  on  whose  death  his 
childless  widow  adopted  a  younger  son  of  the  Ahmednagar  family. 
In  1801  the  Koli  chiefs  of  Gadvada  were  attacked  and  defeated 
by  a  Muaalman  force  from  Palau  pur.  The  chiefs  applied 
to  Gambhirsing,  but  he  was  unable  to  give  them  any  help. 
Next  year  the  Gaikw&r’s  revenue -collecting  force  came  from 
Kathiawar,  and  encamping  at  Sidhpur,  summoned  Gambhirsing 
to  pay  tribute  arrears.  Whilst  at  Bidhpur  Gambhirsing,  by  the 
promise  of  an  increase  in  the  tribute,  induced  the  commander  of  tho 
G&ikwar’s  force  to  help  him  in  driving  out  the  Musalinans  from 
Gadv&da,  After  some  difficulty  the  tribute  was  settled  at  tho  sum  of 
£2400  (Rs.  24,000) ,3  and  its  name  changed  from  the  robber-horse, 
ghilnam  ghoda. ,  to  the  grass  and  grain,  ghdsddna,  cess.  The  Koli 
chiefs  on  their  restoration  to  Gatlvnda  wrote  over  a  third  share  of 
their  revenues  in  Idar1  a  favour.  In  1804  the  Thakor  of  Ghoilvada,  a 
Kehvar  chief,  was  murdered  by  his  brother.  Gambhirsing  helped 
tho  Thaknr’s  son  to  avenge  his  father’s  death,  and  two-fifths  of 
the  produce  of  Gkodvdda  were  written  over  to  Idar  and  afterwards 
assigned  to  Indrasing.  Gambhirsing,  in  1808,  attacked  Viriihar, 
a  cadet  of  the  Pol  family,3  also  Temba  a  Koli  village^  and  the 
villages  of  Navargdm  and  Bern  a  belonging  to  tho  Rana  of  Danta, 
from  all  of  which  lie  compelled  the  payment  of  tribute,  khichdi. 
Rao  Ratansing  of  Pol  was  also  obliged  to  enter  into  a  similar 
security.  Next  year  Gambhirsing  again  sallied  out  and  collected 


1  During  Shi  vamp's  reign  he  Is  said  by  the  hard  a  to  have  made  grants  to  his 
followers.  Mondeti  was  given  to  M Arising  Choliftn,  Ch.indni  to  ChompAvat  ShovlJ, 
Mhau  to  ChampAvat  PratApsing,  G  An  thiol  to  JethAvat  Udenimji,  Tin  to  j  to  Kumpdvat 
Amaru  ing,  Vadi&vi  to  KumpAvafc  Rddarsing,  Mcnisan  to  Jodha  Imlnudng,  and  Bhdnpur 
to  UdAvat  Lalying.  Rds  Malat  450. 

1  These  are  sicca  rupees.  Deducting  from  them  £3 $4  (Bs,  3040)  for  exchange  and 
presents,  zkirpdih  the  act  tribute  payable  by  Idar  in  Imperial  coin  was  £2030 
(its.  20,360).  When,  in  1S4S,  Ahmednagar  and  Tintoi  were  transferred  to  Idar, 
the  tribute  was  raised  to  £3034  (Rs.  30 1 340}  the  present  figure,  the  increase  of  £998 
t  Bs.  9930)  being  for  the  transferred  estates. 

a  FUs  Mdla,  4S3,4S4*  states  that,  in  ISOS,  Gambhirsing  attacked  and  laid  waste  Pol, 
driving  the  R4o  to  the  hills. 
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tribute  from  the  Koli  village  of  Karelia,  Samera,  Dchgilumi, 
Van  gar,  V&ndeol,  anti  Khnski,  tho  last  a  Rajput  possession.  He 
subsequently  spread  bis  levies  over  the  Refavar  estates  of  Sirdoi, 
Mohanpur,  Ranasan,  and  Rup&l. 

In  1823,  Amirsiug  of  Bayad  died  leaving  two  daughters.  Both 
Idar  and  Ahmeduagar  laid  claim  to  his  estates*  In  1827  by  the  help 
of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Ballantyno,  an  agreement  was  framed,  by 
which  Idar  renounced  all  claim  to  Mod£sa  and  received  two -thirds  of 
Rriyad,  the  remaining  third  going  to  Ahmednagaf.1  This  agrpownt 
was  never  carried  out.  One  of  the  daughters  died,  and  in  1833 
Amir&rag'a  widow  wrote  over  the  estate  to  Gambhirsing  on 
condition  of  his  effecting  tho  marriage  of  her  surviving  daughter. 
Tho  terms  were  not  fulfilled  and  the  daughter  fled  to  Ahmeduagar, 
in  whose  favour  a  precisely  similar  document  had  been  executed 
by  the  mother.  The  daughter  declined  matrimony  and  with  the 
help  of  tho  Alimednagar  chief  continued  to  manage  her  estate. 
Gambhirsing  died  in  tlio  midst  of  those  discussions  (1838)  and  the 
matter  dropped. 


Briti&h  Suiiervisitm B  A  few  months  before  his  death,  Gambhirsing  took  advantage 

lss&  of  Mr.  Ersk ine's  being  at  Idar  to  make  over  his  son  to  the  care 

of  tho  British  Government,  And  a  few  years  later  (1837)  the 
continued  mismanagement  of  tho  Idar  state  and  tho  helpless 
condition  of  tho  young  prince  induced  the  R&ni  to  apply  to  tho 
British  Government  to  place  tho  state  under  attachment.2  To 
this  Government  agreed  and  shortly  after,  the  Mod&sa  and  Bayad 
disputes  were  re-opened  and  referred  by  the  Rani  to  Captain 
Ahmodnagar  lapses  On  tram  .  Meanwhile  the  death  of  tho  Mah&rftja  of  Jodhpur,  and 
to  the  adoption  of  Takhtsing  of  Ahmeduagar,  put  a  stop  to  any 

1848*  further  proceedings,  as  the  Idar  house  claimed  as  tho  bead  of  the 

family  the  whole  of  tho  Ahmeduagar  possessions.  This  claim  the 
MaMr&ja  of  Jodhpur  attempted  to  set  aside.  But  it  was  finally 
decided  by  the  Government  of  India  on  the  14th  April  1843,  I  bat 
Ahmeduagar  and  its  dependencies  should  revert  to  tho  elder  or 
Idar  branch,  and  that  tho  two  estates  should,  as  they  had  bt*fr*r*j 
1734,  form  one  state  under  the  Raja  of  Idar. 


Of  Gambhirsing's  two  sons  Umedsing  and  Javtf using,  tho  first 
died  in  hia  father's  lifetime,  Ghambhirsing  was  succeeded  by 
Javdnsiug,  a  prince  whoso  intelligence  and  loyalty  gained  for  him 
the  honour  of  a  scat  in  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India.®  Sir  Javdnsiug'a 


1  AitchUon’s  Trenties  (IS7C}(  IV.  74,75,  XXXII. 

3  The  condition  of  Idnr  wn*  well-nigh  desperate.  Dishonesty  and  mis _ 

had  reduced  the  revenue  from  £10.000  to  £4500  (Its.  100.000*  45,000). 
chid- loll  of  this  had  to  ho  sot  apart  to  meet  tho  GAikwArs  tribnt*  «nd  the  rest 
auifiood  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt  of  £30,000.  The  m  ill  Go,  tong  in  arranra, 
clamorous  for  pay.  and  the  people  plundered  equally  by  the  state  and  by 
wore  leaving  in  numbers.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XII.  9,  10. 

*  In  1861  Javdnsing  entered  into  nn  Agreement  binding  himself  to  prevent  tin- 
Bmn^|lin^  of  salt  through  hie  territory.  Aitehuon’s  iWties  (10701,  IV.  78,73, 
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reign  was,  in  1868,  cut  short  by  his  death  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Keshrising,  the 
present  Maharaja  of  Idar,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  during  whose 
minority  the  affairs  of  the  state  are  managed  by  the  Political 
Agent.1 

The  Mah&rdja  of  Idar,  a  first  class  chief  with  full  civil  and 
criminal  powers  over  all  but  British  subjects,  receives  tribute, 
khichdi ,  amounting  to  a  yearly  sum  of  about  £1914  (Rs.  19,140) 
from  some  of  the  Mahi  K&ntha  chiefs,  and  pays  the  Gaikwar  a 
yearly  tribute,  gbdsddna ,  of  £3034  (Rs.  30,340).  He  holds  a  patent, 
sanad,  of  adoption  and  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns.  The 
military  force  of  the  state  consists  of  fourteen  field  and  three  other 
guns,  twelve  artillery,  400  cavalry,  and  500  infantry  and  police. 
The  subordinate  chiefs  hold  their  estates  on  condition  of  military 
service,  the  quota  being  three  horsemen  for  every  £100  (Rs.  1000) 
of  revenue.  The  actual  force  maintained  amounts  to  about 
568  cavalry  and  the  same  number  of  infantry.  These  troops  are 
undisciplined.2 

The  following  is  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Idar  family  : 


Chapter^XIH. 

States. 

Idar. 

History. 


A  nan  rising 
(1731*- 1742). 


Shivsing 

(1742-1791). 


Bhav&nising  Sagrlmsing  Z&limsing. 

(1791  ;  died  after  (got  Ahmeclnagar). 
twelve  days).  | 

I  I  I 

Gambhirsing  Karansing  PratApsing  (adopted 
(1791-1833).  (died  1835).  by  the  widow  of 

Zdlimsing). 


Amirsing  Indrasing 
(died  1823).  (has  issue). 


Daughter  Daughter 
Fnlji  Lai.  Faji  LdL. 


Umedsing 
(died  in  his 
father's 
lifetime). 


1 

Jawinsing 

1 

Pruthusing 

(1833-  1868). 

(1835-1839). 

1 

j 

Keshnsing 

1  1 

A  son  Daughter. 

(1868  ;  the 

(1839-1841). 

present  Chief). 

I 

Takhtsing  1841  ; 
(in  1843  elected 
Mahdrdja  of  Jodhpur). 

I 

Jasvatsing 
(present  Mah&rdja 
of  Jodhpur). 


*  This  date  is  uncertain.  See  Idar  History,  p.  406. 


The  villages  belonging  to  this  state  are  of  three  kinds,  state, 
khdlsa ,  under-lord,  bhumia ,  and  vassal,  sardar  patdvat .  The 
under-lords,  bhumids,  are  the  early  chiefs  who  settled  in  Idar  at 


Land  Tenures. 


realpatidar.com 


1  In  1874  an  agreement  was  concluded  with  the  state  for  the  construction  of  a  weir 
in  the  river  Hdthmati  and  of  a  canal  through  Idar  territory.  By  this  agreement 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  canal  limits  was  delegated  to,  and  accepted  by, 
the  British  Government.  Aitchison’s  Treaties  (1376),  IV.  86,  87,  XXXV. 

*  Aitchison’s  Treaties  (1876),  IV.  68. 
b  236—62 
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least  not  later  than  the  R  fit  hod  conquest  {about  1250)*  Thi> 
vassals,  sarddr  ^atdvats,  at  present  eight  in  number,  and  holding 
villages  on  service  tenure,  came  as  feudatory  chiefs  with  MsUrijft 
A  nan  Using1  and  Rays  in  g  from  Jodhpur,  In  hhumia  and  xardur 
; patarat  villages,  except  for  sugarcane  and  tobacco,  when  a 
cash  acre  rate  of  from  £1  to  £1  1G*.  (Rs.  10-18)  is  levied,  the 
crop-share,  hKaghatti t,  or  haltnr  system  prevails,  the  cultivator*  a 
share,  bhtig,  varying  from  a  third  to  an  eighth  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  village.  In  state,  hhalea^  villages,  except  sum©  Hhil 
settlements  in  the  north  and  east  where  the  crop-share,  haltar,  ami 
plough-tax  systems  prevail,  all  th©  lands  pay  a  fixed  cash  iter© 
charge,  big  hot  ia  of  from  2  s,  to  £1  4«.  (8  annas-  Rs.  G  a  big  ha) ,  This 
system  was  introduced  about  thirteen  years  ago  by  Mah&r&ja 
Sir  Javansxngii.  As,  in  most  cases,  the  measurements  were  not 
trustworthy  and  the  rates  badly  assessed,  on  taking  charge  of  the 
state  in  1808,  a  regular  survey  and  assessment  of  rates,  as  in  the 
neighbouring  British  districts,  was  introduced.  In  Postua  and 
Dhunal  in  the  north  from  several  co-shared  villages  inhabited  by 
Bbils,  the  state  levies  a  house  tax  of  2s.  Gd,  (Rs.  I  £)  and  a  grain  tax 
of  twenty  pounds.1  The  holders  of  land  are  of  two  classes,  a  large 
body  of  tenant  proprietors  and  a  small  number  of  tenanta-at-wiO. 
The  tenant  proprietor  is  admitted  to  have  a  right  in  the  land,  and 
can  be  ousted  only  for  failing  to  pay  his  assessment.  He  has  power 
to  transfer  his  holding,  and,  in  surveyed  villages,  can  sell  his 
occupancy  right,  the  buyer  becoming  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  assessment.  Tenante-at-wiJ!  chiefly  Kolis,  BhilB,and  Uparvdditis, 
are  more  or  less  unsettled,  taking  up  and  leaving  laud  at  their 
pleasure.  Field  tools,  and,  except  m  surveyed  villages,  land,  aro 
not  liable  to  be  sold  for  private  debts. 


The  land  revenue  collection  is  supervised  by  three  mthnltifdar#  no  d 
two  mah&lkaris*  Every  village  is  in  charge  of  an  accountant  and  In* 
with  the  village  headman,  pafaf,  collects  the  revenue  and  semis  it 
to  the  Darbar  through  the  rndmlaidUir,  When  the  revenue  ia  paid 
in  kind,  the  grain  is  sold  m  the  village  and  after  the  sale  has  been 
confirmed,  its  money  value  is  remitted  like  revenue  paid  in  cash* 


Formerly  civil  cases  were  heard  and  decided  at  the  Borbdr  through 
the  medium  of  arbitrators,  a  fee  of  one- fourth  being  recovered  on  all 
amounts  given  in  the  plaintiff's  favour.  Under  the  late  M  ah£r£j& 
a  court  was  established  at  Idar,  But  this  did  not  answer  and  in 
its  stead  four  judges,  'mnnszfs,  with  unlimited  original  powers 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  an  appeal  lying  from 
their  decisions  to  the  state  court  at  Idar.  Instead  of  the  twenty-five 
per  cent  levy,  a  system  of  stamp  fees  was  introduced.  When  the 
state  came  under  direct  management,  with  a  view  to  economy  the 
munsifs*  courts  were  closed  and  in  their  stead  lhandars  were  given 
civil  powers  in  suits  up  to  £5  (Its.  ©0)  and  vahivaiddrs  in  suits  up 


1  This  grain  tax  ia  a  punishment  fqr  disobedient  conduct,  In  1876  they  rrfii»ri| 
to  Let  their  houses  be  counted  and  were  so  disobedient  that  the  Assistant  FoUtwol 
.Agent  hud  u»  visit  their  villager  and  levy  this  cess  from  them. 
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to  £20  (Its,  200)  in  value.  All  other  suits  were  heard  at  Idar  through 
the  medium  of  arbitrators.  Since  1877  a  mun8%f*8  court  with 
jurisdiction  up  to  £500  (Rs.  5000)  has  been  opened  in  Idar*  and  in 
the  districts  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Assistant  Political  Agent,  the 
mdmlalddr  has  been  nested  with  powers  in  cases  np  to  £25  (Ks*  250) 
and  the  mahdlkari  up  to  £20  (Rs,  200).  These  courts  are  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  British  Civil  Code  and 
Stamp  Acts. 

In  criminal  matters  the  Maharaja  has  powers  of  life  and  death, 
During  the  minority  of  the  present  chief  the  powers  of  a  third  class 
magistrate  have  been  given  to  one  of  the  cadets  of  the  Mahdrdja^ 
house  and  to  five  of  the  vassal  chiefs,  sard&r  pat  aval#*  The 
attachment  \jlerk,  / ttptiddr,  at  Tintoi,  and  the  minister,  kdmdcur, 
nt  Pdl  are  also  entrusted  with  petty  magisterial  powers.  The 
three  newly  appointed  mdmlatddrs  are  invested  with  second  class, 
and  the  two  mah/ilkari* t  and  four  joint  officers  with  third  class 
magisterial  powers.  The  Assistant  Political  Agent  has  first  class 
original  powers  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  decided  by 
the  second  and  third  class  magistrates.  During  the  minority  of  the 
Maharaja,  the  court  of  the  Political  Agent  is  the  Sessions  Court. 
In  the  conduct  of  these  courts  the  British  Penal  and  Procedure 
Codes  are  adopted  as  guides.  On  the  frontier  crimes,  however 
heinous,  aro  settled  through  the  medium  of  Bhil  casto  committees. 
Crimes  committed  by  Multi  Kantha  Bhils  in  Meywar  or  Sirobi,  or 
by  outside  Bhils  in  the  Main  Kantha  are  heard  and  disposed  of  at 
the  International  or  Border  Panchdyats* 

The  ordinary  village  police  system  is  in  force  throughout  the 
state.  The  headman  is  in  Kanbi  and  Rajput  villages  called  muJchi, 
and  in  Bhil  villages,  gametu  His  office  is  hereditary  and  he  is 
generally  paid  in  land,  The  village  watchman,  chaukidt,  enjoying 
rent-free  land,  is  responsible  for  all  thefts  committed  within  his 
village  limits.  The  regular  police  of  the  state,  418  strong,  is 
ilist  ri  liu  t  ed  over  forty-four  posts,  / hands.  Knch  of  tbe  different  under- 
lords  and  petty  chiefs  is  responsible  for  the  police  of  his  own  estate* 

The  Idar  jail  had  in  1877  a  daily  average  of  145  prisoners.  A 
Email  garden  in  front  is  watered  by  prisoners  working  within  jail 
limits,  who  are  .also  employed  iu  carpet  making,  grain  grinding,  and 
weaving  country  tape  or  coarse,  doii ,  cloth  ;  others  work  outside  of 
the  jail  repairing  roads  and  deepening  ponds. 

Besides  an  estimated  total  revenue  of  £21,178  (Rs.  2,11,780) 
enjoyed  by  the  under -lords  and  vassals,  the  state  revenue  for 
1877  was  estimated  at  £26,824  (Rs,  2,68,240),  to  which  land  revenue 
contributed  £17,154  (Rs.  1,71,540)  and  miscellaneous  items, 
including  transit  dues  £3457  (Rs.  84,570)  and  a  trade,  kasab, 
cess,  £1513  (Rs.  15,430),  contributed  £9060  (Rs.  96,690).  When 
in  I860  it  came  under  direct  management  there  was  a  state  debt 
of  £14,864  (Rs.  1,48,640).  Though  the  ordinary  expenditure  is 
£21,000,  between  1867  and  1877  several  large  items  raised  the  debt  to 
£33,842  (Eh.  8,38,420).  Since  1677  this  amount  has  been  reduced 
by  £2150  (Rs,  21,500).  The  state  has  no  treasury*  Its  banker. 
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potdar ,  makes  all  money  payments  at  his  shop,  on  the  authority  of 
state  orders-  On  all  advances  the  banker  charges  interest  nt  sis  per 
cent,  and  pays  three  per  cent  on  all  surplus  funds  in  his  keeping. 
A  regular  account  of  all  these  payments  and  receipts  is  kept  at  tht’ 
D  nr  bar* 

In  1877-78,  there  were  twenty -two  schools  with  a  monthly  average 
attendance  of  thirty-seven  pupils  in  each  school*  Of  these,  nineteen 
were  for  boys,  and  two  at  Idar  and  Ah  mod  na  gar  for  girls,  Tho 
monthly  average  attendance  at  the  girls**  schools  was  fifteen  at  Idur 
and  seventeen  at  Ahmadnagar*  These  schools  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  deputy  educational  inspector  for  Palaopur  and 
Mahi  Kantha,  and  are  maintained  from  a  local  fund  cess  of 
one-sixteenth  levied  on  all  state,  khdlmf  lands.  The  state  has  a 
book  depot  and  a  reading  room  to  which  all  newspapers  received  by 
the  Darbar  are  sent. 

There  ia  a  dispensary  at  Idar  in  charge  of  a  pensioned  hospital 
assistant.  The  total  of  persons  treated  in  1877-78  was  1490,  and 
tho  daily  average  attendance  twenty-six*  During  the  same  year, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  deputy  sanitary  commissioner  for 
eastern  Gujarat,  the  work  of  vaccination  was  carried  on  by  two 
vaccinators  at  a  cost  to  the  state  of  £64  (Rs.  640).  The  total 
number  of  operations  during  the  year  was  4188,  of  which  4187  or  98 
per  cent  were  successful. 


Poi*  Pol,  comprising  sixty  villages  on  the  north -east  frontier  of  the 

Main  Kantha,  marches  with  Meywdr  in  Raj  pu  tuna.  The  country  is 
throughout  hilly  and  wild*  It  has  an  area  of  about  27,000  acres 
(55*000  hiyJtfis)  under  tillage ;  a  population  of  about  5000  studs, 
and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £2000  (Rb.  20,000).  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  gram,  and  maize. 

Jaychand,  the  last  Rathod  Rajput  sovereign  of  Kanouj,  left  (1 198) 
two  sons  Shivji  and  Sonangp*  The  first  founded  the  present 
family  of  M&rwur,  and  the  second  in  1257  established  himself  at  Idar, 
For  twenty-six  generations  the  chiefs  of  this  line  bore  the  title  of 
Kilos  of  Idar*  The  last  prince  Jagannatb  was  expelled  by  the 
Muhammadans  in  1656,  and  retired  to  the  hills.  His  son  Jhinja 
is  said  to  have  re-taken  Idar  in  1658,  and  held  it  for  six  months. 
Idar  again  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family,  but  was  n  second 
time  taken  by  Rao  Gopinath,  At  the  end  of  five  years,  lie 
was  driven  out,  and  since  then  the  Kdos  have  never  recovered  the 
place.  Gopinath *e  grandson  gained  Pol  by  putting  to  death  the 
chiefs  of  the  place.  Pari  bar  Rajputs*1  Since  he  made  it  his  head¬ 
quarters  seventeen  genera,  tie  ns  have  passed,  Hamirsingji  tb^ 
present  chief,  about  fbirty.two  years  of  age,  ranks  first  of  the  second 
class  Mahi  Kantha  chiefs,  and  manages  his  own  sdTaira  living  at 
G horddur,  its  Pol  has  been  found  too  unhealthy*  The  it&osof  Pol  pay 
no  tribute.  The  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters 
of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 


*  Thin  in  tJi»:  T*nl  actouul  ;  that  givcm  in  the  Rib  Muli*  tp.  315)  in  (onttvlut  dilfrtmL 
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Dafnta,  next  in  wealth  to  I  dor,  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Chapter  XIII. 
the  Main  Kdntlm,  comprises  seventy -eight  villages,  and  marches  States, 

with  Palsnpur  and  JSirohh  The  country  is  very  hilly  and  wild.  Its  Da  nt  l 

head  quarters  are  the  town  of  D&nta,  in  24°  12r  north  latitude  and 
72w  51/  east  longitude,  about  thirty-eight  miles  east  of  Doesa  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  north  of  Baroda.  Its  total  area  is  not 
known.  The  area  under  tillage  is  returned  at  15,000  acres  (30,000 
bigfuhfyg  the  1872  population  at  about  12,000  souls,  and  the  yearly 
re  venue  at  about  £5000  (Rs.  50,000). 

The  following  bardic  history  of  the  Danta  family  is  compiled  Hwlory. 

from  the  Has  Mala.1  Ravpalji  Parmer,  fortieth  in  descent  from 
Vi k ram  (56  b.c.),  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Dwarka  and  thence  to 
Catch*  He  took  a  vow  never  to  ©at  or  drink  without  having 
first  worshipped  Ambika  M&ta.  She,  pleased  with  bis  devotion, 
promised  him  any  boon  he  might  wish.  He  chose  the  throne  of 
Nagar  Tatta  and  Sind,  and  founded  three  royal  seats,  at  Nagar 
Tatta,  Bamanuva,  and  Bela  (809).  D&moji,  twelfth  in  descent  from 
Ravpalji,  having  no  son,  prayed  to  the  M&ta,  and  she  from  the  blood 
of  her  own  finger  raised  up  a  prince,  and  ordered  him  to  be  called 
J as  Raj .  At  this  time  Nagar  Tatta  was  invaded,  and,  after  a  nine 
years1  struggle,  taken  by  tlie  Muhammadans,  and  Damoji  slain. 

Jos  Rrij  continuing  the  contest  was  at  first  successful.  Afterwards 
the  Muhammadans,  returning  in  strength,  so  polluted  the  land  that 
the  goddess  told  Jas  Raj  that  she  wished  to  retire  to  Ar&snr.  The 
Raja  declaring  he  would  follow  her,  was  in  reward  promised  a  throne 
in  that  country.  Reaching  Arasur  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  goddess  gave  him  her  tiger,  and  telling  him  to  mount 
it,  promised,  that  whatever  territory  he  rode  round,  should  be  his. 

The  Raja  mounted  the  tiger  and  made  the  circuit  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  villages.  On  the  north  he  included  the  country  up  to  the 
Bhdrja's  well  in  the  lands  of  Sirota  ;  on  the  north-east  up  to  Kotdra  ; 
on  the  east  as  far  as  Derol  j  on  the  south-east  as  far  as  Gadv&da ;  on 
the  south  as  far  as  Kheralu ;  and  on  the  north-west  as  far  as 
Hath  id  ura.  VTith  treasure  found  in  the  Bandh&ro  hill,  now  called 
Gab  bar,  he  raised  an  army,  and,  returning  to  Nagar  Tatta,  drove  out 
the  M  uhammadans  and  remained  in  that  country  till  his  death. 

Meanwhile  his  son  Kedarsiug  or  Keshrising  stayed  at 
Gabbargiul  with  tho  Mata-  In  1069,  slaying  Tarsangia  Bhil  of 
Tarnanghmo,  he  fixed  his  capital  there.  His  son,  named  Jaspal  or 
Kalpal,  while  performing  a  great  sacrifice  at  Rora  village,  failed, 
and  the  officiating  Brdhman  was  so  mortified  that,  cursing  JaspaPs 
nice,  he  threw  himself  into  the  fire. 

After  several  generations  Tarsanghmo  was  taken  by  Ala-nd-rlin 
Khilii  (1295-1315),  but  was  soon  recovered  by  Rana  Jagatpal, 

Sixth  in  descent  from  Jagatpdi  was  Kaimr  Dev,  whose  brother 
Amboji  seized  the  lauds  of  Kotdra.  K&nar  Dev  had  two  Rdnis,  ono 
of  whom  of  the  Jim  la  family  of  Halvad,  built  the  ©astern  door  of 
Kherahi  and  a  well  and  pond  still  known  as  f  the  Jhali/s }  well,  Tho 


*  R4s  UiU,  32(3t  M0,  493p  47& 
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second  wife  Ratan  Kunvari  of  the  Sisodta  family  of  Udepnr  founded 
Rohilpur  Pat  tan,  now  called  Rom.  Kanar  Dev,  returning  from  the 
marriage  of  a  third  wife,  was  treacherously  attacked  by  his  brother, 
and  in  the  scuffle  both  were  killed.  Rao  Bban  of  Idar  (1440), 
bearing  of  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  collected  a  force  and  took 
Tar&amrhmo,  and  leaving  a  garrison  there,  seized  Mam  Ravafc  whom 
Kanar  Dev  had  left  in  charge,  and  carrying  him  to  Idar,  imprisoned 
him.  Insulted  by  the  Rao  in  his  captivity,  he  swore  that,  if  he  ever 
got  free,  ho  would  pull  down  the  Idar  palace  and  throw  it  into  Ui© 
Eora  Hiirimi  river.  After  a  time  he  was  released  and  went  to  Hsd  vad 
where  the  two  princes  were.1  Taking  them  along  with  him,  he  marched 
to  Ahmed&bad  and  had  an  interview  with  Sultan  Muhammad  II. 
(1441  -1451)  who,  on  condition  that  the  brothers  paid  him  £10,000 
(Rs.  1,00,000)  sent  an  army  against  Idar.3  On  the  approach  of  the 
army  Rao  Bhan  lied,  Idar  was  taken,  and  the  palace  pulled  down 
(1445).  Then  Mriru  Rdvat  promised  a  gold  mohar-  to  every  RoUlirr  who 
would  take  a  stone  of  the  palace  and  throw  it  into  the  Hamah 
Many  did  so,  and  Maru’s  threat  that  he  would  cast  the  palace  into  the 
river  was  carried  out.  From  Idar  the  arm y  marched  to  T&rsanghmo, 
and  taking  the  place  made  it  over  to  the  young  chief  The 
leader  of  the  army  demanding  their  pay.  Mam  fled  to  the  Budfenn 
hills,  but  afterwards  paid  the  troops  by  mortgaging  the  Kkemlu 
district. 

In  the  time  of  Askaranji  Ran  a,  one  of  Ak  bar's  princes  having 
given  offence,  fled  and  was  sheltered  by  Askamnji.  He  built  a fort  reass 
upon  the  hill  called  Kalvan,  about  three  miles  north  of  Tarsanghmo. 
After  some  time  the  prince  left  for  the  west,  where  he  was  seized 
and  sent  to  Delhi  by  Rao  Bh&rmal  of  Catch  for  which  service  ha 
got  the  Morvi  district.  In  reward  for  Ids  loyalty  to  the  prince 
Askaraii]!  Krina  was  given  by  the  Emperor  a  dross  of  honour  and 
the  title  of  Maha  Rana3  Askarunjj  left  three  eons,  Vagh,  Jajmal* 
and  Pra  tapsing.  Rail  a  V  dgh,  hearing  of  the  beauty  of  two  of  the 
Idar  Ranis  who  had  come  to  worship  at  Khedbrahma  visited  the 
temple  under  the  guise  of  a  Brahman.  Enraged  at  this  insult,  tho 
Rao  of  Idar  offered  Vegarno  Jamaddr,  a  Brahman  convert  to 
Islam,  the  village  of  Vatltfli  if  he  would  seize  Rami  V&glu 
Establishing  close  friendship  with  the  liana,  Yegarno  one  day  asked 


1  During  hia  captivity  the  BAq  used  to  ridicule  M.lru,  One  duty  Mitru  sAtd.  *  fLta, 
you  have  seized  th*i  I)  An  to  states  because  its  chiefs  are  in  fun  is.  but  do  not  suppose  tJ»sU 
there  is  uo  one  to  help  them.  Even  a  tiger  when  lie  is  caged  can  do  nothing  ;  Lot  tf 
you  lot  me  out*  I  will  cause  this  palace  of  you  re  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  into  thn 
Horn  ] Carnai  river.'  Th«  RAo  enraged  cried  to  the  guard,  *  Turn  the  dog  but 

Ins  Rilli  who  knew*  of  Mdm'ft  explot ta  caused  him  to  I*  detitunnl,  Another  dsy, 
when  the  Kani  was  nut  present,  the  RAo  set  him  free.  Rite  Mil 2a,  331. 

*  MAru  is  said  to  have  taken  the  two  princes  one  rm  each  hip,  and  with  a  hjnuarr 
of  lighted  coals  rm  his  head,  to  have  gone  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  SnltAn.  When 
the  SultAu  saw  him,  he  said,  *  The  children  will  be  burnt,  put  them  dovnu*  *  Then, 
sir,  the  children  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice.  *  when  we  have  got  down,  where  shall 
vro  stand  ?  The  Idar  RAo  has  seized  our  ground,  and  this  is  the  king's  ground  ;  if  we 
get  down  upon  it*  we  shall  make  an  enemy  of  him."  The  king  U 41  then*  to  take 
courage  and  caused  them  to  lx?  set  down. 

1  This  tnk*  anemia  to  refer  to  MiiMtTur  III,  the  la*!  «f  the  Ahtnodalmd  kin^i.  who 
ramping  from  Delhi  about  1563  remained  in  rebellion  till  his  capture  and  death  in 
1501. 
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him  to  drink  opium  at  the  Lank  ford  ou  ilia  Saharrrmti.  Tlie  cliief 
came  with  only  two  horsemeu  and  was  seized,  carried  to  Vadrili  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Vegarno  wrote  to  the  Rao,  telling  him  of  his 
success  and  asking  him  to  confine  Jaymal,  the  Raua's  brother  ;  but 
Jaymal  bearing  of  the  plot  escaped ,  and  assembling  a  force  took 
possession  of  Tarsanghmo,  and  beat  off  an  attack  made  by 
KhLianmnl.  Af ter  a  short  time  the  Idar  army  again  came  against 
Tai’saughmo;  but,  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  was  forced  to  retreat.1 

A  third  attempt  was  more  successful,  and  the  Rana  with  his 
family  fled  to  Danta.,  where  being  followed  by  their  enemies 
they  took  shelter  in  the  temple  of  the  Mata.  KaUanmal  left  posts 
at  every  village,  and  liana  Jaymat,  by  degrees  losing  all  his  men  and 
horses,  at  last  died.  Though  his  son  Jetmal  succeeded  in  recovering 
several  villages,  Tarsanghmo  lay  desolate  and  his  head-quarters  were 
removed  to  Danta  (1544),  called  after  Dan  tori  o  Vir  whose  shrine 
liew  three  miles  to  the  west  on  the  road  to  Navuvas.  Ratia  Jetmal 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jaysing,  Rut  he  failing  to  please  some 
of  the  leading  men,  they  recalled  his  brother  Punja,  who  was  in 
hilling  in  Sirohi,  and  made  him  chief.  Jaysing  retiring  to  the 
villages  of  Gsragva  and  MdukarL  Rana  Punja  was  a  successful  ruler, 
establishing  several  claims  over  the  neighbouring  lands.  He  left 
three  sons.  Mansing  who  succeeded  him,  Amarsing  who  received 
the  village  of  Sudasna,  and  Dhengoji  who  was  given  Gancheru. 

Manning  after  ruling  for  four  or  five  yearn  died,  leaving  two  song 
Giijsiug  who  succeeded  him,  and  Jasvoji  who  at  first  given  the 
village  of  Ranpur,  got  Sudssna  on  the  death  of  his  cousins  Hathioji 
and  Jagtoji,  and  afterwards  obtained  Vasai  and  Jaspur-Cliolfiuu 
in  Danta,  Gajsing  was  succeeded  by  hie  elder  son  Pruthusing 
(ltf87),s  while  Viramdev  the  younger  obtained  the  village  of  N£geL 
During  the  time  of  Band  Pruthusmg  the  army  of  Damaji  Gaikwar 
cam©  to  Danta,  and  did  not  withdraw  till  the  R&nas  had  agreed  to 
pay  tribute.  Haidar  Kali  Khan,  Viceroy  of  Gujarat  (1721-22)  also 
advanced  on  D&nta,  but  was  defeated.  About  this  time  the 
Pulanpur  chief,  placing  it  in  charge  of  some  Bhats,  ceased  to  pay 
a  claim  of  the  Ramis  on  the  Pdlanpur  village  of  Ghorialya. 
Disregarding  the  Bhftts  the  liana  plundered  the  village  and  seven 
of  their  number  committed  suicide.  This,  it  was  said,  was  the 
reason  why  all  the  Bana’a  seven  sons  died  before  him.3 
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1  It  said  that  the  Ruo  was  turning  hack  when  he  saw  a  Kanbi  woman  going 
■long  with  her  husband's  dinner.  The  RAo  asked  what  she  had.  and  ou  being  told  it 
was  rioe  pottage  be  took  it  and  began  to  eat.  but  as  it  was  hot  his  fingers  were  burnt. 
The  woman  said,  f  Why,  you  arc  ;ls  bad  os  Kali  In  mat '  The  fiAo  asked  how  tlu*t  was. 
She  said,  *  The  RAo  instead  of  taking  the  outlying  villages,  tries  to  Lake  Tarsanghmo 
itself,  a  thing  which  he  cannot  do  in  ten  years.  So  you,  instead  uf  beginning  round 
the  edges,  must  needs  thrust  your  fingers  into  the  middle  and  get  them  burnt, 

1  On  the  monument  of  RA11&  Gajmng  at  Danta  is  the  following  inscription  ;  Iu 
the  year  1743  1087)  on  M&rguhir#h  jtad  9th,  Sunday,  three  $tUu i  burned  ; 

I heir  names,  Vahuji  Shri  *  *  ,  Anand  Kmivar  :  Vahuji  Shrt  VAgheJi  Kupaii. 

Anaiict  Kuiivor  ;  Vahuji  Shri  BkattyAni  Je&almori,  Anop  Kunvar  ;  these  three  beonnio 
satiA.  In  commemoration  of  them  this  cAAofri  of  RAnn  Shri  Gajsingji  was  caused  to 
be  made.  In  the  year  1748  1 09*2)  on  Mdyh  vad  7th,  on  Friday  the  chhairi  was 

canned  tn  be  made, 

-  There  is  an  open  funeral  pavilion  at  D&nta  which  contains  three  ptttid**  The 
centre  one  below  the  usual  sun  and  moon  bears  the  figure  of  a  horseman  ;  the  two 
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Karan ji  his  nephew  who  succeeded  him,  quarrelling  with 
one  of  liis  chief  tneu,  wan  attached  ami  forced  to  fly  before  the  jo 
strength  of  Meghr&j  and  the  ITiakor  of  Sud&sna.  Two  years  httn, 
by  the  help  of  the  Diw&n  of  P&lanptir,  Karan ji  was  reinstate*!. 
Karanji  was  succeed  oil  by  his  non  Rat  an  ting  and  he, 
ruliug  for  five  years,  by  his  brother  Abbtiyasirig,  Finding1  ha 
chief  men  and  vassals  troublesome,  Abhayasitig  promised  a  fourth 
share  of  the  Danta  revenues  to  a  Maratha  named  Arjimrav  Chojwiro. 
He,  with  a  hundred  Gaik  war  hurts©,  after  about  two  years  begin  to 
build  a  small  fort  at  Danta,  At  last  hie  conduct  became 
oppressive,  that,  with  the  help  of  the  people.  Manning,  the  K&na\* 
eldest  son,  drove  him  out.  Shortly  after,  liana  Abhayasing  died 
(ITUS)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mansing,  who  acted  wuh 
vigour  and  increased  the  power  of  the  state,  Dying  in  1800  h* 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jagatamg,  who  was  also  n  vigor? m* 
rider,  chastising  Bhil  cattle  stealers,  and  spreading  hi*  denunub 
over  several  villages.  Afterwards  he  fell  into  trouble  with 
V&khtoji  Jitoji  one  of  his  vassals,  but  by  the  help  of  the  Diwnu  of 
PaLanpur  the  dispute  was  quietly  settled. 

In  a  second  dispute  between  the  Iinvia  and  one  uf  his  vnsnls,  the 
Ran  a  agreed,  on  condition  that  the  Diw&n  of  RtUunpur  Helped  him 
to  keep  order,  tu  mako  over  to  him  nearly  a  one- half  share  of  t he 
Diinta  territory.1  This  agreement  continued  till  1848  when,  on 
condition  uf  a  yearly  payment  of  £50  (Rs,  500),  it  was  cancelled,® 
As  Jagattdng  had  no  son  he  proposed  to  adopt  a  soir  of  Harming 
his  brother.  But  N arsing  refused,  saying  that  be  would  nut  do 
obeisance  at  his  own  son's  feet.  Alter  this  Jagntsmg 
that  Nursing  had  designs  on  his  life  and  fled  from  his  capit 
was  persuaded  to  coiue  back,  but  soon  after,  in  1823,  died  of  rover. 
Nstrsing,  who  succeeded  him,  ruled  till  1847  when  he  wna 
succeeded  by  his  sou  Jhalamsing,  and  ho  in  18tR)  by  Harisingji, 
and  he  in  December  187<j  by  the  present  chief  Jasvatgmgji, 

The  R&oft  of  D£nta,  ranking  in  the  second  class,  enjoys  special 
influence  from  having  in  his  territory  the  famous  shrine  of  Am  hit 
Bhavani,  whore  in  August,  September,  October,  and  November, 
pilgrims  of  all  ranks  meet,  their  costly  offerings  coming  in  the  end 
into  the  lidna'e  exchequer*  He  is  a  tributary  chief,  paying  the 
Gaikwar,  as  gh*Lf}dtlna>  a  yearly  sum  of  £237  2&,  2|d.  (Rs.  2^71441); 
the  Mahumjaof  Idar,  £51  7*.  lOgd.  (Rs.  513-15-3)  as  kkickdi  ;  and 
the  Diwan  of  Patanpur  £50  (Rs.  500}.  The  family  holds  no  deed 
allowing  adoption  j  in  matters  of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of 
p  ri  m  oge  n  i  tur  e. 

side  atonce  have  figure*  of  *atU  sculptured  ujK>n  thorn.  *  HAiia  Shri  Kuranji/  an 
an  inscription  records,  *  mode  the  dt)ia<W  of  kjiim  Sliri  Pr^th iUbgji.*  Another 
iosoriptioti  runs  r  *  Praiae  to  Shri  Guueaih  I1  When  HinaShri  Fmtbiisinjdi  deprtnt 
to  tshri  Vai U until,  two  ***!»#  burned;  their  minms  are  Yahuji  Sliri  Jtevri,  Fhnl 
Kuqvat,  and  Vahilji  Shri  Vd^heli  PethApuri,  SardAr  Kuuvar,  in  Sam  vat  1791#  (A.D.  17t3> 
cm  Shrd>txin  #uci  2nd  oa  Wednesday* 

1  A  virtli  share  was  written  over  to  Pilaupur  of  which  Di&U 
became  a  feudatory*  AitchiaoiVs  Treaties,  IV.  56. 

a  Aitduwm1!  Treaties,  I  V.  43,  The  hards*  accounts  wrongly  state  that  the  la 
made  over  to  the  British,  (fids  MAla,  474)*  The  explanation  probably  m 
Pilau  yur  waa  thou  to  a  great  extout  under  British  management. 
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Ma'lpur,  in  the  district  of  Nani  Marwar  in  the  south-east  of  the 
Mahi  Hantha,  comprises  seventy -seven  villages,  many  of  them 
alienated,  and  marches  with  Lunavada  and  Ahmedabad.  Hilly  and 
wild  its  exact  extent  is  not  known  ;  its  area  under  tillage  is 
estimated  at  about  41,000  acres  (81,695  highds)  *  its  population  at 
about  1 0,000  souls ;  and  its  yearly  revenue  at  about  £1200  (Rs.  1 2,000). 

The  Mdlpur  R&vals,  ranking  first  of  the  third  class  of  MaM  Kdntha 
chiefs,  are  Rafchod  Rajputs,  an  offshoot  from  the  family  of  the 
Riios  of  Idar.  Virajmal,  a  younger  son  of  Kinitsingji  seventh 
Rao  of  Idar,  was  provided  with  a  grant  of  land,  and  in  1344  his 
grandson  Khanadji  established  himself  at  Man  and  his  grandson 
Randhirsingj i  moved  from  Mdn  to  Moddsa.  It  was  not  till  1466 
that  Rdval  Vaghsingji,  the  great  grandson  of  Randliiraingji  of 
Moddsa,  and  eighth  in  descent  from  Virajmal,  settled  at  Mdlpur. 
At  that  time  Malpur  was  ruled  by  a  Rhil  chief  named  Malo  Kant. 
A  Brahman  of  Malpur  had  a  beautiful  daughter  whom  Malo  Kdnt 
wished  to  marry.  After  trying  every  means  in  his  power  to 
dissuade  Malo  Kant  the  Brahman  fled  to  Modasa  and  begged  the 
assistance  of  the  ruling  chief  Vaghsingji,  who  shortly  after  attacked 
and  conquered  Malpur,  where  his  descendants  have  since  ruled  as 
Rivals.  In  1780  during  the  reign  of  Indrasiogji,  Fatehaing 
Gdikwdr  attacked  and  captured  Malpur  and  took  away  its  gates, 
and  since  then  the  Rdvals  of  Malpur  have  paid  the  Gdikwdr  a 
yearly  tribute,  ghdmlana.  In  1796  Jalamsing  of  Modrisa 
attacked  Mdlpur  and  killed  the  ruling  Raval  whose  name  was  also 
Jalamsing.  Nor  was  his  son  Takhtsing  allowed  to  succeed  till  ho 
had  given  up  one-half  of  the  Moddsa  tribute,  choth ,  and  consented 
to  commute  the  other  half  for  a  money  payment  under  the  head 
of  girds .  In  1816,  during  the  reign  of  Rdval  Takhtsing,  the 
Mahhraja  of  Idar  stayed  at  Mdlpur,  and  since  then  the  Ravals  have 
paid  Idar  a  tribute,  khichdi .  The  present  Rdval  Shivsingji  is 
about  thirty-eight  years  old.  He  reckons  twenty-two  generations 
from  Klratsiugji,  the  seventh  Rao  of  Idar.  His  scat  is  at 
Mdlpur  the  principal  town  of  the  state.  Ho  is  a  tributary  chief 
paying  the  Gdikwdr  as  ghasdana  a  yearly  sum  of  £28  GJd. 
(Ha.  280*4-4)  ;  the  Mabdrdj  a  of  Idar,  £39  11*.  5^.  (Rs.  395-11-8) 
m*  khichdi  ;  and  the  British  Government  £43  (Rs.  430-3-5)  as 
salami.  The  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters  of 
succession  it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Ma'nsa,  twelve  villages  in  tho  Sdbar  Kan tha  district,  is  surrounded 
by  Gdikwdr  territory.  Its  area  under  tillage  is  estimated  at  11,000 
lucres  (22,000  bighds)  |  its  population  at  about  12,000  souls  ;  and  its 
yearly  revenue  at  about  £3900  (Rs.  39,000). 


Chapter  XIII. 
States, 

MX  LPtTR. 


Ma'ksAj 


The  chief  of  Mansa,  ranking  in  the  third  class,  is  descended  from 
the  Cbdvda  dynasty  of  Anhilvada  Patan  (746-942).  At  what 
lime  he  gained  his  present  possessions  is  not  known.  The  ruling 
Thaikor,  Rdjsingji,  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  himself  manages 
hia  estate.  His  seat  is  at  Mansa  the  chief  town  of  the  state.  He 
is  a  tributary  chief,  paying  the  Gdikwdr  as  ghlsddnt t  a  yearly  sum 
of  £1173  8*.  (Rs.  11,734).  Tho  family  holds  no  deed  allowing 
a  236—53 
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Wouamm,  MohaEpUT,  fifty -eight  villages,  in  tlio  Rohvar  district,  has  an 

estimated  area  of  22,400  acres  (44,800  bigJids)  under  tillage;  a 
population  of  14.000  souls  :  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £27u0 
(Rs,  27,000). 

Tho  Thakor  of  Mobanpur,  taking  rank  in  the  third  class,  is  n 
Rehvar1  Rajput  of  the  Indra  race,  and  ia  descended  from  the  Rao&of 
Chandruvati,  uear  mount  Abu.  His  ancestor  Jaspal  emigrated  from 
Chandra  vati  to  Hadol  in  the  Maht  Kantha  in  1227,  and  thcoce  in 
the  thirteenth  generation  Thakor  Pruthurdj  moved  to  Ghodvnda, 
having  received  a  grant  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  districts, 
which  in  course  of  timo  wore  divided  among  the  different  branches 
of  the  family.  The  present  Th&kor,  Umedsmg,  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  himself  manages  his  estate.  His  seat  is  at  Mohan  par, 
the  chief  town  in  the  state.  Ho  ia  a  tributary  chief,  paying  tha 
G&ikwdr,  as  ghdsddna$  a  yearly  sum  of  £474  19#.  4}d.  (Rs.  4749-1 1  -2)  ; 
tho  Mahdrnja  of  Idar,  £224  10#.  2  Jpi.  (R»*  2249-Q-G)  as  khichdi  ;  and 
the  British  Government,  15#,  (Ra.  7 J )  as  salami,  Tho  family  holds 
no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters  of  success  ion  it  fullows  the 
rule  of  primogeniture. 

CiBUDA'iiAn.  Gfaoda'sar*  un  the  south  frontier  of  tho  MaEi  K^ntlia,  with  in  all 

fifteen  villages,  marches  with  the  British  district  of  Xafra.  It  has 
an  area  of  22,50Q  acres  (45,000  fnghas)  under  tillage;  a  population  of 
8273  souls;  and  a  yearly  revetmo  of  about  £2500  (Rs.  25,000). 

Tho  Tluikors  of  Ghoddear,  ranking  in  tho  fourth  class,  are  said  to 
have  been  originally  Rajputs,  who  by  marrying  Koli  women  became 
known  as  Dabhi  Kolia.  They  are  said  to  have  come  to  Gujarat  from 
Bundolkliand.  Ono  of  them,  named  Vejalji,  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  one  of  tho  later  Hindu  Rajas  of  AnhilvrUla  Pdtan  ami 
received  tho  district  of  Dongnrva  in  grant,  jdghir,  The  family  wns 
reduced  by  Sultan  Alnnad  I.  (1411*  1448),  hut  on  submission,  Myaji, 
an  ancestor  of  tho  present  chief,  was  sent  to  the  neighbottrhootl  uf 
the  present  seat,  and  having  defeated  a  tribe  of  rebel  Rajputs,  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  their  estates  of  125  villages,  big  h<wi -quarters 
being  Barkunda.  Fur  this  act  of  violence  the  family  acquired  the 
cognomen  of  *  khdnt J.  Since  then,  except  for  some  propert  y  cesses, 
girds  hak&,  the  family  has  lost  nearly  all  their  villages.  Ghodibtur, 
the  principal  place,  is  the  seat  of  the  Thakor,  Tho  present  Tli&kor 
Surajmal,  about  twenty -nine  years  of  age,  himself  manages  the  affairs 


1  Of  tho  origin  of  the  Rehvar  Patdvals  the  following  account  ia  given,  The  Rehvar 
Rajputs  arc  ParmAra  and  came  originally  from  Ujoin.  They  have  educe  dunged  their 
place  of  almdo  successively  to  Parkar,  tho  Abu  mountain,  and  lastly  to,  TAringm,  fr<*rn 
all  of  which  places  they  seem  to  have  been  expelled.  They  took  possession  of 
T&ringa  in  Sam  vat  1 282  (I22G  A.  i>, ).  Their  deeds,  paidjtf  are  derived  from  the  former 
Ibioa  of  Idar,  and  their  dependence  on  the  present  RAja  is  limited  to  the  payment  of 
khichdi*  The  name  Rehvar  la  said  to  be  derived  from  the  following  circumstance  : 
one  of  their  great  ancestors  at  Abu  being  on  his  way  to  take  charge  of  his  bride, 
stopped  to  pay  Ids  devotions  at  a  temple  of  the  Devi.  As  his  future  father-in -law 
intended  to  kill  him,  the  goddess  from  compassion,  is  reported  to  have  said  rrh  vtir,  t  c. 
bridegroom,  go  no  further.  He  remained  and  those  who  went  wore,  ail  muidered. 
Bom.  Gov,  Scl.  XU.  1*20. 
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of  bis  state-  lie  is  a  tributary  chief  paying  the  Giukwar  as  gfuisdana 
a  yearly  sum  of  £350  2#.  {its,  3501),  and  the  British  Government 
£13  10^  Id*  (Ra.  488-0-8)  as  jamdhamdi*  Tbo  family  holds  no  deed 
allowing  adoption ;  in  matters  of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of 
primogeniture , 

A'mliya'ra,  on  tho  Majam  river  in  tbo  Vatrak  Kanfcha,  with  in 
all  thirty-three  villages,  has  an  area  of  17,958  acres  (35,910  bighds) 
under  tillage;  a  population  of  10,GGl  souls;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of 
about  £2900  (Rs.  29,000)* 

Tito  Thakora  of  Amliyara,  ranking  as  fourth  class  chiefs,  are 
Hindus,  Khimfc  Kolia  by  casta.  They  claim  descent  from  Cholmn 
Rajputs  of  Sarnbhar  or  Ajmir,  and  are  said  to  have  received  th& 
grant  of  Amliyara  in  tho  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzob  (1058  - 
1707).  They  are  famous  for  the  obstinate  resistance  they  havo 
moro  than  once  made  to  the  G&ikw&Fs  troops,  Tho  present  chief, 
Thakor  J&Iaxnaing,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  has  his  seat  at 
Ainliyam,  the  chief  town  of  tho  state.  Ho  is  a  tributary  chief, 
paying  the  Gaikwar  a  yearly  sura  of  £31  12#.  (Rs.  316)  as  ghasddna . 
Tho  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption;  in  mat  tors  of  succession 
it  follows  tho  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Puna'dra,  eleven  villages  on  the  V Afcrak  river  in  the  Yatrak 
KAnthn  district,  has  an  area  of  8325  acres  (16,650  hiyhds)  under 
tillage  ;  a  population  of  3814  souls;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£1200  (Rs.  12,000). 

The  Mias  of  Punadra,  ranking  in  the  fourth  class,  are 
Makvdna1  Kolia,  converted  to  Islam  by  Mahmud  Begada  (1459-1513). 
They  claim  descent  from  the  Jhala  Rajputs  of  Halvad  in  Kathiawar. 
Their  ancestor.  Harising  of  the  Muudra  house,  in  1483  entered 
the  service  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Bogada  and  became  a  MusaLm&n. 
For  this  and  his  services  Harising  received  a  grant  of  Mandvn 
and  its  dependent  villages,  which  ho  helped  to  wrest  from 
Samatsing,  a  Rajput  chief  of  the  Bovla  tribe,  and  from  him  have 
sprung  the  petty  states  of  Puna  dr  a,  Khadal,  Dahlia,  and  Ram  ris  in 
the  Mahi  Kuntha,  M  find  va  itself  being  under  the  Gaik  war.  The  Mias 
of  Puniidra  follow  a  mixed  Muhammadan  and  Hindu  religion,  giving 
their  daughters  in  marriage  to  Muhammadans  of  rank  and  marrying 
the  daughters  of  Koh  chiefs.  They  bury  their  dead.  Abhaysing 
the  present  Mia,  a  minor  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  bas  his  seat  at 
Punidra,  and  is  receiving  his  education  at  the  Sadra  Talukdari 
school.  The  state  is  managed  by  his  mother  Bai  Daryiibai  under 
the  control  of  tho  Political  Agent,  He  la  a  tributary  chief,  paying 
the  Gaikwar  a  yearly  sum  of  £37  10#.  (Its.  375)  as  ghdaddna.  The 
family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters  of  succession  it 
follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture, 

Kliada'L,  twelve  villages  on  the  river  Vatrak  in  the  V&trak 
Kantha  district,  has  an  area  of  3250  acres  (G500  big  has)  under 


1  Thu  natna  Mak  *4nn.  is  said  to  bo  formed  from  tho  word»  ma  mother,  foi  iuferiur* 
•a!  t'rtrta  caste  ;  bee aura*  their  forefather1}  rater  married  with  Kali  wom^u* 


Chapter  XIII 
States, 
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tillage  ;  a  population  of  23*41  souls  -  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£1650  (Rs,  16,500). 

The  Mifts  of  Khadul,  ranking  in  the  fourth  class,  are  converted 
MakvanAa  of  the  same  family  as  the  Fonldra  Milts,  and  like 
follow  a  mixed  Muhammadan  and  Hindu  religion.  The  present  chief, 
Sardarsing,  about  forty-one  years  of  age,  himself  manages  tku 
affairs  of  his  state.  He  ia  a  tributary  chief,  paying  the  Gutkw&r  a 
yearly  sum  of  £175  2*.  (Rs,  1751)  ns  glux*dUina,  and  £25  (Rs,  250) 
as  jamdbandi.  The  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in 
matters  of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Petha'pur,  consisting  of  the  town  of  Pethnpur  and  two  village* 
on  the  Sabarmati  river  in  the  8^. bar  Kan  tha  district,  has  an  nmt 
of  2750  acres  (5500  bighda)  under  tillage;  a  population  of  about 
7000  souls  ;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £1500  (Rs.  15,000). 

The  Thdkors,  ranking  in  the  fourth  class,  are  Vaghela  Raj  puts 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  VAghela  sovereigns  of  AnhitvAda 
Patau  (1130-1298),  Simmshi  or  Sarangdev,  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
Raja  Karan,  the  last  Raja  of  Patau,  was  allowed  the  town  of  Kulol 
and  surrounding  villages  as  an  estate.  Descended  from  him  in  the 
tenth  generation  was  Herat&ji,  who,  in  14*45,  slaying  his  maternal 
uncle  Pitaji  of  the  Gohil  tribe,  took  possession  of  his  ©state 
called  after  him  PetMpur.  The  present  chief,  Gambhlrsingji, 
who  is  only  0£  years  of  age,  succeeded  his  father  Htnaataiugji  in 
1879.  During  his  minority  the  state  is  administered  by  his  mother 
helped  by  experienced  managers  under  a  certain  supervision  by  the 
Political  Agent. 

Rana'san,  sixteen  villages,  in  the  Rehvar  district,  has  an  area 
of  16,612  acres  (33,225  big  has)  under  tillage  ;  a  population  of  5329 
souls;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £950  (Rs.  9500). 

The  Th&kors  of  Hanasan,  taking  rank  in  the  fourth  class,  are 
Rehvar  Rajputs  of  the  Indra  race,  and  are  descended  from  the  RAoa 
of  Chumlr&vati  near  mount  Abu.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century 
(1227)  their  ancestor  Jaspal  moved  from  Chandravati  to  Hadol  in 
the  Mahi  K  an  tha,  and  from  that  in  the  thirteenth  generation 
Thakor  Prothuraj  moved  to  Ghodvada  which  he  had  received  in 
grant.  Vajesing  the  present  Thakor,  about  sixty- five  years  of  age. 
succeeded  in  1842  and  has  his  seat  at  Ramis  an  the  chief  town  of 
the  state.  He  is  a  tributary  chief  paying  the  Gaikw&r  an  ghdxrliina 
a  yearly  sum  of  £37  6#+  (Rs.  373-6-2)  ;  the  Idar  chief  £74  19/r.  lr/ 
(Rs.  749-8-3)  as  khicblx,  and  the  British  Government  6#.  I0|d. 
(Rs.  3-7-1)  as  salami.  The  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ; 
in  matters  of  succession  it  follows  the  mlo  of  primogeniture. 

Varsoda,  six  villages,  on  the  SAbarmnti  river  in  the  Sabar 
Kan  tha  district,  has  an  area  of  4650  acres  (9300  bightis)  under 
tillage  j  a  population  of  about  4000  souls  ;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of 
about  £1300  (Rs.  13,000)* 

The  Thakors,  ranking  hi  the  fourth  class,  are  ChAvda  Rajputs  of 
the  samo  stock  as  the  Thakor s  of  Milusa,  and  are  descended  from 
the  Chavda  dynasty  of  Anhilvadu  Paian  (74G  -  912).  The  dat^e 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  present  T  bilk  or  settled  at  Var*u 
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is  not  recorded.  Thitkor  Kisorsingji,  the  present  chief,  about 
thirty-nine  years  of  a ge,  lives  at  Yarsoda,  the  chief  town  of  the 
state.  He  is  a  tributary  chief,  paying  the  Gaikwar  a  yearly  sum 
of  £153  5ar,  lOJd.  (Rs,  1562-14-1}  as  gkasddna.  The  family  holds  no 
deed  allowing  adoption  ;  In  matters  of  succession  it  follows  the  rule 
i j  f  p  rimogen  i  t  ure , 

nov  fifteen  villages,  in  the  Sntaar  Kautha,  has  an  area  of  7500  Llo l. 

acres  (15,000  bifjhdx)  under  tillage;  a  population  of  5511  souls  ; 
and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £1700  (Rs.  17,000). 

The  Thakors,  ranking  in  the  fourth  class,  are  Makv&na  Kolia, 
claiming  descent  from  Makvana  Rajputs.  Eleven  generations  back 
Makvana  Bhatti  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dedhrota  and 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Koli*  From  him  are  sprung  the  families 
of  Ho%  Dedol,  Khervada,  Vaktapur,  Dedhrota,  and  Prompur*  Tho 
date  is  not  known,  but  as  the  Makvana  is  a  branch  of  the 
Jhala  tribe,  it  is  probable  that  the  settlement  of  these  chiefs  and 
those  of  Khadal  and  Punadra  took  place  in  tho  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  -Thai  As  were  driven  by  the  Kathis  out  of  HAlar  in 
Kathiawar.  Tho  present  Thakor,  Vakhtsing,  a  minor  about 
seventeen  years  of  ago,  succeeded  in  1 866,  and  is  receiving  his 
education  at  the  RAjkumar  College  in  Kathiawar .  His  seat  is  at 
Xlol  the  chief  town  of  tho  state.  He  is  a  tributary  chief  paying  the 
Gaikwar  as  ghdsdana  a  yearly  sum  of  £186  6*.  4gd.  (Rs.  1863-3-1)  ; 
and  the  Maharaja  of  Idar  £42  16*.  7fd.  (Re,  428-5-1)  as  khickd t\  and 
£1  13s.  G|d.  (Rs.  16-12-2)  as  Ahmednagar  salami  hob,  Tho  family 
holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters  of  succession  it  follows 
the  rule  of  primogeniture.  During  the  chief's  minority  his  state  is 
managed  by  the  Political  Agent. 


Chapter  XIII. 
States, 

Vabsoda. 


Eatosan,  twenty-nine  villages,  isolated  in  BhnvAl,  north  of  K 
the  Yiramgam  sub-division  of  the  Ahmedabad  district,  has  an  area 
of  7797  acres  (15,595  bigluis)  nndor  tillage;  a  population  of  4550 
souls  ;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)* 

Tbe  Thdkors,  Makvana  Kolia  of  the  Chandra  race,  are  the 
descendants  of  Shamtdji,  the  third  son  of  Kesar  the  Makvana, 
who  was  the  son  of  VeliiAs  of  the  Jliala  tribe,  which  sprung  from 
the  Anhilvada  dynasty.  ShAmtaji  took  forcible  possession  of 
the  town  of  Santlial,  and  there,  in  the  days  of  Mahmud  Beguda 
(1459  -  1513),  his  descendant  KAnoji  lived.  By  marrying  tho 
daughter  of  a  Bhil  chieftain,  Kanoji  lost  caste.  But  serving 
with  distinction  under  SultAn  Mahmud  ho  received  a  grant  of  tho 
Katosan  state  with  eighty-four  villages.  From  this  Kanoji  is 
descended  tho  present  chief,  Thakor  Karan  sing,  who,  ranking  as 
a  fourth  class  chief,  from  family  sub-divisions  enjoys  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  original  estate*  Th&kor  Kamnsing,  about  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  1869*  His  scat  is  at  Kabosan,  tho 
chief  town  of  the  state.  Ho  is  a  tributary  chief,  paying  tho 
Gaikwar  as  ghdsdana  a  yearly  sum  of  £54  8s.  5fd.  (Rs.  544-3-10). 

The  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters  of  succession 
it  does  not  follow  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 
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MagOdlt  with  thirty  ?i!la^os  in  the  Ntini  Marw&r  district,  has  i 
area  of  12,3ti2  acres  (24,725  bitjhax)  under  tillage ;  a  population*! 
about  3000  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £400  (Its-  4000 j* 

The  Thftkors  of  Magodi,  Ruthod  Rajputs,  belong  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Malpur  family  and  rank  in  the  fifth  class  of  Malii 
Kiintha  chiefs.  They  trace  their  descent  from  R4msingji, 
second  son  of  Govind&ingji,  second  Raval  of  Malpur,  who  obtained 
the  Magodi  estate  as  a  maintenance  about  the  year  1637,  when  hi.-' 
elder  brother  Panchsingji,  third  Riival  of  M  alp  nr,  succeeded  to 
the  Malpur  chieftainship,  Himat&ing,  the  present  Thiikor,  about 
forty-eight  years  of  ago,  has  his  seat  at  Magodi,  the  chief  town 
of  the  state.  Ho  is  a  tributary  chief,  paying  the  Mahardja,  of  Idar 
as  khichdi  a  yearly  sum  of  £9  6^.  2  |c£*  (Rs*  93- 1 -10),  The  family 
holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters  of  succession  it 
follows  tho  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Suda'sna,  in  the  Nani  Marwar  district,  marching  on  the  west  with 
Palanpur  and  comprising  nineteen  villages,  has  an  area  of  5OU0 
acres  (10,000  highae)  under  tillage  ;  a  population  of  53G5  souk, 
and  a  yearly  revenue  of  £800  (Ks,  8000), 

Tho  Thakors  of  Sudastm,  Bamd  Rajputs  of  the  Partnar  tribe, 
ranking  in  the  fifth  class,  trace  their  descent  from  Amarsing  the 
eon  of  Funjn  brother  of  Mimjsmg  of  Danta.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  Amarsing*s  time,  the  estate 
of  the  single  village  of  Sudasna.  Amarsing  made 
on  his  cousin  Jasvoji's  estate  of  Ran  pur.  In  revengi 
Dante,  a  friend  of  Jasvoji,  hired  a  body  of  freebooters,  who  shortly 
afterwards  meeting  Amarsmg  near  the  village  of  Palkhari  fell  oil 
him  and  put  him  to  death.1  Amarsing  was  succeeded  by  his  soil 
Hat  bio  ji,  and  ho  by  Khomansing,  a  child  of  eighteen  months  old. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  minority  Jasvoji  of  Ran  pur  took  Snd&sna, 
giving  HathiojFa  widow  the  village  of  Uderan.*  Abont  this  time 
the  Gaikw&r  army  under  Vi  t  hob  a  attacked  Sudasna,  plundered  the 
village  and  retired.  After  this  they  returned  every  three  or  four 
years,  and  at  last  levied  a  fixed  tribute*  Sarddrsing,  Jasvoji's  sou 
and  successor,  was  adopted  by  Gajsing  of  DAnta.  Afterwards  an 
heir  was  born  to  Gajsiug  and  Sardi irsi ng^s  claims  were  met  by  tho 
grant  of  Vasai,3  Davol,  Dalisanu,  and  several  other  villages.  A  mar- 
si  eg,  Sardarsirig*s  grandson  and  successor,  greatly  increased  the 
estate  and  took  the  Khilar  district  between  Sudasna  and  Tdringa. 
Ho  repulsed  a  Gaik  war  army  ;  and  defeating  the  Ddnta  chief  received 
from  him  five  villages  and  a  fourth  share  of  the  transit  dues  paid 
by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Amba  Bhav&ni.  Amarsing  left  a  sou 
Fatehsing,  whoso  sons  were  Moh batsing  and  Punji.  In  the 
time  of  Mohbatsing,  in  1804,  Kakaji,  a  Mardtha  officer,  brought 
an  army  of  the  Gaik  war  against  Sudasna,  but  was  beaten  by  the 
Thdkor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  helped  by  the  spirit  of  Mdnikndth 

1  lUa  MAIa,  470, 

-  In  this  villain  licr  descendants  still  (1&5G)  remain,  IMj&  MAla,  470. 

J  Tliiu  viliaai-o  on  SardarBjnir'a  death  wna  bold  jointly  by  iiia  four  *<_»&*.  K4* 
Mila,  4 SO. 


frequent  forays 
lge  M&asiug  of 
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Bdvo,1  and  did  not  lose  a  man.  Mohbatsing  left  four  sons,  Hari- 
eing,  Rafcansing,  Parbatsing,  and  Mokansing,  Harising  enjoyed 
the  chicfehip  for  four  years*  and  was  succeeded  by  Rata  using 
who  held  it  for  two  years  and  died.  His  son  Bhupafcsing  succeeded 
him,  and  Hired  only  for  one  year.  Then  (1845)  Parbatsing  the 
present  Thukor,  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  began  to  rule.  His 
seat  is  at  SudAsna*  the  chief  town  of  the  state.  Ho  is  a  tributary 
chief*  paying  the  Gaikwdra  yearly  sum  of  about  £100  (Rs.  1000) 
as  ghAadana,  and  the  Mah&raja  of  Idar  £30  2s.  (Rs,  861-4-2}  as 

khtehdu  The  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption;  in  matters  of 
succession  it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Vala'sua,  with  ten  villages  on  the  S&barmati  in  the  Ndni 
Marwar  district*  has  an  area  of  3800  acres  (7000  biglut #)  under 
tillage  ;  a  population  of  3880  souls;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£000  (Rs.  6000). 

The  Thakors  of  Val&ma,  ranking  in  the  fifth  class,  are  IMihod 
Rajputs*  and  traeo  their  origin  to  Virmndev*  the  famous  Rao  of  Idar, 
a  contemporary  of  Akbar,  who  ruled  about  the  beginning  of  tho 
so  von  teen  th  century.  V  i  ramdev  dying  childless,  was  unlawfully 
succeeded  by  his  younger  nephew  Kalidnmal.  Gopdld&s  tho  cider 
brother  to  obtain  his  rights  took  service  with  the  Emperor  of 
DolhL  Before  leaving  for  Delhi*  Gopuldaa  left  his  family  with  a 
cowherd  named  Volo.  Ho  returned  with  a  force  from  Delhi  ;  but 
on  his  wav  to  Idar,  was  waylaid  and  killed  by  Lai  Mia,3  tho 
Kasha  ti  of  Mandva  whose  town  he  had  taken.  After  his  death 
Gop&ld&s*  family  remained  with  the  cowherd  Volo,  and  founded  a 
village  naming  it  Valasna  in  honour  of  their  protector.  Gradually 
encroaching  on  tho  country  round.  Harising  and  Ajabsing, 
Gop&ldas*  two  sons,  divided  their  lands  into  the  greater  and  lessor 
estates  of  Valasna.  These  lands  are  not  now  tho  sole  property  of 
their  descendants,  as  tho  Maharaja  of  Idar  acquired  a  share  in  part 
of  the  state,  Mousing]  i,  the  present  Thnkor,  about  thirty  years  of 
ago,  has  his  seat  at  Val&sna  the  chief  town  of  the  state.  He  is  a 
tributary  chief  paying  the  Gaik  war  as  ghdsddna  a  yearly  su  m  of  £28 
6  jd.  (Rs.  280*4-4).  The  family  bolds  no  deed  allowing  of  adoption; 
in  matters,  of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture, 

Sa'thamba,  eighteen  villages,  in  th©  Yatrak  K&ntha  district,  has 
an  area  of  5000  acres  (10,000  big  has)  under  tillage;  a  population 
of  4800  souls  ;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £000  (Rs.  9000), 

The  Thakors  of  Sathamba,  ranking  in  the  fifth  class  of  Mahi 
Kautha  chiefs,  are  Bariya  Kalis,  originally  from  Sind,  who  held 
P&fcrt,  when  Ala-nd-din  (1297)  came  to  Gujarat,  Driven  from 
Patri  they  took  refuge  with  the  Raja  of  Cb&mpuncr,  who  gave  thorn 
a  grant,  ydghiry  of  Bariya.  From  Bariya  one  of  tho  family,  in  the 
time  of  Mahmud  Bo  gads,  got  possession  of  Sathamba.  The  scat  of 


Chapter  XIII. 
States. 

ScOA  SNA, 


VjtU'flKA. 


Sa  TOAMUA* 


1  Tin's  MAnikn&th  is  the  same  BAvo  whose  leave  had  to  lie  gained  he  Fore  the  waits 
of  AJmitwififwl  could  lie  built  (Bombay  Gazetteer,  IV,  tS7(S,  note  3),  and  who  hae  two 
athrmes  at  Tarsanghjmo  and  Hud&snu  where  he  used  to  live. 

*  This  LAI  Mia  rwaa  probably  the  ancestor  of  the  M&ndva  Mia  and  progenitor  of 
PuiiJtJra,  lvhad4!t  and  ^  ther  MiAe*  Major  E.  W.  West. 
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tli©  Thftkors  is  at  Sfithntnba,  the*  chief  town  of  the  state,  Ajabsinf. 
the  present  Th&kor,  about  thirty- five  years  of  a#©,  succeeded  ia 
1867,  He  is  a  tributary  chief,  paying  the  Gaikw&r  a  yearly  sum  <4 
£40  2#,  (Rs.  401}  aag/i&ifddma;  the  Rdbi  of  B&Iftsiuor  £56  (Bs.  6*H] 
tis  januibandi ;  and  the  Raja  of  Lunavdda,  £12  H«,  (Ha,  127)  as 
gird#  halt .  The  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption;  in  matter* 
of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture, 

Da'bha,  ten  villages,  in  the  Vdtrak  Kant  ha  district,  has  an  art11* 
of  8400  acres  (16,800  biyk&s)  under  tillage;  a  population  of  1600 
souls  ;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £550  (Ra.  5500). 

The  Mias  of  Dabha,  taking  rank  in  tho  fifth  class,  are,  like  lb 
chiefs  of  Pimadra,  Makvaua  Kalis  converted  to  Islam,  and  liketli^m 
follow  a  mj^ed  Muhammadan  and  Hindu  religion.  They  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Muhammadans  of  rank,  and  marry  the 
daughters  of  Kali  chiefs.  They  bury  their  dead.  Gulab  Mia,  thu 
present  chief,  about  forty- two  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  1854*  H.n 
seat  is  at  Dabba,  the  chief  town  of  the  state*  He  is  a  tributary  chief* 
paying  theGaikwar  as  ghaadana  a  yearly  sum  of  £15  (Ks.  150),  and 
the  chief  of  Amliyara  £5  6s.  (Re.  53)  as  girds*  The  family  bold* 
no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters  of  succession  it  follows  tin? 
rule  of  primogeniture, 

Rupal,  eleven  villages,  in  the  Rehvar  district,  has  an  area  of 
10,500  acres  (21,000  big  has)  under  tillage;  a  population  of  3200 
souls  ;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £350  {Rs_  3500), 

The  Th&kors  of  Rupal,  ranking  in  the  fifth  class  of  Mati  Kinihu 
chiefs,  are  Rehvar  Rajputs  of  the  In  dr  a  race,  descended  from  the 
same  stock  as  tho  Mohanpur  Thakors,  Their  seat  is  at  Rapid,  the 
principal  town  in  the  state.  Minting  the  present  chief,  about  thirty - 
three  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  1  847*  He  is  a  tributary  chief,  paying 
the  Gaikwar  a  yearly  sum  of  about  £116  9s.  8Jd,  (Rs,  1104-13*6]  as 
ghdsddnaf  and  the  Maharaja  of  Idar  £36  4i*  l$d.  (Rs.  362-1-1)  as 
khichdu  The  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  umttera 
of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture* 

Dadha  liya,  ten  villages,  in  the  Rehvar  district,  has  an  area  of 
8250  acres  (16,500  bigh&s)  under  tUlage ;  u  population  of  3443 
souls;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £450  (Rs.  4500). 

The  Th&kors  of  Dadhaliya,  ranking  in  the  fifth  class,  :m«  S&odiU 
Rajputs  from  Udepur  in  Rajputana.  About  tho  middle  of  tbu 
seventeenth  century,  Vahaji  the  first  Thdkor,  with  a  body  of  L«>r^ 
entered  the  service  of  Kalianmal,  Rao  of  Idar,  who  gave  him  a  grant, 
patta,  of  th©  Bayad  sub-division  of  forty- two  towns  and  villages. 
Vahaji  afterwards  asked  for  a  further  grant  and  was,  in  1674, 
presented  with  Dadhaliya  and  sis  other  Bhil  villages.  About  fifty 
years  later  (1731),  when  the  Jodhpur  princes  Raising  and  A u. ‘lod¬ 
ging  assumed  the  government  of  Idar,  the  Dadhaliya  chief  refused 
to  servo  under  them,  and  the  B&yad  estate  was  taken  from  him. 
The  present  Tliakor,  Jasvatsing,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  li.n 
his  seat  at  Dadhaliya,  the  chief  town  of  the  state.  He  is  a  tributary 
chief,  paying  the  Gaikwar  as  ghdsddna  a  yearly  sum  **f  £69  18*,  G  J  J. 
(Rs*  699-4-6),  and  the  Maharaja  of  Id  ar  £61  te*  2|*f.  (Rs.  61 0*9-5;  as 
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-  fchichdi .  His  family  holds  no  deed  allowing*  adoption  ;  in  matters 

-  of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Va'd.a'g&'m,  nineteen  villages,  on  the  Majam  river  in  the  Rehvar 
district,  has  an  estimated  area  of  12,575  acres  (25,150  big  has)  ; 
a  population  of  3259  souls ;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £900 
(Rs.  9000). 

The  ThAkors  of  VadAgAm,  ranking  in  the  fifth  class  of  M&hi 
K  Ant  ha  chiefs,  are  Rehvar  Rajputs  of  the  Indra  race,  descended 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  Mohanpur  ThAkors.  Their  seat  is  at 
VadAgAm  the  chief  town  of  the  state.  Raj  sing,  the  present 
ThAkor,  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  1846.  He  pays 
no  tribute.  His  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption ;  in  matters 
of  succession  it  follows  the  rdle  of  primogeniture. 

Va'sna,  five  villages  on  the  SAbarmati  river  in  the  BAvisi  district, 
has  an  area  of  5367  acres  (10,735  big  has)  under  tillage  ;  a 
population  of  4450  souls ;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £1200 
(Rs.  12,000).  The  cantonment  of  SAdra,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Mahi  KAntha  Political  Agency,  is  situated  within  the  limits  of 
SAdra,  a  village  in  this  state.  For  the  land  so  taken  up  the  ThAkor 
receives  from  the  British  Government  a  yearly  ground-rent 
amounting  to  £26  (Rs.  260) -1 

The  ThAkors  of  VAsna,  ranking  in  the  fifth  class,  are  RAthod 
Rajputs  descended  from  Joda  RAja  of  MArwAr.  The  family  came 
to  GujarAt  with  Musal  ShAh  in  1476  (Samvat  1532)  and  received  a 
grant  of  ParAntij.  In  1506  they  were  removed  from  ParAntij  and 
went  to  live  at  Challa  near  SAdra.  Losing  Challa  in  1629  they 
fell  back  to  VAsna,  now  the  family  seat.  Takhtsing,  the  present 
ThAkor,  is  a  minor  about  54  years  old,  and  his  state  is  managed 
by  his  mother  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Political  Agent. 
He  is  a  tributary  chief  paying  the  GAikwAr  a  yearly  sum  of 
£310  17s.  4| d,  (Rs.  3108-11-2)  as  ghasdana.  The  family  holds  no 
deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters  of  succession  it  follows  the  rule 
of  primogeniture. 

Hadol,  in  NAni  MArwAr,  with  nineteen  villages,  has  a  population 
of  2845  souls  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £200  (Rs.  2000).  The 
present  chief,  Gamansing,  forty -five  years  of  age,  ranking  in  the  sixth 
class,  is  a  ParmAr  Koli,  paying  the  GAikwAr  a  yearly  sum  of  £1 1  4s. 
(Rs.  112)  as  ghasdana ,  and  £4  2s.  (Rs.  41)  to  the  MahArAja  of  Idar 
as  khichdi .  His  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  but  does 
not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption. 

Satla'san,2  in  GadvAda,  with  thirteen  villages,  has  a  yearly  revenue 
of  about  £900  (Rs.  9000).  The  present  chief.  Harising,  thirty  years 
of  age,  ranking  in  the  sixth  class,  is  a  ChohAn  Koli,  paying  yearly 
£167  12s.  (Rs.  1676)  to  the  GAikwAr  as  ghasdana.  His  family  follows 
the  rule  of  primogeniture,  but  does  not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption. 


1  This  amount  is  paid  from  tho  SAdra  Cantonment  BazAr  Fund. 

2  The  population  of  this  state  with  BhalAsna  amounts  to  6034  souls. 
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Bhala'sna,1  in  Gadvada,  with  seven  villages.,  hns  a 
revenue  of  about  £500  (Rs.  5000),  The  present  chief, 
twenty -eight  yearn  of  age*  ranking  in  the  sixth  class,  is  a 
Koli,  paying  yearly  £111  14s.  (R«.  1117)  to  the  Gaikwir 
ghasdana.  His  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  bnt 
not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption. 

Hama's,  nine  villages,  on  the  Vatrak  river  in  the  V\ 
Kdntba  district.,  has  an  area  of  2562  acres  (5125  highds) 
tillage;  a  population  of  1650  souls;  and  a  yearly  revenue  of 
£250  (Rs.  2500). 

Tho  Mias  of  Ramas,  taking  rank  in  the  sixth  class,  are,  like 
chiefs  of  Punadra,  Makvana  KoUs  converted  to  Isidro,  and  like 
observe  a  mixed  Mnliammadan  and  Hindu  religion-  Their 
at  Kamda  the  chief  town  of  the  state,  Kalu  Mia,  the  present  < 
a  minor  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  receiving  his  education 
the  Sadra  Talukd&rt  school*  Ho  is  a  tributary  chief  paying 
G  Aik  war  a  yearly  sum  of  £15  16*.  8d,  (Rs.  158-5-4)  as  g' 

The  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption;  in  the  matter 
succession  it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  During  the 
minority  the  state  is  managed  by  the  Political  Agent. 

Prempnr,  five  villages,  in  the  Sdbar  Kant  ha,  has  a  popnUtnm 
of  2234  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £240  (Its.  2400)* 
The  present  chief,  Sujaji,  thirty  years  of  age,  ranking  in  the  tixth 
class,  is  a  Makvana  Koli,  paying  £18  14*.  (Rs*  187)  yearly  to  the 
GAikwAr  as  ghdsddna ,  and  £4  12*,  (Rs.  46}  to  the  Maharaja 
Idar  as  khichdl.  XTis  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture, 
does  not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption, 

Kadoli*  two  villages,  in  tho  SAbar  Kantha,  lias  a  bttal 
population  of  1403  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  4.260 
(Ha.  2600)  .  The  present  chief,  Bhnvnnsmg,  twenty-time©  years  of 
age,  ranking  in  the  sixth  class,  is  a  Makvana  Koli,  paying  yearly 
£51  6*.  (Rh.  513)  to  the  GAikwAr  as  ghdsddna  and  £9  6*.  (lit*.  02) 
to  tho  Maharaja  of  Idar  as  khiehdu  His  family  follows  the  rule  of 
primogeniture,  but  does  not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption, 

Khera'va'da,  four  villages,  in  the  SAbar  KAntba,  has  a 
population  of  1214  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £350 
(Es.  3500).  The  present  chief,  Yajesing,  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  ranking  in  the  sixth  class,  is  a  MakvAna  Koli,  paying  yearly 
£30  4*.  (Re,  802)  to  the  Gaikwar  as  ghdsddna^  and  £9  6***  (Rs.  03} 
to  the  Maharaja  of  Idar  as  Irhichdi*  His  family  follows  the  rule  of 
primogeniture,  but  does  not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption. 

Dodolj  three  villages,  in  the  SAbar  KAntka,  has  a  population 
of  1185  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £180  (Rs*  1800), 
The  present  chief,  Mansing,  forty -seven  years  of  age,  ranking 
in  the  sixth  class,  is  a  Makvana  Koli,  paying  yearly  £51  6*. 

1  The  Idar  htnte  ho*  a  almre  in  this  and  the  8atl4sju)  villages*  The  IhkMli  du*  to 
Idar  by  these  two  state*  together  amounts  to  £1  lti  t**.  {R&,  1 1G3K 
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(Rs.  513)  to  tho  Gaikwar  as  ghasddna^  and  £4  12#*  (Rs,  46)  to  the 
Maharaja  of  Idar  as  khtchdi*  His  family  follows  the  rule  of  primo¬ 
geniture,  but  does  not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption, 

Ta"jpixrif  seven  villages,  in  the  Sabar  Kantha,  has  a  population 
of  2124  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £450  (Rs*  4500), 
The  present  chief,  Madhusiug,  fifty-two  years  of  age,  ranking'  in 
the  sixth  class,  is  a  Makvana  Kelt,  paying  yearly  £69  19*.  (Rs.  699) 
to  t  he  GAikwAr  as  gh&xd&na,  and  £  18  12s.  (Rs.  186)  to  the  Maharaja 
of  Idar  as  khiehdi,  His  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture, 
but  does  not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption* 

Vakta'por,  four  villages,  in  the  SAbar  K  Ant  ha,  has  a  population 
of  2334  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £500  (Rs.  5000)*  The 
present  chief,  Ados  mg,  fifty-three  years  of  age,  ranking  in  tho  sixth 
class,  is  a  Makvana  Kali,  paying  £111  16§.  (Rs,  1118)  yearly  to 
the  Gttikw&r  as  tjhd*dana>  and  £48  12#*  (Rs*  486)  to  the  Maharaja 
of  Idar  as  kkichdi*  His  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture, 
but  does  not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption, 

Hapa,  two  villages,  in  the  Sabar  Rant  ha,  has  a  popnlation  of 
1545  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £300  (Rs*  3000)*  The 
present  chief,  Umedsing,  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  ranking  in  the 
sixth  class,  is  a  Makvana  Koli,  paying  yearly  £102  10#,  (Rs*  1025) 
to  the  Gaikwar  as  gh&sd&na,  and  £21  16#.  (Rb.  218)  to  the  MahAraja 
of  Idar  as  Jihichdi,  His  family  follows  tho  rule  of  primogeniture, 
but  does  not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption* 

Dedhrota,  three  villages,  in  the  Sabar  Kant  ha,  has  a  population 
of  1  101  soul Sj  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £230  (Kb.  2300}*  The 
present  chief,  Punjaji,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  ranking  in  the  sixth 
class,  is  a  MafcvAna  Koli,  paying  yearly  £69  18#*  (Rs.  699)  to  the 
GdikwAr  as  ghd,£dana$  and  £7  8#*  (Rs*  74)  to  the  MahArAja  of  Idar 
ms  fc hie fuli.  His  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  but  does 
not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption . 

Likhit  in  the  Nani  MArwAr  district,  has  an  area  of  1900  acres 
under  tillage,  a  population  of  1082  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of 
about  £150  (Rs.  1500).  Tlie  Likhi  chiefs,  Chohan  Kolis  by  caste, 
claim  descent  from  Makvana  Rajputs  and  are  related  to  the  ThAkor 
of  Ilol*  The  present  chief,  Tbakor  Amarsing,  ranking  in  the  sixth 
class,  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  1840*  He  pays 
no  tribute*  His  family  holds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters 
of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture* 

Ga'batj  in  Nani  MArwAr,  has  six  villages,  with  an  area  of  1900 
acres  under  tillage,  a  population  of  1255  souls,  and  a  yearly 
revenue  of  about  £350  (Rs.  3500)*  Vajesing  the  present  ThAkor, 
a  Makvaua  Koli,  about  six  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  1874,  During 
his  minority  bis  state  is  managed  by  the  Political  Agent*  The 
head-quarters  of  the  state  are  atGAbat,  a  village  of  which  the  Idar 
state  has  the  revenue,  and  the  British  Government  the  civil  and 
criminal  management.  He  is  a  tributary  chief,  ranking  in  th© 
seventh  class,  paying  the  Maharaja  of  Idar  a  yearly  sum  of  £2  10** 
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(Rs.  25).  Tho  family  kilda  no  deed  allowing*  adoption  ;  in 
of  succession  it  follows  tho  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Bolandra,  in  tbo  Rehvar  district#  baa  an  area  of  2tJO0 
under  tillage,  a  population  of  047  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue . 
about  £70  (Rs.  700).  The  Bolandra  chiefs,  Rehvar  Rajput**,  ranki 
in  the  seventh  class,  arts  the  desceinlmjts  of  a  younger  bra neb  of  * 
Rauasan  family.  The  present  Thakor  traces  bis  descent 
TMkor  J ivandas,  wlio,  about  the  year  1724,  obtained  the  14 
estate  as  a  maintenance  from  tho  Th&kor  of  Ran&san.  The 
chief,  Thfikor  Javnnsing,  about  fifty -seven  years  of  age, 
in  1858.  His  seat  is  at  Bolandra.  He  is  a  tributary  chief  [ 
the  Mahdraja  of  Idar  a  yearly  sum  of  £13  7*.  9|d.  (Rs.  133*11 
The  family  bolds  no  deed  allowing  adoption  ;  in  matters  of  j 
it  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture* 

Timba,  in  Nani  Marwar,  has  throe  villages,  with  a  popi 
of  1  123  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £70  (Rs. 
Following  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  but  not  bolding  a  patent  * 
adoption,  the  present  chief,  Nathusmg,  a  Chohan  Koli,  ranking  la 
the  seventh  class,  pays  Idar  a  yearly  tribute  of  £5  (Rs.  50), 

MagOtta,  in  Katosan,  has  ten  villages,  with  a  population  of 
4500  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £900  (Rs.  900U),  Neither 
following  primogeniture  nor  possessing  a  patent,  of  adoption^  the 
present  chief,  M&lam&ing,  a  Makv&na  Koli,  ranking  in  the  seventh 
class,  pays  the  Gaikwara  yearly  tribute,  ghtisdana,  of  £81)  (Rs.  890)  ♦ 

Tejpura,  in  Katosau,  has  three  villages,  with  a  population  of 
1241  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £500  (Rs*  5000).  Neither 
following  primogeniture  nor  bolding  a  patent  of  adoption,  lliu 
present  chiefs,  Jethaj  i  and  Himtaji,  Makrdmv  Kolia  by  caste,  riu 
in  the  seventh  class,  pay  the  G&ikwar  a  yearly  tribute,  gfuisdana, 
of  £31  (Rs.  310). 

M@madpur,  in  Katosan,  has  a  population  of  600  souls,  and  & 
yearly  revenue  of  about  £400  (Rs.  4000).  Neither  following  the 
rule  of  primogeniture  nor  holding  a  patent  authorizing  adoption, 
the  present  chief,  M£n£ji,  a  Makv&na  Koli,  ranking  in  the  seventh 
class,  pays  the  Gaik  war  a  yearly  tribute  of  £17  (Ra.  170). 

DeloII,  in  Katosan,  has  a  population  of  802  souls,  and  a 
yearly  revenue  of  about  £500  (Rs.  5000).  Neither  folio  wing  the 
rule  of  primogeniture  nor  possessing  a  patent  authorizing  adoption, 
the  present  chief,  Umedsing,  a  Makvana  Koli,  ranking  in  the  sevenlh 
class,  pays  the  Gaik  war  a  yearly  tribute  of  £25  (Rs.  250). 

Ka'salpura,  in  Katosan,  has  a  population  of  336  souls,  and  a 

yearly  revenue  of  about  £550  (Rs.  5500).  The  chief,  M&n&ji,  a 
Hakv&nu  Koli,  ranking  in  the  seventh  class,  pays  the  Gnikw&r 
a  yearly  tribute  of  £5  (Rs.  50).  The  family  neither  follows 
primogeniture  nor  has  a  patent  authorizing  adoption. 

Visroda*  in  Katosan,  has  a  population  of  1083  semis,  and  a 
yearly  revenue  of  about  £350  (Rs.  3500).  Neither  following 
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primogeniture  nor  holding  a  patent  of  adoption,  the  present  chief, 
Pruthur&j,  is  a  Makvana  Koli,  ranking  in  the  seventh  class,  paying 
£44  (Rs.  440)  a  year  to  the  G£ikw6r  and  £12  (Rs.  120)  to  P&tan. 

Palaj,  in  Katosan,  includes  three  villages,  with  a  population  of 
1503  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £750  (Rs.  7500). 
Neither  following  primogeniture  nor  holding  a  patent  of  adoption, 
the  present  chief,  R&msing,  a  Makvana  Koli,  ranking  in  the  seventh 
class,  pays  the  Gdikw&r  a  yearly  tribute  of  £40  (Rs.  400). 

Ra'mpura,  in  Katosan,  has  a  population  of  545  souls,  and  a 
yearly  revenue  of  about  £150  (Rs.  1500).  Neither  following 
primogeniture  nor  holding  a  patent  of  adoption,  the  present  chief, 
Naranji,  a  Makv&na  Koli,  ranking  in  the  seventh  class,  pays  £5 
(Rs.  50)  to  the  Gaikwdr  and  £5  (Rs.  50)  to  Pdtan. 

Ijpura,  in  Katosan,  has  a  population  of  342  souls,  and  a  yearly 
revenue  of  about  £600  (Rs.  6000).  Neither  following  primogeniture 
nor  holding  a  patent  of  adoption,  the  present  chief,  Gobarji,  a 
Makvana  Koli,  ranking  in  the  seventh  class,  pays  the  Gdikwdr  a 
yearly  tribute  of  £24  (Rs.  240). 

TJmadi  has  a  population  of  708  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of 
about  £100  (Rs.  1000).  The  present  chief,  Amarsing,  aChohdn  Koli, 
ranking  in  the  seventh  class,  pays  no  tribute.  His  family  follows  the 
rule  of  primogeniture  and  does  not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption. 

Mota'kotarna,  in  the  Sdbar  Kdntha,  has  a  population  of  634 
souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £70  (Rs.  700).  The  present 
chief,  Parbatsing,  a  Chohdn  Koli,  a  chief  of  the  seventh  class,  pays 
no  tribute  and  does  not  hold  a  patent  of  adoption.  His  family 
follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Ra'nipura  has  a  population  of  165  souls,  and  a  yearly  revenue 
of  about  £150  (Rs.  1500).  The  present  chief,  Kassdji,  is  a  Makvdna 
Koli,  ranking  in  the  seventh  class,  and  pays  no  tribute.  His  family 
does  not  follow  primogeniture  and  holds  no  patent  of  adoption. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 

Chapter  XIV,  Ah  me  dn  agar,  north  latitude  23°  34\  east  longitude  73°  ia 
Places  oFlnterest,  t-ke  War  state,,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hathmati,  on  the  road  lending 
from  Idar  to  Parantij,  Is  surrounded  by  a  fortified  stone  wall,  built, 
Ammbdkaoaju  abonfc  1426,  by  SultAn  Ahmad  I.  (1 411  -  1448)  to  keep  the  B4ut 

History.  Qf  Idar  in  cheek.  The  king  is  said  to  have  been  bo  fond  of  the  piano 

that  he  thought  of  making'  it,  instead  of  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of 
Gujarat.  When  the  present  dynasty  took  Idar  (1728),  Ahmed nagar 
soon  fell  into  their  hands.  After  the  death  of  MahAraja  Shtv&tne« 
in  1 762,  Ills  brother  BagrAmsiug  took  Ahmednagar  and  the  country 
round,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  nephew  Gambhirsing,  Became 
an  independent  chief,  Sagram sing  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Koran  - 
sing*  The  latter  died  in  1835,  and  Mr.  Brekine,  the  British  Agent, 
who  wa s  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  force,  moved  to  Ahmednagar 
to  prevent  the  IMuis  from  becoming  satis*  The  sons  of  the  deceased 
Maharaja  begged  Mr*  Brskm©  not  to  interfere  with  their  customs. 
Finding  him  resolved  to  prevent  the  sacrifice,  while  pretending  to 
negociate,  they  secretly  summoned  the  Bhils  and  other  turbulent 
tribes,  and  in  the  night,  opening  a  way  through  the  fort  wall  to  the 
river  bed,  burnt  the  R&tiis  with  their  deceased  husband-  The  SOT? 
©£  the  deceased  Mahar&ja  fled,  but  subsequently  gave  themselves 
up,  and,  after  entering  into  an  engagement  with  the  British 
Government,  Takhtsing  was  allowed  to  succeed  his  father  as 
Maharaja  of  Ahmednagar-  Some  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  fill  I  he 
vacant  throne  of  Jodhpur*  He  tried  to  keep  Ahmednagar  and  its 
dependencies,  but,  after  a  long  discussion,  it  was,  in  1848,  ruled  that 
Ahmednagar  should  revert  to  Idar. 

fiemain**  The  white  sandstone  and  cement  walls  of  the  original  fort,  though 

much  ruined  in  parts,  still  surround  the  town*  The  gateway*, 
especially  the  Far&ntij  or  Ahmedabad  gate,  are  handsome  specimens 
of  Mu  sal  m  An  architecture*  The  fortifications  show  that  tho  builders 
trusted  that  artillery  would  never  be  brought  against  the  fort*  The 
bastions  are  hollow,  tho  inside  occupied  by  pillared  rooms  in  two 
stories  which  take  up  so  much  ©pace  that  the  walls  of  the  bastions 
are  composed  of  single  layers  of  stone*  In  the  town,  a  small  stone 
building,  with  richly  carved  bow  windows,  was  once  tho  residence  of 
the  Makardj&s  of  Ahmednagar-  There  are  also  some  interesting 
Jain  tom  pic  a*  Further  on  ia  a  very  handsome  well,  known  u©  the 
Kdzi*s  Vavdi3  with  inscriptions  on  the  side  walls,  one  in  Arabic 
and  tho  other  in  XJevnagri,  tearing  respectively  the  dates  1417 
(820  H>)  and  1522  (S*  1578).  The  second  inscription  shows  that  the 
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well  was  built  in  1522  by  ShamBlier-u!-Mulk,  who  is  stated  by  tradition 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Sultan  Ahmad*  Further  cm,  tho  citadel  or  inner 
fort,  known  like  that  in  Ahinedahad  as  the  Bhadar,1  contains  some 
very  fine  thought  ruinous  buildings,  the  principal  being  that 
traditionally  known  a®  the  Mu  Ha  or  Muhina  Rani's  palace.  The  windows 
of  these  buildings  are  very  fine,  of  stone  carved  with  the  delicacy  of 
lace.  There  am  several  wells  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and,  though 
dry,  in  good  preservation*  In  1 858,  the  principal  building  in  tho 
Bhadar  was  occupied  as  a  moss-house  by  a  small  force  sent  to  keep 
order  in  the  Mahi  Kantha  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  Mutinies, 
It  has  since  become  a  ruin*  Outside,  at  some  distance  from  tho 
Bhadar  and  opening  directly  on  the  ll&thmafci,  is  the  Idar  gate,9  Close 
to  it  is  a  small  mosque  in  perfect  preservation,  its  windows  worthy 
of  notice  ,  being  each  ornamented  outside  with  a  carved  stone  canopy, 
while  tho  frame  is  filled  with  carved  stone  work  representing  trees 
with  foliage,  through  the  interstices  of  which,  a  tempered  light  streams 
into  the  building.  This  mosque  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nasar-ul- 
Mulk,  the  eldest  son  of  Sultan  Ahmad*  East  of  this  mosque  is  tho 
Nino-kikh  Reservoir,  kuntlt  one  of  the  most  interesting  obi e eta  in 
Akraednagar.  It  is  easy  to  pass  it  without  notice,  as  from  a  little  distance 
nothing  is  seen  but  an  oblong  hollow  or  pit  about  100  feet  broad  and 
500  long.  At  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps,  which  form  one  of  the 
sidesof  the  pit,  isa  stone  basin,  filled  with  water  from  a  perennial  spring 
and  with  stone  cloisters  round  three  of  its  sides*  At  the  back  of 
the  west  cloister  is  a  ladies1  gallery  hidden  from  sight  by  carved 
open  stone  screens.  On  the  south  side  is  a  building  with  a  stone 
canopy  intended  for  the  king  or  chief  man  of  tho  place,  who  during 
the  boat  of  tho  day  came  with  his  ladies  to  enjoy  this  cool  retreat* 
Tho  cloister  on  the  north  has  disappeared,  but  the  others,  in  fair 
preservation,  are  fine  specimens  of  architecture*  Tradition  ascribes 
the  work  to  Taj-ul-Mulk,  another  of  the  sons  of  Snltdn  Ahmad.5 
Close  to  this  place  are  the  remains  of  buildings  said  to  have  been 
stables  or  cavalry  linos.  At  one  side  of  these,  largo  arched  door¬ 
ways,  now  built  up,  led  to  an  out-work  facing  tho  north,  and 
immediately  over  the  river,  which  was  evidently  at  one  time  covered 
with  a  pillared  roof.  This  was  probably  a  favourite  place  of  resort, 
being  cool,  except  at  noon-day,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Idar  hills.  Not  far  from  the  stables,  a  handsome  gateway  opens  on 
the  road  to  the  river.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  three  domed 
and  pillared  cupolas,  chhatris,  mark  the  spot®  where  the  remains  of 
the  Mahamjtfs  of  Ahmedn&gar  were  burnt.  Close  to  these  are 
the  Hathmati  canal  and  the  weir4  across  the  river,  with  a  fine  sheet 
of  water  above  it.  A  bridge  has  been  planned  over  the  weir  to 


Chapter  XIV* 
Places  of  Interest. 

AlUCKD^iGAR, 

Ifeiiutinj. 


*  Bhadr,  that  is  propitious  a  title  of  Kali*  is  tho  name  of  the  PAtan  citadel  from 
which  the  Ahtceiiahad  citadel  was  named,  Bombay  Gazetteer (  IV.  254),  275* 

»  Thin  gate  received  it*  name  after  BAo  Viramdev  of  Idar  had  taken  Ahmed- 
□agar.  BAs  Mils,  309.  ,  , 

■  According  to  another  account  it  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  during  the 
reign  of  Ahmad  ShAhaa  a  bathing  place  for  Mohina  BAni,  who,  it  is  raid,  used  to  visit 
it  daily  by  an  underground  passage  from  the  Bhadar  palace. 

*  This  weir  is  of  rubble  masonry  22  feet  high  and  KMX)  feet  long,  founded  partly 
on  sandstone  and  partly  on  inferior  limestone*  Bombay  Gazetteer,  IV*  60, 
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Chapter  XIV.  which  the  War  state  is  to  contribute  £5300  (Rs.  53,000),  but  it  w  i 
Placea  oflnterest.  bkcly  that  this  work  will  be  Boon  taken  in  hand. 


Aquxonaoaa. 


Asjltfa'ita, 


Am  ba  Buava  m. 


In  1872,  the  population  of  Alim  ednagar  was  returned  at  4461 
With  so  scanty  a  population,  much  of  the  land  within  the  wails  is  1 
op  used  for  tillage,  Bohoras,  numbering  1571  souls,  are  an  imj 
class  dealing  with  the  Bhils,  from  whom  they  buy  gum,  honey, 
other  forest  produce*  There  are  a  good  number  of  stone-cutters  u 
the  Ahmednagar  sandstone  is  still  in  great  demand*  One  of  tba 
quarries  is  within  the  fort  walls,  another  and  a  better  one  is  oo  1 
bank  of  the  Hathmati.  Besides  for  its  stone,  Ahmednagar  has  a  ' 
local  name  for  swords,  matchlocks,  and  knives*  When  the 
across  the  river  was  being  built,  the  road  from  the  town  to  the 
waa  found  so  heavy  and  sandy  that  the  stone-laden  carta  could 
scarcely  pass*  To  meet  this  difficulty,  a  tramway  of  Hat  stone  & 
was  sunk  in  two  parallel  lines  for  tb©  cart  wheel*  to  run  on, 
useful  has  this  been  found,  that  it  has  been  continued  to  parts  of  i 
Parantij  road,  on  the  other  side  of  the  town* 

A  mllya'ra,  in  tho  Ydtrak  Kantha,  has  a  temple  of  NilkouUi 
Mah&dev,  an  old  MusaLm&n  tomb,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  town* 


bin* 


conquerors 


on  , 


Amba  Bhava'ni,  a  celebrated  shrine  and  place  of  pilgrimage, 

lies  near  the  source  of  the  river  Sarasvati,  in  the  Arasur 
the  sooth- west  end  of  the  ArAvali  range,  on  the  north 
Main  Kantha,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  state  of 
Its  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Probably  *  Mother  Amba  *  i 
of  the  deities  of  the  pre-Hindu  race,1  whom  the  Hindu 
absorbed  into  their  pantheon,  and  finally  identified  with  tho  l, 
Bh&v&ni.  The  shrine  seems  to  have  been  as  celebrated  in  tho 
of  Yalabhi  (746)  as  it  is  now.  Por  tradition  tells,  that  when 
famous  city  fell.  King  Shiladitya's  wife  Pushpavati 
pilgrimage  to  Amba  Bhavani,®  Here  at  a  still  earlier  date  the 
the  infant  Krishna  was  offered,3  and  here  in  after-days  Krishna*! 
bride  link  mini  worshipped  the  goddess,  when  he  Ixire  her  from  th* 
threatened  embraces  of  Shishupal,  Th©  road  to  tho  shrine  lies 
through  valleys  and  over  forest-clad  hills*  The  stream  of  votaries 
never  quite  ceases,  but  thrice4  a  year,  from  all  sides,  great 
of  pilgrims,  sanghs,  make  their  way  to  the  shrine*  The 
pilgrimage  time  is  Bhddartm  (September),  the  goddess'  birth- 
Ou  the  eighth  night  of  the  naerdtra  the  Kdna  of  D4nta 
the  worship,  fans  the  goddess  with  a  horse  -  hair  fly  - 
celebrates  the  fire  sacrifice,  and  fills  with  sweetmeats  a  huge 
cauldron,  which,  on  the  fall  of  the  garland  from  the  goddess'  neck, 
the  Bkils  empty*  Among  the  offerings  to  the  goddess  are  animal 
sacrifices  and  spirituous  liquors.  In  a  walled  enclosore  partly  filled 
with  dwellings  for  temple  servants  and  res  t-honses,  stands  thole  tuple. 


1  Temptea  to  A  mb*  are  found  in  many  parts  of  India.  There  it  m 
KolhAimr  and  another  at  Udepttr* 

s  Itria  MAla,  234*  a  Roa  Milo,  323. 

*  According  to  another  account  it  la  ri*!tcd  four  times,  In  Kdrtik, 
and  &f*dularvti+ 
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a  small  building  of  coarse  marble,  twenty  feet  long  by  twenty 
broad,  and  nineteen  high.  The  floor  is  of  marble,  and  inside  is  the 
image  of  the  goddess,  a  block  of  stone  roughly  hewn  into  the 
semblance  of  a  human  figure.  The  builders  are  said  to  have  been 
N&gar  Brahmans  but  its  date  is  not  known.  Some  of  the  pillars  have 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth  century,  recording  private  gifts. 
One,  dated  1723,  states  that  during  the  reign  of  Rajadhirdj  Ranaji, 

.  SJiri  Pruthusingji,  whose  name  is  108  times  repeated,  a  Vdnia  built 
f  a  rest-house  for  the  sake  of  a  son.  It  adds  €  by  the  kindness  of 
I  Amba  the  hope  was  fulfilled/  A  reservoir  near,  called  the 
[  M&nsarovar  of  Mahdrana  Shrimaldev,  bears  the  date  1545  and  the 
\  name  of  the  Rani  of  Rao  Bharmal.  The  office  of  officiating  priest  is 
?  farmed  out  to  certain  Audich  Brahmans  of  Sidhpur.  The  Rana  of 
D&nta,  as  custodian  of  the  temple,  receives  all  the  offerings  as  well  as 
fees  from  pilgrims  who  have  to  show  a  pass  before  entering  the 
shrine.1  The  Raos  of  Sirohi,  who  formerly  held  a  share  in  the  temple 
revenues,  have  given  it  up  on  the  ground  that  none  but  members 
of  religious  orders  can,  with  propriety,  share  in  the  offerings  of  a 
temple.  Four  miles  north-east  of  Amba  Bhav&ni  is  the  temple  of 
Koteshvar  Mahadev  twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad  and  twenty- 
five  high.  Attached  to  it  is  a  partly  ruined  rest-house.  Pilgrims 
who  attend  the  Amba  Bhav&ni  shrine  must  visit  this  temple  also 
and  bathe  in  the  source  of  the  Sarasvati  whose  waters  are  of  very 
grea^  purifying  power. 

Bha'vn'ath,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Idar,  famous  as  a 
resting  place  of  the  seer  Bhrigu,  has  an  ancient  pond  on  whose  banks 
stands  an  old  temple  dedicated  to  Bhavnath  Mahadev.  The  earth8 
and  water  of  this  pond  have  so  great  a  name  for  curing  leprosy  that 
many  people  suffering  from  that  disease  come  from  all  parts  of 
Gujar&t.  Under  the  direction  of  the  temple  devotees,  the  patients 
bathe  in  the  water,  and,  covering  their  bodies  with  the  earth,  allow 
it  to  remain  from  three  to  four  hours.  From  forty  to  fifty  per  cent 
are  said  to  be  cured. 

Blliloda,  in  the  Idar  state,  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  the 
capital,  has  a  temple  of  Shri  Chandra  Prabhuji,  measuring  seventy 
feet  long  by  forty-five  broad  and  thirty  high,  built  of  sandstone 
covered  with  stucco.  It  has  a  tower  of  four  stories,  seventy-five  feet 
high,  and  a  rest-house  within  the  entrance  gate.  It  has  lately  been 
put  in  repair  by  a  Jain  merchant. 

Desan,  in  Idar,  has  a  partly  ruined  temple  of  Bh&vn&th  Mahddev, 
also  known  by  the  name  of  the  seer  Chuman  Rishi.  Upwards  of 
400  years  old  and  measuring  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five  and  thirty-six 


1  The  Thdkor  of  SudAsna,  the  descendant  of  a  former  K&na  of  DAnta,  has  a  share 
in  the  pilgrim  fees  which  he  is  entitled  to  levy  direct. 

*  A  sample  of  this  earth,  very  heavy  and  of  a  light  ash  colonr,  was  in  July  1878 
sent  by  the  Assistant  Political  Agent  through  the  apothecary  in  charge  of  the  S&dra 
Civil  Hospital  to  the  Chemical  Analyser  to  Government.  Examination  failed  to  show 
any  unusual  constituents  in  the  earth.  The  details  were,  Band  9*97,  silica  7*45,  oxide 
of  iron  and  alumina  3*86,  carbonate  of  magnesia  1*38,  carbonate  of  lime  75*38, 
sulphate  of  lime  072,  and  water,  alkali,  and  loss  1*24. 

b  236—55 
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Chapter  MY*  high,  it  is  built  of  whit©  sandstone  and  brick,  and  has  a  rest-hotiM: 

Places  oTlmtereBt.  attached*  A  yearly  fair  is  held  here  in  the  month  of  Shmmn 
(August)* 

Haldajjvas*  HaldarvaSj  in  the  Ghodasar  sub-division  in  the  south  of  Mahi 

Kantlia,  has  Mdvji  Fir,  a  plain  building  with  a  Mnsatman  grara 
put  in  repair  forty  years  ago  by  one  Bhaiji  Muhammad,  Half* 
way  between  Halt! arras  and  the  village  of  Barm  tiara,  is  tb« 
Bamnoli  kotx  a  mined  fort  on  the  right  hank  of  tho  Vatrak,  said  la 
have  been  built  by  Mahmud  Begada  (1459- I  hi  1).  On  the  bank  uf 
the  river  Vatrak,  half  a  mile  south-oast  of  the  village  of  Hfildarvas 
is  a  temple  of  Mahadev  named  after  Bhrigu  Riahi,  measuring 
twenty  feet  long  and  fourteen  broad*  Across  the  river  is  a  temple 
of  P  dr  near  Mahadev  thirty-six  feet  by  eighteen,  repaired  about 
seventy  years  ago, 

Idju*.  Idar,  north  latitude  23a  50*,  east  longitude  73°  3r,  the  head -quart  ora 

of  the  Idar  state,  at  the  foot  of  Idargad,  a  rocky  hill  between 
400  and  500  feet  high,  had,  in  1872,  a  population  of  6072  sotda. 

MUtor#.  According  to  tradition  Idar  has  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest 

times.  Even  in  the  past  cycle,  yu gf  it  was  known,  and  in  the  present 
cycle,1  before  the  days  of  Yikram,  Yeni  Yachh  Raj  ruled  at  Idar,  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  golden  figure  which  helped  him  to  build  the  hill* 
fort  and  its  reservoirs.  His  queen  was  a  N&gputri,  the  daughter  of 
a  snake -king  of  the  under  world,  whither,  the  legend  says,  she  ami 
her  consort  betook  themselves  when  the  queen  found  that  men  were 
mortal.  The  first  clear  tradition  shews  Idar  in  the  possession  of 
Bhils*  After  the  fall  of  Yalabhi,  tho  wife  of  King  Shiladitya  took 
refuge  in  a  cave  in  the  mountains  and  there  gave  birth  to  a  son 
called  *  Go  ha J  or  cave-born.  Making  over  the  child  to  a  Brahnmu 
woman,  the  queen  followed  her  lord  through  tho  fire*  The  young 
prince,  of  a  daring  character  and  adventurous  spirit,  soon  passed 
out  of  his  guardian*  s  hands,  and  joining  the  Idar  Bhils  was  by 
them  chosen  king.  Whether  in  sport  or  earnest,  the  election  was 
real,  and  for  several  generations  his  successors  ruled  in  Idar. 
At  last  NAgriditya  the  eighth  prince  was  killed  by  his  subjects* 
He  left  a  son  named  Bappa,  who  never  succeeded  to  his  father1© 
chiefship,  but  became  tho  founder  of  a  greater  kingdom,  the 
present  Meywar.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang  (640)  men  tit  ms 
a  place  which  he  calls  O-cha-li,  the  Chinese  way  of  writing  Vadori. 
This  place  General  Cunningham  is  inclined  to  identify  with  Idar.3 
He  further  notes  that  in  the  eleventh  century  Yadari  was  the 
capital  of  a  family  of  chiefs  claiming  descent  from  Raja  Bhara 
Gupta,  whom  the  General  believes  to  be  the  same  as  the  above- 
mentioned  Bappa.  According  to  tradition3  Idar  was  refonnded  by 
Parih&r  Rajputs,  who,  subject  to  Cbitor,  ruled  there  for  several 


1  JUs  Mila,  234. 

1  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  494.  A  ecniftidarmhlft  and  very  ancient  town  called 
Vadsili  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Idar  may  perhaps  be  the  Vaxbbri  referred  i<j, 
Major  E.  W.  West.  General  Cunningham  would  make  Vftdiri  the  district  of  the 
jujube  tree  also  called  from  another  name  of  the  same  ties  8anvir&,  m  his  opmudu. 
the  Ophir  or  Sophir  of  the  Bible.  Ancient  Geography,  L  497* 
a  E4s  Mala,  235* 
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generations.  Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Idar 
chief  took  part  with  Pruthuraj,  king  of  Delhi,  against  the  Musalm&n 
invaders  of  India,  and  was  killed  in  the  great  Hindu  defeat  of 
Th&nesar  (1193).  Idar  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Koli  named 
Hathi  Sord  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  S&maKo.  The  latter 
was  killed  by  a  Rdthod  prince  named  Sonangji,  who  took  possession 
of  Idar,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Raos  who 
ruled  there  for  several  generations.  After  numerous  changes  of 
fortune  and  many  struggles  with  the  Musalm&ns,  the  R&os  had  at  last 
to  leave  Idar,  and  were,  in  1728,  succeeded  by  the  present  R&thod 
dynasty  from  Marwar. 

From  the  south,  the  road,  lined  with  rows  of  mango*  trees,  crosses 
a  plain  till  lately  covered  with  a  dense  though  stunted  forest. 
Beyond  the  plain  small  rocky  hillocks,  strengthened  with  out-works, 
so  screen  the  town,  that,  up  to  the  very  gates,  nothing  of  its  hand¬ 
some  stone  bastioned  wall  is  seen.  On  the  right,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  is  the  Ranmaleshvar  lake,  said  to  have  been  built  by  R&o 
Ranmal,  with  its  western  bank  covered  with  picturesque  domed 
cupolas  ,chhatris,  raised  over  the  ashes  of  the  forefathers  of  the  leading 
Idar  families.  Close  to  the  lake  is  a  garden  house,  and  further  on, 
to  the  left,  are  enormous  granite  boulders  some  crowned  with  small 
temples,  and  others  with  the  remains  of  fortifications.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  brick 1  wall  in  fair  preservation,  through  which  the 
road  passes  by  a  stone  gateway  marked  with  many  red  hands  each 
recording  a  victim  to  the  rite  of  sati.  Inside  of  the  wall,  a  road, 
running  round  the  town,  leads  to  the  Gantino  Darvdjo ,  a  rock-cut 
passage  giving  access  to  the  main  route  to  Rajput&na.  Immediately 
to  the  left  on  entering  the  town  is  the  jail,  a  large  building  able  to  hold 
about  200  prisoners,  and  to  the  right  is  a  small  garden  worked  by 
convict  labour.  The  road  then  widens  considerably  and  is  on  either 
side  lined  with  rows  of  houses  and  trees.  Further  on  it  is  lost  in  a 
series  of  narrow  crooked  lanes.  Except  one  or  two  old  stone  wells  and 
some  carved  windows,  the  town  has  little  of  interest.  One  of  the 
chief  buildings  is  a  fine  Sv&minarayan  temple  lately  raised  at  a 
cost  of  about  £5000  (Rs.  50,000).  Another  temple  belonging  to  the* 
V allabhacharya  sect,  still  more  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
£2000  (Rs.  20,000),  has  not  yet  been  consecrated.  At  the  end 
of  the  town  and  immediately  under  the  hill  is  the  palace,  a  large 
building  with  no  architectural  pretensions.  Behind  the  palace,  on  the 
south-western  face  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  joins  theVindhya  and 
Aravali  mountains,  rises  Idargad,  so  steep,  rocky,  and  well  fortified, 
that  according  to  the  local  saying,  to  take  Idargad  is  to  achieve  the 
impossible.8  From  the  palace  a  steep  and  easily  held  pathway  leads 
through  more  than  one  gateway  and  fortified  work  to  the  fortress 
plateau,  a  table  land  raised  well  above  the  plain  surrounded  by 
heights,  and  with  the  gaps  in  the  crest  filled  in  and  strengthened  by 
ramparts.  From  below,  two  buildings,  on  opposite  peaks,  attract 
attention.  That  to  the  left,  low  and  flat-roofed,  known  as  Ranmal rs 


1  The  wall  is  of  brick  with  b tones  inserted  here  and  there. 
3  fUa  Mila,  233. 
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Chapter  XIV*  Ckoki  or  ctiardroom,  seems  to  be  an  unfinished  Jain  temple,  the 
Places  oflnterest  of  which  waa  stopped  after  the  Hat  stone  ceiling'  had  l>een 


put  tm*  The  other  building,  on  an  enormoQH  granite  peak  to  the  right, 
dumed  and  of  fine  stone,  lately  smothered  with  whitewash,  m  kuowu 
as  the  Angry  Quvcm*#  Palace.1  It  measures  twenty -five  feet  kM&j? 
by  nineteen  broad  and  twelve  high*  The  story  is  that  when  Rio 
NArAyanjhorN&rand&s  (1573)  driven  from  Idar  by  Akbar,  took  refugo 
in  Polio,  in  spite  of  a  terrible  nicer  on  his  back,  ho  continued  to 
harass  the  Mnsalmaus.  One  day,  when  his  brick  was  being  dressed, 
his  Run i  came  into  the  room,  and,  seeing  the  fearful  sore,  mournfully 
shook  her  head.  Noticing  this  in  a  mirror,  the  RAo  asked  why 
she  shook  her  head*  Bke  said  1  from  what  I  sec?  1  have  no  hop? 
that  you  wilt  regain  your  lost  throne/  This  so  annoyed  her  husband 
that  he  left  the  bouse,  and,  afterwards,  when  be  retook  Idar,  he 
refused  to  see  the  Rani's  face.  XHsgu  sted  at  this  treatment,  and 
unwilling  to  live  in  her  lm&bundfs  palace,  the  Rani  had  a  dwelling 
built  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  hill  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 
her  life/  Some  centuries  after,  this  palace  was  the  scone  of  » 
cruel  assassination.  Surajmal,  Thiikor  of  Chun t in j  who  had 
saved  Idar  from  the  Marath&s,  was  so  puffed  up  by  his  success  that 
ho  gave  great  offence,  especially  to  Bhavrinising  the  son  ami  heir- 
appuront  of  the  eld  Mahan*  ju  Hhivsing.  Bunt  on  revenge  the  prince 
invited  Suraimal  to  a  feast,  and,  under  pretence  of  immeetmg 
the  fort,  took  him  up  to  the  Angry  Queen's  Palace  and  there 
killed  him.3  The  way  into  the  fort  is  by  a  stone  paved  pathway,  the 
stone  slippery  and  pol  ished  from  the  wear  of  ages.  Passing  under 
more  or  less  ruined  gateways  the  pathway  leads  to  apirt  of  the  hill 
between,  and  much  lower  than,  the  two  peaks.  Following  the  pith, 
on  the  right  hand  is  a  small  garden  with  a  house  built  by  the 
late  Maharaja  after  a  mount  Abu  pattern.  Within  the  garden  urr 
some  ruins  said  to  be  remains  of  the  Raus'  old  palace*  Further  on 
is  a  well  preserved  freestone  and  brick  Jain  temple,  belonging  to 
the  Bvatiiiubari  sect  imd  dedicated  to  Shri  BhrUitimifhji  the  sixteenth 
*Tirthankar»  This  temple,  measuring  IGUfeet  by  125  and  55  high,  is 
evidently  of  considerable  age,  but  there  is  no  writing  to  show  its  exact 
date.  Near  the  temple  is  a  deep  reservoir  always  filled  with  water.  At 
some  d  istance,  and  higher  up  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  is  another 
temple,  belonging  to  the  Dignmburi  sect  of  Jains  and  dedicated  to 
Bhri  Sbambhavimthji  the  third  TiHKankar .  This  seems  of  even 
great, or  age  than  the  other,  but,  like  it,  Lears  no  date.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  fort,  with  a  wall  and  terraces  in  front,  is  a  natural 
cavern  twenty-eight  foot  by  eighteen  and  seven  high,  containing um 
imago  of  Vajur  Mata  a  goddess  worshipped  by  Hindus  of  all  cantos. 
The  whole  of  the  hill  is  surrounded  with  more  or  less  ruined 
fortifications.  To  the  rear  are  the  remains  of  n  fortified  gateway, 
opening  on  the  plain  behind,  a  way  of  escape  for  the  too  hard* 


1  4  Rut  hi  ftdttfao  Afohol  \  Forbec  (H  Mila,  234)  renders  tins  the  Mournful 
Queen's  but  rvthi  iurfilleis  tuure  of  auger  than  of  sorrow.  Tod  in  hi  *.  Ritjadth^u 

tmimlatea  it  *  testy \  Major  li,  VV,  West, 


5  Major  E,  W.  West. 


*  KAa  M*U,  450* 
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pressed  defenders  of  the  fort.1  The  interior  of  the  hill-fort,  or 
rather  fortified  hill,  is  very  striking  from  the  dense  brushwood  by 
which  the  ruins  are  more  or  less  hid.  Perhaps  the  finest  view  is 
near  Shambhavnathji’s  temple,  whence,  looking  towards  the  Angry 
Queen’s  Palace,  the  sheer  scarp  of  the  great  granite  peak,  towering 
above  the  trees,  stands  clear  against  the  sky.  The  Queen’s  palace 
is  rather  difficult  to  reach,  as,  besides  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
peak,  a  high  smooth  narrow  granite  ridge,  unsafe  for  booted  feet, 
has  to  be  crossed.  At  the  foot  of  the  fort  is  a  part-ruined  cave 
temple  of  Khokhnath  Mahadov,  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  broad 
and  from  four  to  six  high,  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  400  years  old. 
On  a  rising  ground,  south  of  the  town  and  close  to  the  wall,  is  the 
cave  temple  of  Dhaneshvar  Mahadev,  a  natural  rock  cavern  twenty 
feet  long  by  ten  broad  and  from  five  to  seven  high.  Three-quarters 
of  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town,  on  a  rising  ground,  is  the  cave  of 
Mankaleshvar  Mahadev,  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve  broad  and 
from  five  to  ten  high. 

Jetpur,  three  miles  from  Gabat  in  Nani  Marwar,  has  a  fine  lake, 
the  Khdnera  Taldv ,  with  a  masonry  embankment  said  to  have  been 
made  under  the  orders  of  Sidhraj  Jaysing  (1094  -  1143). 

Khed  Brahma  or  Brahma  Khed,  a  revenue  and  police  station, 
thdna ,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Harnai  river  some  thirty  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Idar,  is  of  considerable  size,  and  bears  a  high, 
and,  as  the  ruins  of  many  temples  show,  a  very  old  name  for  sanc¬ 
tity.2  Some  of  the  shrines  within  the  limits  of  the  modern  town 
have  lost  their  virtue,  and  are  now  most  dirty  and  uncared-for. 
The  most  interesting  remains  are  in  the  forest  to  the  north  of 
the  town.  Among  them,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy,  is,  on  the 
bank  of  a  dried-up  lake,  a  temple  in  fair  preservation  and  with 
many  features  of  architectural  interest.  Inside  is  a  sculptured 
female  figure  springing  out  of  a  pillar,  which,  in  delicacy  of  contour 
and  freedom  from  conventional  treatment,  is  quite  unlike  the  figures 
usually  seen  in  Hindu  temples.  The  building,  from  which  the 
place  takes  its  name,  known  as  Bhrigu  Rishi’s  shrine,3  is  sacred  to 

1  It  was  through  this  gateway  that  Mah&rAja  Anandsiogji  fled  in  1733  and  was 
attacked  and  slain  by  a  party  of  Rehvar  horse.  R6s  M&la,  454. 

3  According  to  the  Brahma  Purdn  this  place  owes  its  sanctity  to  a  desire  of  Brahma 
to  free  himself  from  impurity.  Vishnu,  whom  he  consulted  as  to  the  means,  advised 
him  to  perform  a  sacrifice  at  some  holy  spot  in  Bharatkhand  in  the  Jambudvipa,  and 

get.  learned  Brdhmans  to  officiate  for  him.  Under  Brahma's  orders,  Vishvakarma 
uilt  a  handsome  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sdbarmati  south  of  mount  Abu,  six 
miles  (4  kos)  round.  It  had  golden  ramparts  and  twenty-four  gates  and  through  it 
flowed  the  river  Hiranydksh,  the  modern  Harndi.  He  then  created  9000  Brahmans 
to  officiate  at  the  sacrifice.  And,  when  the  sacrifice  was  over,  and  the  impurity 
removed,  to  maintain  his  Brdhmans,  he  created  18,000  Vaishyas  and  gave  them  Kshirja 
as  their  family  goddess.  Before  withdrawing  from  the  world,  he  let  the  Brdhmans 
dedicate  a  shrine  to  him,  and  place  in  it  his  four-faced  image. 

3  According  to  the  Brahma  Purdn,  the  temple  was  built  by  Bhrigu,  Brahma’s  son 
who  was  once  sent  by  the  seers,  rights,  to  find  out  who  was  the  noblest  of  the  Hindu 
trinity.  Insulting  Brahma  and  Rudra,  they  got  angry  and  threatened  to  punish  him. 
Seeking  out  Vishnu,  Bhrigu  was  bold  enough  to  place  his  foot  on  the  god's  chest. 
Instead  of  resenting,  the  kindly  god  asked  the  seers  pardon  for  the  hardness  of  his 
breast.  Bhrigu  returned  and  praised  Vishnu  as  the  noblest  of  the  gods.  To  wipe 
out  the  sin  of  insulting  the  gods,  Bhrigu  came  to  Brahma  Kshetra,  bathed  in  the 
Hiranydksh,  made  his  hermitage  the  scat  of  a  Mahddev,  and  performed  such  rigid 
austerities,  that  Shiv  was  pleased  and  freed  him  from  his  sin. 
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Chapter  XIY.  Brahma1  and  has  lately  been  pot  in  repair  by  the  Bnibraana  of  thcf 
Flacea  oflnterest,  town.  Of  white  sandstone  and  cement  -cove  red  brick*  fifty-seven  feet 
_  #  long,  thirty  broad,  and  thirty-six  high,  it  has  an  image  of  Brahma 

Khxd  Bh AJiiiA.  which  is  worshipped*  The  town  ia  close  to  the  Pol  hilts  and  iU 

sanctity  has  probably  saved  it  from  destruction  by  the  wild  Ml 
tribes.  The  fair*  held  yearly  in  February  {Mah  $ud  14)  and  attended 
by  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Gujardt  and  Meywir,  comes  next 
in  importance  to  Bimllji,  Under  the  supervision  of  an  Idar  officer, 
order  is  kept  by  detachments  of  the  Gaik  war’s  contingent  and  by 
foot  police.  During  the  six  years  ending  1879,  the  value  of  the 
goods  offered  for  sale  varied  from  £10,211  (Rs*  1,02,1 10}  in  1875 
to  £11,814  (Rs*  1,18,140)  in  1878,  and  the  sales  from  £01110 
(Rs.  61,900)  in  1874  to  £8662  (Rs.  86,620)  in  1879.* 

£[  tl  mb  area,  on  a  stream  near  the  Aruba  Rhavani  shrine,  has  fiue 
white  marble  temples  of  Ne  mi  nath  the  twenty -second  Jain  'Tirthankar* 
They  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  group  of  880  temples  built  hy 
Vimalsba  (1082),  Of  the  destruction  of  the  other  buildings  the 
story  is  that,  though  he  owed  her  his  riches,  when  Aruba  B  ha  ram 
asked  who  luul  hel}>ed  him  to  build  the  temples,  Yimalaha  thrice 
answered,  *  My  spiritual  guide1*  Enraged  at  his  ungratefulness 
the  goddess  ordered  him  to  fly  for  his  life.  Seeking  shelter  in  the 
crypt  of  one  of  the  temples,  ho  came  out  unhurt  on  mount  Abo* 
But  of  his  360  temples  all  but  five  were  destroyed*  The  only  guide 
to  the  probable  age  of  the  temples  are  two  writings.  One  of  1223 
(S.1279),  on  a  memorial  stone  close  by,  states  that  Shri  Dharavarrii- 
dev  tho  lord  of  Arbuda,  the  thorn  to  all  petty  rulers  under  the  sun, 
built  a  well  in  tho  city  of  Arsanpur,  The  other,  in  the  temple  of 
Neminath,  dated  1249,  records  additions  to  the  buildings  made  by 
Brahmadev,  the  son  of  Ghahad,  the  minister  of  Kmn&rpdl  Solanki 
(1143 -1174). 3 

Limbhoi,  three  miles  north  of  Idar,  behind  the  hill  fort,  has  a 
temple  of  Kalnath  Mahadov  still  in  use,  and  measuring  thirty-seven 
feet  long  by  fifteen  broad  and  thirty  high,  with  a  partly  ruined  rest* 
house  built  of  white  sandstone  and  plastered  brick. 

Magodi,  in  Nani  Mrirwar,  has  three  memorial  stones,  jjtitt&t, 
one  with  the  figure  of  a  horseman  and  another  with  a  worn-out 
inscription.  There  m  also  a  black  stone  called  Gok  Chuhiini  with 
three  carved  snakes. 

Mi  Ns*,  Ma'nsa,  th©  chief  town  of  the  Maosa  state  in  the  Babar 

iCantha,  has  a  population  of  7010  souls,  and  ia  tho  residence  of  tho 


Kumeakna* 


hlMBHOt. 


Mac  out. 


1  fhioh  an  idol  is  scarcely  to  !>&  found  anywhere  else.  (Sur,  Rep.  21st  July  1S77). 
In  former  times  Klicdbrahma  iso&kt  to  have  drawn  million*  of  pilgrim*  and  merchant* 
from  Meywir,  M  ArwjLr,  MAhvn,  VAgftd,  Sirolli,  Uuiuit  Cutrh,  and  KAthtiwAr.  The 
K&thktwftr  trailer*  used  to  raise  booths  on  thy  south  bank  of  the  HIr»ay&kab  and  thud 
in  opium,  ninth,  copperware,  jewelry,  grocery  ,  and  horses.  The  gathering  lasted  for 
fifteen  days.  Goods  worth  a  ItlkA  wore  sold*  The  fair  Is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
comparative  unimportances  from  the  time  of  Hilo  Kali&tttnai  (about  ItiJO),  when  lh« 
statu  fell  a  prey  to  rebellion  and  disorder. 

-The  details  of  sales  are:  1874,  £6190 ;  1875,  £0261;  1876,  £7342;  1377, 
*£7923  ;  1878,  £mm  ;  and  1879,  £8062. 
a  B.Ab  Mils,  329. 
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ThiLkor*  It  lias  a  largo  and  wealthy  community  of  merchants  and 
is  considered  the  richest  town  in  tho  Mahi  Kant  ha* 

Mori,  about  a  mile  from  S&mlaji,  was,  according  to  tradition,  a 
great  city  in  tho  time  of  tho  Kshatriya  ltd  j  as.  The  only  trace  of 
former  greatness  is  an  image  of  Parasn&th  long  ago  removed  to  the 
Jain  temple  of  Tintoi,  eight  miles  off,  and  still  known  as  Mori-no- 
Pdrasn&th.1 

Patlia  pur,  north  latitude  23°  14'  and  east  longitude  72°  40',  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Sabarmati,  the  principal  place  in  Pethapnr  and 
the  residence  of  the  chief,  has  a  population  of  6842  souls.  It  is 
noted  for  its  dyed  cloths  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  Siam,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  matchlocks,  swords,  and  knives* 

Fosina,  in  the  Idar  state  in  the  north  of  the  Mahi  Kdntlia,  has 
white  sandstone  temples  of  Pdrasnath  and  Neminath,  measuring  130 
feet  long  by  140  broad  and  26  high* 

Fra'ntvel,  about  four  miles  from  Gabat,  has,  on  a  raised  plat¬ 
form,  three  memorial  stones,  and  round  the  platform  thirty  or  forty 
graves*  The  people  say  that  the  stones  were  raised,  and  are  now 
worshipped,  by  the  wandering  tribe  of  Ghamthas. 

Funa'dra,  in  the  Vatrak  Kantha,  has  an  old  fort  of  the  time  of 
Mahmud  Begada  (1459  -  1511)* 

Hama's,  in  the  VAtrak  Kant  ha,  has  a  step  well  said  to  have  been 
built  five  hundred  years  ago  by  the  wifo  of  a  N awab  of  Kapadvanj. 

Sa'dra,"  the  head  quarters  of  the  Mahi  Kantha  Agency,  a  village 
in  the  Vasna  state,  stands  on  the  Sribarnmti,  about  twenty -five  miles 
north  of  Ahmedabad.  When,  in  1821,  the  Mahi  Kantha  Agency  was 
established,  a  piece  of  land  near  the  village  was  ren  ted  from  the  Vasna 
Thukor  for  a  station*  In  the  ground  was  a  small  fort  said  to  havo 
been  built  by  Sultan  Alinmd  I.  (1411  -1443),  when  (1426)  he  built  tho 
fort  of  Ahmednagar*  Colonel  Ballantyno,  tho  first  Political  Agent, 
built  a  picturesque  bungalow  on  the  side  of  the  fort  next  the  river, 
using  the  ramparts  as  part  of  tho  house*  This,  afterwards  bought  by 
Government,  is  still  the  Political  Agent’s  residence.  A  broad  well  laid 
out  marketplace,  with  rows  of  trees  on  both  sides,  and  well  lighted  at 
night,  leads  from  the  Ahmedabad  road  to  tho  fort*  Near  the  Agency 
residence  is  a  small,  neat  hospital,  bnilfc  with  money  subscribed 
by  the  Mahi  Kantha  chiefs.  A  house  for  the  apothecary  in  charge 
adjoins  the  hospital,  and  next  to  that  is  a  library  and  reading-room 
also  built  by  subscription.  In  front  of  the  reading-room,  an  arch, 
originally  part  of  some  old  Hindu  templo,  has  been  put  up  with 
a  very  happy  effect.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  a  rest-house 
close  to  the  library,  another  much  larger  ono  built  by  the  G&ikwaris 
Government  in  memory  of  BMu  Sindia,  and  a  small  police 


1  In  old  days  Mori  would  seem  to  have  included  the  whole  SftmlAji  valley.  Major 
E.  W.  West* 

2  SiVlfa,  always  ejwlt  8h&drah,  ia  in  ttio  Mirlt~i*  Ahmadi  mentioned  as  a  military 
post.  Under  tiie  Mogbol  Viceroys  it  was  also  called  Islamabad,  Watson's  GujAr&t,  80, 
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post,  choki.  There  are  also  the  lines  for  the  GtHkwiir's 
of  horse.  At  the  other  side  of  the  station  is  the  assistant 
agent's  residence.  Tho  Political  Agent  exorcises  direct  jtirmdi 
within  the  station,  hut  offences  committed  outside  its  limit* 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  YAsna  Thakor.  The  poi 
of  the  Siitlra  station  is  2440  souls,  and  that  of  tho  anjoining 
village  of  Sitdra,  2253*  Of  a  revenue,  in  1878,  of  £357  (Rs*  3570), 
£26  (Rs.  260)  were  paid  to  tho  Vastm  chief  as  rout.  There  is  u 
vernacular  school  attended  by  eighty-six  boys  and  a  girls'  sell i m>1 
attached,  with  twenty-one  pupils.  There  is  also,  with  uighteco 
pupils  on  the  register,  a  T&lukd&ri  school  for  minor  chiefs  and  tho 
relations  of  chiefs. 

Sa'mla'ji,  on  tho  border  between  Mali!  Kantha  and  Meywar,  tho 
head- quarters  of  an  Iclar  police  post,  has,  amidst  hills,  on  tho  banks  ot 
the  Meshva,  a  temple  of  great  sanctity.  Near  the  temple  tho  river 
forms  deep  pools,  much  resorted  to  by  persons  bewitched  or  devil- 
possessed,1  To  tho  north  tho  waters  of  the  Kami  firm  pond,  and  the 
Sutya  reservoir  have  tho  property  of  washing  away  sin.  Numerous 
ruins  show  that  S&ral&ji's  name  for  sanctity  is  of  very  ancient  date. 
In  a  beautiful  valloy  shut  in  by  well  wooded  hills  through  which  l ho 
Meshva  winds,  the  present  temple  dedicated  to  S4ralti]i,  a  name  of 
Krishna,  is  400 years  old.  Built  of  white  sandstone  and  brick  it  L§ 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a  gateway.  It  is  of  two  stories,  supported 
on  pillars,  and  a  canopy  with  arches  on  each  side.  Tho  lower  courses 
of  richly  carved  stone  aro  of  great  age.  Above  them  runs  a  friv-te 
with  an  unintelligible  pattern,  and,  above  this,  running  right  round 
the  building,  a  fringe  of  elephant  s'  heads  and  forequarters  carved  in 
stone.  Above  this  is  a  very  much  worn  frieze  hill  of  figures  in  1ms- 
rclief,  men  on  horseback  with  bows,  and  animals.  The  elephant 
is  a  very  favourite  emblem.  Besides  tho  fringe  Frieze  above 
mentioned,  there  are,  on  tho  outer  wall,  between  evoty  two  angles, 
larger  figures  of  semi-rampant  elephants  standing  out  in  relief,  and, 
in  front  of  tho  entrance,  stands  on  either  side  of  tho  doorway  a 
gigantic  cement  elephant.  Above  the  shrine,  a  pyramid -baaed  tower 
rises  into  a  spire  like  a  high-shouldcred  cone  with  flattened  sides. 
The  forepart  of  tho  roof  consists  of  a  number  of  small  domes  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  flat  roof,  or  rather  of  a  flat  trabeate  roof,  with  domes  here 
and  there,  the  largest  being  in  the  centre.  Outside  at  all  the  angles 
of  the  roof  aro  figures  of  animals  and  demons  like  the  gargoyles 
seen  on  some  English  churches.  The  Jains  claim  Samlaji'a  tern  pie, 
and  the  stylo  of  the  old  part  supports  their  claim.  Of  the  two 
inscriptions,  one  is  to  the  left  in  tho  upper  story  and  bears  date  fH 
a.d.  and  102  a.d,  This  writing,  cut  in  stone,  is  not  very  archaic  anil 
could  not  bo  of  the  date  it  professes  to  record.  It  may  be  a  transcript 
of  an  older  inscription  or  the  record  of  an  old  tradition.  The  other, 
on  copper  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  records  repairs  executed  in 


(November)  is  the  dny  for  dipping  possessed  persons* 
.  Major  West,  *  ui  *  g|  “  ^ 


1  The  14th  of  Kdrttk  *u<t 

*  I  saw  a  lot  of  them/  writes  Major  West*  *  undergoing  the  process.  All  i 
They  sat  in  the  water  and  were  surrounded  hy  friends  who  sp]  fished  them  well, 
occasion  ally  varying  the  process  by  cuffing  them  or  held  mg  them  with  twig*,  at  the 
same  time  lavishly  pouring  abuse  on  the  demon**. 


n 
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1  7(32  a.d.  by  the  t  hen  Thakor  of  Tintoi.  From  these  two  inscriptions 
the  name  of  the  deity  seems  to  be  Gadddharji,  the  holder  of  the  club, 
a  welt  known  title  of  ViaEnu,  Krishna,  or  8amlaji.  Among  many 
temples  and  shrines  round  the  main  building,  three  deserve  notice. 
Of  these  one  is  called  fQld  SaudAji%  though  it  does  not  seem  as  old 
as  the  ancient  part  of  the  present  temple.  If  the  Jains*  statement  ia 
correct,  this  was  perhaps  the  original  temple  of  KatnMji,  and  the  imago 
was  transferred  to  the  other  building  after  it  had  boon  taken  from 
the  Jains.  The  other  two  temples  are  architecturally  interesting* 
One  of  them  dedicated  to  SomnArayan,  is,  except  the  adytum,  open  on 
all  sides,  with  a  flat  ceding,  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  supported 
on  plain  square  stone  pillars  with  carved  capitals.  Part  of  the  shrine 
walls  seem  to  have  been  formed  of  a  series  of  upright  stone  slabs 
with  sculptured  figures  in  low  relief*  Many  of  these  still  remain. 
The  most  curious  thing  about  the  building  is  that,  at  the  front  and 
rear  and  both  sides,  in  the  centre  of  the  facade  the  roof  ends  in  a 
triangular  pediment  composed  of  boldly  sculptured  figures^  Inside 
the  building  near  the  shrine,  and,  on  the  left  hand  as  one  faces  it,  is 
ft  remarkable  human  head  in  high  relief  standing  out  from  the  base 
of  the  ©pan  of  an  arch.  The  features  are  more  human-looking 
than  those  generally  seen  in  Hindu  temples,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  hair  is  curious.  There  is  a  corresponding  face  on  the  other 
side  but  it  is  much  worn  or  broken,  while  this  is  fresh  and  clear  in 
its  line©.  lu  the  shrine,  part  of  the  original  altar  or  image  seat 
still  remains.  It  has  been  roughly  heightened  by  bricks  loosely 
piled  on  it,  and  on  the  raised  superstructure  stands  a  slab  with  a 
representation  said  to  bo  of  Somuariiyan.  This  slab  probably 
originally  formed  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  shrine.  The  third 
temple,  now  dedicated  to  Mah&dev,  is  underground,  the  top  of  its 
pyramidal  roof  rising  to  the  level  of  the  land  round  it.  It  is  entered 
through  a  gateway  by  a  gradually  deepening  passage.  Perhaps 
the  tempi©  was  originally  built  in  a  hollow  which  has  tilled  np.  It 
looks  old  though  not  so  old  as  Soumarayan3©  the  most  ancient  looking 
building  in  the  place.  Except  this  and  tho  great  Hamlaji  temple  in 
which  worship  is  still  carried  on,  the  numerous  fanes  are  deserted, 
and  falling  into  ruin.  A  largo  yearly  fair  is  held  on  Kdrlik  sud  1 5th 
(October).  This,  once  of  great  importance,  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  disorder©  of  the  latter  year©  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  present  centuries,  fallen  into  disuse,  and  was  restored  by  Sir 
J*  Out  ram,  the  Political  Agent,  in  1838.  On  guaranteeing  certain 
small  payments  to  the  petty  chiefs  the  safety  of  traders  was  ensured, 
and  the  fair  became  a  most  important  resort  not  only  for  the  wild 
local  tribes,  but  for  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Gujarat,  Raj  put  An  a, 
and  Central  India*  Sine©  then  the  fair  has  maintained  its  position  as 
an  important  cent  re  of  trade.  Of  late  the  total  sales  have  Fallen  from 
an  average  of  about  £88,000  (tts.  8,80,000)  in  the  four  years 1  ending 
1870  to  £28,975  (lls*  2,89,750)  in  1877,  and  £23,058  {Rs.  2*80,530) 
in  1878*  This  fall  is  chiefly  due  to  the  scarcity  of  1878  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  opium  trade  in  1879.  Hut  it  seems  probable 


Chapter  XIV. 
Places  of  Interest. 
Sam  la'jx* 


*  The  detain  are  :  1873,  £91  ,W2  ;  IS7£  £85,475 ;  1875,  £87,933  ?  1876,  £90.633. 
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Chapter  XIV.  that  with  the  regular  supply  of  goods  made  possible  by  the  sprewi 
Places  oflnterest.  of  railwaysj  the  importance  of  the  Samlaji  fair  will  continue  to 
,  decline.  Order  is  kept  by  strong  detachments  of  His  Highness  the 

Samlaji.  GaikwAr’s  contingent  of  horse  from  Sadra,  and  foot  police  hoi 
Idar,  superintended  by  an  officer  of  the  Agency. 

Sa'tuamba.  Sa'tliamba,  in  the  Vstrak  Kanfha,  has  a  step  well  and  a 

memorial  stone  with  an  inscription  bearing  date  1269  juu.  (S.  1325). 

Sn> a'sjca.  Suda  sna,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Rudasna  Btate,  in  Nani 

Marwnr,  has,  on  tho  bank  of  the  Rarasvati,  about  4J  miles  to  thft 
north-west,  a  cavo  temple  of  Mokheshvar  Mahiidev,  with  a  ruined 
monastery  of  sandstone  and  brick.  Here  Hindus  of  all  castes  offer 
the  water  of  the  Saras  vati  (Kumarika)  to  the  MaMder  and  to  a.p*pai 
tree.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  on  Bhddarva  sad  11th  (September), 

Ta *msfl a.  Ta'rlnga.  The  J ai n  temples  of  Shr i  Aj itn atbj i  an d  S ham bha math] i, 

the  resort  of  numerous  votaries  from  all  parts  of  India,  stand 
on  a  hill  in  tho  petty  state  of  Temba  in  Gadvada,  about  twenty 
tniles  south  of  hanta.  The  hill  Ijoars  the  name  of  TArioga,  probably 
as  Forbes  suggests,*  from  a  shrine  that  has  long  been  them 
dedicated  to  a  local  deity  Taran  Mata.  The  hill  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  brushwood  and  forest  is,  on  the  east  and  west,  crcw^d 
by  paths  that  lead  to  a  plateau  where  stand  the  temples  built  c-f 
white  sandstone  and  brick.  The  temples  are  of  no  very  great 
size,  the  enclosure  measuring  230  feet  round,  and  the  temples  125 
feet  high,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  stones  were  ever  brought 
through  the  forest  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  red  interior  of  the 
temple  throws  out  in  strong  relief  the  white  marble  figure  of 
Ajitn&thji,  the  second  Tirthankar  seated  in  the  shrine,  decorate d 
with  precious  stones  let  into  the  marble.  Tho  features  wear  the 
usual  oppression  of  deep  repose  or  quiet  covert  scorn.  The 
main  temple  was  built  by  Kumar  Pal  of  Anhilvada  (1 143  -  II  74)  after 
he  became  a  convert  to  Jain  tenets.  The  special  tiine«  of  pilgrimage 
are  during  the  full  moon  in  the  months  of  Kdrfik  and  Ghaitrn 
{November  and  April).  In  the  adjoining  shrines  are  various  images. 
In  one  is  an  upright  block  of  marble  with  208  representations  of  the 
'Firlha-nknr* 


TSLlfAU 
V  A  D  A  LI* 


Tolnal,  on  the  Vatrak,  lias,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  a  very 
old  and  lately  repaired  temple  of  Keddreshvar. 

Vadali,  a  considerable  and  very  ancient  town  twelve  miles 
north  of  Idar,  is  perhaps  the  O-cha-li  or  Vadari  which  Hwea 
Thaaog  visited  hotwen  Malwa  and  ValabhL  In  the  eleventh  century 
Vadali  was  the  contro  of  a  very  large  kingdom.9  It  is  a  revooiie 
and  police  station,  thdtia,  and  is  a  prosperous  town  with  a  population 
of  5048  souls  and  many  good  houses. 


*  RJU  Mila.  283. 

3  Get*!.  Cunningham  (Ancient  Gengraj>hy  of  India,  494J  identifie*  VniL^i  with  Id*r. 


\ 
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THE  HONOURABLE  MR.  MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHIN STONE’S  MINUTE.1 


Wg  labour  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  all  deliberations  regarding 
this  tract  of  co  an  try,  as  I  believe  no  account  of  it  is  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  Major  Ball&utyae’fl  report  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Gaikwar  force  in  1813.  This  deficiency  cannot  be  made  up  by 
information  collected  during  a  passage  through  the  country,  bat  1  hope 
it  will  soon  be  removed,  by  the  inquiries  which  I  have  directed  Captain 
Miles  to  make,  and  by  those  of  Major  Ballantyna  when  he  shall  have 
taken  charge*  In  the  meantime,  I  owe  much  to  the  information  I  have 
received  from  Captain  BamewaLl,  whose  long  employment  iu  the  Kaira 
district  has  rendered  him  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  adjoining 
p  arts  of  the  Ha  hi  Kantha, 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  fiscal  and  military  division 
known  by  the  name  of  Mahi  Kantha  is  not,  as  that  name  implies,  confined 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mahi,  but  extends  northward  from  that  liver  to  tha 
Bands,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  includes  all  the  part  of  Gujarat  which 
requires  the  presence  of  a  military  force  to  procure  the  payment  of  the 
G&ikw&r  tribute,  that  is,  all  the  north  or  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
province. 


The  mountains  which  bound  Gujarat  in  that  direction  are  steep,  craggy, 
and  difficult  of  access*  They  send  many  branches  into  the  nearest  parts 
of  Gujardt,  and  the  intervals  between  them  are  nearly  tilled  up  with 
jungle.  Further  south  the  hills  cease,  and  afterwards  the  jungles  become 
lees  extensive  ;  but  the  rivers  are  very  numerous  and  their  banks  abound 
In  long,  deep  and  intricate  ravines  overgrown  with  thick  jungle.  All 
these  obstacles  diminish  as  we  go  south,  the  jungle  nearly  disappears* 
and  the  rivers  unite  in  the  streams  of  the  Sii  harm  a  tl  and  the  Mahi;  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  south-west  of  GujarAfc,  a  tract  sixty  miles  deep, 
extending  for  lfiO  miles  along  the  gulf  and  Cambay,  the  frontier  of 
Kathiawar  and  the  Han  is  an  open  and  fertile  plain.  This  description 
explains  the  degrees  of  subjugation  in  which  the  province  is  found.  The 
plain  was  almost  entirely  reduced,  and  the  government  of  the  Mara  than 
through  the  jungles  of  Chuval,  west  of  Ahmedahad  and  the  banks  of  the 
Mahi  as  far  south  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Baroda,  still  furnish  shelter 
to  independent  villages.  When  the  streams  begin  to  be  numerous,  many 
independent  communities  appear  among  the  ravines  and  jungle  on  their 
hanks,  The  rivers  increase,  the  jungle  grows  thicker  and  more  continued 


Appendix  A. 

Mr,  Elphutxtoae'a 
Minute* 

MSI. 


*  Dated  at  Lobar,  2&th  February  1821, 
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Appendix  A.  as  we  advance,  and  the  mde  pen  dent  villages  liecome  more  frequent  imJ 
Mr  FTTph7n»t»n>.*ii  >n  more  solid  masses  until  we  reach  the  pmcipaUliw  of  Idar  and  Lnci- 
Miaute/  vada,  amidst  the  mountains  and  the  Forest  of  the  north-east* 

1621,  The  degree  of  independence  in  those  communities  increases  "with  thnr 

numbers*  In  the  plain  to  the  south,  and  in  the  open  spaces  that  ran  np 
between  the  rivers,  the  Murat ba  government  had  the  right  of  admini*- 
taring  justice  in  every  village,  by  means  of  its  own  officers,  and  it  always 
took  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  village  lands  of  which  it  was 
entitled  to  a  certain  share*  All  the  other  villages  retained  their 
independence  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  Most  of  those  which  lay  tin 
the  rivers  in  the  midst  of  subjugated  country  paid  it  regularly  every 
year  to  the  nearest  revenue  officer,  but  those  whose  situations  were 
stronger  or  more  remote  withheld  their  tribute  until  compelled  to  pay 
by  the  presence  of  an  invalid  army*  The  villages  which  submit  to  thr 
administration  of  justice  and  the  inspection  of  their  produce  are  calk'd 
ryoti  ;  those  which  only  pay  a  tribute,  mehva&i,  but  this  last  t  erm  is  not 
extended  to  princes  like  those  of  Idar  and  Lunavadutw  The  tribute  paid 
annually  to  the  revenue  officer  is  called  jtvmabandi  ;  that  collected  by  nn 
officer  at  the  head  of  an  army  is  culled  ^/idtfdcoiu.  There  are  many 
Mehvasis,  who,  though  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  small  sum  to  tho 
kumavtsdavs*  will  not  submit  to  the  exaction  of  a  large  one  unless  sup¬ 
ported  by  force.  Theee  pay  both  jam*i>band*  and  ffh&sckina,  tho  former  to 
the  collector  every  year,  the  latter  to  the  commandant  of  the  force  that  is 
occasionally  sent  to  levy  it.  Both  descriptions  however  are  equally 
tribute  and  neither  is  n  fixed  share  of  the  produce. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  above  distinctions  took  their  origin  from 
the  different  degrees  in  which  the  communities  which  are  the  subject#  of 
them  were  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Maritba  goveratnetit,  yet  the 
distinction  has  often  been  preserved  when  the  cause  has  been  removed* 
Mirny  villages  remain  M  eh  vast  which  the  Gaik  w  ar  could  have  rendered 
ryott\  and  in  many  cases  the  fjhasdutta  is  still  collected  by  the  militnrv 
commander  where  the  Mehvasi  would  have  been  equally  ready  to  pny  it 
to  the  kitmdmjsddr^  and  where  his  payment  to  that  officer  much  exceeds 
his  contribution  to  the  army*  The  amount  of  the  payments  continued 
to  fluctuate  after  the  denominations  had  become  fixed  ;  when  the 
kam&vi*drfr,  or  the  military  chief,  was  strong,  he  increased  the  famdbandi 
or  the  ghd'sddnai  and  when  weak,  be  was  glad  to  take  a  smaller  sum  limn 
bat!  been  paid  the  year  before-  On  the  whole,  however,  there  was  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  payment. 

It  is  the  ghfaddna  alone  that  is  included  in  the  Mahi  Kant  ha  collections. 

The  Mahi  Kantha,  though  so  much  of  it  is  neglected,  shows  great 
fertility  wherever  it  in  cultivated.  Tho  fields  seem  well  taken  care  of  and 
covered  with  fine  crops*  Mangoes  and  other  planted  trees  are  un  usually 
numerous  and  as  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  woods  and 
mountains  soften  in  sight,  no  part  of  India  presents  a  richer  or  more 
agreeable  prospect. 

There  are  in  the  Mahi  K&ntha  many  Kunbis,  some  Vanias  and  other 
peaceable  classes,  but  the  castes  that  bear  arms  and  thojae  in  wbom  all 
authority  of  the  country  is  vested,  are  the  Rajputs,  Kolia  and  Makvanis 
of  whom  the  Kolia  are  by  far  tbo  moat  numerous,  even  in  the  country 
belonging  to  the  Rajputs*  Of  the  121  chiefs  settled  with  by  Major 
Bril  Ian  ty  no,  eleven  are  lift  j  puts,  seven  ty-nine  Knl  is,  and  thirty-one  Makvinis 
and  other  Mu  Raima  ns,  but  this  bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  each 
caste.  The  Knjput  and  Miis<ilmiin  principalities  of  Idar  and  Palanpor 
are  nearly  as  extensive  as  all  the  rest  put  togvthcr,  but  muiiy,  perhaps 
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most  of  their  subjects,  are  Kolia.  The  Bajpnta  are  of  two  descriptions,  Appendix  A. 
the  MarvAdis  who  accompanied  the  Raja  of  Idar  in  liis  emigration  from  Ki^hinatwna'a 

Jodhpur,  and  the  Gujaratis  who  have  tong  been  settled  in  the  province*  *  innate, 
chiefly  in  the  central  parts*  The  MArvAdis  resemble  the  people  of  IW| 

Jodhpur  in  their  dress  and  manners  but  with  additional  rudeness 
contracted  in  their  sequestered  situation.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
brave  but  stupid,  slothful,  unprincipled  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  opium 
and  intoxicating  liquors.  Those  of  Gujarat  are  said  to  resemble  more 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  to  be  more  civilized  than  the  Marvadia, 
more  honest,  more  submissive  and  more  inactive  and  unwarlike.  Ail 
the  Rajputs  use  swords  and  spears*  matchlocks  and  shields*  They  often 
nee  defensive  armour  of  leather  both  For  themselves  and  their  homes,  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  carry  bows*  Their  plan  of  war  Is  to  defend  their 
villages.  They  seldom  take  to  the  woods  like  Kalis,  and  are  quit© 
incapable  of  the  desultory  warfare  so  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  latter 
tribe.  The  Kolis  or  Bhils  (for  they  are  called  indiscriminately  by  both 
names)  are  by  much  the  most  numerous  and  most  important  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mahi  Kantlm*  Though  there  is  not  perhaps  a  very 
marked  difference  in  feature  between  them  and  the  other  inhabitants, 
yet  they  are  generally  to  tie  distinguished  without  difficulty  ;  they  seem 
more  diminutive  and  have  an  expression  both  of  liveliness  and  cunning 
in  their  eyes*  They  wear  small  turbans  and  few  clothes  and  are  seldom 
seen  without  a  quiver  of  arrows  and  a  long  bamboo  bow  which  is  Instantly 
bent  on  any  alarm,  or  on  the  sudden  approach  of  a  stranger.  If  they 
have  less  appearance  of  strength  and  activity  than  the  generality  of 
their  neighbours,  the  defect  in  confined  to  their  appearance. 

The  natives  describe  them  as  wonderfully  swift,  active  and  hardy, 
incredibly  patient  of  hunger,  thirst*  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  vigilant, 
enterprising,  secret,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  admirably  calculated  for 
night  attacks,  surprises  and  ambuscades.  These  qualities  are  probably 
exaggerated  ;  but  they  certainly  are  active,  hardy,  and  as  remarkable  for 
sagacity  as  for  secrecy  and  celerity  in  their  predatory  operations.  Their 
arms  and  habits  render  them  unfit  to  stand  In  the  field,  and  they  must  be 
admitted  to  be  timid  where  attacked  ;  bnt  they  have  on  several  occasions 
shown  extraordinary  boldness  in  assaults  even  on  English  stations.  They 
are  of  an  independent  spirit,  and  although  they  are  all  professed  robbers, 
they  are  said  to  be  remarkably  faithful  when  they  are  trusted,  and  they 
are  certainly  never  sanguinary.  They  are  averse  to  regular  industry, 
exceedingly  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  very  quarrelsome  when  intoxi¬ 
cated.  Their  delight  is  plunder,  and  nothing  is  so  welcome  to  them  as  a 
general  disturbance  in  the  country. 

The  numbers  of  this  tribe  can  scarcely  he  guessed  at.  The  whole  of 
the  country  between  Gujarat  and  Mulwa  at  the  mountainous  tracts  on 
the  Narbada  and  in  KhAndesh  and  Berar,  together  with  the  range  of 
Ghats  and  its  neighbourhood  as  far  south  as  Poona,  are  filled  with 
Birds  and  Kolis  ;  bnt  it  is  those  only  to  the  west  of  the  Mahi  that  are 
connected  w  ith  the  Mahi  Kautlia.  It  has  been  calculated  on  tolerable 
grounds  tbafc  there  are  6G00  In  the  Kaira  district,  and  as  there  are  fewer 
there  than  in  any  division  in  Gujarat,  the  whole  amount  must  be  very 
considerable*  Their  numbers  would  certainly  be  formidable  if  they  w^ero 
at  all  united  ;  but  though  the  Kobe  have  a  strong  fellow-feeling  for  each 
other,  they  never  think  of  themselves  as  a  nation,  and  never  make  a 
common  cause  to  oppose  an  external  enemy* 

The  Mu  sal  mans  of  GujarAt  are  generally  Indolent  and  effeminate,  bnt 
those  in  Mehvasi  villages,  especially  the  M&laiksj.  have  almost  a»  much 
activity  as  the  Kolis  with  much  courage, 
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The  Makvdms  are  Kolia  nominally  converted  to  Mulmniraiwlaaiflin,  but 
scarcely  altered  in  the  religion,  manner  or  character^  Thej  are  chiefij 
settled  towards  the  south-east  of  the  Miihi  Kuril  ha. 

The  eliiefs  by  whom  the  G&ikwir  tribute  is  paid*  and  the  t raiu-dtcti « ns 
which  have  taken  place  regarding*  it  as  faros  they  affect  on  r  interposition, 
and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  realising  it  in  ftitnrc#  and  for  securing 
the  quiet  of  the  country  aud  of  our  own  districts  in  the  neigh  bourhjod, 
are  as  follows. 

Beginning  from  the  north*  the  Erst  chief  to  notice  would  be  the  Diwitn 
of  Palanpur.  But  as  his  country  is  of  a  different  character  from  the 
rest  of  the  M&hi  Kiutlia*  and  is  now  separated  from  it  by  our  own 
political  arrangements*  it  will  be  convenient  to  pass  him  over  for  it* 
present* 

The  RAja  of  Idar  is  the  fifth  in  descent  from  A  jitsing  who  reigned  ill 
Jodhpur  about  100  years  ago.  His  ancestor  obtained  possession  of  Idar 
about  eighty  years  ago.  It  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  Jodhpur 
territory.  A  jitsing  having  driven  out  another  RAthod  prince  who  wai 
called  the  Rao  and  still  retains  that  title*  though  bis  territory  is  confined 
to  the  small  but  strong  district  of  Pol  in  the  hills  between  Idnr  and 
Udepur.  He  still  continues  his  claims  to  Idar  and  often  harasses  the 
Raja  who  some  years  ago  had  a  temporary  possession  of  Pol. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  of  Idar  amounts  to  about  Rs.  4*00,000 
(£40,GQO)  without  including  its  dependencies  of  Ahmednagar  and  ModA^ 
But  the  R&ja's  share  is  not  more  than  from  100,000  to  150,000  raj**** 
The  rest  is  allotted  to  chiefs  who  hold  of  him  under  the  Rajput  designa¬ 
tion  of  PntAvat,  on  condition  of  military  service  and  of  a  small  pecuniary 
payment.  Besides  these  eight  chiefs  who  are  all  Ra thuds  like  the  Raja, 
and  whose  ancestors  accompanied  him  from  Jodhpur,  there  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  PatfwaU  of  the  Rue's,  who  held  lands  of  the  prince 
for  military  service,  but  who  now  pay  an  annual  tribute  instead  of  it  to 
the  Raja.  These  persons  are  Rajputs  and  Kolia  ;  they  own  no  service  to 
the  Raja ;  they  settle  their  ghdsdthm  separately  with  the  Gaikw&r  and 
appear  to  look  up  to  him  as  their  superior  mther  than  to  the  Raja. 
The  Raja  of  ldnr"s  tribute  as  fixed  by  Major  Bullnntyne  amounts  to 
Rs.  24,000  (£2400)*  though  much  more  has  been  exacted  by  the  llaikvrdr's 
officer.  Only  one- fourth  of  the  amount  falls  on  the  Rajs.  The  remain  mg 
three- fourths  are  paid  by  his  PutS* vat#  from  whom*  since  the  decline  of 
the  Raja's  power,  it  has  been  Levied  separately  by  the  G  Aik  war.  The 
wh  ole  ultimately  falls  on  the  ryots  on  whom  an  extra  cess  is  imposed  to 
meet  it.  The  troops  in  the  Ruja  of  Idar* a  own  pay  amount  at  prewmt 
to  250  horse  and  1000  foot,  but  these  are  raised  for  a  particular  occastoti  ; 
his  usual  force  is  fifty  horse  and  150  foot.  His  Patfivais  should  furnish 
500  horses  and  as  many  foot,  but  very  few'  ever  at  Lend.  He  htm  however 
about  600  men  who  hold  lands  direct  of  the  Raja  on  condition  of  service 
w  hich  they  never  fail  to  afford. 

Besides  the  Raja's  and  the  Rao’s  PcUdvat*,  there  are  three  other  chiefs 
whose  territory  is  included  in  the  principality  of  Idar*  though  in  reality 
they  are  almost  entirely  independent  of  that  government. 

The  names  of  these  petty  chief  ships  are  Ahmednagar*  Mod&sa,  and 
Baur.  Each  of  the  former  yields  a  revenue  of  about  Rs,  30,000  (£3000) 
a  year,  and  their  payments  to  the  G  Aik  war  are  Rs.  10*000  <£1000)  for 
Ahmeduagar,  and  Rs.  7305  (£730)  for  Modasa.  Both  together  maintain 
al>out  100  horse  and  200  foot.  Baur  yields  only  Rs-  5000  (£500)  a  year. 
The  chief  of  Ahmednagar  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  cousin  the  Ruja  of 
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Idar,  and  their  enmity  is  at  present  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  a 
dispute  regarding  Mod  as  a,  which  the  Kdja  claims  as  having  reverted  to 
him  by  the  death  of  the  tost  chief  without  issue,  while  the  chief  of 
Ahmednsgar  holds  it  for  hie  eon  whom  he  alleges  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  deceased  chief. 

To  complete  the  list  of  the  Liar  chiefs,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention 
nine  Koli  villages  on  the  Sabannati  which  used  to  belong  to  Idar  and 
still  pay  a  trifling  tribute  ;  bat  they  have  been  long  considered  as  separate 
and  are  probably  entirely  beyond  the  Raja's  control. 

The  territory  of  Idar,  though  open  towards  the  west,  is  generally  very 
strong*  abounding  in  rivers,  hills  and  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  from 
the  innumerable  mango  trees  it  seems  to  have  been  once  well  cultivated* 
but  at  present  the  greater  portion  is  overrun  with  jungle.  The  Raja's 
government  is  said  to  be  very  oppressive,  those  of  his  Paid  v  a  ts  less  so. 
The  town  of  Idar  is  conjectured  to  contain  upwards  of  2500  houses  which 
would  give  from  10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants.  Modasa  is  less  than  Idar. 
Ahmednagar,  situated  within  the  walls  of  a  magnificent  fort  of  the 
Muhammadan  kings,  is  only  a  large  village. 

The  whole  of  the  Idar  country  is  now  disturbed  by  the  chief  of  Titiii, 
who  though  a  Palatfat  of  the  Raja  has  latterly  settled  separately  with  the 
Gaik  war.  This  innovation  has  led  to  fresh  assertions  of  independence, 
and  has  finally  brought  about  a  war  between  the  chief  of  Titui  and  the 
Raja,  the  result  of  which  has  subjected  all  the  neighbourhood  to  plunder. 
The  Raja  is  on  bad  terms  with  all  his  Patavats^  and  though  a  plausible 
man  in  his  behaviour  is  generally  considered  as  of  a  wavering  and  faithless 
character,  quite  incapable  of  steadily  conducting  his  affairs.  Ills  mis¬ 
fortunes*  however,  are  not  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  his  want  of  liberty. 
The  chief  of  Ahmednagnr  was  always  rather  a  rival  than  a  support  to  the 
head  of  his  family,  and  the  Modasa  chief  with  most  of  the  Paiavat*  esta¬ 
blished  their  present  independence  during  the  long  minority  of  the  R£ja. 

The  Raja  of  Lunavada  is  descended  from  a  family  of  Salonka  Rajputs 
who  have  long  possessed  the  small  territory  now  under  his  government. 
His  income  Is  stated  by  Captain  MacDonald  to  be  lla,  40,473  (£4047)  and 
for  his  chiefs  about  40,000  more,  making  the  whole  revenue  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  amount  to  about  Its,  80,000  (£8000).  TVom  this  he  pays  a  tribute 
to  Sin  din  of  Re.  12,000  (£1200)  and  another  to  the  Gaikwar  of  Ra-  6501 
(£650)*  It  is  not  known  when  the  former  tribute  was  first  levied,  nor 
indeed  can  the  first  payment  to  the  G&ikwar  be  ascertained  with  precision, 
the  earliest  on  Raroda  records  being  stated  by  Mr.  Norris  to  be  in  1783 
A.n.  This  tribute  was  settled  for  ten  years  at  Rs*  6501  (£650)  per 
annum  by  Major  Rail anty tie  in  1813, 

The  remaining  chiefs  have  sometimes  only  one  village  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  fifty.  Their  incomes  vary  from  Rs.  30,000  (£3000)  a  year 
to  Rs.  1000  (£100),  bat  their  importance  depends  on  the  number  of 
fighting  men  they  can  assemble  from  villages  or  those  of  their  allies.  The 
annexed  table,1  prepared  by  Captain  Rome  wall,  will  give  some  notion 
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1  THie  table  shows  that,  including  the  PAlanpur  ffhrfjddna  chiefs,  of  121  petty 
chieftains,  tiUttkdrirxr  with  n  total  yearly  revenue  of  £108,570  (Rs.  10,85,700).  and  a 
body  of  84,225  armed  followers*  sixty* three  were  subject  to  the  British  aod  fifty  bright 
to  the  G&ikw&r  Government.  These  were  arranged  under  three  classes  :  the  first  of 
twenty-two  chiefs  with  yearly  incomes  of  £300  to  £25,000  (Its.  3000  *  Ra.  2,50,0001# 
and  1500  to  8000  armed  attendants ;  the  second  of  thirty-six  chiefs  with  yearly 
income k  of  £20  to  £17,500  (Rs.  200  -  Rs.  1,75,000),  and  150  to  1200  attendants  ;  and 
the  third  of  sixty  three  with  yearly  incomes  e!  £30  to  £300  (Ra*  300  -  Rs,  SOOOh 
and  25  to  300  followers. 
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Appendix  A.  of  the  income  and  number  of  retainers  of  each  chief.  The  moat  consider 
Mr.  Elphmston^a  able  among  them  may  bo  divided  into  four  or  five  clusters,  ftooofdhi^  to 
Minute.  their  geographical  position.  The  first  is  composed  of  the  Kali  vilhigits 

IS2I.  of  AmbsUla  and  Lobar  (both  c»f  which  have  several  times  defeated  t  be 

G&ikw&r  armies),  the  Koli  village  of  Nirmal  and  the  Makviuii  ones  of 
Miindva,  Ponidm,  and  Korol.  These  all  He  within  a  space  of  fifteen 
miles  and  mostly  on  the  river  Vatrak.  Another  of  nine  Kali  villages  of 
Aglode,  Hnppa,  Tuujpari,  Ac*,  lies  on  the  Sobarmatl  in  the  Bijiptir 
sub-division,  pargan a*  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  above  are  ike 
Rajput  villages  of  Varsoda,  Pebini,  Minsa,  and  Fethapox.  The  Kolia 
of  K&nkroj  near  the  Bamis  and  those  of  Cimvai  and  Chore  Barocbm  in 
the  north-west  of  the  Alunedabad  district  are  very  numerous,  the  former 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  8000  and  the  other  to  5000  bows,  but  their 
country  is  not  strong  and  they  have  ceased  to  be  troublesome  to  their 
neighbours.  Each  of  the  others  call  produce  from  1500  to  8000  fighting 
men,  and  all  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  very  strong  retreats. 

In  all  the  Mchv&Bi  communities  the  Rajputs,  Kolia,  and  Mu  sal  mans,  hold 
their  lauds  free  of  rent  on  condition  of  military  service  ;  the  other  classes 
pay  revenue  to  the  chief.  The  chief’s  authority  varies  with  his  -circmu* 
stances  and  personal  character,  but  iu  general  he  is  able  to  keep  the 
people  of  his  village  in  sufficient  order  to  prevent  their  disturbing  their 
neighbours,  and  his  power  in  this  respect  is  increased  when  supported  by 
the  fear  of  the  superior  government* 

The  Kolia  and  Makvama  are  not  usually  in  the  practice  of  dividing 
their  lands  among  brothers*  and  from  this  and  their  frugal  habits  they 
are  generally  ont  of  debt.  The  divisions,  the  carelessness  and  waste  of 
the  Rajputs  leave  most  of  them  considerably  involved* 

From  the  mins  of  the  ancient  Muhammadan  cities  of  Patau,  A  lamed* 
nagar  and  Ahmedabad,  one  would  be  led  to  infer  that  these  were  at  one 
time  the  capitals  of  considerable  principalities  and  consequently  that  the 
neighbouring  country,  some  of  which  is  now  the  most  refractory,  mml 
have  then  been  quiet  and  submissive  under  the  Moghuls,  Things  seem 
to  have  been  in  something  like  their  present  state.  The  ruins  of  numerous 
and  expensive  castles  built  by  those  mo n arc lia  to  check  the  Mchvasis  ore 
still  to  be  seen  in  frequented  parts  of  the  Mabi  Kant  ha.  But  these 
measures  were  probably  not  very  effectual  when  in  vigor,  and  in  the 
decline  of  the  Mughal  monarchy  the  garrisons  were  withdrawn  and  the 
country  abandoned  to  its  turbulent  inhabitants. 

The  case  was  altered  on  the  appearance  of  the  Maraih&s,  who,  without 
building  forts  or  assuming  the  direct  government,  carried  on  their  uaual 
harassing  inroads  until  they  extorted  a  tribute  which  they  continued  to 
increase  as  opportunity  offered.  Their  power  was  at  its  highest  about 
thirty  years  ago  when  Sivrdm  Garilt,  a  Hindustani  commandant  of 
regular  infantry,  was  employed  in  the  settlement  of  the  Maki  Kantluv. 
The  disorders  of  the  Gijkvrnr  government  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Fateh  sing  did  away  the  effects  of  Si  v  ram's  successes,  but  after  the 
treaty  of  Baroda  about  the  year  1804,  order  was  very  effectually  restored 
by  Kakaji,  the  cousin  of  Raroji  A'piiji,  and  although  the  Gdikwar’s  troops 
have  met  with  some  reverses  since  then,  yet  there  has  never  been  any 
general  spirit  of  resistance.  In  1813  Major  Rallantyuo  entered  into 
engagements  with  all  the  Mahi  Kantba  tributaries,  and  although  by  some 
unaccountable  mistake,  those  terms  were  never  cither  confirmed  to,  or 
formally  annulled,  the  chiefs  have  submitted  quietly  to  the  arbitrary 

Sroceediugs  of  the  G  Aik  war's  officers.  During  the  ensuing  period,  the 
I  a  hi  Kantha  was  entrusted  to  Buclia  Jamadar,  who  maintained  a 
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considerable  force  and  kept  up  the  Gaik  war's  authority  with  tolerable 
©nergy,  He  greatly  increased  the  pecuniary  payments  of  the  chiefs, 
and  he  chastised  any  villages  that  went  into  open  rebellion  ;  but  ho  was 
not  successful  in  preventing  depredations*  and  the  complaints  from  our 
districts  of  the  outrages  of  the  Kolis  were  loud  and  frequent.  In  1813 
the  bulk  of  Bacha’s  force  was  calked  off  on  foreign  service,  and  the  whole 
was  afterwards  withdrawn*  The  alterations  made  by  this  measure  seems 
(although  I  have  formedy  stated  it  otherwise)  to  have  been  rather 
unfavourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  district*  But  the  attack  on  Lohar 
and  the  judicious  steps  afterwards  taken  for  obtaining  securities  esta¬ 
blished  a  degree  of  order  not  known  sine©  the  days  of  Sivram.  The 
absence  of  all  troops  and  of  everything  like  a  representative  of  govern¬ 
ment  have  since  admitted  of  a  renewal  of  former  disorders,  but  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  the  confusion  should  not  in  such  circumstances  have 
been  universal  than  that  it  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  occurred. 

The  M&M  Kan tli a  force  used  to  canton  during  the  rams  wherever  its 
presence  seemed  most  required,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  remaining  eight 
months  of  the  year  it  was  constantly  in  motion*  When  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  on  demand,  tnahosal  (or  horseman  entitled  to  levy  a  fixed  sum 
every  day)  was  despatched  to  the  chief.  If  that  was  not  effectual,  the 
force  moved  to  his  lends;  when,  if  the  presence  of  such  undisciplined 
visitors  did  not  by  its  ow  n  inconvenience  bring  him  into  terms,  they 
proceeded  to  cut  down  his  crop,  spoil  bis  trees,  and  waste  his  lands* 
These  measures  wore  generally  rendered  necessary  by  the  imposition  of 
some  additions  to  the  tribute,  but  many  villages  also  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  pay  unless  a  force  came  against  them*  In  cases  of  extreme 
obstinacy  in  refusing  the  tribute,  or  in  committing  nr  encouraging 
depredations,  the  Gaikw&r  officer  entered  on  open  hostilities,  when  he 
generally  endeavoured  by  a  forced  march  to  surprise  the  Meh vasts  in 
their  villages^  and  seize  their  ThAkor  or  I  heir  women*  If  he  succeeded, 
the  Mebvdsis  submitted,  but  if  he  failed,  he  burnt  the  village,  and  the 
people  (especially  if  they  were  Kalis)  retired  to  the  jungle  and  set  his 
attacks  at  defiance*  The  strongest  Koli  villages  are  open  on  the  side 
furthest  from  the  river,  and  their  only  object  seems  to  be  to  secure  a 
retreat  to  the  ravines*  The  facilities  afforded  by  these  recesses,  whether 
for  flight  or  concealment,  inspire  the  Kolia  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
While  the  roads  leading  along  the  exposed  ridges  are  by  no  means  equally 
encouraging  to  the  assailants.  In  such  places  the  Kolia  with  thoir  bows 
and  matchlocks  would  often  keep  the  Gaik  war  troops  for  a  long  time  at 
buy  ;  but  if  they  were  dislodged,  they  scattered  and  by  long  and  rapid 
inarches  united  again  at  a  concerted  point  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
enemies*  In  the  meantime,  they  sometimes  attempted  night  attacks  on 
the  camp,  in  which  the  suddenness  of  their  onset  often  struck  a  panic  into 
the  undisciplined  troops  opposed  to  them ;  but  they  more  frequently 
avoided  the  enemy,  and  annoyed  him  indirectly  by  the  depredations  they 
committed  on  the  villages  in  which  he  was  interested-  In  the  meantime 
the  G  Aik  war  chief  endeavoured  to  obtain  intelligence  and  to  cut  up  the 
Kolia  or  seize  their  families*  He  also  tried  by  all  moans  to  prevent  their 
receiving  provisions,  and  fined  and  otherwise  punished  all  who  supported 
them.  If  this  were  successful,  the  Kolia  would  subsist  for  a  long  time  on 
the  flowers  of  the  maJ*ud&  tree  and  on  other  esculent  plants*  But  in  time 
the  bulk  of  their  followers  would  fall  off  and  return  to  their  villages, 
while  the  chief,  with  the  most  determined  of  his  adherents,  remained  in 
the  jungle,  and,  either  was  neglected,  or  easily  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the 
MamthAs  until  he  could,  by  some  compromise  or  even  by  submission,  bo 
restored  to  his  village,  There  are  many  instances  in  which  quarrels 
fl  236—57 
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with  f£c»lia  have  terminated  still  less  favourably  to  the  QnikwAr*  The 
village  of  Amballa,  though  on  on©  side  only  defended  h y  a  narrow  strip 
of  jungle  and  a  hedge  of  dry  thorns,  stood  a  siege  of  six  months  against 
a  body  of  7000  men*  The  village  was  then  carded  by  assault*  but  a  part 
of  the  Kulis  rallied,  and  the  besiegers  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation, 
leaving  their  guns  and  four  of  their  principal  chiefs  on  the  field.  On 
another  occasion  the  inhabitants  of  Lobar,  about  1000  strong,  enticed  » 
GAikwur  force  of  10,000  men  through  a  long  defile  into  the  bed  of  this 
Vatrak,  and  while  a  small  party  made  a  show  of  resistance  on  lb 
opposite  bank,  an  ambuscade  started  upon  and  opened  a  fire  oil  the  r»<ir 
in  the  detile*  The  whole  army  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  Bihip, 
who  commanded  it,  with  difficulty  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  beam 

When  the  affair  was  with  Rajputs,  they  almost  always  defended  their 
village,  and  that  of  V&rsoda  situated  among  strong  ravines  on  the 
Suburmati  once  beat  off  several  assaults  of  the  Gaik  war  troops,  mi 
compelled  them  t©  raise  the  siege*  The  Rajputs  sometimes  (though  rarely) 
hired  foreign  mercenaries  and  often  called  in  Kolia  ;  but  the  Kolia  Haver 
had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  any  other  tribe* 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  adjustment  between  the  Govemmeol 
and  a  Mehvast  chief,  it  was  of  no  avail  unless  securities  were  given  by 
the  latter.  The  securities  were  a  Lb  at  and  a  neighbouring  chief.  The 
first  enforced  the  agreement  in  the  last  extremity  by  killing  or  maiming 
himself  or  some  of  his  relations,  the  other  by  private  war.  These  means 
could  not  be  permitted  now,  but  shame  must  have  great  bold  in  both 
cases.  The  influence  of  tho  securities  must  bo  useful  in  keeping  th*"ir 
principal  to  his  duty,  and  the  chief  may  be  of  us©  in  operations  by  his 
intelligence  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country.  Under  the  Gaikvrar,  the 
security  was  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment  and  other  hardship  in  which 
indeed  the  essence  of  the  system  appears  to  consist*  To  prevent  the 
security  being  nugatory,  it  is  necessary  that  some  penalty  should  bo 
imposed  on  the  person  who  undertakes  it,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
Government  should  be  vigilant  and  trace  offences  to  the  village  which 
commits  them.  The  perpetrators  may  often  be  few,  and  may  easily 
escape  by  the  connivance  of  the  chief,  or  a  band  of  twenty  or  thirty  men 
of  different  villages  may  sometimes  assemble  m  the  jungle,  and  become 
formidable  banditti  over  whom  it  is  difficult  to  establish  any  control* 
These  are  the  sort  of  offenders  against  whom  a  settlement  If  once  made 
it  will  be  most  necessary  to  guard*  As  to  the  chiefs,  if  care  be  taken  that 
all  give  security,  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  avoid  encroaching  on  their 
rights,  it  being  almost  unknown  for  a  chief  to  enter  on  unprovoked 
resistance  to  Government  after  he  has  once  given  security* 

In  explaining  the  present  state  of  the  Mahi  Kuotha  and  tho  ©vents  to 
which  we  are  now  to  apply  a  remedy,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  two 
omissions  on  the  part  of  our  own  officers  ;  the  first  is  the  disregard  of 
Major  Ballantyne’s  engagements,  and  the  second,  the  long  interval  that 
has  been  allowed  to  elapse  since  the  transfer  of  the  Gaik  war's  authority 
to  the  Company,  without  any  assumption  ©u  the  part  of  tho  British 
Government  of  the  superintendence  of  the  district.  I  have  called  on  tho 
Resident  at  Baroda  to  explain  the  cause  of  those  omissions,  and  I  have 
now  only  to  state  their  effects* 

Almost  all  the  chiefs  I  have  met  with  have  complained  of  the 
exactions  of  the  Bacba  JamadAr,  which  sometimes  amounted  to  double 
the  amount  settled  by  Major  BalJantyne*  The  addition  was  levied  under 
some  other  name,  but  it  was  not  the  lees  im  increase  to  the  tributes. 
These  chiefs,  indeed,  were  few  in  number,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  think 
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the  grievance  general,  Complaints  were  also  made  on  all  hands  of  the 
Quikwur  government  abetting  encroachments  by  one  chief  on  another,  or 
at  least  of  its  failing  to  restrain  such  encroachments*  and  neglecting  to 
repress  the  depredations  of  the  Kolia  and  other  Mehvasia  residing  both 
within  its  immediate  districts  and  in  the  tributary  country. 

This  last  evil  has  greatly  increased  during  the  interregnum  that  has 
been  allowed  to  take  place  since  the  GAikwar  withdrew  from  the 
management  of  the  Mahi  KAutha,  during  which  time  the  chiefs  have  been 
left  to  their  own  management  without  any  common  head  to  refer  to.  In 
consequence,  their  quarrels  have  run  from  verbal  discussions  to  petty 
wars,  and  the  predatory  villages*  invited  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
neighbourhood,  have  commenced  depredations  on  nil  around-  The 
disputes  between  the  Pdtavat  of  Titui  and  the  Baja  of  Id  nr  is  the  chief  of 
the  quarrels  above  alluded  to.  Both  parties  levied  troops  and  both  were 
guilty  of  exactions  in  the  country  through  which  they  passed.  But  on  an 
accommodation  bet  ween  the  parties,  the  Raja  withdrew  his  troops  without 
difficulty,  while  those  of  the  Titui  chief  remained  in  a  state  of  real  or 
pretended  Lusubordi  nation,  making  incursions  into  the  Dnngnrpiir 
country,  that  of  the  Raja  of  Ahmednagar,  and  of  various  petty  chiefs,  and 
threatening  the  nearest  even  of  the  Company’ll  districts.  His  mercenaries 
amount  to  700,  of  w  hom  200  or  300  are  Arabs. 

The  Mehvdfli  villages  now  active  in  plundering  are  scattered  over  nearly 
tho  whole  of  the  Mubi  Kdntba,  Ganjnn,  B&kroli,  and  some  others  plunder 
the  north-east  of  the  Medusa  sub-division,  pargmia ,  as  does  Amodra  in  the 
B&yad  p anjaMf  while  Anfcroli  in  Haraol  and  Bnparel  in  Farantij  are 
both,  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  tho  Company  as  well  as  the  GaikwAr. 
Anuria,  a  village  of  the  Gaik  war’s  in  the  BijApnr  pargana,  plunders  the 
Company’s  territory  aa  those  of  Kuberpur  and  Chau  bleu  in  Vadrmgar  do 
that  of  the  Rajas  of  Idar  and  Abmeduagar.  Bala  Mia  also  of  Bhujpura 
in  the  south-east  is  openly  plundering  the  country,  and  those  disorders, 
which  have  increased  rapidly  within  these  few  months,  would  soon  become 
universal  if  prompt  measures  wore  not  taken  to  repress  them.  With  this 
view  I  have  directed  Captain  Miles  to  repair  to  Mod  Asa  and  endeavour  to 

fui  a  stop  to  these  irregularities,  ns  far  as  can  he  done  by  remonstrance. 

have  left  a  party  of  fifty  men  from  my  escort  at  Modasa,  to  afford  some 
little  protection  to  that  part  of  the  Company’s  territory,  and  I  have 
directed  a  detachment  of  ?G0  N.I.  with  a  gun,  and  200  GaikwAr  horse  to 
assemble  at  the  same  place  to  support  Captain  Miles.  I  do  not  think  this 
detachment  sufficient  to  settle  the  whole  country,  and  if  I  had  the  means 
I  would  send  such  a  detachment  as  that  now  in  Kathiawar  to  obtain 
securities  from  the  chiefs,  and  to  hunt  down  any  who  might  obstinately 
persevere  in  their  depredations-  But  tho  present  detachment,  if  it  can  bo 
formed  at  all*  will  b©  formed  with  groat  difficulty,  and  I  hop©  it  will 
©heck  the  pressing  evils.  Captain  Miles  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  it 
will  enable  him  to  obtain  the  securities,  and  if  a  further  force  is  found 
necessary,  it  cun  be  sent  after  the  rains  when  the  crops  are  on  the  ground , 
which  is  always  the  best  time  for  settling  with  MohvAgis, 

The  principle  of  the  settlement  ought  to  bo  to  take  security  for  ten 
years  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute  settled  by  Major  Ballantyne,  and 
for  the  observance  of  our  engagements.  The  principal  articles  of  which 
should  bo  as  follows  ;■ — 

I.  To  abstain  from  plundering. 

2.  To  give  up  plunderers  and  others  guilty  of  offences  in  the  territory 
of  the  Government  or  of  any  other  chief- 
3.  The  chiefs  to  employ  their  whole  means  to  reaiat  and  destroy 
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plunderers ;  to  give  no  succour  to  any  person  in  opposition  to  lb* 
authority  of  the  British  Government  or  the  Giikwar,  anil  to 
every  exertion  to  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  to  apprehend  him* 

4,  To  abstain  from  private  war  and  from  maintaining  foreign 
mercenaries. 

B.  To  refer  ail  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  the  British  Government. 

6-  To  protect  the  passage  of  merchants  and  (if  the  chief  can  be 
persuaded  to  accede  to  it}  to  accept  of  a  compensation  for  tb* 
privilege  of  levying  transit  duties. 

7.  To  prevent  illicit  trade  in  opium. 

Besides  these  gone  ml  arrangements,  there  are  many  particular  one* 
applicable  to  each  chief. 

The  relation  between  the  Rajs  of  Idar  and  his  relations  and  PalAvait, 
the  PaUivaU  of  the  former  Ruos,  and  the  Kuli  chiefs  with  his  teritoiy 
should  be  fixed  with  precision*  Where  it  is  consistent  with  established 
practice,  the  Raja’s  authority  should  be  restored  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
enable  him  to  call  out  the  contingents  of  hia  Pattfvatg,  and  maintain  order 
without  the  direct  interference  of  the  British  Government  j  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  practice  does  not  admit  of  hia  exercising  such  a  degree 
of  authority,  the  British  Government  must  make  effectual  arrangements 
on  its  own  part  for  preventing  disorders  being  committed  by  the  chiefs. 

Many  of  the  Mahi  Kantha  chiefs  are  entitled  to  pecuniary  collections, 
gira&t  in  the  Company’s  and  Gaikwiir’s  districts.  The  amount  of  these 
should  be  fixed,  and  means  taken  to  provide  for  the  payment  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  clashing  of  authorities,  without  injuring  th# 
chief  by  converting  his  territorial  right  into  a  pecuniary  pension  from 
Government,  A  inode,  consistent  with  the  practice  of  the  country,  would 
bo  to  allow  the  collection  to  he  made  by  the  Bh£t,  who  is  security  for  the 
chief  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  the  Collector's  officers. 

Some  of  those  chiefs  (especially  the  Raja  of  Idar)  have  similar  claims 
on  each  other  which  should  be  settled  with  equal  precision,  and  a  mode  of 
payment  fixed  on  that  may  prevent  disagreement.  In  many  cases  it 
might  be  practicable  for  the  British  Government  to  make  the  collection, 
and  admit  the  money  received  in  part  payment  of  the  ghasdarm.  Tho 
amount  might  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  be  fixed  on  an  average  of  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years’  payments. 

Including  those  of  the  Raja  of  Idar’s  dependents,  who  used  to 
settle  with  the  Gdikwar  separately  from  him,  there  are  121  chiefs  in  the 
Mahi  Kant  ha  with  whom  Major  Ballantyne  made  settlement-.  Of  these 
sixty- three  my  jamdbmuM  to  the  Company*  and  are  included  in  the  eye  of 
our  regulations  in  the  districts  of  Kaimand  Ahmedabad,  and  twenty-four 
pay  jatndbandi  to  different  kamdvi$d*irs  of  the  Gaikwar, 

It  would  simplify  onr  transactions  if  the  chiefs  within  onr  districts 
were  to  pay  their  ghdeddna  through  tho  Collector.  The  question  also 
arises  regarding  the  persons,  whether  it  la  consistent  with  justice  and 
sound  policy  to  subject  thorn  to  the  direct  interference  of  onr  courts 
and  to  the  ordinary  regulations  of  our  government,  or  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  place  them  on  some  other  footing,  if  saeh  can  be  found, 
that  should  secure  the  quiet  of  our  own  districts  without  diminishing  the 
independence  of  the  tributaries,  I  shall  endeavour  to  examine  tills 
question  on  my  progress  through  the  Company’s  districts* 

With  respect  to  the  twenty-four  that  pay  ja ma band*  to  the  Gaik  war,  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  amount  of  that  tribute  should  be  fixed,  or  our 
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gnamntee  of  the  fixed  rate  of  ghdsdd uu  will  be  nugatory.  The  Gaikwar 
may  perhaps  be  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  this  on  our  engaging  to  assist 
his  officers  in  recovering  their  jamdbandi,  but  the  negotiation  would  not 
be  without  difficulty,  as  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  Gaikwar 
government  to  increase  the  jamfibandi  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 
Should!  the  Gaikwar  refuse  to  accede,  1  see  no  course  hut  to  make  over 
the  whole  management  of  those  villages  to  His  Highness*  without  our 
participation  or  guarantee* 

There  are  at  present  a  vast  number  of  unsettled  disputes  between  the 
chiefs,  which  might  he  adjusted  by  the  Political  Agent,  through  the 
means  of  panehdyats.  1  do  not  think  it  would  he  found  convenient  to 
make  the  present  state  of  possession  permanent,  as  was  done  in  Kathiawar. 
The  Political  Agent  might,  however,  endeavour  in  all  cases,  where  tbo 
right  of  the  claimant  was  at  all  doubtful,  to  persuade  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  actual  state  of  possession  or  to  come  to  some  compromise  with  the 
occupant. 

The  particular  relation  of  Lunavdda  to  Sindia  will  render  it  necessary 
for  Major  BaUantyne  to  abstain,  for  the  present,  from  all  interference 
with  that  petty  state,  for  the  tribute  of  which  he  should  apply  to  Captain 
MacDonald,  hut  should  be  called  on  for  a  full  account  of  Lunavada  and 
the  progress  of  its  connection  with  the  Gaikwar  state.  These  are  all  the 
points  which  at  present  occur  to  me  as  requiring  notice,  but  the  full 
accounts  we  may  hereafter  expect  will  doubtless  suggest  many  more. 

Until  all  pending  questions  are  finally  settled,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Political  Agent  to  move  about  the  country,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  troops  to  remain  there  also  ;  but  when  affairs  are  once  put  into  a 
regular  train,  the  Political  Agent  may  take  up  a  fixed  station,  and  it 
should,  I  conceive,  be  towards  the  south  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  district.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
Baja  of  Idar  should  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  authority,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Kalis  bordering  on  our  districts  require  constant  vigilance 
to  repress  their  depredations.  Very  great  attention  and  judgment  will 
always  be  necessary  to  unite  that  vigilance  with  an  abstinence  from  the 
opposite  fault  of  over-interference,  which  often  serves  only  to  destroy  the 
established  authority,  without  Betting  up  tiny  thing  equally  efficacious  in 
its  place. 

The  utmost  personal  attention  will  also  he  necessary  among  so  many 
chiefs,  who  have  all  disputes  with  their  neighbours,  to  prevent  native 
agents  from  fostering  a  litigious  spirit,  and  producing  irritation  by 
corruption  and  partiality,  Par  this  and  other  reasons  1  think  it 
impossible  for  the  same  officer  to  undertake  the  management  of  tho 
Mahi  Kantha  and  of  Kathiawar,  I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
duty  of  the  latter  province  should  be  made  over  to  Captain  Barncw&H, 
whose  allowances  may  be  increased  to  those  of  a  Collector,  which,  indeed, 
they  ought  to  be  on  the  principle  on  which  they  were  first  fixed.  Major 
Dalian  ty  no  may  then  give  up  his  whole  attention  to  the  Main  Kan  Ilia,  and 
it  may  b©  practicable  at  some  future  period  to  unite  his  office  with  that  of 
the  Political  Agent  at  Palanpur,  unless  the  duties  of  the  latter  should  be 
increased  by  the  management  of  the  Jodhpur  tributaries* 

The  troops  ought  not,  1  conceive,  to  remain  in  the  country  after  it  is 
once  settled,  but  prompt  measures  should  be  adopted  from  time  to  time 
to  send  detachments  from  Deesa,  Kaim  and  Baroda,  to  moke  examples 
like  that  of  Lohax,  which  never  fail  to  make  a  strong  and  lasting 
impression,  and  which  are  the  more  effectual  because  the  tributaries  never 
know  when  they  are  safe  from  them.  Whereas  if  a  battalion  were 
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Mr.  Elfihinatoae"* 
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Appendix  A.  stationed  in  the  country,  any  circumstance  that  called  it  off  to  fonsigi 
Mr*  Eh  thins  tooths  service  would  be  the  signal  for  general  depredation  and  disorder.  It  i 
Minute.  not  necessary  or  expedient  to  employ  regular  troops  against  small  part** 

1821*  of  banditti  on  the  roads*  These  would  be  put  down  by  the  irregotu 

under  ilio  revenue  officers,  and  by  the  people  of  the  country  which  will 
always  succeed,  if  groat  attention  be  paid  to  prevent  any  re-la,  rati  oh  h 
their  exertions*  Those  means  will*  I  think,  be  very  effectual  in  establishing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Mahi  Kantba,  which,  from  its  contiguity  to  oar 
own  districts,  is  of  much  greater  consequence  than  that  of  Kathiawar  or 
any  other  tributary  state* 

In  tho  course  of  events,  it  may,  I  think,  be  expected  that  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Mahi  Kant  ha  will  at.  no  distant  period  be  turned  into  a  quiet 
and  submissive  country*  The  long  continuance  of  tranquillity  will  turn 
the  attention  of  the  Kolin  to  agriculture,  and  their  predatory  habits  and 
their  jungles  will  disappear  together.  If  the  progress  of  civilization  U 
less  rapid  in  the  strong  country  on  the  frontier,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
reflect  that  the  nature  of  those  fastnesses  and  the  character  of  their 
defenders  are  a  protection  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  anil 
that  they  have  hitherto  afforded  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  hordes  of 
freebooters,  who  have  so  long  ravaged  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Hindustan, 

Tho  principality  of  Palanpur  is  included  in  the  Mahi  Kaniha  settlement, 
and  pays  ghasddna  to  the  Gaikwar,  but  it  could  not  be  comprised  in  a 
general  description  with  tho  other  comma niti es,  from  which  it  differs  so 
much  in  all  respects*  It  has  owed  its  independence  more  to  distance 
than  the  natural  strength,  the  country  being  in  most  parts  open  and  ea*y 
of  access.  It  is  naturally  not  unfertile,  and  though  it  has  felt  the 
effects  of  the  famine  which  was  so  severe  in  Cuteh,  Kathiawar  and  on  the 
north-western  frontier,  it  has  suffered  less  than  its  western  neighbours* 
It  seems  tolerably  well  governed  and  appears  to  be  prosperous*  The 
town  of  Palanpur  is  reckoned  to  contain  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
DiwAn'a  revenue  is  somewhat  less  than  throe  lakhs  of  rupees,  but  this  is 
charged  with  a  tribute  of  lls>  50,000  (£5000),  a  subsidy  of  Rs.  81,600 
(£8100)  to  the  G^ikwar,  Ac*  His  military  force  amounts  to  300  horse 
aud  500  foot  In  which  are  included  150  horse  and  100  foot  subsidized 
from  the  Gaikwar.  Hie  debts  amount  to  Hs*  40,000  {.£4000), 

The  family  of  the  Diwati  have  hud  possession  of  Palanpur  for  man; 
generations.  About  twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  state  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  rebellious  soldiery,  w  ho  expelled  the  lawful  Diwan,  set  up  first  his 
relation  Shams! dr  Khan,  the  chief  of  Decsa,  and  next  Pima  Khao* 
They  afterwards  murdered  Firuz  Khan,  and  recalled  Shainsliir  Khan 
from  Deesa,  to  which  place  ho  had  retired.  Slmmshir  Khan  was 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  soldiery,  and  established  as  guardian 
to  Fateh  Khan,  the  son  of  Firnz  Khan,  by  a  British  force  acting  on  the 
part  of  the  Gaikwar  (in  1809),  but  having  afterwards  failed  to  pay  his 
tribute,  he  was  removed  by  another  in  1817,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
government  was  entrusted  to  Fa  tub  Khan  under  tho  superintendence  of 
Captain  Miles,  the  British  Political  Agent,  At  this  time  the  Gaik  war** 
subsidy  was  imposed.  It  servos  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Political  Agent 
which  is  Rs.  6000  (£600)  a  year,  and  the  horse  and  foot  already  specified* 
This  arrangement  answers  well  at  present*  The  subsidized  troop®  &r© 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Political  Agent*  whose  supervision  of  the 
DiwauLs  cxinenses  is  certainly  beneficial.  But  without  the  control  of  the 
Political  Agent,  the  present  plan  would  probably  end  either  in  ibe 
rebel  lion  of  the  Diwan,  or  in  his  being  swallowed  up  by  the  G&ikw&r* 
Should  his  debts  uot  disappear  under  the  expected  improvement  of  lifo 
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country,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  will  not  be  relieved  from  part  Appendix  A. 
of  his  subsidiary  arrangements  with  the  Gaikwar,  which  ought  to  be  Mr  Elphinstone’a 
proportioned  to  the  means  of  his  principality,  *  Minute. 

The  Diw&n  has  no  foreign  connections.  He  corresponds  with  the  1821. 

neighbouring  petty  states  with  whom  he  formerly  kept  up  mutual 
incursions.  His  territory  has  occasionally  and  even  very  lately  suffered 
by  the  depredations  of  the  Jodhpur  armies  levying  tribute  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  but  he  has  never  paid  anything  to  that  government. 

The  appointment  of  a  separate  Political  Agent  at  Palanpur  prevents 
its  being  included  in  the  Mahi  Kantha  settlement,  and  renders  inapplicable 
to  it  almost  all  the  plans  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  rest  of  that 
division. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  Gaikwar’s  right  to 

fhdsddnds  within  the  Peshwa’s  districts  adjoining  the  Mahi  Kantha. 

shall  make  no  observations  on  them  here  except  that,  as  the  disputed 
items  are  all  included  in  the  list  of  tributaries  settled  with  by  Major 
Ballantyne,  it  will  be  necessary  that  that  officer  be  expressly  directed  to 
forbear  making  any  demand  on  them,  until  the  questions  now  under 
discussion  shall  have  been  determined. 
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A. 

AbdAsa:  sub-division,  2,  131,  138,  146. 

Abotl :  a  Brihman  sub -division,  47. 

Adosar  :  place  of  interest,  210, 

Adhoi  :  place  of  interest,  210. 

Administrative  Sub -divisions :  see  Sub-divi- 

«ioniT 

Age  :  population  according  to,  42. 

Agricultural  stock :  370. 

Agriculture:  C.  104-109;  P.  293-296;  M.  K. 

369-372. 

Ahirs  :  caste  of,  C.  77-80  ;  P.  290. 

Ahmedn&gar  :  history,  remains,  430-432. 

Ajepdl :  shrine  of,  212. 

Alkaline  salt  :  21. 

Ail  Ah  Band  10. 

Altmash  Shamah*ud.dm  (1211  -  1236),  132. 
Alum  :  manufacture  of,  9-20. 

Amara  :  place  of  interest,  210. 

Amba  Bbavaiti :  place  of  interest,  432. 

Amliy&ra  state  and  town,  449,,  432. 

Animals :  c.  28-31  ;  P.  286-288  ;  M.  K.  360-362. 
AnjAr:  town,  2,  137,  140,  147,  148,  149,  161,  167, 
158,  159,  165,  210-213. 

Arable  area :  104. 

Area :  C.  l  ;  P.  281  ;  M.  K.  355. 

Arghuns  :  dynasty  of  (1519-  1543),  135. 

Artisans :  see  Craftsmen. 

Askarn  :  a  Cutch  minister  (1810),  151,  152,  157. 
Aspect :  C.  2  ;  P.  281  ;  M.  K.  356. 

Atit :  a  Hindu  religious  order,  C.  83,  212,  225  ; 
P.291. 

Attar  :  manufacture  of,  300. 

Audich :  a  Brdhman  sub-division,  44. 

Avang  :  a  mode  of  insurance,  122. 

Ayra :  a  Br&hman  sub-division,  47. 

B- 

BAbsur :  lake,  358. 

Bagda  :  place  of  interest,  213. 

BalArAm :  river,  283- 
Balla  chief  (1180),  132. 

Ban  is  river,  283,  315. 

Bankruptcies :  ill. 


Banni  :  grass  tract  in  the  Ran,  14,  164. 

Banda  :  a  lark  ;  its  crop  ravages,  109. 

B&nti :  how  grown,  106. 

BAra  Port :  135,  136. 

Bards  and  Actors :  C.  74  76  ;  P.  290  ;  M.K.  365. 
Barley :  how  grown,  106. 

Basket  making :  128. 

BawArij  :  pirates  (1030),  96,  131. 

Bdvisi  ;  a  sub-division,  355. 

Begada  :  Mahmud  (1472),  135. 

Bela  :  place  of  interest,  213. 

Bh&bhar  :  state,  281,  338. 

BhachAu  ;  place  of  interest,  213. 

Bhadresar  place  of  interest,  213-215. 

BhalAsna:  state,  426. 

Bhangia :  sweepers,  C.  83  ;  P.  291  ;  M.  K.  367. 
BhansAlis  :  tillers  and  traders,  56. 

BharvAds :  shepherds,  81. 

BhAt8 :  bards,  74-75. 

BhAtiAs  :  traders  and  husbandmen,  C.  53  ;  P.  289. 
BhavAyAs  :  actors,  C.  102  ;  P.  290. 

BhAvnAth  :  place  of  interest,  433. 

BhAvsArs :  calenders,  73, 

Bhiloda  temple  at,  433. 

Bhiirigad  place  of  interest,  339. 

Bhils  :  robbers  and  foresters,  C.  82  ;  P.  291  *M.K. 
366. 

Bbimdev  I-  (1022  -  1072)  in  Cutch  :  131. 

Bhojak  :  a  Brahman  sub-division,  47. 

BhopAs :  see  RahAris. 

Bhuj  town  of,  135,  162,  172,  215-218. 

Bbiyia  Fort.  64,  139,  140,  165,  218. 

Bhuvad:  place  of  interest,  219. 

Birds:  c.  31-36  P  288. 


Bokora :  a  Mu&alm&n  sub  division,  98. 

Bolandra :  state,  428. 

Boundaries  C,  1 ;  P.  281  ;  M.  K.  355. 

Bracelet  making :  127. 

Br&hmana  :  C.  43  4S ;  P.  289 ;  M.  K.  363. 

Braid  weaving:  126. 

British  Government :  connection  with,  C.  151- 
177 ;  p.  301-303 ;  m.  k.  382-385.  realpatidar.com 


Brokers :  121. 

Buta  :  a  land  tenure. 


C.  178 ;  P.  804. 


1  In  this  Index*  C.  stands  for  Outoh*  P.  for  PaUanpur,  and  M.  K.  for  Mahl  Ka*ntha. 
b  236-— 58 
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o. 

Capital;  C.  110-113  ;  P.  297  s  M.  K.  373-376* 
Capitalists  t  C.  110;  M.  K.  373. 

Carpentry:  125* 

Castes :  C.  43  88  s  P.  330-291  ;  M.  K*  363-367. 
Cattle  plague :  175. 

C  in  ms  :  Population. 

Chidth-lt :  State,  2$  I,  333. 

Chakis  :  oil-preMerti,  127. 

Chandrdvati :  place  of  interest,  330- 34  L 
C h  audita  ri  ;  a  village  officer,  101#  102. 

Chilians :  bards,  75-76. 

Ciiivdas  or  Chapotkats ;  a  clan  of  Guj&rit  Raj¬ 
puts,  07-63. 

Cliher  :  place  of  interest,  219. 

Chhokrds  ;  hereditary  aervanta,  374. 

Chiklodar ;  hill.  282. 

Chit  rod  ;  place  of  interest,  219. 

Chob&rl :  place  of  interest*  1*8#  219. 

Cholera:  >74 
Christians  :  100. 

Climate :  c.  17  ;  P-  234  ;  M.  K*  358-359, 

Coals :  10. 

Communications :  see  Roads, 

Communities;  c*  101-102  ;  M.  K.  sea 
Condition  of  Catch:  (IBIS),  160-Iii  *  (1824  1  am 
167  ;  (1852),  169-171. 

Confectioners:  123. 

Copper  work :  124, 

Cotton  thread  :  spinning  of,  125. 

Cotton  cloth  *  weaving  of,  125 
Cotton  gins  :  300,  345,  348. 

Courts  :  number  and  working  of,  Q.  181  ;  P-  806  * 
308, 

Craftsmen  i  C,  70-74  ;  P.  290 ;  M.  K.  365,  379. 
Crimes :  see  Offences. 

Crops:  C.  105;  P.294;  M  K.  370 ;  failures  of# 
P.  295  t  M.  K.  371. 

Currency :  C.  Ill  *  M.  K.  374, 

Customs  duties :  311. 

D 

Ddbha  :  state,  424. 

Dadh&liya ;  state,  424. 

Dangs  :  a  clan  of  Rajputs*  65. 

Dinta :  statu,  413*416. 

Darjia :  tailors,  72. 

Darya  Fir  :  worshipped  by  the  LohAnAs,  55,  99. 
Das  avatar  :  a  Khoja  religious  book*  92,  227. 
Day-labourers  :  se*  Labouring  Classes. 

D&ra ;  Prince,  137. 

Debtors  and  Creditors :  373, 

Do  das  :  *  clan  of  Samma  Rajputs,  66. 

Bed*  raids :  ITS. 


Dedhrota :  wtate.  427. 

Dedol :  state*  42G. 

Dees  a  1  cantonment,  town,  34 1* 

Deloli  :  state,  428. 

Density  of  population :  U.  1 ;  P.  289;  M,K. 
DeptUds  :  caste  of,  56. 

Depressed  Glasses :  C.  83  ;  P.  291  ;  K,  K.  367- 

Desan  :  place  of  interest,  433. 

Desdv'41 :  caste  of*  31k 
Bevehand  :  mmister  (1778),  147, 

Devji:  Funja'a  aon  11772)*  145. 

Devkarn :  minister  (1730)*  139#  140,  244. 
Dhir&pur  :  ruined  tdly,  282. 

Dhir&sar ;  lake*  282. 

Dharmsh  dills  :  Rest  hon  sea 

Dharnidhar  :  fair  at,  300*  342. 

Dhinodhar :  place  of  interest,  85,  S7,  220. 

Dhrus  :  village  officers,  101,  102. 

Binlra  r  place  of  interest,  220. 

Dio  da  r  :  state,  335. 

Diseases  :  C.  cholera,  fever,  207-208  ;  cattle,  2C9  * 
F.  315  ;  M.  K.  396-307. 

Dispensaries :  C,  208  5  P,  315  ;  M.  K.  396. 
Domestic  animals  :  C-  28  *  P.  286  ;  BL  K.  361. 
Dosalven  ;  minister  (1790),  149*  150,  244. 
Drainage  :  357. 

Dumb ;  41. 

Dwellings  :  c.  101  ;  P.  292  ;  M,  K_  367* 

Dyeing ;  126. 

Dyes  ;  21. 

E 

Earthquakes:  16  IT,  163. 

Education  :  «e*  Instruction. 

Eirinon ;  gulf  of,  130. 

Elphinstone  :  The  Hon.  Mountstuarfs  Minute  on 

Catch,  App.  K  255-264  ;  M*  K.  App.  A,  443-455, 
Embroidery  :  125-126. 

Exports  :  see  Trade, 

F* 

Fairs  :  Kara  KAaim,  210  ;  Chb«r,  219  j  Kern,  227  : 
Majal*  236 ;  NSrfyunsar,  248  ;  Tanvana,  251  ; 
P.  300  ;  M.  K.  378. 

Fallow  lands :  369. 

Famine :  see  Scarcity. 

Fateh  Muhammad:  (1750-1613),  149,  155. 
Fatehgad :  place  of  interest,  153,  £20. 

Females :  proportion  of,  in  population*  C.  41  ; 

P.  289  ;  M.  K.  363. 

Fibres  :  growth  of#  C.  106  ;  P.  294  ;  M.  K.  371. 
Field-tools  :  c.  104;  P.  293  ;  M  .  K.  3 W. 

Fish :  C.  37  ;  P.  288  ;  M.  K.  302. 

Fishers:  C.  fll  ;  M.  K.  366. 

Floods  :  P«  205 1  M.  K.  372. 

Forests :  P-  286  -  M.  K_  360. 
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G- 

Gdbat :  state*  427. 

Gad&lida ;  bkckamithi,  103. 

Gaud  :  a  Brihman  sub- division,  47. 

Gedi  :  place  of  interest,  22 L 

Geuealo  jicai  trees ;  CL  Appendix  A.  254  ■  P.  324* 

328  ;  M.  KL  409. 

Geology  :  cl  3=8  ;  P.  234  ;  M.  K.  353. 

Gh4nch£s  :  basket- makers*  74. 

Gboddear:  state*  4  *8. 

Ghoiiy :  place  of  interest,  222. 

Gilding :  124* 

Girn&ra  :  a  BrAhmsn  sub-division*  4  ft* 

Gobi!  :  a  Gujar&t  Rajput  clan*  69* 

Gold  and  Silver  work:  122  123. 

Gordhan  *  minister  (I750j*  141-142. 

Got  ark  a  :  fair  at,  300* 

Grain :  growth  of*  G.  105-107 ;  P.  291 ;  M.K.370. 
Gugli  :  a  Brahman  subdivision*  47* 

Gujarkt  Rajputs;  67-e& 

Gujara  :  Rajput  clans,  67. 

Gandiy  ali  :  place  of  interest,  222* 

Gilnthli  :  place  of  interest*  132*  133*  222. 

Gypsum :  21* 

H 

Haba  :  bill,  79,  135.  165,  IG6. 

Haddd:  lake,  358. 

Haiol :  state*  425. 

Haj&ms  t  see  V4 lands, 

Hdla  :  a  branch  of  Samma.  Rajputs*  06, 

HAi&ni  Jdlejds:  187*  138, 

Haidar  va  3  :  place  of  interest*  434* 

H%mirji;  Jim,  133. 

Hausrdj  ;  commandant  of  Mdndvi  (1801),  131*  152, 
153. 

Hdpa ;  state,  427. 

Harbours:  117. 

Kithmati  ;  river*  357- 

Herdsmen  :  0.  77*81  ;  P*  290 ;  M.  K.  366. 

Hills :  C.  8*9  ;  P.  2S2 ;  M.  K.  356. 

History;  c.  legends*  Early  notices  (325  B.C-* 
04*  a.*.)  129;  Kithis*  Arabs  (711  - 1020)*  131  ; 
Samma  and  Begad  a  conquest  (1320-1472)*  132, 
135  |  the  Catch  RAos  {1548 -1378)*  135-177; 

P.  301-303  ;  M-  K-  Early  Hindu*  MnsalmSu, 
MarAtha  and  British  Periods  ;  Disturbances,  381* 
385 

Holdings  :  *im  of,  P*  294  ;  M.  K.  370. 

Hospit  als  :  c.  208  ;  M.  K_  396. 

Houses  t  number  of*  C,  101  ;  P.  292  ;  M.  K.  367. 
Hnudis  :  bills  of  exchange,  110. 

Husain  Mly&u  ;  Fateh  Muhammad's  son  (1813), 
155,  156.  157,  158. 

Husain  ShAh  :  &  Sind  ruler  (1522  -  1544)*  135. 
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Husbandmen:  C.  69-70*  107*  P.  289*  295; 

M.  K.  364,  371, 

I. 

Ibrdhim  Miydn  :  Fateh  Muhammad's  son  (T813) 
155,  166,  167. 

Idar  state  :  aspect,  rive™,  hills,  population,  trade, 
398-399  ;  history,  legends*  Gehlot  niters  (800  - 
970)*  I'arihlr  rulers  (1000  *  1200),  400  ;  Rut  hods 
(1250)*  Mu&alm/tn  supremacy  (1300)*  siege  of  Idar 
ft 398b  Abmednagar  fort  built  (1427),  401-403  ; 
Idar  taken*  again  taken  by  M  u  sal  mans  {1514); 
recovered  from  them  (1540),  tributary  to  Akbar, 
403-404;  taken  by  Murid  (1636)*  regained  ( 1658}* 
retaken  by  M uulmfina*  regained  and  retaken 
(1679)*  regained  (1718);  Jodhpur  chiefs  ( 1 73 1  )> 
Rehvar  Rajputa  (1742),  405-406  ;  Marntha  ascen¬ 
dancy  (1766);  Idar  family  divided  (1790),  enforces 
tribute  from*  neighbouring  chiefs  (1800-1804), 
dispute  about  BAyad  (1S23-1S33)*  British  supervi¬ 
sion  (1833)*  Ahmediingar  lapses  to  Idar  {l 848)* 
genealogical  tree*  406-409  ;  land  tenures*  justice* 
410-411;  revenue*  392,  411  ;  instruction*  health* 
412  ;  town*  history*  objects  of  in  tares  t*  434-437* 

Ijpura ;  State*  429. 

Ilol  ;  state,  421. 

Imports :  aee  Trade, 

Incense  :  21. 

lufauticide :  C.  64*  134,  184-187  ;  P.  300  1  M.  R. 
391. 

Instruction:  statistics  of*  0. 205-20G  ;  P.  313-314  ; 
M.  K.  394-395. 

Insurance  t 122. 

Interest:  G.  IH  %  P.  297  :  M.  K.  374. 

Interest  :  places  of*  C.  210-253  ;  P.  339-351  ; 
M.  K.  430  442. 

Investments  ;  forms  of,  C.  no  j  i\  297  ;  M.  K. 
373* 

Iron :  19. 

Ironware ;  124. 

Irrigation:  369. 

Islands :  13-14. 

J 

Jdiejds  ;  *  Rajput  clan,  67-65*  134. 

Jdieja  Court:  188*203. 

Jdgri&s:  caste  of,  82. 

Jah&ngir:  136. 

Jails:  a  183;  p-  308  ;  M.  K,  391,  411. 

Jakhdu  :  place  of  interest,  223-224. 

J&ra  :  place  of  interest*  1  €4,  224. 

Jdsor  :  bin*  281*  232, 

Jat :  a  MuaalmAu  sub-division*  97. 

Jayshlkliri  :  King  of  PanehA&ar*  345. 

Jerbaj  :  horse  disease*  209, 

Jerbith ;  *  cattle  disease,  396. 

Jeanr  and  Turi  :  atory  of*  e  12-213. 
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Jaipur  :  place  of  interoat,  437 
Jhilora :  caste  of,  4S,  51, 

JhiUorU :  ruler*,  318. 

Jhitllda  :  meaning  of,  45,  note  4, 

Jivau  Seth  :  minister  (1764),  ,143,  144, 

Jivat  Kh  an  a :  insect  room,  397. 

Jurau ;  place  of  interest,  224. 

Justice:  C*  Jurisdiction*  courts,  civil suits, registra¬ 
tion,  police,  crime,  1  Si -183  ;  P.  courts,  civil  suits, 
police,  jails,  infanticide,  306-309. 

K 

Kadiwdls  :  a  Mosalmin  sect,  92* 

Kaioli  :  state,  4 23* 

KAkar  ;  ruined  town,  temple  at,  342* 

Kalian  Katak  :  a  city  of  Kanauj,  345,  note  2. 
Kamdugara  :  shield  painters,  127. 

Kanina  s  C.  69-70  ;  F.  289,  290,  292  ;  M-  K.  Auju* 
and  Diogi,  364* 

K and 01  l  a  YAnia  sub-division,  52* 

Kundolia  :  a  Brahman  sub-division,  43. 

KAukreJ  :  State,  281,  33 L 
KAnodar  :  place  of  interest,  342* 

Kan  ph  at  a  :  S  Hindu  religious  order,  85-83, 

Kalis  Ar  As :  ooppsnmithi,  71. 

KAntM  ships  :  (150  a.  dJ  130* 

Kuuthkot :  224,  225. 

KApdi :  a  Hindu  religious  order,  34.85. 

Kai'tii :  a  Vania  sub- division*  51. 

KarmAbAri ;  lake*  333* 

Kiirmatiana  Musatmin  heretics*  53  (nuts),  132 
(note),  134* 

KAsalpura:  State,  428. 

Kaaera  :  temple  at,  342* 

Katariya  :  place  of  interest,  225-226. 

Kathis  :  tribe  of,  131,  133. 

KAthodlds  :  village  servants,  101,  102. 

Katos&n  :  state,  421. 

Katra  :  an  insect,  295, 

KAvdiAcher  :  *  great  mangrove  tree,  224* 
KAyastha  :  caste  of,  48. 

Ker  :  a  MusaLm&n  sub-division,  >00* 

Kora  :  place  of  interest,  226. 

KerAkot  Fort :  133* 

Khadal ;  state,  419, 

Khadir :  island,  13*  227 
Khdri  :  river;  357* 

Kttrris:  sailors,  31* 

Khatri :  a  Mtiaalmin  sub-divisiou,,  94* 

Khavas  :  hereditary  servants  s  C*  76-77  :  P,  290  i 
M.  K.  365. 

Khivda  t  place  of  interest,  227-223. 

Khedbrahma  :  place  of  pilgrimage  ;  temple  at,  437* 
Kherdii  Surnt&l :  a  Bbil  teacher,  306, 

Xher  AvAda :  state.  426. 

Khitfi:  Ala- ud- din  (1295  -  1315),  133, 


INDEX. 

KhojAs  :  a  MusalmAn  sect,  91-92. 

Khokra  ;  place  of  interest,  223* 

Ehomhh&tria  :  Mtumlmin  dyers*  126, 

Khos As  :  marauders,  C*  ISO*  159,  163*  164,  1$S; 
F,  302,  303*  341. 

Kelts :  caste  of*  C*  70  :  P*  239.  290*  292  ;  M-K.  364 
Koli  ThAkardds  :  see  ThAkardAs. 

Kora  ;  place  of  interest,  228* 

Kori:  a  coin,  111* 

Kori:  eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus,  9,  10*  145 
KotAi :  place  of  interest,  228-229. 

Koteahvar  ;  place  of  interest,  229*231, 

Kothdra  ;  place  of  interest,  231,  232. 

K  shat  r  is  :  casta  of,  48-49, 

Knmdrika  *  see  Sarasvati. 

Kurabarma :  temple  at,  43a 
Kumbh&rs  :  pottery  73*  94, 

L 

Labouring  Classes  :  32  ;  F,  290  ;  M*  VL  366. 
Ladhubha  :  Rag1*  son,  156-161* 

Ldkadiya  :  place  of  interest,  232. 

Lakes:  c.  11  ;  M.  K*  357* 

Lakh  a  :  a  Sind  chief,  132* 

LAkha  JAdeja:  (1350-1365),  134. 

Ldkha  PhulAui :  (1320  - 1340)*  133, 

Lakhpat  :  town  suid  fort  of*  2. 142.  148,  160,  161, 
152,  165,  232. 

LakhmidAs  :  minister  (1815)*  1(57,  164. 

Land  tenures:  C.  17S-1SG;  P.  304*305  ;  M  K.  3 S6 
Leather :  workers  in,  C,  S2  ;  F,  291;  M*  1C  367. 
Libraries  :  Ct  206  *  P.  314  ;  M,  K,  395. 
Light-houses :  117,  243. 

Likhi :  state*  427  * 

Limbhoi  :  place  of  interest,  438, 

Limestone :  285* 

Local  Funds  :  393. 

Locusts :  C.  173,  175  ;  F.  296  iM.  K,  371* 
LohAnAs  :  caste  of,  C,  64-56  ;  F.  2S9. 

Loti  ;  place  of  interest,  342* 

LuhArs  :  blacks  mi  1)  is,  72. 

M- 

MacMurdos  Mission:  154,  156*  167,  159,  160. 
Madh :  place  of  interest,  Klpdia'  temple*,  34* 

233-234. 

Magodi  :  State,  422  ;  place  of  interest,  438. 

Magana ;  state,  428* 

Mdjam:  river*  357- 

Mdk  :  or  the  tlewy  land,  76,  note  2,  106. 

Makvdim :  a  Rajput  clan.  419* 

Malcolm  :  Sir  J.  166,  Minute  on  Catchy  Appendix 

C*  283*277. 

Males  :  proportion  of,  in  population,  (X  41  ;  F.  280; 
M*  K*  363. 

MAlis  :  gardeners,  70. 

MAlpur  :  »ut*,  417. 
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Man  Ai  :  *  Sind  chief,  100,  132,  223. 

ManiArs  :  bracelet  makers,  127, 

Muujal :  plnoe  of  interest,  23 ±-237* 

Mind  Vi  :  a  to  wn  ana  fort,  151,  152,  153,  157,  158, 
159,  237-244, 

M  ini  :  state  and  town,  417,  433* 

Mmafastures:  a  122-123  ;  P*  300  ;  M,  K*  378* 
Manure :  293, 

Markets:  P*  300  ;  M.  K.  379* 

Miaous :  73,  125, 

MitAi  ;  chief,  73,  note  3. 

Me  :  caste  of,  83* 

Maaus  of  communication  :  nee  Roads. 

Measures  :  sea  Weights  and  Measures. 

MaghvAla  ;  caste  of,  82,  S3,  128- 
Mskdaviyyah  :  a  Musalmutn  sect,  291,  318. 
Mamadpir  ;  state,  42$* 

Mem  an  a  :  a  Mu&alm&n  sect,  93-94* 

Menander  *  (142-124  b  a),  129. 

Mercantile  classes ;  see  Traders, 

Meshri  :  a  Vania  division,  50,  51. 

Mashva*:  river,  357* 

Mi  An  a  :  a  MuaalmAii  snVdi vision,  93,  138,  143. 
Migration  :  O*  102-103;  P.  292  j  M*  K.  363. 
Mildew:  371* 

Millet :  how  grown,  105-100  :  P*  294  ;  M*KL  371* 
Millstone  3  =  22. 

Minerals  :  C*  19-22  ;  P.  235  -  M.  K*  360, 

Mirza  :  RAo’s  title,  142* 

Mochis  :  ahoemaketn,  B2  ;  P.  291;  M.  tt-  367. 
Mod:  a  Sind  chief*  132,  223* 

Mod:  a  branch  of  Samma  Rajputs,  08* 

Moih  :  caste  of,  45,  50. 

Marital:  a  Mu&alm&u  sub -division,  90* 

Mo  glial  Expeditions:  <1718*  1730),  138-139* 

M  oh  an  pur  :  state,  418* 

Mohar  :  river*  357. 

Momnia  :  Muwidtnin  converts,  90-91* 

Money  lenders:  &*?e  Capitalists. 

Mo  r  gad  :  place  of  interest,  244, 

Mori  :  mins  at,  439* 

Morkhai :  tell  money,  £92  (note)  ;  M*  K.  390* 
Morvi :  135. 

Morvada;  state,  2S1,  338* 

Kota  Kotarna  :  state,  429, 

Mozani  Bag  :  (HIS),  133* 

Mudgals  ;  a  tribe,  129,  note  4* 

Mohammad  Tughlik  :  (1335  - 135!),  134, 
Mulberry  :  £95* 

Huudrft  :  town  and  fort,  137t  13S,  140,  147,  148, 
150,  157,  15S,  244*245* 

Monj  fibre :  295- 

Munjpur  ;  place  of  interest,  343. 

Maaalmdns :  c.  number,  occupation,  and  condi¬ 
tion,  88-100  ;  P  291;  M.  K*  367. 
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Mnzaffar  ShAh :  (1390  *  1411),  135. 

N> 

H Agars  :  a  BrAhman  sub-division,  45. 

NAgti  :  cultivation  of,  106* 

Naliya  :  place  of  interest,  £45* 

Nandvands  :  »  Brahman  sub-division,  47. 

NAr  Ayansar  :  place  of  interest,  245-24S. 

Harolds :  caste  of,  23a* 

NavAnagar :  town,  136* 

Hehr  :  place  of  Interest,  343* 

NhAgorls :  caste  of*  51* 

O* 

Oda  :  caste  of,  82* 

Gdnmbari  :  a  tribe,  130* 

Q  ffen  efi  s  :  O.  183  ;  M.  K.  389,  391. 

Gil-pressing;  127- 

0il-36oda :  cultivation  of,  C*  106  ;  M.  K.  371* 
OsvAIs :  *  V  Aru  a  subnii vision,  52-53* 

P- 

Bachbam :  island,  13,  165,  248* 

Pagis  :  trackers,  30S* 

FAlaj  :  State,  429* 

FAlanpur  :  State,  area,  boundaries,  aspect,  climate, 
rivers,  317 j  history,  geneslngical  tree,  318-324; 
town,  history*  population,  temples,  3-13-344* 
PAlivAl  :  a.  Enlhman  sub-division,  47* 

PanchAsar  :  place  of  interest,  345* 

PAnjrapol  :  animal  home,  396. 

FantyAa  :  messengers,  101,  102* 

Farajia  t  a  Brahman  sub-division,  45* 

FAr&dhis :  caste  of t  83* 

PArsis :  10 0* 

PArthlans  :  the  Parada  of  Sanskrit  writers,  129, 

note  4* 

FAtgad  :  see  Vdghnm  GhiivdAgad. 

Path  An  :  n  MiisalmAn  aub  division,  90. 

FAtni  Sonia  :  caste  of,  71* 

P  Avar  gad:  Kathi  head  *  quarters  about  the  8th 
century,  131* 

Personal  Servants  :  C*  76-77  ;  P*  290  ;  M.K.365, 
Pestilence:  C*  £07  :  P-  315. 

PethApnr  :  state,  420  i  town,  439, 

Phitoia  :  a  camel  disease,  209. 

Physical  features :  sou  Aspect. 

Firs :  Muaalmin  Saints,  Duwal  Sbjih,  89  ;  Sadr- 
u d- din,  90,  92,  227  ;  Aliyiji,  328t  Lakadia,  232  j 
Kora  KAsim,  £49, 

Fippar :  place  of  interest,  248* 

Plants  :  23-23. 

Plough  of  Land :  size  of,  F.  £93  ;  M.  K.  389* 
Pokama  l  a  BrAhman  Bub-divieion,  44* 

Pol :  state,  412* 

Police:  C.  182,  183  }  P*  308  ;  M,  K.  390. 
Polishing:  125- 
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Ponds :  3*57,  358 

Population  :  C,  origin,  Appe&r&nce,  language,  food, 
religion,  census  estimates,  1821,  1830,  1835, 
1852,  and  1872,  38-40  ;  sub-divisions,  sei,  age, 
40-42  j  occupation,  race,  43  100  ;  town  and 
country  population,  I00(  101  ;  people  able  to  read 
and  write,  208  ;  P.  census  of  1867  and  1872,  race, 
280*201  j  town  and  country  population,  292  ; 
M.  K.  census  of  1S54  and  1872,  races,  363-3(37, 
village  population,  368. 

Poaina  :  temples  at,  439, 

Printyel :  place  of  interest,  489. 

Prempur:  state,  426, 

Prices:  G,  ill,  112;  p.  297;  M,  K,  375. 

Pachbl :  cess,  311,  312. 

Pulses  :  C.  cultivation  of,  106  i  F*  294  ;  M.  R*  371 
Ptmidra  :  419 ;  place  of  interest,  439. 

Punja:  minister  (1741),  141,  142,  143,  144,  145. 
pTmvarinogad:  see  ManjaL 
Para  GivXtti:  a  Cutch  ruler  (1340*  1350),  133, 

R. 

Rabirifl:  herdsmen,  0.  80  ;  F-  237,  290. 
RXdiianpur  :  state ;  boundaries,  area,  climate, 
rivers,  history,  genealogical  tree,  325-328 ;  town, 
history,  trade,  345-347. 

RmMm*ki-b&zd.r :  town,  140,  163,  165, 

Riikl :  shepherds,  3S6, 

Riim  is  ;  JAdeja  Musalmlns,  140, 

Rainfall:  C.  18;  P.  281  ;  M.  K,  353. 

Riipur  :  place  of  interest,  248, 

Rijputs  :  c.  57-69  ;  P  239  s  M.  K.  364. 

Rdjgor  :  a  Brill  man  subdivision,  43*44. 

Ra  Kanoj  :  place  of  interest.  249. 

Rimiepotr&S  :  a  Sodha  Rajput  sub-division,  67. 
Ramil ;  state,  426  ;  place  of  interest,  439. 

Rim  para  ?  state,  42$, 

Rimsing':  Malum,  143,  216. 

Ran  ;  area,  boundaries,  1 1*12  j  bed,  islands,  13-14  ; 

routes,  products,  history,  14-16, 

Raadiau :  state,  420. 

Rinipura :  state,  429. 

Rim 'a  lake  :  357. 

Rial  Tank  Hill :  232, 

RiOi :  Bhdrmal  L,  136;  Bbirmal  17,  156*162; 
Bhojnlj,  137  :  Desal  L*  137;  Desal  II.,  162; 
Godji  I.,  137  |  Godji  H.t  143-146  ;  Khengir  L, 
135  ;  Khong.ir  II.,  137  ;  RhengarllL,  172  ;  L4kha 
or  Lakhpatji,  140142;  PrAgtnalji  I,,  137; 

FrAgixmlji  LL,  172  ;  Fntbirtj,  149  151  ;  RAyadhan 
I.,  137,  138;  Riyadhan  II.,  147*149,  152-155; 
Tamdchi,  137. 

Rdpar :  2,  135,  138,  140,  147- 
Rata  Rdyadhaa:  134. 

Rav  ;  place  of  interest,  249, 

Rival ;  JAtn  135,  136. 


E&vali&a  :  see  JAganAs. 

Rehvar  :  sub-di vision  and  caste.  353 *  418  (note). 
Religious  beggars  :  C.  83  8S  %  P*291  t  M.  JC.  367. 
R&st-houaes  :  114 

Revenue  and  Ej^euditure  -  204  ;  F.  310  312  ; 

M.  K-  392-393, 

Rice  :  cultivation  of,  F,  294  ;  M.  K.  370. 

Rivers;  O.  9  ;  P.  263  ;  M.  K.  356, 

Roads  !  G.  114;  F.  299  ;  M.  K-  377- 

Rohar  :  place  of  interest,  250. 

Rukmivati;  river,  127- 
RupXl:  state,  424. 

Rupshi  Sba:  minister  (1750),  Ml,  142. 

s. 

Sibar  KfLntha :  itib-dl  vision,  355, 

Sibarmati  :  river,  356 

Sdshora  :  a  BrAhman  sub-di vision,  48. 

3d  Ira  :  *  town,  439. 

S&hs:  Kings  of  Saurdahtr*  (140  *380  130* 

SaMts ;  masons,  73, 

Salt:  21+ 

Sami :  town,  300,  347. 

Sarnldji :  place  of  Interest,  440. 

Samma  :  conquest  of  Cutch  (1320),  132. 

Sam  Ml  a  :  a  Musalm&n  sub*  division,  93. 

Sanghirs  :  pirates,  69,  95*97* 

SlndhXa;  place  of  interest,  131,  note  B,  144,  250. 
Sank3  3hvar  :  fair  at*  300  ;  temples  at,  347, 
Slntalpur;  state.  28 1,  332. 

Sira 3 vat :  a  BrAhman  sub- division,  43. 

Saraivati :  river,  P.  283  ;  M.  K*  3 5fl* 

Sarbulaai  Khiu  r  Viceroy  (1725),  139. 
Sithamba:  State,  423  ;  inscription  at  the  town  of, 
442. 

Satldsau :  state,  425, 

Scarcity;  years  of,  c.  107-109;  P.  295;  M.  1C. 
371* 

Slkocla  :  number  of*  C.  205  ;  P.  313  ;  M„  K.  394. 
Scythians :  settlement  ia  Clutch  of,  and  defeat 
by  Vikrara.  (56  B.C.),  129. 

Sea  and  Land  Trade;  117*121- 
Seaaona:  104  :  (i860- 1877),  173-177. 

Shaikh  ;  a  M  naatm:in  aub-di  viaion.  39. 

Shevak  ;  a  J^rAhmao  sub-division,  47* 
Shield-makmg  and  Painting :  *27. 

Shikar  pur  :  place  of  interest,  250. 

Shipping:  114-117. 

Shoemaking:  128. 

Sidi  Me  rich  :  governor  (1780),  147,  I4JL 
Slkra  -  rciTinins  at,  250-251. 

Silk  weaving ;  126. 

Sindhdi  lake  :  1 1* 

Sind  invasions;  143-146,  lea 
Singh ar ;  a  Sind  prince,  132. 
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ShrivakB  :  caste  of,  52-53. 

Shrimdlis ;  caste  of.  46,  52. 

Sipu :  river,  2S3- 

Slave  trade :  169,  note  a 

Sollia:  a  Rajput  elan,  66-67. 

Soil:  varieties  of,  P.  293  ;  M.  K,  369. 

SolanM  :  a  Gujarat  Rajput  clan,  66. 

Sompnra  I  a  Brahman  eub- di vision,  46. 

Semis:  goldsmiths,  5b  70. 

Sorathia  :  a  V&nia  sub-division,  50- 
Stock  :  370. 

Stone  3 :  C.  2-2;  p.  2S3  ;  If,  K.  350. 

Boira  :  cooks  and  beggars,  230. 

Gub-dftrisions:  C.  1.2;  P.  231  ;  M.  K.  3 55+ 
Suddsna  :  state,  422.423  ;  temple  and  fair  at  the 
town  of*  442. 

Sugarcane:  cultivation  of,  C,  107  ;  P-  235  ;  M,  K. 
371. 

Suigdm  :  state,  231,  33$  ■  place  of  interest,  3 IS. 
Sakhtara  or  Socotra,  63,  note  3. 

Sum  da:  a  Mus&lmin  sub-division,  00, 

Surastreus  t  130. 

Surbakri;  bills,  282. 

Suthdra  :  carpenters,  71-72. 

Syeds :  a  Musalmin  sub-division*  86-89. 

T* 

Tdipuri:  state,  427. 

Talc :  360. 

T aiming ;  12$. 

Tauvdna  :  fairs  at*  251. 

Targdlds :  players,  365, 

Tdringa  :  place  of  interest,  442. 

Tej  :  129,  note  3,  251, 

Tejdra  :  place  of  interest,  251. 

Tej  pur  a:  state,  42a 
Telnal :  place  of  interest,  442, 

Temperature :  C.  IS;  P.  234;  M.  K.  359. 

Tera  :  place  of  interest*  135,  13S,  144,  252. 
Tervddai  state,  281,  337. 

Thardd  :  State  and  town,  281  „  303,  323-33 1,  348. 
Tbdkardds :  petty  chiefs,  239*  290. 

Tilats;  chiefs  of  Kcrs*  109. 

Timba :  state,  428. 

Tobacco  :  cultivation  of,  205. 

Trade :  C.  117-121.  167  ;  P.  299  j  M.  E.  377-380. 
Trade  Guilds :  C.  122  ;  M,  K,  379. 

Traders  :  fiQ-fi6,  ll7t  note  2. 

Treaties  with  the  British  Government:  153, 

153,  164,  165,  163. 

Trees  :  C.  23  ;  P.  285  ;  M.  K.  360. 

Tuna:  place  of  interest  151 »  153,  211,  252. 

u. 

Umadi  :  state,  429. 

TJmardaki :  river*  317. 


468 

Unad  ;  132. 

Unsettled  tribes :  P.  2D1  ;  M.  K.  366  367. 

v. 

Vaccination  :  statistics  of,  C.  203-209  ;  P.  316  ; 
51 .  K.  396. 

Vaddgdm :  state,  425. 

Vaddli  :  place  of  interest,  442. 

V&dhidr :  place  of  interest,  349. 

Vdgad:  2*  131*  135*  13$. 

Vdghers :  97, 

Vdghris ;  82. 

Vdgham  Cbdvdagai :  252-253. 

Vdjhel:  place  of  interest.  350* 

Vdghela:  a  Rajput  clan,  03-03,  132*  133,  133- 
Vaktapur :  state,  427. 

Ydlands;  barbers,  76. 

Valdana:  state,  423. 

Valtar  :  compensation*  390. 

Vdajds :  weavers,  74. 

Vanm :  place  of  interest,  253, 

V  arsoda  :  state,  420. 

VdrdM  :  state*  231 ,  331-335. 

Ydsna  :  State,  425. 

Ydtrak:  river,  357. 

Ydtrak  Kant  ha ;  sub -division*  355. 

Yav  i  state  and  town,  231  *  333-334,  350, 

Yavduya  :  211. 

Ydvda  :  caste  of*  56. 

Vdydds :  caste  of*  4$,  50. 

Yeddnts  :  a  Brdhtn.au  sub*di  vision*  47, 

YegUS :  see  Bhuaolia 

Yards  or  ceases:  C,  179;  P,  311-312;  M.K.  387. 
Vessels:  see  Shipping, 

Village  COmmnnitieB :  see  Communities. 
Villages;  C.  10Q;  P.  292 J  M.  K.  367. 

Yirdwdh:  a  town*  135*  142,  143*  163, 

Vi  era  da:  state,  428. 

Villjda  :  place  of  interest*  253, 

Yira  :  place  of  interest,  253. 

W* 

Wages :  C.  Ill  ;  P.  297  ;  M.  E.  374. 

Water  supply :  a  ill  *  P-  283-284, 

Weights  and  Measures:  c,  112-113;  P.298; 

M.  K.  375. 

Wheat;  cultivation  of*  C.  106;  P*  294;  M.KL*  370. 
Widow  burning :  391* 

Wild  Ass  :  3041. 

Wild  animals :  C*  30 ;  P.  28$  j  M,  k.  362, 
Writers  :  CX  48-49;  P.  289;  M.  K.  S63, 

T- 

Yakshas :  133*  note  7*  235*  236,  note  I, 

Years  of  scarcity  :  &ee  Scarcity, 
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